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GENUINE AND COUNTERFEIT CHRISTIANITY 


Among the extra-canonical sayings ascribed to Jesus, 
best entitled to be regarded as genuine, is the saying, “Show 
yourselves approved money-changers.”” Many of the Church 
fathers made use of this saying to explain the words, ‘“‘Prove 
all things: hold fast that which is good,” believing that 
underlying both exhortations is the figure of a money- 
changer testing the coins submitted to him to ascertain 
whether they are genuine or counterfeit. Whether or not 
this saying was an actual utterance of Jesus, and was pres- 
ent to Paul’s mind when he penned his well-known exhorta- 
tion, it directs attention to a qualification much needed by 
Christians today. 

It may seem strange, passing strange, that nearly two 
thousand years after the death of Christ men should be dis- 
cussing the question, What is Christianity? None the less 
the question is being everywhere debated; and the most 
divergent answers given and passionately defended, even 
among those calling themselves Christians. So-called lib- 
eral Christians, as a rule, define Christianity as ‘‘the religion 
of Jesus,” meaning the religion that Jesus taught and prac- 
tised, and so value Him exclusively as teacher and example. 
So-called conservative Christians, however, define Christian- 
ity as the religion that has Jesus as its object, and while 
yielding to none in their esteem of Him as teacher and- 
example yet value Him most of all as Lord and Redeemer. 
Who is right? Among individuals having more or less of 
a following, we find that Royce identified Christianity with 

‘the sentiment of loyalty, that Sabatier held it to be only 
a high form of altruism, that Macintosh of the Yale Divin- 
ity School says it is nothing but morality of a Christ-like 
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sort, that Cross of Rochester Theological Seminary iden- 
tifies it with the highest manifestations of man’s religious 
and ethical life to such an extent that he says the only true 
Christianity lies in the future. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the differences between the things called Christianity today. 
Some preach a non-miraculous Christianity; others tell us 
that Christianity bereft of its miracles is Christianity ex- 
tinct. Some hold a non-doctrinal Christianity; others are 
convinced that since Christianity is an historical religion a 
non-doctrinal Christianity is an absurdity. Some commend a 
Christless Christianity, or at least a Christianity in which 
Christ is not indispensable; others assure us that such a 
Christianity is nothing short of a contradiction in terms. 
And as though nothing were too extreme to lack advocates, 
there are even those who offer us an atheistic Christianity. 
This is not so surprising when we remind ourselves that 
a Christianity without God is not precluded by those who 
identify it with loyalty or morality or altruism. For can not 
even an atheist be loyal or moral or altruistic, after a fashion 
at least? 

We have made no effort to list the things called Christian- 
ity today. In that case we would have to make mention of 
Christian Science, and Theosophy, and Russellism, and Mor- 
monism, and Spiritualism, and New Thought, and what 
not? In fact we live in an age in which nearly every system 
of thought and life designates itself essential Christianity. 
Surely, enough has been said, however, to justify the state- 
ment that there has never been a generation of Christians 
who more needed to give heed to the exhortation, “Show 
yourselves approved money-changers,” than the one of which 
we are a part. At the same time it is questionable whether 
there has ever been a generation less qualified for the task. 
If proof be needed, it may be found in two significant books 
published shortly after the conclusion of the Great War, 
dealing with the religious situation among the British’ and 


1The Army and Religion, edited by D. S. Cairns. 
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American’ soldiers during that conflict. Both of these books 
report the results of first hand investigations, and perhaps 
the most appalling discovery of all was the almost unbe- 
lievable ignorance of Christ and Christianity on the part of 
these soldiers, most of whom had been reared under the 
influence of Christian churches and called themselves Chris- 
tians. These soldiers were a cross-section of these nations, 
possibly the two most Christian nations in the world, young 
men probably somewhat above the average intellectually as 
well as physically, so that what was true of them was at 
least equally true of those of similar age who remained at 
home. Do we need to look further to explain the fact that 
so many members of Christian churches fall easy victims to 
every popular expounder of a new Ism, provided he or she 
labels it with the Christian name? The pity of it is that 
multitudes are embracing systems of thought and life that 
lack every essential of historical Christianity, nay more, 
that are positively hostile to all that is most distinctive of 
historical Christianity, who yet cherish the notion that they 
are Christianity’s purest confessors and exemplars, and as 
such its beneficiaries and heirs. 

We are not indeed to suppose that our age is the only 
age that has debated the question, What is Christianity? 
In the nature of the case this question takes precedence 
of all others. Such questions as, Is Christianity true? What 
is the value of Christianity? What claims has Christianity 
on our belief and acceptance? are blind and unmeaning un- 
less we know what Christianity is. Wherever Christianity has 
been discussed, therefore, this question has been central. It 
was the storm center between Paul and the Judaizers in the 
first century, between Augustine and Pelagius in the fifth © 
century, between the Reformers and the Romanists in the 
sixteenth century, between the Evangelicals and the Deists 
in the eighteenth century. There is this difference, however, 
between the situation in former periods and the situation 


2 Religion among American Men, edited by the Committee on the 
War and Religious Outlook. 
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today. In former periods the issue was, for the most part, 
between more or less perfect and more or less imperfect 
answers to our question. Today, to a degree unparalleled 
in former periods, the issue is between answers that involve 
the very right of Christianity, as Christianity has all but 
universally been understood, to exist. This is true to such 
a degree, for instance, that the heirs of the Reformers, 
while as unflinchingly opposed to Rome as were their 
fathers, see in Roman Catholics their allies as over against 
a common enemy—an enemy that retains nothing distinc- 
tive of Christianity but the name. 

We do not want to paint the situation in too somber 
colors. Many as are those who retain nothing of Christianity 
but the name, they are a small people, we believe, as com- 
pared with those who retain the thing itself. It is not always 
safe to judge the size of a crowd by the noise it makes. 
It seems evident, however, not only that the question, What 
is Christianity? is the primary question before Christendom 
today, but that it is not altogether easy to discover the right 
answer. It might be supposed that in the pulpits of pro- 
fessedly Christian churches, and in the halls of professedly 
Christian schools of learning, the right answer would read- 
ily be found. Such is not the case. If we seek the answer 
in the churches, we find the most diverse sorts of answers 
being given. The situation is somewhat different in Roman 
Catholic churches, but one who goes about the Protestant 
churches seeking an answer will certainly obtain a very con- 
fused notion of what Christianity is. Even within the same 
denomination, absolutely contradictory representations of 
Christianity are being preached. What is true of the pul- 
pits is equally true of the theological class rooms. Learned 
professors differ, as never before, in the answers they give 
to this question. Only imagine an inquirer interviewing 
our theological instructors, and out of the interviews ob- 
tained endeavoring to construct a consistent notion of what 
Christianity is. When the doctors disagree, what is the 
plain man to do? No wonder Mr. W. R. Matthews in view 
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of that “impression of incoherent diversity” created by the 
existing situation should be led to say, “I can imagine a 
man exclaiming, in no flippant spirit, that it is more dif- 
ficult to discover what Christianity is than to believe it 
when it be discovered!’* This does not mean that Mr. Mat- 
thews despairs of discovering what Christianity is. Neither 
do we mean to imply that, in our judgment, it is beyond the 
power of the plain man to discover what Christianity is. 
Notwithstanding the different things called Christianity to- 
day we do not think it requires any great scholarship or any 
extraordinary ability to discover what real Christianity is. 
The situation is indeed confusing, because so many sorts of 
coins, bearing the image and superscription of Christianity, 
are in circulation, and yet we think it possible for even the 
plain man by the use of such ordinary care and discretion, 
as characterizes him in the ordinary walks of life, to dis- 
tinguish between the genuine and the counterfeit. 

It is of primary importance as we seek an answer to the 
question, What is Christianity? that we realize that we are 
dealing with a historical question. We are seeking to as- 
certain the nature, not of a “spontaneous” but of a “his- 
torical,” or “founded,” or “positive” religion, a religion 
that had a definite beginning in the life, teaching, and work 
of a particular person. The question, What is Christianity? 
does not differ in kind from the question, What is Dar- 
winism? or What is Mormonism? How do we go about it 
to learn what Darwinsm is? Is it not by reading the writings 
of Darwin and by considering the views of his representa- 
tive disciples? How do we find out what Mormonism is? 
Is it not by reading the Book of Mormon and by consider- 
ing the views of representative Mormons? And how other- 
wise can we discover what Christianity is? It cannot be 
too much emphasied, or too often reiterated, that the ques- 
tion, What is Christianity? is first, last and always an his- 
torical question. Such questions as, Is Christianity true? 
Is Christianity of value? Is Christianity acceptable to the 


3 Studies in Christian Philosophy, p. 36. 
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modern man? should be held strictly in abeyance until we 
learn what Christianity is. Christianity may be false as 
Haeckel supposed, as harmful as Nietzsche supposed, as un- 
acceptable to the modern man as George Burman Foster 
supposed; but what has that to do with the question what 
manner of thing is it? 

Many, perhaps most, of the wrong answers given to this 
question are due to an initial failure to realize its historical 
nature. As a result the historical question, What is Chris- 
tianity? is confused with the rational question, What is 
true? or the ethical question, What is right? or the practical 
question, What is valuable? or the philosophical question, 
What is the highest ideal? Christianity may or may not be 
true—how can we judge that until we know what it is? 
Its contents may be moral or immoral—are we in a position 
to say until we know what they are? It may be worthless 
or beyond price—how can we appraise it until we know 
what it is? It may be a manifestation of the ideal or of a 
comparatively inferior religion—how can we say until we 
at least know what sort of religion it is? An illustration 
may be found in an article entitled, “What is the Christian 
Religion”? by Professor D. C. Macintosh.* In the early part 
of this article it is said that redemption in the blood of Christ 
as a sacrifice for sin is “not only not essential to Christianity, 
because contrary to reason, but moreover essentially un- 
christian, because opposed to the principles of sound moral- 
ity” (p. 18). Later it is contended that the Christian religion 
“must be in essence whatever in actual phenomenal Chris- 
tianity is necessary for the realization of the true ideal of 
human spiritual life in general and of human religion in 
particular” (p. 27). It is somewhat difficult to understand, 
however, just why any conception is unchristian merely be- 
cause it does not agree with our notion of what is rational 
or moral or the true ideal. It is no doubt interesting to know 
what Professor Macintosh regards as rational and moral, as 
well as his conception of the ideal religion, but it is not so 


4 Harvard Theological Review, January, 1914. 
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clear that this addition to our knowledge furthers our under- 
standing of what Christianity is. Of course, if we find in 
Christianity irrational or immoral or unideal elements we 
shall, to that extent at least, reject it—no one advocates 
the acceptance of Christianity whether or not it is irrational 
or immoral. But surely we are not warranted on stich grounds 
to say that these, to us, irrational or immoral or unideal ele- 
ments are no part of Christianity. The result can only be, 
as in Professor Macintosh’s case, that what is presented as 
Christianity is not so much Christianity as our individual 
conception of what is rational and moral and the true ideal. 
As a matter of fact we have no more right to approach the 
question, What is Christianity? with the assumption that it 
is rational and moral and the ideal religion than we have 
to approach the question, What is Mormonism? with the 
same assumption. Such questions as, Is Christianity true? 
Is it moral? Is it of value? Does it possess the element 
of finality? Is it acceptable to the modern mind? are su- 
premely important but they should be disregarded when we 
are considering the question, What is Christianity? It is 
conceivable that the time is ripe to abandon the religion 
founded by Jesus and practiced ever since by His disciples, 
and to substitute some other religion for it, but at any rate 
we can discover what is truly Christian, what is legitimately 
called Christianity, only by historical study. 

It has been much debated whether we are to get our con- 
ception of Christianity exclusively from its early presentation 
in the New Testament or from its whole historical mani- 
festation. It is obvious that Christianity, or at least what 
is called Christianity, not only existed in the first century 
but exists today; and that if this were not the case few 
of us would have any interest in the question, What is 
Christianity? It is clear also that unless Christianity in 
some of its historical manifestations has adhered to its origi- 
nal type, so that there is such a thing as a fundamental 
type of Christianity which has remained essentially the 
same in the midst of its ever-changing environment and 
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through all the forms it has assumed, there is not only no 
Christianity in the world at present essentially the same as 
New Testament Christianity, but all conceptions of Chris- 
tianity derived from its historical manifestation as a whole 
are essentially wrong conceptions. In that case we can obtain 
even a relatively right estimate of Christianity only as we 
confine our attention to its New Testament presentation. 
But on the assumption that Christianity has adhered to type 
closely enough to warrant Warfield in saying that “impure 
as the development of Christianity has been, imperfect as has 
always been its manifestation, corrupt as has often been its 
expression, it has always presented itself to the world, as a 
whole, substantially under one unvarying form,’ it is evi- 
dent that we can obtain a more or less adequate conception of 
the Christian religion by considering its historical manifesta- 
tion as a world phenomenon. 

If we had to choose between getting our conception of 
Christianity from its New Testament manifestation and its 
historical manifestation as a whole, unquestionably we should 
get it from the former. As a “founded” religion Christianity 
derives its specific content from its founders, Christ and His 
apostles. As such nothing can be regarded as belonging to its 
essential content that does not appear in New Testament 
Christianity or cannot be legitimately deduced from it. Not 
only may nothing be insisted on as essential to Christianity 
that lacks New Testament support, but all its later manifesta- 
tions are to be classified as pure or corrupt, as adequate or in- 
adequate, by reference to this original content. Moreover as 
judged by this standard all later manifestations are imper- 
fect and some of them largely apostate. And yet, while we 
ought to attach primary significance to the New Testament 
presentation in formulating our conception of Christianity, 
we ought not to neglect its later historical manifestations. It 
is conceivable, no doubt that at an early date Christianity de- 
parted so radically from type that historical Christianity as 
a whole is a totally different religion from the religion of the 


5 Harvard Theological Review, October, 1912, p. 462. 
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New Testament, but it is difficult, if not impossible, to believe 
that such is the case and at the same time believe that the 
religion of the New Testament is a God-given religion and its 
founder the Son of God. It is scarcely supposable that nine- 
teen centuries elapsed before Christ’s promise of His Spirit 
to guide His disciples into truth began to be fulfilled. And 
unless practically the whole historical development of Chris- 
tianity has been a departure from type, it is altogether prob- 
able that this historical development has some help to offer to 
those desirous of ascertaining its essential content. 

Granted that there has been corruption, is it not also rea- 
sonable to expect explication? In fact apart from the explica- 
tion afforded by its whole historical manifestation no one of 
us today would have any adequate conception of what Chris- 
tianity is. The deposit of divine truth in the teachings of 
Christ and His apostles has not supplied merely the starting- 
point in the development of doctrine in the church; it has 
rather supplied the goal towards which we are still slowly and 
painfully striving. It is an illusion to suppose that any of us 
have gotten our conception of Christianity direct from the 
New Testament uninfluenced by the later historical develop- 
ments. We no more draw our conception of Christianity at 
first hand from the New Testament than we draw our scien- 
tific knowledge direct from nature, unaided by text-books, 
or the laborious researches of others. Athanasius and Augus- 
tine and Anselm, and Luther and Calvin, not to mention oth- 
ers, have not labored in vain. And it is because we have en- 
tered into their labors that we have a more adequate concep- 
tion of Christianity than did the Christians of the second 
century. This is not to deny, rather it is to affirm, that every- 
thing presented as an essential element of Christianity must 
be able to present New Testament credentials; but it is to 
maintain that actually our conception of Christianity is de- 
rived both from its New Testament presentation and its 
whole historical manifestation. Granted that the New Testa- 
ment is our original and only authoritative source of knowl- 
edge, and that we must be constantly on our guard when 
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considering the later developments lest we look upon perver- — 
sions or even falsifications of Christianity as being in the line 
of true development, it is none the less true that we, for the 
most part at least, have been so largely influenced in our in- 
terpretation of the New Testament by the teaching of the ex- 
isting churches as expressed in their creeds and especially as 
expressed by their accredited teachers that unless Christianity 
has adhered somewhat closely to type there is little reason 
to suppose that there is much real Christiaunity in the world 
today. 

The assumption that Christianity has, broadly speaking, 
conformed to type does not pass unchallenged. It is denied 
by two influential schools of thought. For want of better 
names, yet with substantial accuracy, they may be called the 
liberal and the modernist schools. According to the “Lib- 
erals,’’ composed of such men as Harnack, Bousset, Wrede, 
and their host of followers, almost the entire historical mani- 
festation of Christianity has been a radical departure from 
type. Almost immediately after the death of Christ, they 
tell us, the “religion of Jesus’ was transformed, refashioned, 
made over, radically altered, under the influence of the pre- 
Christian beliefs of His earliest followers. The religion of 
the “primitive community” was in turn overlaid and trans- 
formed by the theological constructions of Paul, with the 
result that it is Paulinism rather than Christianity with 
which Church history for the most part concerns itself. 
These scholars all but unanimously admit that the Chris- 
tianity that has dominated the ages is essentially one with 
Paulinism ; hence that since Paul Christianity has conformed 
rather closely to type. They maintain, however, that there 
are two high mountains through which we must tunnel, if 
we are to pass from Paulinism to the Christianity of Jesus. 
The first mountain lies between Paulinism and the religion 
of the “primitive community’; the second between the re- 
ligion of the “primitive community” and the “religion of 
Jesus.” Henry C. Vedder is only repeating the view that has 
become traditional in “Liberal” circles when he writes: “The 
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publication of the words of Jesus in the Gospels found 
men’s minds preoccupied with other ideas, and his teachings 
made little impression. The Christians of A.D. 80, and after- 
ward, supposed they were following closely in the footsteps 
of the Master, when they had really cast aside the most im- 
portant of his instructions and adopted an ideal of life alto- 
gether foreign to his. It required nineteen centuries after that 
for men to catch sight once more of what Jesus intended and 
hoped to accomplish.’’ 

Did Christianity thus early depart from type? Did the 
“primitive community” more or less unconsciously trans- 
form the teachings of Jesus into something quite different? 
Was Paul rather than Jesus the founder of historical Chris- 
tianity? It is becoming increasingly clear that insuperable 
obstacles lie in the way of this thesis. Paul certainly did not 
regard himself as the founder of a new religion; he ex- 
plicitly denies that he preached any other Gospel than that 
which had been preached. Harnack himself admits that 
Paul was not the originator of the Gospel he preached. To 
the great surprise of many “Liberals,” to whom it had. be- 
come traditional that Paul was “the second founder’ of 
Christianity, he said in the address which he delivered before 
the Fifth International Congress of Free Christianity and 
Religious Progress: 


The declaration that “Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures’ Paul indicates to be a traditional, therefore a 
generally, accepted article of faith of the first rank ; and he says 
the same concerning the resurrection of Christ. According to 
this it is certain that the first apostles also, as well as the con- 
gregation at Jerusalem, shared this conviction and doctrine. 
This is also proved by the first chapters of the Book of Acts, 
the credibility of which is indisputable in this respect. There- 
fore the problem must be moved back chronologically from Paul 
to the first disciples of Christ, who had already preached the 
dying of Christ for sin and His resurrection. If they preached 
it, however, they recognized it at once as the main factor, there- 
fore as “the Gospel” within the Gospel, and this indeed is clear- 
ly shown in the oldest written Gospel that we have, namely that 
of Mark. The whole work of Mark is so disposed and composed 


6 The Fundamentals of Christianity, p. 97. 
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that death and resurrection appear as the aim of the entire pre- 
sentation. Even if Mark was admittedly influenced by the 
preaching of Paul, yet the Gospel specially written for the Jews, 
that according to Matthew, has the same form. It could not then 
have been new to the Christians of Palestine.” 


It is to be regretted that Harnack does not see that what 
Paul received from the “primitive community,” the “primi- 
tive community” received from Jesus himself; but that is no 
reason why we should not. We have abundant reason for so 
doing. It has proved impossible to discover a more primitive 
Gospel than that of the “primitive community.” Not only 
is it clearer than ever that the same Christ meets us in all 
the books of the New Testament, so that the Christ of 
Paul and John does not differ essentially from the Christ 
of the Synoptists, but literary and historical criticism has 
failed to discover any Christ more primitive than the Christ 
of the New Testament. The choice at the end of the day is 
seen to be between the Christ of the New Testament and no 
Christ at all. On the basis of a detailed examination of the 
relevant evidence James Denney affirmed, and all sound 
scholarship supports the affirmation, that “Christianity never 
existed in the world as a religion in which men shared the 
faith of Jesus, but was from the very beginning, and amid 
all undeniable diversities, a religion in which Jesus was the 
object of faith.”* The only sound conclusion, therefore, is 
that not only in the mind of Paul but in the mind of the 
“primitive community,” and not only in the mind of the 
“primitive community” but in the mind of Jesus himself, 
the religion He founded is in fundamental accord with 
historical Christianity.® 


* Proceedings and Papers of the Fifth International Congress of Free 
Christianity and Religious Progress, p. I0t. 

8 Jesus and the Gospel, p. 12. 

®For detailed support of this judgment the following references 
among others may be consulted. The Lord of Glory by B. B. Warfield, 
especially pages 146-173; Jesus and the Gospel by James Denney, es- 
pecially pages 1-90; The Origin of Paul’s Religion by J. Gresham 
Machen. Prof. Machen’s book is specially important in this connection 
as it contains, it seems to us, a triumphant refutation of the leading 
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That Christianity has not held at all closely to type is 
also maintained by the ‘“Modernists” in both Catholic and 
Protestant circles. According to the “Modernists’’ the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus was but the germ out of which later Chris- 
tianity has grown. Their attitude toward the New Testament 
literature is often more radical even than that of the “Lib- 
erals,’’ but when they have discovered the “Christianity of 
Christ” they do not identify this with true Christianity and 
use it as a norm to discriminate between its pure and its 
corrupt manifestations; they treat it merely as the seed out 
of which the tree of Christianity has grown. While the 
“Liberals” show a tendency to treat the historical develop- 
ments of Christianity as though they had no bearing on the 
question, What is Christianity? the “Modernists’” show a 
tendency to treat its earliest manifestations as seen in Jesus 
and his immediate disciples as a more or less negligible 
quantity in answering this question. With them Christian- 
ity is a living and growing thing; and the important matter 
is not what it was nearly two thousand years ago but what 
it is today. Lyman Abbott was writing under the influence 
of this point of view—the pioneer and perhaps the best 
representative of which is Loisy*°—when he wrote: “The 
Christianity of the Twentieth Century is not the same as 
the Christianity of Jesus Christ; and it ought not to be. 
For Christianity is a life, and after nineteen centuries of 
growth it can no more be the same it was in the First Century 
than an oak is the same as an acorn!””** Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick under the same influence writes: “The progressiveness 
of Christianity is not simply its response to a progressive 
age; the progressiveness of Christianity springs from its 
own inherent vitality. So far is this from being regrettable, 
that a modern Christian rejoices in it and gladly recog- 
nizes' not only that he is thinking thoughts and undertaking 


explanations of Paulinism that regard it as other than the religion 
Jesus founded. 

10 The Gospel and the Church. 

11 What Christianity means to me, Prologue, p. vii. 
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enterprises which his fathers would not have understood, 
but also that his children after him will differ quite as 
much in teaching and practice from the modernity of to- 
day.’’** George Cross gives expression to the same point of 
view when he makes such statements as these: “It must 
not be assumed that there are available for our use any 
fixed standard tests for the final determination of what is 
truly Christian as distinct from that which claims to be 
Christian”; “It is even possible—and we say it with the 
very deepest reverence for him in our hearts—that if all the 
teachings of Jesus were brought together in the exact form 
in which he gave them there might be found among them 
some that would not commend themselves as fixed and final 
to the most intelligent and devout Christians of the present 
day”; “We know of nothing that has remained or can re- 
main unchanged from the inception of the Christian faith 
down to the present”; “The Christianity of yesterday was 
creative of the Christianity of today at the same time the 
Christianity of today is more and somewhat other than the 
Christianity of yesterday. For it recreates that which came 
from the past and makes it new.’’*® 

In order that we may believe, in the face of the “Modern- 
ists,” that there is such a thing as a fundamental type of 
Christianity that has persisted throughout the ages, it is not 
necessary that we consider the tenability of their evolution- 
ism—the dominating concept under which they operate. If 
we were discussing the finality of Christianity that might be 
necessary; but not when we are merely asking, What is 
Christianity? For our present purpose, it is enough if we 
can show that since its origin some nineteen hundred years 
ago it has held so closely to type that much of the Chris- 
tianity of today is essentially the same as the Christianity of 
Christ and His apostles. We readily admit that if some of the 
things called Christianity today can substantiate their claim 
to the name, Christianity has radically departed from type. 


12 Christianity and Progress, p. 164. 
13 Creative Christianity, pp. 26, 34, 47 and 52. 
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What however if these things are rightly spoken of as Chris- 
tianity falsely so-called? No doubt the ‘“Modernists” can 
make a more or less plausible defense of their thesis; but 
we are confident that they do this only by ignoring the 
distinction between fluctuations and mutations in the history 
of Christianity. Ignoring this distinction they treat the cur- 
rents and eddies along the edge as though they were the 
main stream of Christian history. Thus they create the im- 
pression of a departure from type where none exists. 
The real issue raised by the “Modernists’” is whether 
Christianity as a world-phenomenon has held fundamentally 
to type, and whatever the fluctuations that have marked its 
history has shown an unmistakable tendency to revert to 
its fundamental type as seen in its founders, Christ and His 
apostles. We have already indicated our reasons for suppos- 
ing that Paulinism is one with original Christianity; hence 
all that we need to do to show that Christianity, broadly 
speaking, has not departed fundamentally from type is to 
show that historical or traditional Christianity is essentially 
one with Paulinism. This is not difficult to do. It is not even 
necessary in dealing with the “Liberals.” They are all but 
unanimous in admitting it. So outstanding a representative 
as Bousset charges “the orthodox” with “basing the truth of 
their whole system and the form of their faith on a fan- 
tastic mythical-dogmatic interpretation of the life of Jesus 
by Paul.”’** And Wrede says it was Paul who “introduced 
into Christianity the ideas whose influence on its history up 
to the present time has been deepest and most far-reaching.” 
Neither is it necessary in the case of the ordinary Chris- 
tian. The rank and file of those calling themselves Christians 
are not conscious of any fundamental discrepancy between 
their own religion and Paulinism. They may like Peter find 
“some things hard to be understood” in Paul’s writings but 


14The Significance of the Personality of Jesus Christ for Belief in 
Proceedings and Papers of the Fifth International Congress of Free 
Christiamty and Religious Progress, p. 209. 

15 Paul, p. 179. 
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as far as they understand them his teachings find a ready 
response in their souls. Even a non-Christian can scarcely 
read a volume like Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom. without 
realizing that while these creeds express Paulinism with 
various degrees of purity yet they are expressions of Paul- 
inism. 

The sharp contrasts, so frequently made by ‘“‘Modernists,”’ 
between the later and the earliest forms of Christianity 
should not be taken very seriously. To estimate them at their 
true value we need only remember that what they are con- 
trasting is not later Christianity and Paulinism, or even 
pre-Pauline Christianity, but later Christianity and the Chris- 
tianity they find in the early Christian literature after that 
literature has been reconstructed on the basis of their natu- 
ralistic postulates. While they professedly contrast later 
Christianity and the “religion of Jesus’; yet what they call 
the “religion of Jesus,’ is about as different from the re- 
ligion that Jesus actually founded as any religion could pos- 
sibly be. It is not maintained, of course, that there is no con- 
trast between the religion that Jesus founded and later Chris- 
tianity—-imperfect and degenerate types meet us always and 
everywhere in later Christianity; nowhere do we find ab- 
solutely pure Christianity—but it is maintained without fear 
of successful contradiction that on the whole Christianity 
has held closely enough to type to enable the plain man to 
see and feel the gulf between Christianity and all other 
forms of religion. 

It is sometimes assumed that we can obtain a sufficiently 
exact answer to the question, What is Christianity? merely 
by ascertaining what is common to those professing and 
calling themselves Christians, what is common being re- 
garded as essential and what is not common as unessential. 
Accordingly some tell us that Christianity is what has been 
held by those professing and calling themselves Christians 
during the past nineteen hundred years, while others, more 
under the influence of evolution, tell us that the Christianity 
of any age, including our own age, is what is held by those 
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of that age who profess and call themselves Christians. 
Whether we taken the problem chronologically or geograph- 
ically, the method is fatally inadequate. Suppose that any con- 
siderable number of those that have called, or do call, them- 
selves Christians were, or are, not really Christians at all. Then 
what has been, or is, held in common contains nothing spe- 
cifically Christian; also the non-Christian forms of thought 
would be left out. But even if we suppose that all those who 
have called, or do call, themselves Christians were, or are, 
really Christians, such a mode of procedure would only give 
us the minimum of Christianity, the very least a man can hold 
and still call himself a Christian, Otherwise the most at- 
tenuated forms of Christianity of which we have knowledge 
would be excluded. Suppose we ask the question, What is 
a man? Do we merely want to know what all men have, or 
have had, in common? If so we are trying to discover the 
poorest, meanest, least developed specimen, physically, in- 
tellectually and morally, that has existed, or does exist, en- 
titled to be called a man. Do we not rather want to know 
what a normal or representative man is? Surely it is not 
otherwise when we ask, What is Christianity? We are in- 
quiring what normal, representative Christianity is, not the 
most attenuated, contentless form of thought that can possi- 
bly call itself Christianity. At its very best this method can 
only give us the minimum of Christianity. But unless we are 
wholly wrong in supposing that there has been—and es- 
pecially that there is—much counterfeit Christianity in the 
world, it will not even give us this. It will merely give us 
what Christianity has in common with natural religion. Un- 
questionably Christianity and natural religion have much 
in common. They may both teach faith in God and duty 
and immortality but what they teach in common will not in- 
clude anything distinctly Christian. 

If now we approach the question, What is Christianity ? 
with these two assumptions (1) that itis a “founded” religion 
that has a specific content of its own derived ultimately from 
Jesus Christ and (2) that since its founding it has, broadly 
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speaking, not “run wild” but adhered to type—and apart 
from these assumptions Christianity is a word without defi- 
nite meaning—what do we discover? 

If we approach the question in that purely objective man- 
ner which alone befits our approach to an historical question, 
we will discover, first of all, whether we consider the Chris- 
tianity, of the New Testament or the whole of its historical 
manifestation, that it is a religion that ascribes its begin- 
ning and its continuance to the person of Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tianity is not the only religion that ascribes its origin to the 
life, teaching and work of a person—Buddhism and Mo- 
hammedanism do the same, to mention no others—but in no 
other religion does its founder occupy such a position as 
Jesus occupies in Christianity. For Christianity Jesus is 
much more than founder: He is also a present object of wor- 
ship. He is conceived not only as one who was but as one 
who is, not only as one who lived and worked in the past 
but as one who lives and works still, so that Christianity has 
been as dependent on Him through the ages—is as depen- 
dent on Him today—as when He trod the earth. Buddha 
and Mohammed might be forgotten and the religions they 
founded remain essentially what they are, because the bond 
that binds their followers together is not so much loyalty 
to their persons, much as they have been honored as more 
or less deified persons, as loyalty to the principles and pre- 
cepts they taught and exemplified. Could they behold the 
things done on earth, they would be satisfied if they saw 
the principles they taught ruling in the hearts of men. It 
is far otherwise in the case of Christ. He promised to be 
with His disciples to the end of the world, and desires the 
love, trust, obedience and worship of mankind. He is not 
satisfied to see men observing the things He commanded, 
even if they observe them in a spirit of love, unless they act 
out of a consideration for Himself. Paul expressed the 
mind and hope of Christi for all mankind when he wrote to 
the Colossians: “And whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
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God the Father through Him.” Where He is forgotten or 
ignored, even if His spirit lives on in individuals or even 
communities and much of what He taught is known and 
done, Christianity does not exist. For Christ is Christianity 
itself. He does not merely point out the way to God and sal- 
vation: He is the Way itself. 

We discover in the next place, as a no less outstanding 
characteristic of Christianity, that it is a redemptive re- 
ligion—a redemptive religion not in the vague sense char- 
acteristic of other religions but in the particular sense that 
it offers salvation from sin, conceived as guilt and power 
and pollution, through the expiatory death of Jesus Christ. 
The object of Christian faith has never been Christ simpli- 
ter but always Christ as crucified. It may even be said that 
the thought of Christianity as a redemptive religion in this 
specific sense is more prominent than the thought of it as 
a religion that ascribes its origin and continuance to Christ 
—Christ being valued most of all because of His redeeming 
work. It has ever been recognized that all that Christ ex- 
perienced on earth, all He said and did during that period, 
contributed toward giving Him as the living one the sig- 
nificance He possesses; but unquestionably it has always 
been recognized that what contributed most was His death 
on the Cross. It has always been confessed, and not only 
confessed but placed in the very center of the Christian 
confession, that apart from that death He would not be 
qualified to be our redeemer, to grant unto us the forgive- 
ness of our sins and an inheritance among those who are 
sanctified through faith in Him. With Paul the Church 
Universal has proclaimed as the most important fact of 
all that Christ died for our sins. Every great branch of the 
Christian Church has assigned to His death, regarded as 
an expiatory sacrifice, the place of primary importance. 
This appears whether we regard the writings of their repre- 
sentative theologians, the statements of their official creeds, 
or their hymns and spiritual songs. Greek Catholics and 
Roman Catholics and Protestants have at least been united 
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in accepting the Cross as the symbol of Christianity and 
in singing the praises of the “Lamb that was slain.” 

In view of the anti-supernaturalism of the age there is 
need of stressing a third characteristic, viz., the super- 
naturalism of Christianity. In the nature of the case a re- 
ligion that looks upon a historical person not only as hav- 
ing lived in the past but as living in the present, and living 
as an object of faith, is supernaturalistic to the core. It is 
equally evident that a religion that offers salvation from sin, 
felt as guilt and power and pollution, on the basis of the 
death of this object of worship is through and through a 
supernatural religion—both as regards what happened two 
thousand years ago and what takes place in human hearts 
today. It should be added perhaps that we must consider the 
future as well as the past and present, if we would adequate- 
ly appreciate the supernaturalism of Christianity. It is not 
enough that we recognize the supernatural in the sense of 
creative acts of God in human history that have brought 
about, and are bringing about, in human history phenomena 
impossible through the unaided operation of natural causes, 
however divinely guided: there must also be a frank recog- 
nition of the fact that the immortality that Christianity 
posits both for the individual and the race cannot be realized 
apart from similiar manifestations of the supernatural. The 
eschatological interest is not an appendage to Christian ex- 
perience; it is essential to its very being. The salvation the 
Christian embraces is a salvation for the life to come even 
more than for the life that now is. As a result the center of 
gravity for Christian thought and life is in the world to come. 
A religion whose circumference does not extend beyond the 
present life and the present world, and which does not have a 
supernaturalistic eschatological outlook, lacks one of the out- 
standing characteristics of historic and especially New Testa- 
ment Christianity. In describing Christianity as a world- 
phenomenon it will not do to say, therefore, that although the 
supernatural element has never been absent from its procla- 
mation, yet it has always been an element near the periphery 
of its message. Such a representation is so inadequate as to 
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be palpably misleading. It is only because men insist on apply- 
ing the name “Christianity” to things that lack all that is dis- 
tinctive of historical Christianity that such a representation is 
possible. Whatever our personal attitude toward the super- 
natural, there is no occasion for concealing from ourselves, or 
of seeking to conceal from others, the fact that the super- 
natural so enters into the very substance of Christianity as a 
world-phenomenon that Christianity de-supernaturalized is 
Christianity extinct. 

So pronounced, so wide-spread is that naturalism of 
thought and sentiment characteristic of the present age 
that we are apt to forget that it is of comparatively recent 
origin. Previous to the so-called “Enlightenment” of the 
eighteenth century all life and world views, both within 
and without Christian circles, were supernaturalistic. Then 
appeared for the first time the so-called empirico-scientific 
conception which professes to explain the entire world, in- 
cluding man and religion and morality, without the aid of 
any supernatural factor, purely from resident forces and ac- 
cording to unvarying laws. It is only within the last fifty 
years, however, that it has grown to such proportions as to 
have the courage to contest the right of historical Christian- 
ity to dominate the thought and life of the future. It was 
only to be expected that an increasing effort to naturalize 
Christianity would go hand in hand with the increasing 
acceptance of this anti-supernaturalistic life and world view. 
A galaxy of brilliant scholars have devoted themselves to 
the task. If they have failed, as we believe they have, it has 
only been because they were attempting the impossible. It 
admits of no denial that historical Christianity, including 
the Christianity of New Testament times, claims to be 
supernatural. Men used to argue in an amusingly learned 
way that, whatever might be true of Paul and John, the 
Synoptists present us with an essentially human Jesus. That 
day is past. Even Bousset says: “For the belief of the com- 
munity, which is shared already by the oldest evangelist, 
Jesus is the miraculous Son of God, on whom men believe, 
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whom men put wholly on the side of God.”’*® The Jesus 
of the first three Gospels is a supernatural Jesus. At this 
point, then, radical and conservative scholarship agree. The 
movement of thought in the attempt to naturalize Chris- 
tianity, therefore, seems to be something like this. The 
Jesus even of Mark, assumed to be the oldest Gospel, is a 
supernatural Jesus. But the supernatural as a factor in 
human life is a figment of the imagination. Hence there 
must be a Jesus more primitive than the Jesus of the 
evangelists, and this Jesus must be a purely natural Jesus. 
The natural and the supernatural elements in the narratives, 
however, are so inextricably interwoven as to be inseparable. 
The supernatural elements are as well attested as the natural 
elements. It is not surprising, therefore, that the more radi- 
cal—should we not say the more consistent ?—of the natu- 
ralistic critics are denying that Jesus ever existed. At any 
rate there seems to be as good reason for saying that there 
was no Jesus at all behind the Jesus of the evangelists as 
that back of the Jesus of the evangelists there was a purely 
human Jesus. All the historical evidence we have at least 
points to a supernatural Jesus. 

But even supposing it were possible to get back of the Jesus 
of the evangelists to a more primitive Jesus, Christianity 
would still remain unexplained. The Jesus that even the 
more conservative of the naturalistic critics rescue for us 
—the fanatic or paranoic Jesus of some is worse than no 
Jesus at all—is useless as an explanation of the origin and 
continuance of historic Christianity. If the Jesus of the 
evangelists is essentially a fictitious character, how has it 
come about that He has exerted as great an influence in his- 
tory as if He were historical? As the late Professor A. M. 
Fairbairn put it: “We have not solved, we have not even 
stated and defined, the problem as to the person of Jesus when 
we have written the life of Jesus, for that problem is raised 
less by the Gospels than by Christ’s place and function 
in the collective history of man.” “Christ has to be fitted 
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into our scheme of things, and we have to explain (1) how 
His historical action has corresponded to His fictitious rather 
than His real character; and (2) what sort of blind accident 
or ironical indifference to right can reign in a universe which 
has allowed to fiction greater powers than have been granted 
to truth.’ In arguing that it requires the supernatural 
Jesus of the New Testament to account for the Christianity 
of history we are not appealing to the argument from effects 
because we are sceptical of the ability of historical criticism 
to give us not only an actual but a supernatural Jesus. We 
are merely pointing out an additional reason for believing 
in a supernatural Jesus. As a matter of fact either the Jesus 
of the New Testament is the primitive, the only historical 
Jesus, or all knowledge of such a Jesus is lost beyond re- 
covery. We have been hearing a good deal of the mythical 
Jesus; we need not hesitate to affirm however that it is 
“the desupernaturalized Jesus which is the mythical Jesus, 
who never had any existence, the postulation of the exist- 
ence of whom explains nothing and leaves the whole his- 
torical development hanging in the air.” 

Since the only Christianity discoverable in the first century 
is a supernatural Christianity, and since this is the only 
Christianity that has been dominant in later ages, it seems 
clear that when we are asked, What is Christianity? we must 
reply that it is through and through a supernatural religion. 
We may or may not like supernaturalism, but it is scarcely 
open to us to deny that it is essential to Christianity. 

If then we investigate Christianity, whether as it appears 
in its founders or as it appears during its whole historical 
manifestation, intent merely on learning what it is, we 
discover that, whatever else it may be, Christianity is that 
specific religion that had its origin and finds its continuance 
in the life, work and teachings of Jesus Christ, He being 
conceived of so highly, after so supernatural a fashion, that 
He is placed side by side with God as a proper object of 
worship. More particularly it is that redemptive religion that 
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provides for mankind a salvation from sin, felt as guilt and 
power and pollution, through the expiatory death of this 
God-man—both for this life and the life to come. 

Men may like or they may dislike such a religion. They 
may think it rational or irrational, moral or immoral. They 
may esteem it their chief treasure, that without which they 
would be utterly undone; or they may appraise it as a thing 
of no value, or even as a thing to be destroyed because 
positively harmful. Be their judgment of it what it may, 
true or false, moral or immoral, valuable or worthless, it 
is vain and futile for them—in the presence of those who 
have the earliest Christian writings in one hand and a re- 
liable history of Christian thought in the other—to deny that 
as a matter of fact this is the sort of religion which Chris- 
tianity is. 

We do not claim that the definition of Christianity just giv- 
en specifies all that makes Christianity what it is. We do not 
even allege that Christianity is to be found wherever any, 
or even all, of the things mentioned in this definition are 
believed. No doubt Christianity is to be found wherever 
these things are confessed in their New Testament meaning 
and with their New Testament accompaniments. They have 
been so frequently confessed, however, in connection with 
beliefs that practically nullify their significance as to preclude 
our finding either in logic or history warrant for saying that 
Christianity is to be found wherever these things are be- 
lieved. But while we cannot always say of those who con- 
fess these things that they have an adequate Christianity, or 
even any real Christianity at all, we can and do say that 
where these things are not believed there is no Christianity. 
That is to say, though the presence of these things does not 
necessarily spell Christianity, their absence does spell some- 
thing other than Christianity. In the light of the whole 
historical manifestation of Christianity it cannot be denied 
that it has been all but unanimously recognized that without 
these things there is no Christianity. It has been reserved 
for the “Liberals” and the “Modernists” of the present age 
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to commend as Christianity a somewhat that lacks these 
characteristics. Previous to their appearance on the stage 
no considerable group of those calling themselves Chris- 
tians commended a non-miraculous Christianity or a Chris- 
tianity without a Christ who ranked with God or a Chris- 
tianity without a place for the Cross as an atoning sacri- 
fice. So firmly did the founders of Christianity stamp these 
things on the religion they established, or rather to such a 
degree do these things constitute its substance, that, until 
recently, it was all but universally true that even the most 
debased and corrupted forms of Christianity have recog- 
nized them as essential elements of Christianity. Even the 
“Liberals” and “Modernists” do not deny that the Christian- 
ity of the ages is derived in this respect directly from the 
New Testament. In order to find in history any real war- 
rant for their conceptions of Christianity they are compelled, 
as we have pointed out, to maintain that the New Testament 
represents a falsification of true Christianity. They have 
failed, however, to find a more primitive Christianity than 
that of the New Testament; in fact, their efforts have served 
to make increasingly clear that New Testament Christian- 
ity is primitive Christianity. We are more fully warranted 
than ever therefore in affirming—if such language can be 
used without exaggeration—that the things specified in our 
definition of Christianity are things without which there is 
no Christianity. 

Before making use of our definition as a means of dis- 
covering whether any of the things widely called Christianity 
are falsely so called, it may be well to anticipate a serious 
and far reaching objection that is sure to be made to our 
method. It will be objected that the test we apply is a 
doctrinal one and that doctrines are not essential to Chris- 
tianity. This objection has two forms. Sometimes it is said 
that Christianity consists in its facts not its doctrines; more 
frequently that Christianity is life not doctrines. If the ob- 
jection in either of its forms is valid the test we commend 
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is valueless. For unquestionably the test we propose is a 
doctrinal one in the sense meant by these objectors. 

We are told that Christianity consists in its facts not its 
doctrines. But what are Christian doctrines if not inter- 
pretations of its facts? Will the facts alone give us Chris- 
tianity? Certainly the facts are of primary importance. 
Doctrines which are not interpretations of facts are at the 
best myths and at the worst lies. And yet the facts alone 
are dumb and unmeaning. Give the facts no interpretation 
and they will not give us Christianity; give them an inter- 
pretation other than that of the New Testament and they 
will yield us something other than Christianity. Where a 
fact and its proper interpretation are under discussion men 
may differ as to which is the proper interpretation; but it 
is idle to suppose that they can agree as to the fact and its 
value while differing as to its interpretation, or that they 
can agree to be content with no interpretation at all. It 
seems to us that James Denney did not go too far when he 
wrote: “A fact of which there is absolutely no theory is 
a fact which stands out of relation to everything in the 
universe, a fact which has no connection with any part of 
our experience; it is a blank unintelligibility, a rock in 
the sky, a mere irrelevance in the mind of man. There is no 
such thing conceivable as a fact of which there is no theory, 
or even a fact of which we have no theory; such a thing 
could not enter owr world at all; if there could be such a 
thing, it would be so far from having the virtue to redeem 
us from sin, that it would have no interest for us and no 
effect upon us at all.’** But whether he did or not, it is 
evident that the distinction between facts and their inter- 
pretations has no application when we are concerned with 
that concrete phenomenon we call Christianity. This at 
any rate is a somewhat constituted not merely by its facts, 
but by its facts as understood in a particular way, that is to 
say by its doctrines as well as its facts. Neither alone give 
us Christianity as it meets us in history; hence as long as 
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our primary aim is to discover not the truth or the value 
of Christianity but merely what it is, any and all dis- 
cussion of the validity of the distinction between facts and 
doctrines is wholly irrelevant. Be the validity of the dis- 
tinction what it may, Christianity as it appears in its found- 
ers and as a world-phenomenon goes to pieces when either 
its facts or its doctrines are eliminated, for in it the two 
are inextricably intertwined. 

We have yet to consider the objection in its other form, 
the form in which it makes its widest appeal. Christianity, 
we are told, is life not doctrines. Christian doctrines are 
products rather than producers of the Christian life. They 
are the changing intellectual expression of the life that pre- 
cedes them, logically and chronologically. As such they come 
and go, but new ones constantly take their place as the prod- 
uct of that life that is found in living Christian men and 
women. As such they possess no absolute significance, and 
provided they express the life one set of doctrines is as good 
as the other. The life is the principal thing, the one thing 
of vital importance; as long as it flourishes the doctrines 
may be left to take care of themselves. The doctrines have 
a certain value as the intellectual expression of the life and 
as a means of cultivating the life; but their place is always 
secondary never primary. Expressed in this form the ob- 
jection has a pious ring. It is true that Christianity is a 
life—no one ever denied it—but is it so clear that this life 
is the mother of its doctrines? What if the life is the product 
of the doctrines rather than the doctrines the product of the 
life? In that case to say that the doctrines are of secondary 
importance is like saying that apple trees are of secondary 
importance as compared with the apples they bear. 

Is it true that Christianity is life not doctrines? Such a 
statement belongs manifestly in the sphere of history and 
must, therefore, be subject to historical investigation. It 
is a declaration the same in kind as if we were to say that 
Voltaire was a Christian philosopher. We may believe that 
he ought to have been a Christian philosopher, that it would 
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have been better if he had been a Christian philosopher, 
but when we consider the matter historically we are merely 
concerned to find out whether such was actually the case. 
And if we investigate Christianity as an historical phe- 
nomenon, whether in its earlier or later manifestations, we 
find that as a matter of fact it is not a life in the sense 
meant. The first Christian missionaries as little as later 
ones, looked upon Christianity as merely a way of life. 
They were not primarily exhorters but heralds of a message 
—a message that had to do first of all not with the wonderful 
“life” of Jesus or themselves but with the significance of 
something that had happened, particularly the death and re- 
surrection of Jesus. We may think it regrettable that Chris- 
tianity has ascribed the primacy to doctrines, that from the 
very beginning it has looked upon itself not merely as a 
life but as a life based on a message about its founder, and 
so has always placed this message in the forefront; but we 
should not permit our dissatisfaction with this course to 
lead us to misrepresent the real nature of this religion. We 
may believe that the time has come to substitute another 
religion for Christianity; but history affords us no warrant 
for saying that Christianity is a life in the modern mean- 
ing of the expression. Whether it is psychologically sound 
to say that life precedes doctrines, or the contrary, it may 
not be questioned that according to Christianity doctrines do 
logically precede life. We do not allege, of course, that the 
religion Jesus founded consists only of doctrines—who does 
not know that such a representation is a baseless caricature? 
What we allege is that Christians doctrines are indispens- 
able to the production and maintenance of the Christian 
life, that the life is the expression of the doctrine, that while 
Christianity is both a life and a doctrine yet logically the 
life follows the doctrine and can no more rise above it than 
a stream above its source. If by the assertion that Chris- 
tianity is life not doctrine it were merely meant that doctrines 
are not an end in themselves, or that doctrines have no 
power to produce life apart from the creative operations of 
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the Holy Spirit, we would readily concur. What is meant 
by the assertion as currently made, however, is that the 
Christian life is first not only in importance but logically 
and psychologically and as such more or less independent 
of Christian, doctrines. In this sense the assertion lacks his- 
torical support—unless we look upon modern religious lib- 
eralism as a manifestation of genuine Christianity. 

We, therefore, see no reason why we should turn aside 
from our purpose of making use of our definition of Chris- 
tianity to ascertain whether certain of the things called 
Christianity today are really Christianity, because, forsooth, 
it involves the application of a doctrinal test. Since Chris- 
tianity is a historical religion a non-doctrinal Christianity 
is an absurdity. No sound objection can be made against 
a doctrinal test. It is inevitable that a religion that bases 
itself on facts that have occurred will be a doctrinal religion, 
seeing that these facts are meaningless unless interpreted. 
Everything calling itself Christianity should be willing to 
submit to the particular test we have proposed. Does it con- 
fess not only the historicity but the supernaturalness of 
Jesus? Does it confess Jesus as a present object of worship 
and as such indispensable to its very being? Does it find in 
this divine Jesus a supernatural redemption, grounded in 
the fact that “Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures”? A satisfactory answer to these questions will 
not prove that it is 100 per cent Christian—additional tests 
will be needed to ascertain the purity and adequacy of its 
Christianity—but an unsatisfactory answer to all, or even 
any, of them makes clear that it falls short of being genuine 
Christianity. 

Those who recognize the validity of our test, but who 
have been assuming that all or nearly all of the things called 
Christianity are what they are labeled, will certainly be 
amazed—no matter how charitably disposed they may be— 
if without fear or favor they apply it to the things spoken 
of as Christianity in these days. 

They will not be long in discovering that some of the 
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so-called Christianity of today does not even posit the his- 
toricity of any Jesus, that more of it does not posit the 
historicity of a supernatural Jesus, that still more of it 
does not posit Jesus as a present object of worship and as 
such the source of its present vitality. It is not enough, as 
we have said, to trace the origin of Christianity to Jesus un- 
less we also see in Him a person who not only lived and 
worked in the past but who lives and works in the present, 
to such an extent that Christianity is as dependent on Him 
today as when He tabernacled in the flesh. It makes no 
great difference, therefore, whether we say with Arthur 
Drews and W. B. Smith that Jesus never existed; or whether 
we say with Harnack and Bousset and Eucken and their 
multitudinous followers that Jesus existed as a subject but 
not as an object of religion; or whether we say with the 
rationalists and mystics as a class that religion cannot be 
dependent on historical facts, and so on Jesus as an his- 
torical fact as little as any other historical fact; in either 
case we are proclaiming a Christianity that, if need be, can 
get along without Jesus. But surely a Christianity that even 
entertains the thought that Jesus Christ is not indispensable 
is just no Christianity at all. Those who define Christianity 
as morality of a Christlike sort, or as loyalty, or as altru- 
ism, or as spirituality, or as the “religion of Jesus” meaning 
the religion that Jesus practiced, may honor Jesus as the 
founder of Christianity, as the one who set it going, as 
still the classic teacher and exemplar of these things, as 
one from whose memory they draw inspiration, but it is 
evident that Jesus occupies no absolutely essential place in 
their Christianity, for such a Christianity could continue to 
exist and flourish if He should be forgotten or even if his- 
torical research.could prove that He never existed. Those 
who so define Christianity may say with Eucken, “We may 
revere him as a leader, a hero, a martyr,” but it is inevitable 
that they will also add as does Eucken, “but we cannot forth- 
with bind and pledge ourselves to him and yield him un- 
conditional submission; still less can we make him the center 
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of a cult, for that would now be nothing else than an in- 
tolerable idolatry.’*® It is clear that such Christianity is 
only indirectly dependent on Jesus Christ, that it does not 
ascribe both its origin and continuance to Him, that it as- 
signs to Him a place in Christianity essentially the same as 
Martin Luther occupies in Lutheranism and John Wesley 
in Methodism. Surely all such Christianity is Christianity 
falsely so-called. 

They will discover no less quickly that much of the so- 
called Christianity of today has definitely broken with the 
idea of the Cross as an expiatory sacrifice for sin. No idea 
is less acceptable to the “modern mind.” As we put the 
question to this and that professed Christian teacher, we 
can scarcely escape the impression that the majority of our 
would-be Christian guides, whether academic or popular, 
have not only broken with it but assumed an attitude of open 
hostility to it. No language seems too strong with which 
to pillory it. It is said to be immoral, contradictory to every 
sense of justice, blasphemous even to suggest that there 
was need of an expiation of sin through the death of Jesus 
Christ before God could or would forgive sin. God is love, 
we are constantly told, and as such freely forgives on con- 
dition of repentance alone. Everywhere we are being told that 
the parable of the Prodigal Son contains the very core of the 
Gospel, even the whole Gospel, and this finds its explanation 
most of all in the fact that it makes no mention of an atone- 
ment—though one might have supposed that some at least 
of those who find the whole Gospel in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son would have stayed to notice that it also makes 
no mention of Christ or the Holy Spirit. Certainly if we 
judge only from current religious literature, and from the 
utterances of those religious teachers who seem to have 
been most successful in gaining the attention of the public, 
it would not be strange if we concluded that the idea of the 
Cross as an expiatory sacrifice for sin is obsolescent if not 
obsolete. Fortunately such a judgment is not warranted; 
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the doctrine still has able defenders in academic circles, is 
still the common possession of the great majority of those 
who call themselves Christians. If it were warranted we 
should be forced to the conclusion that genuine Christianity 
has practically vanished from the earth, because, whatever 
we may think of the truth or value of the doctrine, it is 
altogether certain that it is a fundamental element—we may 
even say the most fundamental element—in Christianity as 
Christianity has been all but universally understood by its 
professors, until recently at least. The object of the Chris- 
tian’s faith is and ever has been Jesus as crucified. A Chris- 
tianity that knows nothing of Jesus as crucified for sin has 
no more right to call itself Christianity than has a Chris- 
tianity that knows nothing of a divine Jesus. To speak of a 
Christianity without Christ is no more a contradiction in 
terms than to speak of a Christianity without an atoning 
Christ. The testimony not only of the founders of Chris- 
tianity but of that vast multitude who throughout the Chris- 
tian centuries have witnessed the good confession can be 
cited in support of Warfield when he wrote :”° 
Unquestionably, Christianity is a redemptive religion, having 
as its fundamental presupposition the fact of sin, felt both as 
guilt and as pollution, and offering as its central good, from 
which all other goods proceed, salvation from sin through the 
historical expiation wrought by the God-man Jesus Christ. 
The essence of Christianity has always been to its adherents 
the sinner’s experience of reconciliation with God through the 
propitiatory sacrifice of Jesus Christ. According to the Synoptic 
tradition Jesus himself represented himself as having come to 
seek and save that which is lost, and described his salvation as 
a ransoming of many by the gift of his life, embodying the con- 
ception, moreover, in the ritual which he commanded his disci- 
ples to perform in remembrance of him. Certainly his first fol- 
lowers with single-hearted unanimity proclaimed the great fact 
of redemption in the blood of Christ as the heart of their gospel: 
to them Jesus is the propitiation for sin, a sacrificial lamb without 
blemish, and all their message is summed up in the simple formu- 
la of Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Nor has the church he 
founded ever drifted away from this fundamental point of view, 


as witness the central place of the mass in the worship of its 
elder branches, and the formative place of justification by faith 
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in Protestant life. No doubt parties have from time to time 
arisen who have wished to construe Christianity otherwise. But 
they have always occupied a place on the periphery of the Chris- 
tian movement, and have never constituted its main stream. 

We can well understand that one swirling aside in an eddy 
and yet wishing to think of himself as travelling with the cur- 
rent—or even perhaps as breaking for it a new and better chan- 
nel—should attempt to define Christianity so widely or so vague- 
ly as to make it embrace him also. The attempt has never been 
and can never be succesful. He is a Christian, in the sense of 
the founders of the Christian religion, and in the sense of its 
whole historical manifestation as a world-phenomenon, who, 
conscious of his sin, and smitten by a sense of the wrath of God 
impending over him, turns in faith to Jesus Christ as the pro- 
pitiation for his sins, through whose blood and righteousness he 
may be made acceptable to God and be received into the number 
of those admitted to communion with him. If we demand the 
right to call ourselves Christians because it is by the teaching 
of Jesus that we have learned to know God as he really is, or 
because it is by his example that we have been led into a life of 
faithful trust in God, or because it is by the inspiration of his 
“inner life,” dimly discerned through the obscuring legends that 
have grown up about him, that we are quickened to a like re- 
ligious hope and aspiration,—we are entering claims that have 
never been recognized and can never be recognized as valid by 
the main current of Christianity. Christianity as a world-move- 
ment is the body of those who have been redeemed from their 
sins by the blood of Jesus Christ, dying for them on the cross. 
The cross is its symbol; and at its heart sounds the great jubila- 
tion of the Apocalypse: “‘Unto Him that loveth us and loosed us 
from our sins by his blood; and he made us to be a kingdom, 
to be priest unto his God and Father; to Him be the glory and 
the dominion forever and ever. Amen.’’° 


Whether, therefore, it be Sabatier or Harnack or Bousset 
or Troeltsch or Eucken or Oliver Lodge or Conan Doyle 
or Ralph Waldo Trine or Mary Baker Eddy or D. C. Mac- 
intosh or G. B. Smith or G. B. Foster or George Cross or 
Henry C. Vedder or Harry Emerson Fosdick or Lyman 
Abbott or Walter Rauschenbusch or Charles A. Ellwood— 
whoever they may be who scorn or make light of or ignore 
the cross of Christ as an expiatory sacrifice for sin, we say 
to them all alike that the fullest recognition of the truth 
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and value of much that they commend will not permit us to 
look upon them as teachers of Genuine Christianity. Practi- 
cally none of those we have mentioned by name see in Jesus 
a present object of worship—in fact faith in the real deity 
of Jesus is rarely if ever found in those who deny the ex- 
piatory nature of His death—but even if they did, that of 
itself would not entitle them to call themselves Christian 
teachers, because, as we have sought to show, a Christianity 
that knows nothing of Christ’s death as an atoning sacrifice 
is just no Christianity at all. 

It seems superfluous to add that they will also discover 
that much of what is called Christianity rejects supernatural- 
ism, denies even that there have been creative acts of God in 
human history. This is a matter that is shouted from the 
house-tops. We must be deaf as a post and blind as a bat— 
in the world but not of it in a sense not commended in the 
Scriptures—if we are not aware that not only in the writings 
of the learned but in the pages of popular books, magazines 
and newspapers, not to mention many pulpits and class- 
rooms, we are told and re-told that the supernaturalism of 
Christianity is the one great obstacle that keeps the modern 
man from accepting it. We must preach a non-supernatural 
Christianity, they tell us, if we are to win the modern 
world. If such is the case things are certainly in a bad 
way as regards genuine Christianity. For, as we have seen, 
it is through and through a supernatural religion so that 
as regards it the choice is not between a supernatural and a 
non-supernatural Christianity but between a supernatural 
Christianity and no Christianity at all. Even if it be ad- 
mitted that genuine though truncated Christianity may exist 
where there is no adequate recognition of the supernatural, 
it cannot be allowed that there is anything that can honestly 
be called Christianity where all recognition of the super- 
natural is lacking. Men may preach a desupernaturalized 
“Christianity” and still preach much that is attractive and 
worthy of attention, but it is impossible to justify their right 
to call it Christianity. Only those who are interested in names 
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rather than realities will obtain any comfort from the re- 
tention of the word “Christianity” if the thing it has stood 
for through all the Christian centuries is cast away as rubbish. 
A rose by any other name would smell as sweet, but calling 
a thing a rose does not cause it to exhale a rose’s fragrance. 

Our main task in this article has been to indicate what 
Christianity is, so that we might show that many of the 
things called Christianity are falsely so called. We have not 
raised the question of the truth of Christianity, except to 
guard against the mistake of supposing that it should be 
taken into consideration when we are seeking to discover 
what Christianity is. This is due, of course, to the limited 
task we have assigned ourselves, not to any indifference to 
the query itself. When once we have discovered what Chris- 
tianity is, its truthfulness becomes, whether we will or no, 
the matter of supreme importance. We would have only an 
historical interest in the question, What is Christianity? if 
we regarded it as untrue. Further the question, What is the 
value of Christianity? would seem idle and fictitious. It is 
impossible to believe with those of a too practical or a 
too intellectualistic or a too mystical tendency that the value 
of Christianity is independent of its truth in the sense of 
conformity to fact. It argues a radical misunderstanding of 
the nature of Christianity to maintain that its facts have 
value only as they express some idea or principle or sym- 
bolize some religious experience. According to Christianity 
we are saved not by works or knowledge or religious ex- 
perience—though not without them—but by a person, and 
that person Jesus Christ. We can be indifferent to its truth- 
fulness in the sense of conformity to fact only as we are 
indifferent to the question whether the salvation He offers 
from sin as guilt and pollution is a real salvation. For a 
religion that objectively saves from sin “value-judgments” 
which are not based on “fact-judgments” lack all saving 
significance. A religion that grounds itself in the conviction 
that God has wrought wonders in history for the salvation 
of His people must maintain that we “make lies our refuge 
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and hide ourselves under falsehood” if we suppose that it 
is all the same whether its facts occurred or not. 

It is not our present purpose to defend the truth of Chris- 
tianity ; the space at our disposal does not permit. We want to 
say, however, that no discussion of the question, Is Christian- 
ity true? will be fruitful of results unless the parties to 
the discussion are agreed as to what Christianity is. Nothing 
is doing more to make matters “confused and confusing,” 
in the realm of religious discussion, than the loose and 
contradictory senses in which the word Christianity is em- 
ployed. Men equally intelligent and sincere, it may be, come 
to no agreement because the suppressed premise of the one 
contradicts the suppressed premise of the other. The sup- 
pressed premise is a different, often a radically different, con- 
ception of what Christianity is. To a superficial observer 
it might seem as though Christianity were approaching a 
complete victory in the forum of the world’s thought. Nearly 
everyone of much importance calls himself a Christian. We 
need only consider the divergent answers given to the ques- 
tion, What is Christianity? however to perceive how de- 
ceptive appearances are at this point. It is no comfort to 
us to have a man tell us he believes in Christianity if what 
he calls Christianity lacks all the distinctive marks of what 
we regard as Christianity. When he affirms that Christianity 
is true, meaning a Christianity in which Christ occupies no 
indispensable place, or in which His atoning death has no 
place at all, he says in substance that Christianity as we un- 
derstand it is false. It is the truth of a particular religion, 
not of everything labeled Christianity, that concerns us when 
we discuss the question, Is Christianity true? And if anyone 
retorts that he has as good a right to define Christianity in his 
way as we have in our way, we flatly deny the claim, unless 
he can show that his definition has as good historical sanc- 
tion as our own. This he cannot do. 

Is Christianity, as we have defined it, true in the sense indi- 
cated? It has been so contended by the Church of the ages. 
In that conviction it was established, in that conviction it has 
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spread, and only as that conviction is maintained can we 
hope that it will escape decay and go on from strength to 
strength. We must at least have a religion we believe to be 
true. If we are to believe in Christianity we will do so be- 
cause such faith is rational, not though it be irrational. We 
are not fearful, however, lest advancing knowledge will dis- 
prove the claim of Christianity, as we have defined Christian- 
ity, to be true. Those who are fearful, or hopeful, of this re- 
sult cannot be aware, it seems to us, of the weight of the evi- 
dence by which the claim is supported. More especially they 
overlook or ignore the fact that Christianity has a definite 
content of its own that rests on its own basis and is buttressed 
by its own independent evidence. Consequently they are 
unduly disturbed, or encouraged, by the teachings of modern 
philosophy and modern science. That abstraction “the mod- 
ern mind” becomes a bugaboo that frightens them or a mi- 
rage that engenders false hopes. Because Christianity is not 
in harmony with the teachings of many modern philosophers 
and scientists, they fear or hope that it is no longer tenable. 
Their fears or hopes, however, would largely disappear if 
they would distinguish between the voice of Philosophy and 
Science and the voices of the philosophers and scientists ; and 
if they would keep clearly before them the fact that the voice 
of Philosophy and Science is heard only through the voices 
of the philosophers and scientists, and that the voices of the 
philosophers and scientists speak only quarter-truths or half- 
truths. What W. R. Matthews says of modern philosophy is 
applicable also to modern science. “The actual state of the 
philosophical world,” he writes, “is one of unexampled con- 
fusion. Idealism, Pluralism, Logical Atomism, New Realism, 
Vitalism, all these in widely variant versions claim our ac- 
ceptance. There is no modern philosophy, there are only mod- 
ern philosophers.’’** In the better day when philosophers and 
scientists speak whole-truths, but only then, may their voices 
be identified with the voice of Philosophy and Science. 

For the present there is no warrant for saying that Chris- 
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tianity is untenable because it is more or less out of harmony 
with the teaching of much modern philosophy and science. 
These things have not yet reached their final form, so that 
nothing is more certain than that if Christianity were in 
harmony with the philosophy and science of today it would 
be out of harmony with the philosophy and science of to- 
morrow. There is a big difference between saying that 
Christianity is out of harmony with the dominant philosophy 
or science of the day, and saying that there is a conflict be- 
tween Christianity and Philosophy or Christianity and Sci- 
ence. We may admit the first while altogether denying the 
second. Hence in proportion as we realize that Christianity 
has a definite content of its own, obtained independently of 
philosophy and science and independently evidenced as true, 
we may possess our souls in patience, amid the discordant 
voices of modern thought, in the firm assurance that when 
the unity of truth has been vindicated it will appear to all that 
both the fact-content and the truth-content of Christianity 
are integral arcs in the circle of truth. Facts are stubborn 
things and if we have adequate evidence—as we believe we 
have—for the conviction that history presents us not only 
with an actual but with a supernatural Christ, and in this 
Christ a supernatural redemption, we must either deny the 
unity of truth or we must affirm that every theory in which 
these great facts do not find a natural and logical place is in- 
adequate if not false. There is something manifestly wrong 
with any theory that is compelled to treat solid facts as 
though they were wax or putty. é 

There is no greater evil in the Church of today than the 
evil of divided conviction and divided testimony. Though 
the primary task of the Church is to be a witness—“‘Ye shall 
be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Sa- 
maria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth’—the testi- 
mony being given throughout the Church is discordant and 
contradictory. Everywhere throughout the churches, and 
especially throughout the Protestant churches, what one man 
proclaims as saving truth another man denounces as fatal 
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error. Hence the distraction and confusion. The main line 
of cleavage throughout Christendom no longer follows de- 
nominational lines, does not even follow the line between 
Catholics and Protestants. It follows the line between those 
who are Christians and those who merely call themselves 
Christians, between the heralds of a genuine and the heralds 
of a counterfeit Christianity. Those to whom Jesus is not 
a present object of worship, and who have no consciousness 
of themselves as sinners redeemed by His blood, are of a total- 
ly different religion from those to whom He is an object of 
faith and whose hope for time and eternity is grounded in 
the conviction that He bore their sins in His own body on 
the tree. It is the latter, and they alone, who constitute the 
true Church of Christ; in them, humanly speaking the fu- 
ture of Christianity lies; and only as they by divine grace 
are faithful stewards of the saving Gospel will Christ see 
of the travail of His soul and be satisfied. If matters be 
allowed to go from bad to worse, if the former be allowed to 
obtain control of the churches as organizations and make 
them subservient to their purposes, there would be nothing 
left for the latter to do except to form new organizations in 
which to enjoy the fellowship of like-minded persons and 
through which to function as propagandists of genuine Chris- 
tianity. We do not anticipate that such a situation will ar- 
rive. Certainly it will not arrive unless the Lord’s people 
are derelict to duty. Numerous as are “the false brethren” 
in the churches of today, and influential as are the seats they 
occupy, the great majority of church members, we believe, are 
Christians in fact as well as in name. 

It is high time for those who love the Lord in all sincerity 
and heartiness to awake to the fact that within the churches 
themselves, even within the ministry of the evangelical 
churches, there are considerable numbers who not only 
reject the Gospel but are busily engaged—and with no small 
measure of success—in propagating essentially pagan concep- 
tions of life and destiny. By using orthodox language to ex- 
press unorthodox conceptions, by representing essential dif- 
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ferences as only minor differences of interpretation, by cry- 
ing “Peace, peace; when there is no peace,” they have long 
kept most Christians in ignorance of the fact that the founda- 
tions are being undermined by those of their own household. 
Partly because of the efforts of those who have realized the 
situation, partly because many of these “false brethren” have 
grown so bold that they no longer feel the need of speaking 
cautiously about the Bible as the Word of God and the Cross 
as an atoning sacrifice, there are increasing indications that 
the true Church of Christ is becoming aroused to the peril 
that threatens. Many even of its leaders, however, are still so 
little suspicious of danger that they esteem those who sound 
an alarm as little better than mischief-makers. The task of 
the Church, in its conflict with encroaching modernism or re- 
newed paganism, would be difficult enough if those who name 
the name of Christ were unitedly gathered about the Cross, 
singing praises to their King, and witnessing in word and 
deed to the essential truths of Christianity. As a matter of 
fact, however, there are many not only in the ranks but 
among the leaders who can look on Calvary and see only a 
good man crowned with thorns and with a spear wound in his 
side, who refuse to bow the knee in the presence of Jesus 
Christ, and who as mouth-pieces of the Church are commend- 
ing pagan thoughts and pagan ideals. “If the trumpet give an 
uncertain voice, who shall prepare himself for war?” There 
is no more pressing need, therefore, than the creation of a 
situation—whether by the conversion or the voluntary with- 
drawal or the exclusion of these “false witnesses” -—wherein 
the Church of Christ, as far as possible, will bear undivided 
testimony to the Gospel of the grace of God. All things 
should be done in love. Love itself, however, should be sub- 
servient to the purity of the faith and will never sanction any 
paltering with truth. Surely it is worse to offend God 
than it is to offend our neighbor. No Christian will deny that 
when it is impossible to please both we ought to seek to please 
Christ rather than men. Moreover, we should not forget in 
this connection that the Church is a voluntary organization; 
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no one is required to belong to it; more especially no one is 
compelled, willingly or unwillingly, to minister in its sanctu- 
ary or to teach and defend its message. Hence no specious plea 
for tolerance should be permitted to persuade us to give even 
a tacit consent to anything, in worship or teaching, dishonor- 
ing to our Lord in the Church He purchased with His own 
blood. 
St. Davids, Pa, S. G. Crate. 


THE MYSTIC PATHS 


It is one of the many curiosities of mystical literature, 
and one of the problems of mystic psychology too, that for 
many there is in mysticism both an intellectual repulsion and 
an emotional attraction. Robert Vaughan’s Hours with the 
Mystics is an unconscious commentary upon this. A book 
more at odds with itself, and a man less satisfied with his 
intellectual conclusions, it would be hard to find; for from 
the first chapter to the last this curious study in mysticism 
exhibits a man deeply in love with mystical thought,— 
fascinated by it rather, as a twittering sparrow before the 
jaws of some mighty serpent,—yet screaming aloud 
at the object of his adoration. Repulsion stirs him even to 
intellectual violence, yet fascination holds him spellbound 
before the Vision Splendid. Heart and head surely were 
never less in agreement than here. Perhaps, in quieter fash- 
ion, the same fact holds true of other students of mystical 
thought. It might, therefore, not be altogether futile, to 
attempt a study of this thesis of repulsion and antithesis of 
attraction, and reverently to ask whether in the heart’s re- 
sponse to mysticism and the head’s denial, there may not be 
a clue to lead one aright,—a glimpse, let us say, of a 
Mystic Goal, and a warning of dangerous paths that lead 
not thither. 

Think, if you please, of some Dismal Swamp, cypress- 
hung and aflame with unwholesome bloom, yet not without 
its green glades and island hillocks rich in flower and fruit- 
age; a swamp seemingly endless yet with some unanalyz- 
able promise of a Goal beyond, and traversed by a labyrinth 
of paths. Our question is, whether among these innumerable 
ways, there may not be one way that truly goes, straitened 
perhaps and narrowly, to the realized Vision. 

According to Vaughan* mysticism has no genealogy, no 
growth in tradition. “It is a ready-made commodity, to 
which certain temperaments are liable in any age, nation, or 
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religion.”’ What Vaughan here says, though with animosity, 
and without realizing what he has said, seems to me to be 
this: that mysticism is not a product of human speculation. 
There is development in all thinking; there is growth in all 
tradition; there is no changeless speculation; a “ready-made 
commodity” to which “certain temperaments are liable,” 
smacks of the instinctive; so that in this curiously repellent 
comment, Vaughan grants the very thing he is so intellec- 
tually anxious to discredit. If he has unconsciously voiced 
a truth here, then mysticism, (not as any speculative system, 
nor in its intellectual content, but as an emotional bent,— 
or, let us say mysticism in essence and not in manifestation ) 
is of an instinctive quality, liable as all instincts are to sup- 
pression or evolution, and in evolution liable to normal 
or abnormal, diseased or wholesome development. 

Evelyn Underhill has, one would say, nothing in common 
with Robert Vaughan further than our common mortality. 
At least their judgments upon individuals and doctrines 
never coincide. It is the more curious to find that when Miss 
Underhill sets out, as a protagonist of mysticism, to define 
it, she reaches approximately the conclusion of Vaughan the 
antagonist.” She tells us, that is, of mysticism as an “organic 
process,” “the expression of the innate tendency of the 
human spirit towards complete harmony with the trans- 
cendental order . . . whatever be the theological formula 
under which that order is understood.” That her elaborate 
series of definitions finally exclude whatever cannot be 
squared with her own theological and psychological beliefs, 
and include those beliefs, is of minor importance. Attention 
is drawn merely to her recognition of mysticism as an “or- 
ganic process,’ an “innate tendency,’ or as perhaps she 
might be willing to say, and possibly does elsewhere say, 
“a religious instinct.” 

This instinctive quality lies either implicitly or explicitly 
in most definitions of mysticism. Behind all analyses, 
whether of mystical “saying” or “doing,” is found a recog- 


2 Mysticism: Preface. 
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nition of one dynamic instinct—the desire of the finite 
towards the Infinite, of the relative towards the Absolute, 
of the soul towards God. This desire, when it finds 
its expression emotionally rather than intellectually (yet 
not necessarily setting up a false antithesis between the 
two), is essential mysticism. The will may be, and in practi- 
cal mysticism must be, exercised; the intellect should be, and 
in developed mysticism is, called upon at least to analyze; 
but the emotional element of man remains in charge of the 
mystic instinct, wheresoever it quests. We live, move, have 
being in God. Essential mysticism is but the instinctive 
recognition of that divine environment.’ 

Objective nature is steeped in deity, created, upheld, 
providentially guided to its divine purposes, moving with 
infinite majesty towards the goal of God’s completed will. 
The same glorious truth applies to humanity as a whole, 
and to every individual. The Immortal gives to all mortality 
his upholding Spirit. There is no barrier to the full knowl- 
edge of this immanence of the Creator in the whole of 
his creation—except the unsurmountable barrier of sin (un- 
surmountable by man, not by God). It is just here that 
natural religion takes on the character of an instinct; how- 
ever impotently, the immortal spirit of man appeals in a 
dumb craving that is almost a physical need; and that 
appeal is in itself the productive instinct from which 
religion, i.e., natural religion—man, God-seeking, but by no 
means God, man-seeking—finds its origin. And while 
this instinctive religious urge finally develops into every 
intellectual and volitional type of worship, nevertheless its 
basis remains emotional. Wherever that emotional basis 
retains its ascendency you have some form of mysticism, 
using the word now not merely as descriptive of essence 
but of manifestation. 


Here is a clue towards an understanding of that intellec- 


* Dr. B. B. Warfield, in reviewing Fresenius’, Mystik (this Rr- 
view, Apr. 1914) says: “at bottom mysticism is just natural religion” ; 
cf. Bib. Rev. (Apr. 1917): “Mysticism and Christianity”: “God is a 
part of man’s environment.” 
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tual repulsion which mysticism itself develops against itself, 
especially in such evangelical minds as that of Robert 
Vaughan. The repulsion, however, is by no means limited 
to evangelical thinkers. It, too, smacks of the instinctive, 
for it is a further knowledge possessed by the soul— 
a spiritual awareness, breaking through to consciousness, 
—of the spirit’s impotence. Steeped in God, man is yet with- 
out him. Man can merely crave. This fact means that an 
immense gulf is opened between the religion where God is 
found to be actively and objectively and verifiably seeking, 
and the religions where men alone (whatever intellectual 
interpretations they give to the subjective urge) seek help- 
lessly for God. The Christian, that is, knows nothing of a 
natural or supernatural guidance of the Spirit, apart from 
objective revelation. The Within is no rule of faith or guide 
to life. There is no subjectivizing of religion, nor making 
God to be merely an inward experience. Authority, for the 
Christian, inheres in an objective, supernatural revelation, 
a revelation designed to save men who cannot save them- 
selves. But natural religion, on the other hand, knows noth- 
ing of this supernatural grace of God, indissolubly bound 
up with the historical Jesus and an inspired Bible. It knows 
merely that universal power whereby the Creator provi- 
dentially and yet personally upholds and rules every atom 
of his handiwork. 

There is much to be said about this providential care of 
God: more perhaps than those who have the clearer light 
generally acknowledge. In broad day we have small praise 
for the tallow dip. Man, as the trite phrase truly enough 
goes, is a religious animal; he will have a religion, though 
it be but the vaguest of superstitions or the most intellectual 
of sciences; and the religion that he has, in its inception, 
is going to be a true religion, though not a saving one; for 
the heart and soul of it will be an instinctive recognition of 
the Divine. There is a challenge about nature to the rudest 
savage. The “flower in the crannied wall,” the flaming 
heavens, the majestic procession of the seasons, the cosmic 
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forces that obey no human laws and yet do veritably obey 
even in their seeming lawlessness laws that no human mind 
may grasp—here is enough for a religion. Men, bringing 
their intellects to bear upon what to begin with is an 
emotional reaction to the glory of the universe, interpret 
this glory in terms of stick, stone or totem, nymph and faun, 
godling and Olympian Zeus, and so slowly beyond them 
to Chronos, to the Unconditioned, to the Divine Dark and 
Great Anonymous. Always the intellectual conclusions are 
going to be at fault, for “who by searching can find out 
God?” but always the spiritual premise is true, because it 
is rooted and grounded in this primary fact, that every crea- 
tion is a revelation of the Creator, in whom “all things hold 
together.” But natural religion is something more even than 
this: not merely an emotional and intellectual response to 
the appeal of nature, but a spiritual response as well. 

There is, to one who feels deeply the beauty and mystery 
and infinite grandeur of physical things, a sense of com- 
munion through them with Something not physical, the hint 
at least of a Presence behind the kaleidoscopic veil. Dream 
of that, apply your natural speculations to that, develop for 
yourself this passing Glimpse, and you will sense at least 
this much: that there is a barrier, but something beyond it, 
a way for your soul to travel, but with a wall ahead, an 
immediate contact with God to be achieved, yet unachiev- 
able. It is when you decide to scale the barrier and achieve 
this unachievable by your own inward efforts that you be- 
come what is commonly called a mystic. It is then, too, in 
all probability, that you become an emotional pantheist, 
saying with P. B. Blood,* and with many other and better 
known mystics for the matter of that, something like this: 
“Into this pervading genius we pass, forgetting and for- 
gotten, and thenceforth each is all, in God. . . .“The One 
remains, the many change and pass’; and each and every 
one of us 7s the One that remains.” 


“William James’ Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 380. 
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God, the River, floweth, and with him we flow, 
God within us showeth, where we mingling go, 
But what God’s heart knoweth, we may never know. 


This appeal of pantheism to those who have or who can 
understand and believe no other than natural religion, is one 
that is almost irresistible. The majesty of nature, its domi- 
nation of the human mind, the awe that overcomes one 
whether in contemplation of pebble or cosmos, fire-fly or 
far and flaming star—to the sin-darkened mind what 
adequate explanation of it all, what soul-satisfying solution 
of the problem of existence, save the dervish’s ecstatic repe- 
tition of “God! God! God!” 

It is not without significance that Professor James* found 
his collection of mystical moods to be largely a collection 
too of moods superinduced by nature—occurrences of 
the great out-of-doors. A host of illustrations come to mind: 
Charles Kingsley, the thoughtful protestant clergyman, walk- 
ing in the quiet English fields, and lifted to an ecstatic 
recognition of deity there. Francis, “the troubadour of God,” 
in his enchanted world of Assisi. Amiel, the timid agnostic, 
with his “prodigious reveries” under the shadows of the 
Alps.° Walt Whitman, anarchic and bellowing, loafing in 
nature in no quiet mood, and inviting his soul with loud 
adjurations to worship the Divine Within and Without. 
Blake bemused over his pebble. Maeterlinck, that new 
Balaam, open mouthed before the horses of Elberfeld, self- 
applausive in the seance chamber, but truly enraptured before 
bee-hives and “old-fashioned flowers.” ‘““Mab’’-mad Shelley, 
and many another poet, not with the Psalmist’s vision, but 
only of mortal eye, looking up to the stars and noting some- 
what of the Open Country of Heaven there and the God of 
the Far Reaches! Christian and agnostic, theist and pan- 
theist, alike may step over this threshold of God’s visible 
creation. But that entrance way, as Omar the Tent Maker 
knew well, is like an enchanted door in Ferie, wherein enter- 


5 William James’ Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 304. 
6 Journal Apr. 28, 1852, Jan. 7, 1866, etc. 
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ing, one finds oneself in the same room out of which one 
has but stepped. 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 


About it and about; but evermore 
Came out by the same door wherein I went.? 


So much for a natural recognition that God is; it is 
the inner altar that all men build to the Unknown God, with 
always a sinful tendency to worship themselves there. Out 
of this instinctive and unescapable feeling of “a Presence 
that disturbs with the joy of elevated thoughts,’ man has 
built his systems of explanatory philosophies and subjective 
theologies, his wholly human and speculative religions, his 
guesses “about it and about.” From this veiled but true 
glimpse of the Ineffable in all things, the long generations 
have built up that school of pantheistic thought and patho- 
logical practice, a school as old as history, which we usually 
think of as mysticism. It contains a belief that God is, and 
is in his creation; that harmony between the finite and In- 
finite may be secured by physical means, by exertions either 
of one’s own body and will, or of God dwelling within and 
yearning upwards towards freedom from the flesh. It em- 
braces either the belief in or the recognition of an abnormal 
human faculty or sixth and unfleshly sense, productive of 
what are hallucinations or else the strangest of unphysical 
phenomena. It finds special divine revelations, powers, and 
beatitudes in purely psychical states. It strives to meet God 
by transcending phenomenal being. It denies all outward 
objective authority in religious matters, making of sub- 
jective experiences the one norm and rule of faith. It tran- 
scends the intellect and the will, appealing directly and ex- 
clusively to the emotional life as to something higher and 
more fundamental. In short, it is man’s natural, instinctive 
religion, recognizing the immanency of God, but unguided 
and uninspired by outward authority, unsupplemented by 


7 Fitzgerald’s Omar, Rub. xxvii. 
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outward revelation, interpreted only through natural powers, 
and seeking to hold direct intercourse with the Absolute. 
It is a clearly developed philosophical doctrine and a clearly 
expressed mode of life or practice. The only revealed religion 
that it acknowledges is that which it experiences. 

Without arguing the question as to the existence of 
variant types of mysticism, true, false, or inblent of falsi- 
ties and verities; without debate as to the mystical character 
of Christianity itself; thinking for the moment only of this 
one historical school, traceable in doctrine and practice by 
the clearest line of descent from the 20th century A. D. 
almost to the 2oth century B. C., one might define mys- 
ticism by saying that it is a blind instinct for the God of 
nature, which believes that it can attain deity even in this life 
through no other than its own divine yearnings towards 
the Oversoul; God, apart from God, struggling upwards to 
unity with God. In its developed forms it almost invariably 
teaches an essential union of part with Whole, a mingling 
of brook and ocean, of the body’s breath with the whole 
atmosphere of earth; or, to speak without metaphor, a union 
of man’s spirit with God’s Spirit, made possible by their 
essential identity, and in which personality disappears and 
man becomes God, and God man. 

“‘Animism,’ some one has said, “is the pantheism of 
savages,” of primitive man. A study of animistic mysticism 
would, I fancy, show us every phenomenal characteristic 
of the more advanced schools, overlaid by crude and savage 
superstitions, no doubt, yet still mystical to the core. When 
in the sacred books of India we watch primitive animism 
slowly and painfully developing into the wonderfully per- 
fect systems of pantheism and pan-nihilism of completed 
Brahmanism and Brahmanic Buddhism, we see at the same 
time perhaps the most perfect examples of empirical mys- 
ticism, mysticism in action, developing with the developing 
philosophy of India into a supreme effort to overcome the 
phenomenal world. The essentials of doctrinal mysticism 
are all here in primitive Indian thought and practice, cruder 
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perhaps, bolder in their frank expressions, yet sternly logical 
in carrying out the idea of negation to its nihilistic end. 
In its two fundamental principles of God as all and all as 
God, and evil as mere nothingness or negative good, Indian 
thought permeates the greater part of all later mysticism 
to such an extent that one is sometimes tempted to say 
that mysticism is just Brahmanism carried over into other 
lands, and infused into other systems of religious specula- 
tion. The thoughts, the doctrines, and the very language of 
the bulk of western mysticism remain Brahmanic even to 
this day. The same is true not only of philosophic but of 
empirical mysticism. The austerities, self-mortifications, 
passive but terrible inward struggles of the yogi to cast off 
the illusion of life, to free himself from all phenomenal 
being, to achieve Nirvana—this is the same life that is 
developed in all the later machinery of the Negative Way. 
Suso’s chains and nails, scourges, repulsive tortures, his 
whole life of purgation, would find a fitting environment in 
some dark and secret forest of early India, where, with the 
wild fanatic visionaries and “holy men” of eld, he would 
have been a brother indeed, achieving the quiet of absorption 
into Brahm. 

Further westward, less speculative animism with its 
accompanying mystical life, flowered in those systems of 
nature worship and sacramental abominations of sexualism 
of which we have happily but veiled glimpses in the Scrip- 
tures. The nature mysticism of the Semitic races, if we had 
but sufficient materials for study and comparison, would 
probably give us a clue to much of the orgiastic ritual center- 
ing about the worship of the Mother Goddess and her dying 
and rising son and lover. Though in Old Testament days 
perhaps the mysteries of Tammiiz and Ishtar, ‘“Adonis’’ 
and the Mother, Attys and “Cybele,” Osiris and Isis, did 
not rise above a gross sexual paganism, yet there must 
have been a deep strain of nature mysticism in all the wor- 
ship of high place and temple; for it seems certain that 
we shall have to conceive of these early anti-Jehovistic re- 
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ligions as a second element in the growth of western mys- 
ticism, only less important than Brahmanism for its in- 
fluence on later doctrines and life. The closest possible con- 
nection exists between Semitic nature cults* and the earlier 
Orphic and Dionysiac mysteries of Greece. Aphrodite and 
Adonis, Kore and Persephone, Dionysos himself and 
Orpheus, are western versions of the immemorial Asian 
dream; cruder nature worship transmuted by poetic ritual, 
sublimated, pantheized, made the vehicle for mystical doc- 
trine and practice. Yet just as early Ba’al worship was anti- 
Jehovistic, so, we may be certain, its classical progeny in 
their day were as surely anti-Christian. 

Out from these two main sources, then, we may trace 
the westward flow of pantheistic mysticism, the one type 
losing nature in God, the other losing God in nature, but 
both alike teaching in one form or another the possibility 
of breaking through the barrier of physical life, and becom- 
ing one with the Absolute. 

Neither the pedigree nor character of Gnosticism may be 
studied here; yet that “metaphysics of wonderland”’ has its 
place in the development of western mystical thought, for, 
though Neoplatonism was to a large extent a product of 
passionate opposition to the fancies and fables of the 
Gnostics, nevertheless the latter left their mark upon 
Plotinus and his followers. W. K. Fleming® tells us that 
Gnosticism was, in its “wild guesswork” “quite alien from 
the mystical instinct after a basic unity.” The crude dual- 
ism of the Gnostic repulses him, rightly enough; yet he 
fails to see that the Gnostic’s effort, too, was to transcend 
dualism and so reach the Absolute. The Gnostic theory of em- 
anations, surely, is the Positive Way of later mysticism— 
the Absolute reaching downwards through ever more attenu- 
ated outpourings of Itself, to come at last into a Point, 


8 Phrygian, Egyptian and Semitic Cults are classified together, in 
the belief that J. G. Frazer’s The Golden Bough furnishes sufficient 
evidence of their common ancestry. 

9 Mysticism in Christianity, Ch. 3. 
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that immanent spark of the soul, which in turn, going up- 
wards, forms the Negative Way of ‘“Pseudo-Dionysius,” 
aspiring back through negations of the world to the Abyss 
whence it came. 

It is possible to think of Plotinus as at once the apex and 
foundation of pantheistic mysticism. In him are gathered 
all the results of long ages of earlier speculation and mys- 
tical experimentation; and out from him proceed the pan- 
theistic doctrines and the purgative and psychic machinery 
of all succeeding ages. Back of the philosophy—or shall 
we not rather say the religion?—of Plotinus lies the old 
Brahmanic metaphysic, so that if one were to try to ex- 
press Plotinus and Neoplatonism in a word, I fancy it would 
be possible to say that negation sums up the whole matter. 
Dean Inge is of the opinion that all the fundamental tenets 
of Plotinus are purely Greek in origin ;*° yet he cannot ignore 
the deep influence of the mysteries on Neoplatonic thought, 
even though he does ignore their eastern pedigree. The fact 
of the matter is that “purely Greek thought” is an unreal 
abstraction ; the eastern world fathered Greek mystical think- 
ing; so that the Dean’s “Greek” influence amounts to little 
more than hellenized versions of Brahm and Ba’al. 

All pantheism must negate the individual, sweep away 
distinctions of being, in order to achieve a doctrine of Pan 
at all. Plotinus’ Abstract Godhead, then, has no character, 
no individuality, and must not only be above thought, but 
must include within itself a negation of thought, and of the 
phenomenal world and individual being as well. The nega- 
tion of sin and evil (so clear and uncompromising in 
Plotinus that it cannot be explained away), follows as a 
matter of course from these negations, and is not under- 
standable without them. We are, therefore, not suprised 
when Plotinus tells us in effect that evil is disintegration, 
and perhaps not even of sufficient reality to be truly a down- 
ward force; for evil is not merely unreal, but “unreality as 


10 Christian Mysticism, Lecture III; and cp. his notable volumes The 
Philosophy of Plotinus. 
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such.” What more logical than that this metaphysic of 
negations should issue in a religion of negations? The nega- 
tive Way of Plotinus’ followers, the Way of purgation, 
illumination and union, this is the fruit of the tree. The 
flesh must be negated by purgations, the senses must be 
negated by vision and divine illumination, the very intellect 
and personality must be negated by trance, ecstasy, and the 
loss of all conscious existence, in order that the metaphysic 
of negation may issue in the negative life. 

The metaphysics of Neoplatonism became the metaphys- 
ics of “Pseudo-Dionysius” without any change in the funda- 
mental doctrines. Entering Christianity from an anti- 
Christian source, the whole Dionysian movement remains 
anti-Christian to the end. The stream flows, as through a 
series of lakelets, through Plotinus, through “Hierotheus,” 
through “Dionysius,” to the West. The self tortures of 
faquir and yogi, the eight-fold path of Buddhism, the nega- 
tions of Plotinus, and the self-crucifixion of ‘‘Hierotheus,”’ 
all aim at utter absorption of personality even in this life. 
This is the Dionysian scheme, the Negative Way of heretic 
and saint, where by stripping off all human passions, all 
fleshly and sensible ideas, virtues, qualities, abstract thoughts 
about God, all personality except bare continuance of being, 
the mystic arrives into ecstatic supernatural contact with 
the Divine Dark, and becomes one with the Unconditioned. 
The text of all of “Dionysius” might well be, as Dr. Philip 
Schaff*? says, “Romans, XI, 36, ‘from God and through 
God and unto God are all things.’”’ There is, however, no 
Christian interpretation of that text in the double procession 
of Godhead as ‘‘Dionysius’” views it—downwards from 
the Dark that transcends all being, downwards through ever 
lessening emanations of Itself, to a divine Point in man; 
and thence expanding, upwards again to the trnscendent 
“Nothing it set out from.” 

All this is just one of earth’s innumerable examples of 


11 History of the Christian Church, vol. 4, p. 507. 
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the helplessness of the natural man, the inability of man to 
find God for himself, even though God’s common grace in 
some sort reveals him both Within and Without, and the 
almost transparent mystery of his creation rouses the long- 
ing soul to search. It is a moving commentary on the “sin- 
fulness of sin.” 

If mysticism is man’s natural, instinctive religion, it fol- 
lows that, though having an affinity with all positive reli- 
gions, mysticism in action will be as it were more at home, 
more at ease, more capable of freedom and what, to it, 
may be thought of as a normal development, in those reli- 
gions whose basic element is of an emotional nature. Its 
close affinity to pantheizing modes of thought is thus at 
least partly explained. Where it manifests itself in Chris- 
tianity, too, we will a priori expect to find it more clearly 
developed in the emotional element of our religion. Where 
it exhibits its presence in non-Christian faiths, the same 
phenomenon will be anticipated. Nor will our anticipations 
fail of verification. It is, e. g. in the emotional element of 
Islam, among the dervishes and their spiritual kindred, that 
mystic belief and practice come most clearly to light, while 
very remarkable examples of group mysticism are found 
in the revivals that shook Roman Christendom in the Middle 
Ages, and Anglo-Saxon Christendom during the days of 
Wesley and Whitefield. This, of course, is not meant as a 
depreciation of those two men, nor as a slur upon the true 
Christian faith of the majority who participated in those 
great emotional upheavals. It is merely saying that where the 
emotional element even of the one revealed religion is given 
full and uncontrolled play (as it often was in those days) 
there one would expect to find the natural mystical element 
of religion in a developed form; and there, indeed, empirical 
mysticism as a matter of fact, becomes at times even the 
dominant factor. The deep spirituality of the leaders of our 
revival movement kept its mystical element within bounds. 
The truly Christian emphasis upon the Bible as the one rule 
of faith and practice, prevented any such distressing out- 
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break as that which was witnessed in medieval days. Never- 
theless, critics of revivalism will have no difficulty in finding 
both the philosophical doctrines and the psychical phenom- 
ena of pantheizing mysticism, even in such a truly evan- 
gelical movement as that which closed the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. The same fact will explain why mysticism has always 
found such a congenial atmosphere in the cloister, where 
the magnificent pageantry of the Roman ritual, the long and 
solitary hours of brooding devotion, the persistent inward 
struggle against the lusts: of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, together with a depreciation of (and often indeed 
an ignorance of and indifference to) the revealed Word, 
combine to place so much emphasis upon the emotional, and 
to push back and even destroy any truly evangelical faith, 
where intellect and will would have equal place and power 
with the feelings. The man of emotional temperament, or 
perhaps abnormal psychic condition, or of exaggerated sen- 
sibilities, will have a religion where his emotion, his psychic 
experiences (illusory or true) are given the opportunity of 
free play, and where their exaggerations and even their 
pathological phenomena, may be incorporated into his scheme 
of religious life. 

Intellectuality becomes a pretty highly developed power 
before complete dependence upon emotional states fails as 
the controlling factor in natural religion. It is in consequence 
of this dependence upon the inward and the emotional that 
mysticism naturally gravitates towards pantheism. There is 
a downward or backward pull to every instinct; their capac- 
ity for sublimation depends upon an environment which 
will remake the instinct itself; and that environment does 
not exist in nature; man must create it for himself. But 
that is exactly what man cannot do in this one case of the 
religious instinct; it presupposes something above man, and 
uninfluenced by man. The religious instinct can be remade 
only by him who implanted it, of whom it speaks, and for 
whom it yearns. It follows that man’s mystical search for 
God will never be without at least a pantheizing tendency ; 
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for that is undoubtedly the natural and downward bent. 
However intellectual some of our modern systems of pan- 
theistic thought may be (and one could hardly find anything 
more compact of thought than the Hegelian dialectic) never- 
theless they are, so to speak, emotions intellectualized. 
Nature, by itself, can reveal no more to me than I, a part 
of nature, am. I find myself a mirror of nature, and nature 
a mirror of me. Either nature becomes God, or God becomes 
nature; and in either alternative I share in that deification. - 
This religious instinct of mine, this natural religion, this 
“desire of the moth for the star,’ can do no more. 

Doubtless mysticism will clothe itself in any theological 
garment that may be conveniently at hand. For all that, its 
inner character remains the same; the clothes vary, the body 
persists. Natural man is not vitally concerned about finding 
a religion; he receives whatever outward authority may 
offer him as an interpretation of the inner urge. But if that 
outward authority does not smother out the instinct itself 
(as it well may) the soul’s craving for God will reinterpret 
the symbols of religion, fill them with a new content, read 
into them its interpretation of nature. The various doctrines, 
for instance, which are usually considered essential to mys- 
ticism, appear not only in developed systems of mystical 
thought, but spontaneously as well among groups widely 
separated in space and time. Traditions doubtless are trans- 
mitted; speculation grows. Where there is no traceable con- 
nection, however, similar doctrines spontaneously appear. 
Mystics, on the whole, think alike. This very fact, primary 
argument as it is among mystical writers for the validity 
of their findings, is at least an indication that the natural 
religious instinct can never transcend itself; it must find a 
natural satisfaction for its craving, and deify nature, or 
naturalize God. Thus, whether we trace the so-called schools 
of Christian mysticism back, as has been outlined in this 
paper, through a clearly defined and well connected train of 
traditions to the earliest mystical speculations, or whether 
we grant—as perhaps sometimes we must—the spon- 
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taneous appearance of identical doctrines in the rhap- 
sodies of lonely and untaught hermits, we yet find them to 
be generated in nature and unable to transcend it 

We may reasonably suppose this to be the full cause of 
the repulsion which well-developed mysticism creates against 
itself. Doubts and fears take hold upon the mystics. Their 
very Way must have its Dark Night, its Period of Despair, 
its loss of faith, its morass where no light is and all paths 
vanish. A knowledge breaks through to consciousness at 
times, that natural man is not as happily situated as he 
sinfully dreams; that God, near as he is, is not achievable. 
Your mystic seeker will put that knowledge by as a tempta- 
tion of the devil. Really, it is still the religious instinct speak- 
ing—the urge for God—saying in no uncertain voice, that 
though man may seek him, man may not find him; that 
though man must have him, man cannot. 

Basic mysticism we have attempted to define as in es- 
sence man’s religious instinct; his initial and emotional 
response to a God-environment. That is neither Christianity 
nor an approximation to it, but it is human nature, and there- 
fore of the natural or neuter ground upon which Chris- 
tianity too is built. Though the Christian (as already said) 
knows nothing of either a natural or supernatural guidance 
of the Spirit, apart from objective revelation, though he 
has learnt that the Within cannot be in this world his rule 
of faith or guide to life, yet for all that his response to the 
God-environment is and must be at least as complete as any 
mystical surrender to the Oversoul. Every bit of objective 
revelation has revealed to him what otherwise he could never 
have comprehended, that God seeks man: the whole content 
of an objective supernatural religion is open to him, its 
historicity verifiable, its unique saving quality to be ex- 
perimentally known. Through this implanted religious in- 
stinct, this inner urge of the soul, this mystic realization of 
the fact of God, he receives the power of faith, and through 
that supernaturally given power, objective revelation is re- 
ceived as a further and a saving fact: God has sought and 
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found him. But objective revelation itself gives the clear- 
est of knowledge concerning a subjective revelation. God 
Without is not the whole story; God Within is needed to 
give faith in the Without, to apply to the individual the 
outward and redemptive act, to create a clean heart, renew 
a right spirit, interpret the written Word, and so regenerate 
and sanctify that the redeemed human spirit shall be led 
into all truth. God has provided an objective and super- 
natural means whereby men may be saved; and he himself, 
a personal and Holy Spirit in the inward man, applies that 
means of salvation both to the regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion of those who receive him. The Christian, therefore, has 
as a divine fact what natural mysticism can at the best 
merely long for; he has God—not as a part of the 
soul, a divine Spark, an uncreated ground of the human 
spirit, but God working in him savingly, that he may both 
will and work God’s good pleasure. 

This is Christianity, and there is something here very 
like to the doctrines which we commonly call mystical, so 
like, that mystical writers usually include a chapter or two 
in their books to link up Paul’s doctrine and John’s and the 
teachings of Jesus, with Plotinus and his followers; so like, 
indeed, that Christ’s men may, and have, and yet frequently 
do, confuse the two. It is just because of this surface 
resemblance that mystical doctrines and practice attract and 
even fascinate the reverent soul. 

That Christianity does not negate natural religion of 
any sort, emotional, rational or intellectual, is so obviously 
true that it needs no emphasis of statement. The God of 
nature is the God of grace, and even as the revelation of 
God in the Scriptures does not supersede, supplant or in any 
way make void the revelation of God in nature, so too the 
revelation of God to and in the natural man is not done 
away with, much less contradicted, by the supernatural and 
authoritative religion of grace and salvation in and through 
Jesus Christ. But natural religion is thus savingly sup- 
plemented. 
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Yet neither the phenomena nor the doctrines that are the 
fruitage of natural religion belong to the religion of grace. 
In the phenomena of mystical practice’? no law of nature is 
set aside, no supernatural power is intruded in such a way 
as to overcome natural law; “‘second causes” rule, whether 
for good or evil. Where phenomena are not hallucinations, 
they are nevertheless capable of wholly natural and scientific 
explanation, which we may safely leave to the scientist. On 
the other hand, the phenomena of the Bible (to keep the same 
word for purposes of parallelism) are not only different 
in degree but in kind. For there walked upon the earth a 
Man who was not a Master Mystic, but who was Immanuel, 
the manifestations of whose power over nature, man, and 
the spiritual worlds, were the revelation of his own authority 
over the creation of his hands. John, Paul, Peter, and who- 
ever else possessed miraculous gifts of the Spirit, and exer- 
cised them in healings, visions, prophecies and tongues, 
possessed and used gifts that were wholly supernatural. 
These men and women were the instruments of Christ’s 
Spirit, and not at all natural mystics exercising natural 
powers. Either this is true, or Christianity has no more real 
authority than any historical mystical movement, and we are 
yet in our sins. 

The matter of doctrine is on a somewhat different plane, 
not so easy of separation, yet quite as sharp a cleavage in 
reality exists as in the matter of phenomena. Broadly, we 
might characterize the two Ways by saying that the Chris- 
tian’s is affirmative, the mystic’s negative, one the Via Neg- 
ativa, one the Via Crucis. There is, so to speak, the same 
geographic distance between the shore of Lake Galilee and 
the jungles of India, as there is between the knowledge of 
the indwelling Christ, and the theory of an inward and 
brooding divine essence, struggling towards self-realization. 
The uncreated Spark of the soul, and the true inner guid- 
ance, help, power, and light of the Holy Spirit in the lives 
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of Christians—these too are just exactly as far apart as 
pantheism and Christianity. 

What natural mysticism can never find equivalents for or 
any parallels to, are the precedents of subjective Christianity 
—God’s justification, Christ’s redemption—in short the 
whole objective content of our faith. All that is worth while 
in natural mysticism, then, does not need statement in 
mystical terms. We find in pure Christianity whatever so- 
called “Christian mysticism” holds that is of abiding worth 
to man. And we find in pure Christianity what we will never 
find even in the closest natural approach to the evangelical 
faith—the objective and absolute authority of the Scrip- 
tures and their triune God. 

Now let us go back to our starting point. We have 
attempted to trace, if only in outline, this emotional religion 
through all its natural courses. Everywhere it has seemed 
to be no more than a dynamic instinct functioning through, 
and influenced for good or evil by, the more positive relig- 
ions with which it associates itself. We have seen it as a 
wholly natural movement, without a single supernatural 
element in it, though often associated with supernatural 
Christianity. At the same time we have seen it as a religion 
without authority, standing on the shifting sands of emo- 
tional feeling, anarchic, dependent wholly upon the inner 
state of a man’s soul for guidance, and upon individual, 
unaided conquest of the flesh for the winning of salvation, 
deification or absorption . . . whatever the goal may be. 
Its whole history may be thought of as an object lesson in 
natural religion, showing to men just how impotent they 
are to save themselves, and how their highest and best efforts 
to scale the heavens end in negations and darkness. We will 
do well to heed our instinctive distrust and repulsion of this 
Mystic Way. 

We may, however, think of mysticism in a finer, truer 
and spiritual sense, inclusive of natural religion, but in- 
clusive also of all the aspects of Christianity which make of 
the sacrifice of Christ and the revelation of the Bible, facts 
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of redemption and sanctification for the individual. One 
would then be a mystic as John, Peter, Paul were, not in 
their official capacity but in their private lives . . . very near 
to Christ, rich in God-given faith, spiritually minded, look- 
ing beyond the things of this world to the surer and truer 
things of eternity, filled with the Spirit of God. To this 
spiritual mysticism the facts of objective revelation would be 
the facts of supreme importance, and the inspired record of 
God’s whole supernatural process of salvation would be the 
one guide and the only authority for the life that Christ Jesus 
died to save. But all this would not be mere dogma, mere 
intellectual belief, mere orthodoxy; it would be the one 
great and overmastering reality ; for beside it, confirming it, 
would be a knowledge quite as real, quite as vital, not merely 
vouched for by the Scriptures but spiritually known to be 
true—the knowledge that the Christ of the Four Gospels 
indwells in the lives of his followers through his Holy 
Spirit; that he is present, and saving, and sanctifying those 
whom he has saved. Further still, there would be the knowl- 
edge that this world, for all of its goods, is no more than 
a place of pilgrimage, and that all lesser and earthly goods 
may well be negated for the sake of the one supreme good, 
God. We will do well to heed our instinctive attraction 
towards and affirmation of this Mystic Way, wheresoever 
we glimpse the truth of it in any mystic’s doctrine or life. 


Delaware City, Del. ROBERT CLAIBORNE PITZER. 


THE CHARGE AGAINST CAPITALISM 


The capitalistic system of industry has both an economic 
and a moral justification. That justification rests on the 
primary truth that Capitalism fulfils a beneficent and many- 
featured function, in the saving and storing, the guardian- 
ship and employment of capital, along with the personal 
oversight of labour, the conduct of industry, and the ad- 
vancement of commerce. Through this service a personal 
liberty, a potent moral incentive, the exercise of respon- 
sibility, are all attained, and, thereby, there is secured the 
social well-being, and the moral and intellectual progress of 
the community, and even of the race. 

But this justification has been described, to its prejudice, 
as the plea of an advocate holding a brief. It has been said 
that the case against Capitalism has been lightly touched, if 
ignored. We shall, therefore, set Capitalism at the bar and 
examine the charge made against it. 

The charge is, in general terms, that while Capitalism 
secures abundant production, that is attained by the economic 
impoverishment and industrial bondage of the labourer. 
Production, it is declared, is carried on under unjust and 
repressive methods, and the distribution of the product vio- 
lates both equality and equity. As a consequence, employ- 
ment is often exhausting and degrading, and always irregu- 
lar and insecure, while Capital sits high in ease of mind, 
with an abundance which it wastes in selfish indulgence, in 
shameful contrast with meanly-housed and barely-fed labour. 
The charge consummates in the statement of the last and 
bitterest wrong—that the labourer is a wage slave deprived 
of his due status of manhood. 

Three comments on this indictment are in order. The 
first is that the charge and the statement of the conse- 
quences are overdrawn. No man who is intimate with the 
relationships of labour and capital, or who lives among the 
manual workers, will accept this highly coloured picture as 
true to-day, whatever may have been the case a generation 
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ago. The amount of the weekly wage coming into the homes 
of the manual workers, the shop windows of every market 
town, the enjoyment of the pleasures and even delicacies 
of life by the masses of the people, make some of the state- 
ments in the charge ridiculous. The surest proof of that 
is that the modern socialistic demand is based, not on the 
poverty, or the distressed condition of the labourer, but on 
the claim to a fuller and freer and more secure life than he 
now has. It is the claim for a larger share and ‘‘a better 
time”’ such as he sees some others enjoy. 

The second comment is that this mean condition, so ex- 
ploited by the opponents of Capitalism, is largely due to 
causes which are ignored and have nothing to do with Cap- 
italism. They are recorded in the annals of the police courts, 
and make up the items of the evening newspaper. Sloth, 
waste, intemperance, disloyalty to chastity and to other en- 
nobling self-disciplines, are evident causes of destitution and 
misery. Every river-side and factory district will display, in 
the same common entry, homes of cleanliness, comfort and 
taste, and homes of squalor, destitution and misery. These 
miserable homes are not due to the environment. They make 
the environment. When the authorities of a great city have 
cleared out a slum, and razed its buildings to the ground, 
the people who dwelt in it have removed to another district, 
and soon made it as much a slum, as that in which they 
dwelt before. Men mistake the effect for the cause in the 
case of environment, and they forget that many of the best 
lives are lived under these conditions, in the same way as 
the best life the world has known, was lived in Nazareth. 

The third comment is that in this charge no account is 
taken of the real antagonism to Capitalism. That is the dis- 
parity between the social condition of the different classes. 
Underneath all these bitter charges can be heard the cry for 
equality of social condition. The three catch-words of the 
French Revolution “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” are no 
longer on men’s mouths. The whole strength of the demand 
focusses on equality. Out of that there comes every other 
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demand, and from it there rises, like a mist from a marsh, 
the envy which brings forth greed and hate and suspicion. 
This question of equality is complex and fuller of difficulty 
than some realise. But briefly here it may be said that there 
never has been, never can be, never should be, a complete 
equality of possessions. Men are not equal, either at their 
birth or after it. They do not remain equal, and a man’s 
debasement or exaltation are, in most instances, due to his 
own endeavour. Under any social order there must always 
be some who are set in authority over others. In so far as 
that authority and reward are unjust—whether they are 
equal or unequal,—amendment is an immediate duty. At the 
same time, if we follow the highest example we shall not be 
much concerned about the inequality of our possessions. 
“A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things he 
possesseth.” But, mark here only this one thing, that the 
charge against Capitalism, set out in these terms of reproach, 
is really based on a reaction against social disparity. The 
other items of the charge are set down to give it heat and 
colour. 

But let us examine the charge with more detail, and look 
at the arguments by which it is supported. 

The first is that capital is motived by profit, not by use, 
and is therefore, necessarily oppressive to labour. It is de- 
clared that a collective industrial system would be under no 
temptation, and could not find opportunity, to wrong the 
labourer of his justly larger share. But this statement rests 
on the fallacy that profit and use are opposed to each other. 
The truth is that the capitalist’s first and immediate motive 
is production for use. He need not attempt to produce a 
commodity for which there is no demand. If he produces a 
superabundance his profit is gone, for he has exceeded the 
quantity required by the users. If he produces an article 
that does not satisfy the demand, he finds himself left with 
his production on his hands. There are iron laws of pro- 
duction, and the producer must supply the actual wants of 
the community, and must adapt his goods to the purchasing 
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power, and even to the taste, of the consumer. His first aim 
must be use, and only as he meets use is there profit at all. 

The further truth is that profit and use are complementary. 
If one manufacturer produces a better wire for fencing 
than another he is assured of his profit, while the others, 
who have aimed at a higher profit, only make a loss. If one 
firm of tool-makers will reduce the cost of their implements 
they secure a larger sale, with a larger gross profit than the 
others, who have not kept use in view. Beyond these ele- 
mentary facts there is the truth that Capitalism, with its 
constant aim at a large turnover, always supplies the cus- 
tomer more cheaply, more accommodatingly, more promptly 
than any public board, or State-controlled factory. Capital- 
ism must aim at use, and at the largest possible area of 
use, or it suffers impoverishing loss. Every newspaper com- 
pany is aware that in proportion as it can meet the needs 
and the desires of the users of newspapers, it will increase 
the number of buyers. It can, therefore, be content with a 
mere decimal of profit, because of the large number of copies 
of the journal which are sold. In every industry under Cap- 
italism, use, the enlistment of the goodwill and support of 
the customer, is the first aim. So that Capital works first for 
use, with profit only as a consequent. 

The second item in the charge is that capital is theft. This 
charge is old as Proudhon, who set it in his famous phrase— 
“Property is robbery.” It was silenced for many years by the 
still unanswered reasoning of Bastiat in his Harmomes of 
Political Economy. Yet it has reappeared in the contention 
of the collectivists of to-day. It is heard in the Marxian 
doctrine of “surplus value,’ and it is the accusation, uttered, 
with a note of passion, by most of the opponents of Capital- 
ism. 

But capital gained as a reward for service, whether it 
be of hand, or of brain, or of possessions, is not theft. It is 
a just reward of hours of toil, or a return for skill, resource, 
and inventive genius, or the honourable increment due to 
the man who has put his possessions at the disposal of an- 
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other, for that other’s advantage. When capital has been 
gained dishonourably, whether by an employer who does not 
give a fair value in what he supplies, or by a workman who 
slacks and skirks, there is theft indeed. But capital, honestly 
gained, whether by personal service, or the loan of posses- 
sions, is not theft. It follows, therefore, that rent for the use 
of a house which a man has built, or bought, is both just and 
honourable,—if the rent be adequate. It further follows that 
interest for the loan of tools or machineries—into which 
form the loan of money is really condensed,—is equally 
honourable. It may be true, and doubtless is true in some 
regards, that the ownership and possession of land is in a 
peculiar position. A strong reason can be urged for the 
proposition that those who work the land should own it, 
for land is, in its largest use, simply a tool. But in nothing is 
it more emphatic that land should be held in private owner- 
ship, for nothing has been proved more wasteful than State, 
or community land-holding. The story of every Commune is 
a glaring picture of the economic and moral wastefulness of 
Collectivism in land. So that so far from capital being theft, 
it is a wise and honourable reward—when honestly gained, 
—and its economic wisdom is written so large, that the 
most heedless glance can discern it. 

The third item in the charge is that Capitalism compels 
a competition which is economically wasteful and morally 
depressing to the labourer. Here it is urged that competi- 
tion tends to overdrive the labourer, and to regard him as 
only a part of the machinery. It passes on to affirm that 
the numbers engaged in management and distribution are 
needlessly large, and that they absorb an undue share of the: 
product, to the detriment of the manual labourer. It is com- 
pleted by the allegation that capitalistic competition issues 
in over-production, due to the hustled pace of the com- 
petitors, so that a periodic cycle of dull trade sets in, when 
labour suffers the misery and shame of destitution, with the 
inevitable result of moral deterioration. 

The evidence led in support of this charge is usually taken 
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from a limited area—almost entirely from public services, 
not from production. The most notable instances in this 
charge of waste through competition are taken from trans- 
port. Iwo railways carry goods to the same area; a single 
line is sufficient. The trucks of one company deliver goods 
to the stations of another; they return empty. Several ship- 
ping firms possess fleets of vessels, maintain office estab- 
lishments, and waste money in advertisements; a single 
agency could conduct the service. Three milk deliveries sup- 
ply one street; only one is required. Similar instances are 
cited from other departments of service. 

In so far as there really is waste no defence can be made, 
or ought to be made, under any system. But an excess in 
the number of employees and an over-supply of goods are 
not to be found among the articles of faith, or among the 
methods, approved by Capitalism. Waste either in produc- 
tion or management or transport, spells loss, and often 
bankruptcy, to the capitalist. Indeed so utterly opposed to 
such waste is Capitalism that the formation of the large 
Combines—against which some objections can be laid,— 
has been carried out to prevent such waste. The result has 
usually been that while the profits have increased, because 
of the savings in management, the cost to the consumer has 
been lessened. The charge is valid really against Collectiv- 
ism, whenever the watchful superintendence of the capital- 
ist is withdrawn. It needs no argument, but only the simple 
recollection of those who know the history of industry, to 
be assured that, neither production, nor distribution, nor 
transport, are carried on so cheaply, so efficiently, so regu- 
larly, so courteously, under Collectivism as under Capital- 
ism. The keen oversight of the capitalist, his interest in 
cheap production, his eager desire to secure the custom of 
the public, may tempt him to hard dealing with employees, 
but they certainly engage his whole mind in economic and 
courteous production and supply. Private management is 
always more resourceful, more adventurous, more eager to 
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expedite delivery, more instant in the service of the con- 
sumer than any national service can ever be. 

But this charge, so obviously unsupported by any proof 
of economic waste, falls back on the other feature of moral 
wastefulness. Competition between capitalists, it is urged, 
surely tends to oppress the labourer. It depresses his wages 
because of what Lasalle called “The iron law of subsis- 
tence.”” He affirmed a law by which wages tended to fall 
to a level which would keep the labourer alive, and no more. 
That rhetorical line has now been scored out of the indict- 
ment. But it is still contended that competition will always 
deny the labourer the free and full life which is his due, 
and will grind him between the upper mill-stone of the 
employer’s greed, and the nether mill-stone of the consumer’s 
apathy. The final charge is that competition may not waste 
wealth, but it wastes men. 

What is the truth about competition? There may be a 
competition which is open to a just moral condemnation. 
For that reason the statute books of all Christian nations are 
filled with enactments to regulate competition. The various 
organisations of labour and industry have been organised 
to check any self-willed actions, and the share in the over- 
sight of conditions of labour, now exercised by workmen, 
is a powerful check on any act of oppression. But in every 
passion and energy there is a high and a low plane of action. 
Competition is as inevitable as the pulse in the blood. The 
desire for preéminence is a native passion of the heart. It 
cannot be eliminated from any social or industrial, or moral 
order. It has a function to fulfil, and the true and wise end 
is to purify and exalt the exercise of competition, and so 
secure its blessing, and not turn it into a curse. 

One clear-sighted collectivist has discerned and faced this 
truth with candor. Mr. G. R. Stirling Taylor writes in this 
decisive way. “There were many brave people amongst us 
who tried to prove and believe that competition was al- 
together evil, and that we could do without it. As a theory 
for latter-day saints there was a great deal of truth in our 
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brave arguments. As a practice for present-day sinners, we 
were trying to bury our heads in the sand. The gentle prick 
of competition develops an energy in man.’ This is a wise 
and convincing correction of much wild and heady argu- 
ment. Mr. Stirling Taylor sees that many of the diatribes 
against competition draw lurid pictures that are false to the 
facts, and that to-day competition has only “a gentle prick.” 
He realises that competition is not only inevitable, but 
necessary. He does not see, apparently, the whole round of 
its blessing. It develops energy. as he asserts, but it also im- 
parts interest to life, zest to labour, and enriches the mind 
and quickens the spirit. Even were the world to become the 
home of “latter-day saints” they would require, and would 
rejoice in, the whole round of competition, but they would 
transmute it into a noble emulation. They would not dis- 
card the pliant garment of competition for the strait jacket 
of a limited endeavour. 

The pregnant blessing of competition appears in every 
sphere of human activity. In the games of life it imparts 
a zest and produces a skill not otherwise attainable. In all 
the higher achievements of human endeavour—in the strenu- 
ous competition in art and music, in learning and in lit- 
erature, its influence is renewing and strengthening. Com- 
petition has a dynamic that the world cannot do without. It 
promotes patience, endurance, courage, self-discipline, and 
a noble passion to nobly excel. In the sphere of industry 
it is as indispensable, and as salutary. The finer adaptation 
of machines to their purpose, the zeal for the discovery of 
new worlds and for the opening of new markets, the passion 
to excel in the perfection and the finish of all the tools of 
life, even the rivalry between two firms, or two workers, 
promote the moral well-being, and add to the joy of life. 
Whatever will quicken interest, develop energy, and add to 
the moral moment of toil deserves encouragement. All the 
petty and selfish rules which fence a man about in his daily 
work, and command him that his hammer shall drive only 
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so many nails an hour, or lay so many bricks in a day, de- 
grade a living, thinking, self-resolved human being into a 
machine. They rob him of his power of initiative. They dull 
his mind, and tame his spirit. They check the progress and 
evolution of the race. There is an upward calling which the 
human spirit hears, and to which it can respond only in 
freedom. That response may cost strain and toil, but the 
development of the personality is attained in no other way. 
Browning bids men “strive, and never mind the throe.” 
He describes the degradation of those who try to escape 
from the arena of struggle and contest, and he pictures them 
as cattle, 


Tame, in earth’s paddock, as her prize. 


The Hebrew poet anticipated Browning when he likened 
such men to “the beasts that perish.’’ Competition is a moral 
force. 

The fourth item in the charge is that Capitalism imposes 
“serfdom” on labour. Here we are at the focus of the appeal 
in this moral argument. Here, as a consequence, the terms 
of the indictment ring with protest. We all know the decla- 
ration against the mean dependence, the supplicant bearing, 
the servile mind, the lost manhood which the labourer mani- 
fests through his subjection to the capitalist. Rousseau’s 
familiar sentence “Man was born free, and yet is every- 
where in chains’ is the oft-quoted text of the opponents of 
Capitalism. It was a heated and rhetorical saying in Rous- 
seau’s dark days, and it is repeated in our own as though 
it were a steadfast truth. As a consequence there is the de- 
mand for the complete independence of the employee from 
any conditions, except that of subjection to the State, and 
the escape thereby from what is called “serfdom” due to 
the fact and the power of an employer. 

The first question to ask in regard to this allegation is 
this—is it accurate? Is labour, under Capitalism, in serf- 
dom? Are employers of labour tyrants? Have they power to 
deal with their employees as their selfish greed dictates? 
Dare they treat their workmen in a way which injures their 
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independence, or lessens their self-respect? Can they, of 
their own counsel, adopt and impose the methods or the hours 
of work within their own gates? No one who knows anything 
of the modern conditions of work, and the varied and com- 
plex regulations imposed upon management, will listen, with- 
out a just protest, to the rhetorical talk of “the serfdom of 
labour.” Where the phrase might be used is in regard to the 
tyranny of Trades Union where a small oligarchy, them- 
selves fearful of losing their position, compel men to action 
against which, in private, they make sad but ineffectual pro- 
test. 

The wiser opponents of Capitalism do not insist on this 
term “serfdom.” That word, borrowed from a past feudal- 
ism, is too ridiculous to be used by men who claim to be 
reasonable. The new term, “‘wagery”’ i.e., the receiving of a 
weekly wage from an employer is alleged to be the basis 
and the mark of the workman’s enslavement. From some 
writers one would gather that if the term “wage” could 
be disused for the term “‘pay,”’ or better still “salary,” there 
would be less degradation in receiving it. Others have sug- 
gested that if the wage were given at longer intervals, and 
without exact accounting of the days and hours which are 
worked, as is the case with a salary, it would become hon- 
ourable. They seem to be unaware that the grievances felt 
by most salaried persons are that the intervals of receipt are 
too long, that too little account is taken of hours and days, 
and that overtime has a minor place in the scale of reward. 

Why should there be any sense of degradation, any loss 
of self-respect, any conception of enslavement, in receiving 
a wage? If only a man feels sure that he has given a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wage, and has earned his salary 
by diligence and fidelity, why should he feel lessened in his 
personality? A trader has no feeling of dependence in taking 
money across the counter. A lawyer and a doctor take a fee 
for their services, and they are not abashed, and do not pre- 
tend that they are degraded. They have been paid what is 
nothing more nor less—name it as one may—than “a wage,” 
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and they have obeyed a call to serve. Why should a working 
man who has produced some article by the skill of his hands 
feel any loss of respect in receiving a just reward for his 
labour? On the other hand when men who have received 
good wages, and spent them at their will, so often, improvi- 
dently eat bread provided out of public taxes, burn coal at 
less than the cost of its production, refuse to pay an economic 
increase of rent although they have been insistent that their 
wages should rise in a greatly higher percentage, they ought 
to have a sense of degradation, and ought to suffer a lost 
self-respect. Two generations ago they would have been 
called “paupers,”’ and the pauper, under any name or form, 
loses his independence. 

When will men learn that there is no escape from obed- 
ience and subordination on the part of one man to another, 
under any possible social or industrial order. There must be 
those in authority, who give orders. There must be those 
with oversight, who direct the actions of those who obey. 
There must be those who have responsibility, and, therefore, 
must make choices and decisions. It is sometimes urged 
that men will willingly obey any one who has been elected by 
the workers to his position of responsibility and authority. 
It is difficult to understand why obedience to an authority so 
chosen is honourable, but obedience to a master of industry 
degrades. The experience of those who work for public of- 
ficials contradicts any such conception. A ruling official in a 
public department, the manager of any undertaking under a 
civic corporation, the controlling authority in any co-oper- 
ative union is always more autocratic and less approachable 
than the master of a large enterprise, whose interest is bound 
up with the respect and goodwill of his workmen. The 
thought that if one gives “social service,” as it is called, he 
will escape this sense of dependance, and keep his self- 
respect does not face either the facts, or the actual con- 
ditions of labour. Service is not only the obligation but the 
law of life. Only he who serves is noble. The questions he 
should ask are not whom he serves, but whether he serves in 
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an honest cause of human need and with fidelity. “I am 
among you as one that serveth” said the noblest spirit who 
ever walked in perfect freedom on our earth. He took a 
towel and girded Himself, and performed the most abso- 
lutely personal service, when He stooped to wash His dis- 
ciples’ feet. To-day all the world kneels at His feet. 

Now all these statements seem to be justified both by the 
evidence for them and the reason which is within them. Yet 
there remain the wrongs so evident in our social order. 
These wrongs, as we have again and again suggested, have 
been and are being redressed. But the contention made here 
is that these wrongs are not evils necessarily bred by Cap- 
italism. They are the growths from these roots of evil, out of 
which there spring most of the wrongs of life. In all re- 
lationships, in every organism, in the state and the city, 
and even in the household, there are the covetous, the greedy, 
the envious, the rude, the proud, the aggressive, the venge- 
ful. They infest a Trades Union in the same way as they 
trouble a Chamber of Commerce, or the Senate of a Univer- 
sity. What, then, is the truth in the matter? What shall we 
say about these wrongs? This is the answer,—they are not 
the wrongs of Capitalism. They are the wrongs of the cap- 
italist. They are not the wrongs to which he is compelled, 
for there are capitalists who are not guilty of them. And 
if some capitalists, who stand out as glaring transgressors, 
were not only juster but wiser than they are, they would 
cease from evil, to their own well-being, and to that of all 
others with whom they have to do. 

Let me set down in the briefest way and in general terms 
what these wrongs are. Out of, we may say, three great 
sources of evil doing, all the streams of social injury are 
flowing. The first is that some capitalists, not only seek 
profit but exact an unjust profit. Shoddy is manufactured 
and dressed to pass for honest wear. A higher price is de- 
manded than yields a fair profit on the labour employed. 
Advantage is taken of a rising market to fix a higher price 
on goods, which have been bought when a lower rate pre- 
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vailed. No doubt a certain allowance must be made to cover 
the risk of a fall, but there are large increases which cannot 
be justified. The profiteer of to-day stands in the pillory 
with the publican of the time of Christ. He is a capitalist 
who is a criminal. But he is guilty not only in the production, 
but in the distribution of wealth. When profits began to 
rise many employers paid no spontaneous heed to the wages 
of employees. They refused to share their larger income with 
those who were fellow-workers with them. They met every 
appeal by a refusal, or by the offer of the slightest possible 
increase, until a costly strike enforced the workman’s de- 
mands. Companies paid large dividends, enlarged their 
premises, and “watered” their stock, but kept their staffs 
at the lowest minimum they would accept. Had capitalists 
been wise, and been moved to justice, they would have shared 
the increase, and would not have been classed among those 
who have committed crimes both against the labourer and 
the well-being of the community. 

The second crime of the capitalist is his heedlessness of 
the social well-being of the labourer. He has not asked, and 
he has not cared to ask, about the labourer’s home. He has 
not cared to enquire as to whether comfort or cleanliness 
or decency could be attained within his narrow house. He 
has not been ashamed that the sun could not shine into the 
street where his workmen’s children played. As a class cap- 
italists have taken little account of the life lived by their em- 
ployees when they left the gates of their factories. Such 
friendly interest is not easy, but more might have been done 
than has been even attempted. A sympathetic subscription 
does not discharge a capitalist’s obligation. It must not be 
forgotten that the slum dwelling and the mean home are not 
entirely due to the capitalist’s want of care. We must not 
forget the improvidence, sloth and drunkenness, which do 
more to impoverish and degrade the labourer, than any ne- 
glect on the part of the capitalist. In every congested dis- 
trict there are homes whose shining windows, clean thresh- 
olds and bright firesides are the index of a life of high 
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purpose, and an atmosphere of purity and peace. Yet this 
does not exonorate the capitalist from that heedlessness to 
the well-being of the labourer which reaches its saddest and 
most blameworthy line in his almost apathetic neglect of the 
out-of-work labourer. There have been firms who have 
kept their labourers at work at a loss even of their capital. 
But too many have discharged their workmen without a 
moment’s thought as to where they and their children would 
get their bread. What an opportunity has been missed! It 
would have sweetened the atmosphere of society, and 
strengthened the manhood of humanity, as well as has been 
of unspeakable blessing to himself, if the capitalist had given 
some personal attention to the well-being of his unemployed. 
He would have fulfilled that counsel of Christ, enshrined in 
the parable of the vineyard, when the master gave the penny 
not only to those who had justly earned it, but to the un- 
employed who stood idle in the market-place, because no man 
had hired them. 

The third crime of the capitalist is his spending his pos- 
sessions in selfish indulgence. If wealth were modestly pos- 
sessed and wisely used, if it were spent in the furtherance 
of moral ends, not only would greed and envy be exorcised 
from men’s hearts, but the man of wealth would be ennobled 
in character. Few object to a man’s prosperity in the things 
of this life if that be gained through his industry, skill and 
foresight. The average honest working man who spends his 
strength in the use of his tools, is aware of the toil and 
strain, the resourcefulness and watchfulness which his em- 
ployer contributes. He recognises that any man with a dif- 
ficult and hazardous occupation is entitled to a higher re- 
ward than the man who has “a soft job” or one which 
merely strains his muscles. But if wealth, however gained, 
is squandered in selfish indulgence, condemnation is swift 
and keen and often just. 

The contrast rouses to passion. The questions asked are— 
Why should one man lie soft, and suck the sweets of life 
and another man endure hardness? Why should one man 
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waste wealth in display and in the gratification of dainty 
appetites, when another man is given a bare livelihood? To 
men who believe that a rich and free and full life is dependent 
on generous spending the sight of the capitalist making his 
wasteful and vulgar display, adorning his home with costly 
luxuries, garbing his womenfolk with rich clothing, and 
pampering his children with a round of delights, are sights 
which enflame with indignation. This is the embittering 
sight. Most men count it the supreme crime of the capital- 
ist. Were possessions wisely used much of the bitter feeling 
would pass away, for the simplest man can see that in this 
self-indulgent spending, the capitalist not only sins against 
labour, but against society, and against his own soul. 

At the same time it must not be overlooked that these 
crimes of the capitalist are the crimes of other men. They 
are the crimes of labour. The slacker who stints his toil, the 
workman who takes advantage of a scarcity to demand a 
higher wage, stands in the dock with the man who takes the 
unjust profit. There are labourers who are as intent on their 
own wealth, and as heedless of the well-being of their fellow- 
labourers, and especially of the employer, as any capitalist. 
When an employee wastes his master’s goods, or is disloyal 
to his interest, he is equally guilty with the master who seems 
to be unjust to him. And when he spends lavishly, as has 
been done in the past few years, both in the costly pro- 
visions, and dainty luxuries, and extravagant clothing, as 
well as in the lavish indulgence in pleasure, he is gratifying 
the same appetites, with an equal condemnation to that vis- 
ited upon the capitalist. Many of the pleas for labour as 
against capital, seem to be blind to the facts that the same 
wrong-doing is evident in the conduct of both. 

This brings us to the closing question: How are these 
social wrongs to be remedied? The present method is that of 
the policing of the capitalist. This is fairly effectually at- 
tained, although labour is policed only by common law. 
The legislatures of every civilised land have been spending 
the greater part of their time in framing laws which deal 
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with the condition of labour, the relief of the distressed, 
the sharing of the profits, with the endeavour to secure a 
larger portion of the wealth of the world for the manual 
worker. Much has been done, and more will be done, for 
it is a conviction of the modern mind, that the policing of 
capital is a primary and urgent obligation of government. 
Yet no policing can ever do more than prevent, or punish, 
some of the wrongs from which our modern economic and 
industrial order suffers. 

Others who belong to that large and varied section called 
by the common name of Socialists, demand the abolition 
of Capitalism. Some would abolish all forms of private own- 
ership. Others wish to sweep away the large capitalist, with 
his supporter, the receiver of dividends and interest on his 
capital. Others seem to suggest a certain datwm line below 
which the possession of private property would be allowed. 
Others seem to desire that some industries should be under 
State control, but that other industries—especially agricul- 
ture—might be left to private ownership and management. 
These are supported on grounds set forth succinctly by one 
writer. ““We consider that the capitalist is as much the victim 
of his system as the unemployed, and that he has to con- 
form to its evil pressure, in the same way as the poverty- 
stricken have to do. The results are not the same, but they 
are products of the same social mechanism.” 

Here we reach the real dividing line in this controversy. 
Some place their faith in a new system, but there is no posi- 
tion more condemned by history and by reason than this 
belief that a mechanism can heal a moral disease. There is 
no system which can be made, in a ‘world like ours, accident- 
proof. The emergencies which arise in a world, where all the 
forces of nature, as well as the wills of men are in action 
cannot be met by the most skilfully and delicately constructed 
organism. There is no system which is fool-proof. Even a 
machine, which has been finely adapted, can be made to work 
havoc, and even to ruin the most finely designed fabric, if it 
is in charge of a heedless, and careless and stupid, although 
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well-meaning, man. But there is no system that can be made 
knave-proof. It is the knave in all past history who stands out 
as the wrecker of every well-meant scheme, or system, of 
government or administration or social order. Every Com- 
munism has been wrecked by its Ananias and Sapphira. 
What we need is not a better system, but better men. One of 
the most sympathetic, as he was one of the wisest of the 
workers among the labourers, has written “I am a Socialist 
in so far as I desire for every one equality of opportunity, 
and an equal chance of a healthy life, and of enjoying the 
best gifts to this age.” With Canon Barnett every one must 
agree. And we shall still more heartily agree when he adds 
“After all it is the spirit which is in the people, and not the 
law, which is the most important. If, as has been said, every 
one were Christian there would be no need of Socialism; and 
until every one is Christian, Socialism will be impossible.’ 
That is the mind of Christ. 


Glasgow, Scotland. W. M. Crow. 


2 Life, Vol. 2, p. 272. 


THE-CONELICT OVER“ THE OLD TESTAMENT* 


In a recent number of the British Weekly there appeared 
an article by Professor George Jackson of Manchester which 
has been the occasion of considerable discussion, both favor- 
able and otherwise, in subsequent issues of that journal. 
Professor Jackson calls attention to a remarkable situa- 
tion in England: “‘on the one hand, a general acceptance of 
the results of Old Testament Criticism by the teachers of 
the Christian Church, and on the other, a widespread ignor- 
ance or fear of them by the great multitude of the Church’s 
members.” He declares that as far as England is concerned 
“the battle is over,” leading scholars of all evangelical de- 
nominations being in the ranks of the critics. He names 
eight as typical’ and asserts that “there are no names to set 
over against these.’’ Yet he makes the remarkable admis- 
sion: “We are afraid it is no exaggeration to say that prob- 
ably five-sixths of the Old Testament teaching given in the 
Sunday-schools of this country last Sunday [he is speaking 
of England] was based on the presuppositions of fifty or a 
hundred years ago.” This situation Professor Jackson con- 
siders especially deplorable because the old view, according 
to which a Christian is commonly supposed “‘to stand com- 
mitted to the truth of everything in the Old Testament” 
has cost the Church, he believes, the adherence of many 
earnest seekers after truth who stumble, as Henry Drum- 
mond’s correspondence shows that men of a generation 
ago stumbled, at “its discrepancies, its rigorous laws, its 
pitiless tempers, its open treatment of sexual questions, the 
atrocities which are narrated by its histories and sanctioned 


* An address delivered by the author in Miller Chapel, October to, 
1922, on the occasion of his Inauguration as Assistant Professor of 
Semitic Philology, and now published with some revision and the addi- 
tion of footnotes. 

1 July 13, 1922. 

2Viz. Drs. Driver, Ottley, Skinner, G. A. Smith, Bennett, Wheeler 
Robinson, Peake, and Lofthouse. 
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by its laws.”** He sees in the “new knowledge” which crit- 
icism has given us “one of God’s best gifts to this genera- 
tion’; maintains that “never before has the Old Testament 
been so intelligible, so readable, so ‘preachable’ a book as 
it has become in the hands of Christian scholars’; and re- 
gards it as the great task of the leaders of the Church to 
make this new knowledge accessible to those who, as he 
sadly confesses, are either “ignorant” or “afraid” of it. 

In view of the fact that Professor Jackson quotes so com- 
petent a judge as Dr. Hastings, the editor of the numerous 
dictionaries which bear his name, as saying that “in the 
United States of America a great upheaval is at hand over 
the Old Testament,” our subject may be regarded as a most 
timely one. And I shall ask you to consider with me whether 
it is true that “never before has the Old Testament been so 
intelligible, so readable, so ‘preachable’ a book”’ as the critics 
claim to have made it, that we may be able to judge whether 
there is warrant for the claim that the “new knowledge” 
should be regarded as “one of God’s best gifts to this gen- 
eration,’—a gift which it is our duty to receive with grati- 
tude and share with all mankind. 

Never before so preachable! This is a startling assertion. 
A few moments ago there was read in your hearing an 
account of the first and in some respects at least the most 
successful sermon ever preached by a follower of Christ.® 
The account which is given to us is brief. Luke devotes 
only about twenty-two verses to Peter’s sermon at Pente- 
cost, adding two verses to tell us how Peter gave the “‘in- 
vitation to come forward,” as the modern evangelist might 
say, and telling us that ‘with many other words did he 
testify and exhort, saying save yourselves from this un- 
toward generation.” Now what is the most striking thing 
about this sermon of twenty-two verses as reported by Luke? 


2" Prof. Jackson’s authority for this statement is Drummond’s biog- 
rapher, Prof. G. A. Smith (Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the 
OR Teupa2s)s 

3 Acts ii. I-36 was the Scripture Lesson read as a part of the opening 
exercises, 
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It is this, the prominence it gives to the Old Testament. 
Indeed, the “report” consists very largely of citations from 
it and comments thereon. We have first a five verse quota- 
tion from Joel, with a verse of introduction. This passage 
is briefly (in three verses) applied to the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. Then follows a four verse citation from 
the 16th Psalm, which is expounded by Peter as fulfilled 
in Christ’s death and resurrection; and Peter adds a second 
quotation from the Psalms, in this instance from the r1oth, 
to clinch his argument. This would seem to indicate that 
Peter on the day of Pentecost found the Old Testament 
Scriptures quite a ‘preachable’ book. Professor Jackson tells 
us that with the new light which Criticism has shed upon 
it, the Old Testament is more preachable than ever. We are 
fortunately in a position to test this statement as applied 
to Peter’s speech. For we have now two accounts of this 
sermon. We have the “old” account given us by Luke; and 
we have the “new” version of the Higher Critics as con- 
tained in the Shorter New Testament, the chief editor of 
which was Professor Kent of Yale, an Old Testament 
critic of recognized ability and one who has been engaged 
for years in what Professor Jackson considers to be the 
great task of today, popularizing the results of Criticism. 
It should be especially instructive, therefore, to know how 
Professor Kent, an authority on the new knowledge which 
makes the Old Testament so much more preachable than 
hitherto, ‘“‘reports’ Peter’s speech for us.* 

We notice in the first place that the quotation from Joel 
is reduced, in the Shorter New Testament, from five verses 
to two. Evidently Peter made a mistake in using such a long 
citation! The relevant part of Joel’s prediction is contained, 
it would seem, in the first two verses; and the last three 
in which the language is apparently regarded as too “‘apoca- 


41t should be especially instructive, because the aim of the editors 
is stated to be “to single out and set in logical and as far as possible 
in chronological order those parts of the Bible which are of vital 
interest and practical value to the present age” (Preface of Shorter 
Bible—New Testament). 
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lyptic,”’ to appeal to the sober judgment of thoughtful men 
is omitted. Then we discover that both of the quotations from 
the Psalms are eliminated, and all of the comment which re- 
fers directly to them. Why is this? The reason is obvious. 
Luke represents Peter as having made these quotations from 
the Psalms on the assumption that David was their author, 
and that the language which he used is so manifestly inap- 
plicable to himself that it may properly be regarded as re- 
ferring to Christ in whom it has a remarkable fulfilment. 
But, it is one of the surest results of that “new knowledge”’ 
which is so highly valued by Professor Jackson that, “there 
are no Psalms certainly or even probably Davidic,” but that 
“The Psalter as a whole presumably belongs to the Second 
Temple and even to the later history of that Temple.’* 
Consequently Professor Kent deems it advisable to delete 
these references to, and arguments based upon the Psalms. 
As a result the Old Testament citations are reduced from 
about eleven verses to two, while the entire speech is ‘short- 
ened’ to less than half its New Testament compass. It 
follows, then, that whether or not the Old Testament is 
more preachable than ever, Peter at any rate did not know 
how to preach it, and most of what he says about it would 
better be omitted. And if an Apostle cannot be relied on to 
preach it properly, is it surprising that many a Christian 
minister, who has accepted the new knowledge should show 
very great caution and hesitancy in using his Old Testament 
and be careful to avoid giving the “‘unscholarly” impression 
that he is appealing to it as authoritative ? 

This example of the application of the “new knowledge” 
is noteworthy for several reasons. It not merely has an im- 
portant bearing upon the question of the preachableness of 
the Old Testament. It shows with equal clearness how 
close and vital is the relation between the Old Testament 
and the New, and how different is the modern critic’s 


5 Peake’s Commentary, p. 368. The section on the “Psalms” is by the 
late Prof. W. E. Addis. 
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estimate of the Old Testament from that of the founders of 
the Christian Church. 

Let us now examine a little further into the character of 
this new knowledge. Principal Joyce writing in “Dr. Peake’s 
great Commentary on the Bible,”® as Professor Jackson 
styles it (a book from which frequent quotations will be 
made, because it is largely representative of the present con- 
clusions of the critics’ and because it is one of the most 
ambitious attempts thus far made to popularize the results of 
critical study of the Bible), makes this rather startling state- 
ment: “Externally and to a superficial observer it may well 
have seemed that, even in the times of the Monarchy, the 
religion of Israel was distinguishable only in certain minor 
points from the religion of the neighboring tribes.”* This 
statement is a little general. Professor Henry Preserved 
Smith tells us regarding the religion of Israel in the days 
of Moses, “Except that he [Yahweh] was more powerful, 
he did not differ essentially from Chemosh of Moab. . .”® 
Chemosh, you will recall, is spoken of in the Old Testament 
as “the abomination of Moab.” And you will also recall that 
one of the religious practices in the worship of “the neigh- 
boring tribes,’ which was responsible for his being called 
the abomination of Moab, was human sacrifice, “causing 
their sons to pass through the fire.” Dr. Whitehouse tells 
us that among “the darker aspects of sacrifice belonging 
to the primitive period of Canaanite and Hebrew life was 
infant sacrifice’® to which we have an allusion in one of the 


84 Commentary on the Bible, edited by Arthur S. Peake, M.A., 
D.D., Rylands Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the University of 
Manchester; Professor in Hartley College, Manchester. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1920 [cited simply as PraKe]. 

7 Five of the eight leading scholars named by Prof. Jackson were 
contributors to this Commentary: Bennett, Lofthouse, Peake, Wheeler 
Robinson, and Skinner. 

8 PrakE, p. 428. Principal Joyce is discussing “Old Testament Prophe- 
cy,” and his reference is to the pre-prophetic religion of Israel as “recon- 
structed” by the critics. 

9 Religion of Israel, p. 61. 

10 Prof. Whitehouse here refers to Prof. Jordan’s sketch of “The 
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earliest codes (Ex. xxii. 29f.), where it is enacted that 
the human first born as well as of oxen and flocks are to 
be offered to Yahweh.’’* The passage referred to reads as 
follows: ‘Thou shalt not delay to offer the first of thy ripe 
fruits, and of thy liquors: the first born of thy sons shalt 
thou give unto me. Likewise shalt thou do with thine 
oxen and with thy sheep.” Canon Harford in discussing this 
law remarks: “It is not said here (vs. 29b) how the offering 
of first born boys was to be made,” but the obvious analogy 
of the firstlings (vs. 30, “give me,’ as vs. 29b) suggests 
that the form at least of the law goes back to the time when 
children were actually sacrificed (cf. Gen. 22).”** Do you 


Religion of Israel” (PEAKE, p. 81ff.), where the question is asked, 
Was human sacrifice ever a part of Hebrew religion? and answered 
in part as follows: “It certainly does not belong to the religion of 
Yahweh, and never receives the sanction of any prophet. Hebrew 
religion first modified and then banished this ancient widespread and 
barbarous custom.” This statement seems at first sight to conflict with 
that of Prof. Whitehouse. The explanation is that Prof. Jordan does 
not regard this law of Exod. xxii. as normative of Yahweh’s religion, 
or at least of the higher Yahwism of the Prophets (see below). 

11 PEAKE, p. 99. 

12 Here Canon Harford refers to Exod. xiii. 12f. which the critics 
assign to the document J (the Book of the Covenant being “unanimously” 
assigned to E) and which expressly states: “and all the firstborn of 
man among thy children shalt thou redeem”—a statement which anyone 
‘not committed to the theory of separate documents in the Pentateuch 
would naturally regard as proving conclusively that the meaning as- 
signed by the critics to xxii. 29 is unwarranted, for the reason that 
this verse is to be interpreted in terms of xili. 12. 

13 PEAKE, p. 187. This statement takes the middle ground between 
the two opposing views advanced by critical scholars. On the one hand 
we have Stade, Loisy and Arch. Duff, who find here a definite re- 
quirement that the first-born son be sacrificed to Jehovah. Stade tells 
us that the Book of the Covenant (in which this law is found) demands 
this “quite bluntly” (“ganz unverbliimt,” Geschichte, p. 634), and refers 
to this verse as proof. Loisy in contrasting this verse with xiii. 12 
gives it as his opinion that “the text in itself does not provide for 
this substitution, and one may add excludes it” (Religion of Israel, 
p. 166); he even finds a reference to this law in Ezek. xx. 25f. (Le 
Sacrifice, p. 232). Duff does not hesitate to connect it directly with 
Moses: “This rule to sacrifice every first-born is, therefore, a very 
old one, and pictures doubtless exactly the old Mosaic worship” (Hints 
on O. T. Theology, p. 161f). J. Estlin Carpenter apparently favors 
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recall who is said to be responsible for both the form and the 
contents of this law? The Bible tells us that this law formed 
a part of the Judgments which Jehovah gave to Moses at 
Mt. Sinai to set before the people! 

It is the view of Wellhausen on the other hand that, ac- 
cording to the clear teaching of the prophets of the eighth 
and seventh centuries, sacrifice had no Mosaic authoriza- 
tion.™* Consequently the critic has this advantage that he 
need not attribute his law*® of infant sacrifice to Moses, but 
may regard it as representing very largely what Professor 
Burney calls “the consuetudinary legislation of Canaan in 
the pre-Mosaic period.”*® The critics have found it com- 


this interpretation (Composition of the Pentateuch, p. 223). He cites 
Baudissin as regarding Exod. xxxiv. 20 as a “modification” of xxii. 29b. 
Baudissin’s words are, “This is clearly an explanation, perhaps a 
modification of the Book of the Covenant” (Einleitung, p. 131). The 
view that “redemption” is a “modification” of the original rigor of the 
law is also strongly urged by J. G. Frazer, who claims the support 
of Noldeke for it (The Dying God, p. 179). On the other hand, Well- 
hausen regards the claim on the human first-born not as “primitive” 
but as “a later generalization,’ and points out that there are “no 
traces of so enormous a blood tax, but, on the contrary, many of a 
great preference for eldest sons” (Proleg. p. 88). Smend denies that 
the wording of Exod. xxii. 29 favors the interpretation of Stade, which 
he declares would be “in most violent conflict with the spirit of the 
Book of the Covenant” (Lehrb. d. A. T. Religionsgesch., p. 276). Addis 
calls it a “misinterpretation” (Hebrew Religion, p. 42i.). Still there 
seems to be quite a tendency, even on the part of those who agree with 
Wellhausen that the sacrifice of the first-born could never have been 
customary in Israel, to admit that the law in question is probably con- 
nected in some way with the ancient Semitic custom of human sacrifice 
(cf. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semuites, p. 464) and that this 
view is favored by the phraseology, or as Canon Harford calls it the 
“form,” of the law (cf. Baentsch, Exodus pp. 89f. 203; Driver, Exodus, 
pp. 235, 410f.; S. A. Cook, Encyc. Bib., col. 1526). 

14In commenting on Micah vi. 6, Wellhausen says: “It is no new 
matter, but, a thing well known, that sacrifices are not what the Torah 
of the Lord contains” (Proleg. p. 58). 

15It is only proper to speak of it as “his” law, for he seems to 
have discovered it. It has remained apparently for modern critical 
scholarship to make a discovery of which previous generations of 
Bible students were blissfully ignorant. 

16 The Book of Judges, p. 329f. This contention of Prof. Burney’s 
illustrates how radically the critics differ among themselves even on 
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paratively easy to interpret the fiery denunciations pro- 
nounced by the prophets upon a purely external or mechan- 
ical conception of sacrifice as a minimizing of the value of 
sacrifice as such, and even as an absolute rejection of it as 
altogether meaningless and wrong. Thus Professor Peake 
tells us: “The prophets do not attack sacrifice in itself so 
much as sacrifice divorced from morality: yet their tone 
suggests that they attach very little intrinsic value to the 
ritual of sacrifice.”** Professor Kennett goes much further. 
Notice what he says: “Thus, whereas, the great prophets 
of the eighth and seventh centuries repudiated all sacrifice, 
the compromising school of reformers represented by Josiah 
and his advisers found it necessary to insist on attendance 
at the great religious feasts . . .” The bearing of these 


questions of' vital importance to their hypothesis. He regards the Book 
of the Covenant as representing very largely “the consuetudinary 
legislation of Canaan” as observed by such Israelitish tribes as were never 
in Egypt and did not come under the influence of Moses (cf. PEAKE, 
p. 169: “It is unlikely on several grounds that all the tribes were in 
Egypt”). Yet the Book of the Covenant is “unanimously” assigned by 
the critics, including Prof. Burney, to the document E, which the 
“overwhelming majority of scholars since Wellhausen” attribute to a 
man of the Northern Kingdom, and hence regard as an ‘“Ephraimitic 
narrative.” Unless “Ephraimitic” is a tragic misnomer it should imply 
that E is par excellence the document of the Joseph tribes, which 
according to Prof. Burney are the very ones which were in Egypt and 
did come under the influence and leadership of Moses. Dr. Driver 
flatly contradicts Prof. Burney by saying: “It is reasonable to suppose 
that the teaching of Moses on these subjects [“civil ordinances” and 
“ceremonial observances”] is preserved in its least modified form in 
the Decalogue and the Book of the Covenant” (Introd. p. 152f.).— 
Loisy thinks the Hebrews did not practice human sacrifice in the 
desert, but learned it from the Canaanites. On the other hand Bertholet 
sees in “the abomination of the Egyptians” referred to in Exod. viii. 26 
an allusion to this practice and remarks: “Because the Egyptians 
want to prevent Israel from offering their human first-born, they 
must pay the penalty with their own” (Kulturgesch., p. 100)—a state- 
ment which recalls Wellhausen’s remark, “Because Pharaoh refuses 
to allow the Hebrews to offer to their God the firstlings of cattle that 
are His due, Jehovah seizes from him the first-born of men” (Proleg., 
p. 88), but is far more offensive. 
Tt PEAKE PeAs7e Che pos: 
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words is made still clearer by the following, “. . . Haggai’s 
zeal for sacrifice seems retrograde in comparison with the 
teaching of the pre-exilic prophets. . .”?° It is plain that 
Professor Kennett regards sacrifice as “primitive,” and 
Haggai’s insistence upon it as “retrograde.’’!® 

Now let us consider the New Testament inference from 
this critical conclusion regarding the Old Testament. Dr. 
Barton has drawn it for us very clearly: “So far as western 
Asia is concerned it was left for early Christianity to in- 
augurate a religion entirely without such sacrifice, and then 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews was compelled to 
interpret the death of Christ in sacrificial terms (Heb. 7-10) 
in order to explain why the new religion could discard this 
world-old custom.’”® This shows something of the reach 
and sweep of the “new knowledge.” It can read infant sac- 
rifice into what the Old Testament declares to be the Law 
of Moses and read the vicarious atonement out of New 


18 PEAKE, p. 573. Bousset states this view clearly as follows: “The 
prophets have always been powerful opponents of ceremonial wor- 
ship, not merely degraded forms of it, but any forms ... Jehovah, 
they announced, took no pleasure in bloody sacrifice and burnt sac- 
rifice, in feasts, and new moons, and Sabbath solemnities. He had com- 
manded none of these things from the fathers in the desert” (What is 
Religion? p. 132f.) 

19 The 53rd of Isaiah, especially vss. 10-12, constitutes a serious dif- 
ficulty in the way of the acceptance of this view. Prof. Wardle tells 
us that “The text of these verses [vss. 10-12] is so corrupt that any 
translation is hazardous” (PraKe, p. 467f.). Prof. Kennett makes the 
assertion: “It is indeed improbable that there is in this whole section 
concerning the Servant of the Lord (Isaiah lii. 13, liii.) any sacrificial 
imagery” (The Lord’s Supper, p. 411.). This statement would be 
absurd, did not Prof. Kennett, like Prof. Wardle, have recourse to 
the familiar device of the critic, questioning the correctness of the 
text, a procedure which shows that the prophet succeeded in what 
Dr. Addison Alexander calls his “obvious design,” viz., to make it “impos- 
sible for any ingenuity of learning to eliminate the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement” from the passage (The Later Prophecies of Isaiah, p. 278). 

20 The Religion of Israel, p. 210. Similarly in commenting on the 
sist Psalm Dr. Barton remarks, “The Father needs no propitiation 
except the penitence of the son for whom he has waited so long” 
(p. 215)—a statement which clearly indicated that Dr. Barton discards 
the closing verses of this psalm as spurious. 
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Testament Christianity.2 How does the critic succeed in 
bringing about these startling results? 

The “critical” study of the Old Testament is very far 
from being a simple matter. On the contrary it is so full 
of technical difficulties and involves problems of such varied 
nature, that it has remained, as Professor Jackson regret- 
fully points out, very largely a terra incognita not merely 
to the majority of laymen, but to very many ministers as 
well. And it is not seldom the case that those who adopt 
it do not clearly understand it. Indeed the critics themselves 
are not backward in asserting that its problems are problems 
for scholars and must be left to them. It is the results, the 
“assured results,’ arrived at by these scholars that they 
are so eager to pass on to the rank and file. But while crit- 
icism is a highly technical and intricate subject, and one in 
the mazes of which the unlearned and even the learned may 
easily lose his way, it is not difficult to single out the two 
great guiding principles or rules of criticism as it is under- 
stood to-day which are responsible for such radical and 


21Jt is important to observe that the “New Testament inference” 
has been drawn clearly by several of the O. T. contributors to PEAKE. 
Wade in his New Testament History (p. 620), Kennett in The Last 
Supper (cf. especially his “paraphrase,” p. 35ff.), Lofthouse, in Ethics 
and Mediation (p. 133ff.) all deny that the death of Christ was a sub- 
stitutionary atonement; while Carpenter, in Jesus or Christ (p. 2348.) 
tells us: “Jesus remains for us a man of his country, race and time,” 
which of course carries with it a denial of the atonement. Of other 
writers who have drawn the inference it will suffice to mention Bousset 
and Loisy. The latter sees in the Cross, (as an ex-Catholic he naturally 
has the Mass especially in mind), “the quintessence (sublimation) of 
the most abominable of sacrifices, human sacrifices” (Le Sacrifice, 
p. 528).—It is worthy of note that Ritschl, whose aversion to the doc- 
trine of penal substitution is well known, accepted the critical theory 
of a distinction between the prophetic and the priestly teaching and 
regarded the former as the true one (Rechtfertigung u. V ersohnung?, 
II, 53f.). It may also be noted that like Wardle, Kennett and others 
he questioned the correctness of the text of Isaiah liii. This is natural 
in view of “the great influence of Isa. liii, upon the early conception of 
the death of Christ” (cf. G. F. Moore, Encyc. Bib., col. 4233). The 
Ritschlian and the Higher Critic of the O. T. consequently have in 
this matter a common interest. 
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destructive conclusions as these, to which your attention 
has just been called. The first of these rules is negative. It 
may be stated as follows :— 


THE DOCUMENTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, ESPECIALLY 
THOSE DEALING WITH THE EARLY PERIOD, ARE ALL MORE OR 
LESS UNRELIABLE, AND FREQUENTLY CANNOT BE ACCEPTED 
AT THEIR FACE VALUE OR IN THEIR OBVIOUS SENSE. 


This conclusion may be arrived at in various ways. One pas- 
sage may be unreliable because its text is thought to be cor- 
rupt, another because it is late, another because its author is 
prejudiced, another because it contains discrepancies, another 
because it is too “ideal” or too “advanced,”’—the general 
result is the same, the Old Testament as a whole is unreliable. 

This may seem to be an extreme statement, but it is not 
hard to prove. Professor Kennett tells us: “Of the religion 
of the tribes of Israel proper at the time of the conquest 
of Palestine we have no direct information; all the stories 
relating to this period are written for the edification of 
later ages and are coloured by their circumstances.” Let 
us hear a second witness, Professor Henry Preserved Smith. 
Writing of Moses, he says: “All that we can with prob- 
ability conclude from this stream of tradition [the Penta- 
teuchal documents] is that a man named Moses had a 
marked influence on the religious development of early 
Israel. That he was not a legislator in the later sense of 
the word seems obvious.”?* You will admit I think that it 
is correct to call this first rule of the critics a negative one. 
For a principle which in the face of all the evidence regard- 
ing the Mosaic period furnished us by the books of Exodus 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, makes it possible 


22 Hastings, Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, article “Israel,” p. 400. 

23 Religion of Israel, p. 46. A like remarkable statement is the follow- 
ing which is cited from Day’s Social Life of the Hebrews. In the chapter 
entitled “The Influence of Individuals,” which deals with the period of 
the Judges, he remarks: “We begin with Samson, for of Joshua little 
of a reliable nature is known” (p. 49). Think of regarding Samson as 
more historical than Joshua! 
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for the critic to say with assurance that we have “no direct 
information” regarding it, is certainly a negative principle. 

But does this mean that the period of Moses, for example, 
is really an utter blank as far as any reliable information is 
concerned? By no means! For the second rule is the positive 
one. It may be stated thus: 


THE MATERIALS CONTAINED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT MUST 
BE TESTED, SORTED, INTERPRETED, SUPPLEMENTED, AND THE 
REAL HISTORY RECONSTRUCTED, IN SO FAR AS THIS IS POS- 
SIBLE, BY MEANS OF A COMPARATIVE STUDY, GUIDED AND 
CONTROLLED (WHERE NECESSARY) BY THE THEORY OF EV- 
OLUTION. 


This is the positive principle. By means of it the real value 
of the Old Testament documents is to be determined. Where 
secular history has furnished us definite facts, the state- 
ments of the Old Testament will of course be compared di- 
rectly with them. Where the extra-biblical data are of a 
more general nature, the comparison will be by analogy and 
the theory of evolution will be more strictly applicable. 

Here is what Dr. S. A. Cook of Cambridge, himself a 
higher critic, has to say about the comparative method: 
“Among the most conspicuous features of modern research 
has been the application, in their widest extent, of anthropo- 
logical and comparative methods of inquiry. The effect has 
been to break down racial, intellectual, and psychical bound- 
aries, and to bring into relation all classes and races of men, 
all types of organic life, all forms of ‘matter.’ ”’?* Notice 
this further statement: “The comparative method is com- 
monly bound up with certain persistent and prevalent notions 
of the ‘evolution’ of thought and the ‘survival’ of rude, 
superstitious or otherwise irrational beliefs and practices 
from an earlier and more backward stage in the history of 
culture.” Now Dr. Cook while believing in this method 
ventures to point out that problems may be more complex 


24 Article, “Religion” (p. 664) in Hastings, Encyc. of Religion and 
Ethics. 
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than we suppose and care should be used in applying it. But 
what it is especially important to our purpose to notice is 
that Dr. Cook states that the tendency of the comparative 
method is to “break down” all differences and “relate” all 
phenomena;”” and that the theory of evolution is com- 
monly bound up with it. 

Let us now pass on to consider, concretely the application 
in the hands of the critics of these two principles to the 
Old Testament. 

The Story of Hannah is one of the most touchingly beauti- 
ful in the whole Bible. It stands out with singular attractive- 
ness against the dark background of what has been aptly 
called ‘‘Israel’s iron age,” the rough period when the Judges 
ruled. And the story itself has its dark shadows as well as its 
shining vistas. The darkest shadow of all, perhaps, is when 
Eli seeing Hannah’s lips moving in earnest prayer, accuses 
her of drunkenness—Eli, whose rebuke of his worthless sons 
was so mild and unavailing! Regarding this story, Principal 
Bennett has this to say: “The priest of the sanctuary, Eli, 
a local magnate, also spoken of as ‘judge,’ (iv. 18) oc- 
cupied an official seat close by: he knew that the religious 
character of the occasion did not always prevent feasting 
from degenerating into excess (Is. xxviii. 7, Am. 11. 8), 
so that when he saw Hannah moving her lips without mak- 
ing any audible sound, he thought she was drunk and re- 
buked her.”’?® With this part of the narrative the critic 
has no fault to find. It fits into his theory that the feasts 
of the Lord originally partook much of the nature of similar 
feasts in neighboring peoples and were not free from un- 
worthy and even immoral (orgiastic) features. But, how about 
Hannah’s Song? This is what Dr. Bennett tells us: “This 
poem is quite unsuited to Hannah’s circumstances; its the- 


25 Bousset (What is Religion?, p. 7) sets this view in its religious 
aspect squarely over against the belief (he calls it, “this wide-spread 
opinion”) in the uniqueness and finality of the Christian religion, 
asserting that it is this new conception which has made the modern 
scientific study of religion possible. 

26 PEAKE, Dp. 274. 
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ology is too advanced for primitive times (vss. 2, 6, 8), and 
the reference to the ‘king’ (vs. 10) implies an actual king 
and indicates the period of the Monarchy, or is Messianic, 
i.e., connected with the hope of an ideal king, and implies a 
post-exilic date.”*” Poor Hannah! that part of the narrative 
which contains Eli’s base suggestion that she was drunk 
can be accepted without demur, and may even be welcomed 
by the critic because of the light which it casts upon the 
religious practices of that benighted age. But, the “theology” 
of her song is too advanced to be allowed to her; and she, 
the mother of Samuel the King-maker, may not be permitted 
to speak of the king! 

But, we may ask, what was the nature of the religion 
of this primitive period for which the Song of Hannah 
was too advanced? We have already seen that according 
to Principal Joyce the religion of Israel in the days of the 
Monarchy did not obviously differ materially from that 
of the neighboring tribes. And if that be the case Hannah’s 
Song might well be regarded as too advanced. But what is 
the proof of this remarkable statement, by what critical 
legerdemain does this simple psalm of praise become too 
advanced for the post Mosaic period? A few examples will 
serve to illustrate the way it is done. 

Professor Addis has this to say about the covenant name 
Jehovah: “The correct pronunciation of the name is Yahwe, 
and in Exod. iil. 14 it is said to mean, ‘I will be what 
I am wont to be’; in other words, through all change 
and in each manifestation of Himself Jehovah remains the 
same ever-faithful God. No one will deny that this is a 
beautiful and sublime interpretation—but we must remem- 
ber that we meet it first in a writer who lived centuries after 
Moses. It is, moreover, most unlikely, considering the social 
conditions of the tribes in Mosaic times, that they would 
have understood or accepted a divine name so abstract and 
refined. . . . Other modern explanations are much more 
in accordance with the analogy of early religions which 


27 PEAKE, p. 275. 
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begin with material conceptions, and they are consistent 
with sound philology. Three of these may be mentioned 
here: viz. ‘he who casts down,’ rain, hail, lightning, etc.; 
‘he who casts down’ his foes; ‘he who blows,’ on which 
last supposition Jehovah was at first a wind god like the 
Assyrian Ramman, or the Teutonic Wodan.’** You observe 
the method? It is very simple! It is also very effective! The 
document is affirmed to be late; it is assumed to be wnreli- 
able; its explanation of the name Jehovah, is declared to 
be too advanced for a primitive people; one more in harmony 
with the analogy of other religions is substituted, and the 
name Yahwe can now be “plausibly” cited as supporting 
the view that the God of Israel was originally a storm god 
like Ramman or Wodan. Real proof there is none. The 
Old Testament does tell us of course that the Lord thunders 
from heaven and that He rides upon the wings of the wind. 
But that does not make Him a weather god. And no valid. 
objection can be brought against the interpretation of the 
name given us in the biblical record. But this other explana- 
tion suits the theory of the critics that Yahwe was originally 
little different from the gods of the neighboring peoples. 
And this is all that is needed. 

As a second example of the method of the critics, Dr. 
Skinner’s statement regarding the naming of Gad the son 
of Leah may be cited: “Gad is the name of an Aramaean 
and Phoenician god of luck (Téx7), mentioned in Is. Ixv. 11. 
... There is no difficulty in supposing that a hybrid tribe 
like Gad traced its ancestry to this deity and was named 
after him;?? though, of course, no such idea is expressed in 
the text. In Leah’s exclamation the word is used appella- 
tively: With Luck. It is probable, however, that at an earlier 


28 Hebrew Religion, p. 65f. Prof. Addis seems to favor the explan- 
ation, “he who casts down” (lightning, etc.). It was pointed out above 
that Prof. Addis prepared the section on the “Psalms” in PEAKE. 

29 There is a difficulty and a serious one in supposing this: the 
narrative tells us plainly that Gad was a son of the patriarch Jacob 
by Leah (i.e. Zilpah.). 
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time it was current in the sense ‘With Gad’s help.’ ”*? Why is 
it “probable” that a polytheistic meaning lies back of the ap- 
pellative one adopted by Dr. Skinner? It is “‘probable’’ because 
the analogy of the “neighboring tribes” —their mythology and 
folk-lore—is regarded as favoring the view that this simple 
and straightforward account of the birth and naming of Gad 
must be regarded as fictitious and interpreted in terms of a 
legend which would trace the ancestry of this tribe to an 
eponymous hero or god.** But what is especially significant 
is that Dr. Skinner while regarding this view as “‘probable”’ 
says of it (and his words will bear repeating, since it is not 
often that a higher critic speaks so plainly), “though of 
course no such idea is expressed in the text.’’ We can see that 
with half an eye. But, the legendary view is “probable” just 
the same! 

In Lev. xix. 9-10 we have the Law of Reaping. “And when 
ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap 
the corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the glean- 
ings of thy harvest.’ The reason is plainly stated in vs. 10: 
“thou shalt leave them for the poor and stranger.” Professor 
Lofthouse tells us: “It may well be that the corners of the 
field were originally left so as to avoid driving out the 
vegetable spirit.’ And he adds, “That motive is now for- 
gotten ; the practice remains, and a new motive characteristic 
of the codifier and the period [the post-exilic] is found.’’*? 


80 Genesis, p. 387 (Internat. Crit. Ser.). C. J. Ball and Gunkel are 
referred to as favoring this view. The rendering of the AV “a troop 
cometh” which is supported by the Targum and Peshitto is due per- 
haps to a too literal interpretation of Gen. xlix. 19, which may simply 
involve a play upon the words gadh and gedhudh, without implying 
that they have a similar meaning. Both the LXX and the Vulgate favor 
the rendering “With luck.” 

81 The weakness of this claim is well shown by Orr, Problem of the 
O.T. p. 88ff. And we have seen that Professor Skinner himself while 
advocating the mythological view of the name admits that it is here 
used appellatively. 

82 PEAKE, p. 207f. This passage has been more fully discussed in 
The Presbyterian of Dec. 29, 1921, in an article entitled, “The Quest 
of the Primitive.” 
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The fact that the one motive is clearly stated and the other 
is a “forgotten” one, does not prevent the critic from regard- 
ing the forgotten one as original and setting the other aside 
in its favor. 

Let us look at still another instance. Among the events 
recorded in the Old Testament, which stand out in bold re- 
lief, there are few if any which are given such unenviable 
prominence as the apostasy of Jeroboam. ‘“‘He departed not 
from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat which made 
Israel to sin,” is the dirge-like refrain which occurs again 
and again in the Book of Kings. In Peake’s Commentary 
the charges brought against Jeroboam are analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Foakes Jackson into six specifications, and Jeroboam 
is acquitted on every count. Regarding the calf-worship it 
is stated that he “may here not have introduced a new wor- 
ship, but one which was already common in Israel.’’*? Pro- 
fessor Barton tells us emphatically that Jeroboam “was not 
a religious innovator, but a religious conservative.’’** How 
does the critic succeed in thus reversing the verdict of the 
Book of Kings? Professor Foakes Jackson tells us: “The 
whole account of him in Kings is coloured by the preju- 
dices of a much later age, and in view of all the evil 
which followed from the partition of the two kingdoms’’*® 
—a very simple way of getting rid of difficulties. Of course, 
if the account in Kings is prejudiced Jeroboam may be 
greatly misrepresented. But notice how far the application 
of his negative principle has carried the critic. Kings is 
supposed to be generally reliable, and its statements are ap- 
pealed to by the critics to discredit Chronicles. And if it 


33 PEAKE, Pp. 301. 

34 The Religion of Israel, p. 86. Not content with this he asserts that 
Solomon was a religious innovator and tries to make his “innovations” 
in building the Temple responsible in part for the schism which fol- 
lowed so soon after his death, regardless of the fact that the Book of 
Kings clearly states that the Temple was built at the behest of 
David, was blessed by the visible presence of Almighty God, and was 
rejoiced in by all the people. 

35 PEAKE, P. 300. 
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cannot be trusted, where are we to go for reliable inform- 
ation regarding so important an event as the alleged apostasy 
of Jeroboam? And how does the critic know enough about 
Jeroboam to be able to affirm positively that the statements 
in the Book of Kings are wrong? It is at this point that the 
positive rule of the critic comes in. We have seen that accord- 
ing to Principal Joyce, “Superficially considered it may well 
have seemed that, even in the time of the Monarchy the 
religion of Israel was distinguishable only in certain minor 
points from the religion of the neighboring tribes,” and that 
according to Canon Harford one of the earliest codes, dating 
from the time of the early monarchy, was so phrased that 
an ardent worshipper of Yahweh might consider it his duty 
to sacrifice his first born to him, as the men of the neigh- 
boring tribes did to their gods. And if by “religious conserv- 
ative” we are to understand a man holding such views, 
the designation may not after all be so inapplicable to 
Jeroboam as would be at first supposed. But, to enter a little 
into the details of the question, it is clear that in Kings 
the principal charge is, the idolatrous worship of other gods. 
Could a man be guilty of this and still be, not an innovator, 
an apostate, but merely a religious conservative? 

First the idolatrous feature, the worship of the calves, 
was this unlawful in the days of Jeroboam? Certainly, you 
will say, the Law of Moses strictly prohibits it: “Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image.” Listen to what Pro- 
fessor M’Neile, has to say about this commandment. He 
sums it up briefly in the words, “No visible representation 
of Yahweh may be made.” And then he adds, “This is one of 
the surest signs that the Decalogue as we have it was much 
later than Moses. Images were widely used in Yahweh's 
worship till the time of the prophets.’’*® With regard to 
this last point, it can only be remarked in passing that this 
“use” is repeatedly stated in the Old Testament to be con- 
trary to the Law of Moses. But what I ask you to observe 


86 Exodus, p. 115. The article in Peake on “The History of Israel” 
was prepared by Prof. McNeile. 
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especially is the sentence which precedes it—as an illustra- 
tion of the critical method it is very significant. It shows 
that the express prohibition of idolatry*’ contained in the 
Second Commandment and definitely declared to have been 
uttered by Jehovah himself at Mt. Sinai, is regarded by 
the critic as proving, not that idolatry was contrary to 
the fundamental law of Israel from the days of Moses, but 
rather that the Decalogue cannot be regarded as being what 
it purports to be, Mosaic. This of course helps us to get a 
clearer idea of Jeroboam’s action as the critic sees it. Idol- 
atry in his day was a lawful or at least a tolerated element 
in Jehovah’s worship; it may have been a bit old fashioned, 
but could not be regarded as actually wrong.** Jeroboam 
was simply retaining or reviving the old custom of wor- 
shipping Yahweh under the symbol of a calf or bull, a 
practice which had perhaps suggested itself to him during 
his enforced sojourn in Egypt. 

But what was the nature of this idolatrous worship? It 
is important to observe that in the Book of Kings, Jeroboam 
is reported to have said, “Behold your gods, O Israel,’ which 
brought thee up out of Egypt. The plural of the verb® indi- 
cates clearly that it was not merely an idolatrous worship of 
Jehovah, as Dr. Barton and other critics suppose,*®° but the 

87 The critics are inclined to take the word “graven image” with 
absolute literalness and argue that only certain kinds of images are 


forbidden. But this is a sublety for which there is no real warrant. 
The Second Commandment condemns not the use of certain kinds of 
idols but idolatry as such. 

38 Bousset expresses himself quite strongly on this point: “The 
right view of images has been obstructed largely owing to the aversion 
with which the Old and the New Testaments regard the worship of 
images. People forget that the men of the Old and New Testaments— 
Jeremiah, the second Isaiah, Paul—were engaged in actual warfare 
with lower forms of religion and were, therefore, not capable of an 
impartial historic judgment” (What is Religion?, p. 78). 

39 When elohim is used as a plural of majesty it is almost invariably 
construed as a singular. 

40 The statement of Dr. Barton quoted above reads in full as follows: 
“Jeroboam when he said: Behold thy God, O Israel, who brought thee 
up out of the land of Egypt (1 Kings xii. 28), was not a religious 
innovator, but a religious conservative” (p. 86). 
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service of “other gods” which this religious conservative 
introduced at Bethel and Dan. Might we accept this state- 
ment,—that Jeroboam became a polytheist,—unreliable as 
the critics consider the narrative to be, and still regard him 
as a religious conservative, not as an innovator and apostate? 
Yes, we might even expect that this would be the case, 
for “the worship of more than one divine being at the same 
time was the rule’? among the neighboring tribes;** and 
while the ‘fierce jealousy” of Yahweh might oppose it, a 
worship which as Principal Joyce tells us differed only in 
minor points from them, might tolerate at least in a re- 
ligious conservative like Jeroboam the practice of poly- 
theism. But,—and here I touch on a very unpleasant subject, 
—what kind of gods were these gods of the neighboring 
tribes? Orelli tells us: ‘““They are divided into male and fe- 
male groups of two’’;* and then he adds, with a view to 
pointing out the difference between these religions and that 
of Israel, “while in Hebrew there is not even a word extant 
for goddess, and the idea of a female companion-being to 
Jehovah is an impossibility.” As to the fact that there is in 
the Hebrew language no word for “goddess,” there can be 
no question. And certainly to us the idea of “a female com- 
panion-being to Jehovah” seems impossible; and the very 
suggestion is repulsive and blasphemous in the extreme. But, 
is it impossible to the Old Testament critic ? 

The view that there was a connection between the religion 
of Moses and that of the Kenites has been much discussed. 
Professor Barton has been one of its strongest advocates. 
And that there may have been such a connection is admitted 
in Peake’s Commentary.*® Dr. Barton, whose views are very 
extreme, thinks that “the ritual of the Day of Atonement 


41 Orelli, article “Israel, Religion of” in Internat. Stand. Bible Encyc. 
p. 1535. Orelli refers specifically to the Phoenician, Aramean, Baby- 
lonian, and Egyptian gods. 

42 [bid. Cf. Bousset, What is Religion? p. 62. 

43 McNeile (PEAKE, p. 64) seems to regard it as correct, Jordan 
(ibid, p. 84) is non-committal, Harford (ibid, p. 170) considers it 
possible. 
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is probably a survival under a new interpretation of the 
worship of Tammuz, or equivalent god, in connection with 
the worship of Yahweh.’”’ He suggests that with this was 
connected the worship of the “primitive goddess Ashtart 
[Ashtoreth]’’; and draws the following inference: “Analogy 
thus leads us to believe that probably the Yahwe worship of 
the Kenites contained an Ashtart. If such was the case, some 
will be ready to urge that that is no evidence that such 
worship was adopted by Moses. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that if the Kenites associated an Ashtart with Yahwe, 
Moses and the Hebrews would inevitably worship her too. 
Converts to a new religion are not its reformers, but its 
blindest devotees.”** Do you wonder, my hearer, that a man 
who holds such views regarding the origin of Israel’s re- 
ligion, can characterize Jeroboam with his calf-worship, as 
a “religious conservative’? 

This suggestion of Professor Barton’s is so repugnant, so 
utterly contrary to all that we believe that the Bible plainly 
teaches regarding the religion of the Old Testament, that 
I hesitated to refer to it in this place. I have cited it because 
it shows in all its naked hideousness the result of insisting 
upon the application of the ‘comparative-development’ theory 
to the religion of Israel. For the logic of the situation is 
plainly on the side of Dr. Barton.** If you set out deliberately 
to ‘connect up’ the religion of Israel with that of the neigh- 
boring nations by means of the comparative method, you 
cannot ignore, you cannot close your eyes to, one of their 
most obvious characteristics, the sensuality which enters not 
only into their religious practices but into their religious 
beliefs. And it is when we compare such teachings as these 
with the fact writ so large on the pages of the Old Testament 
that these ideas and practices were utterly foreign*® to the 


44 Sketch of Semitic Origins, p. 28of. 

45.\Cf, note on “Primitive Jahwism,” pp. 113-115 imfra. 

46 The unique purity of the theology and cultus of the O. T. religion 
is, especially in view of its environment, one of its most striking features, 
one which sets it apart most markedly from the cults of the neigh- 
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religion of the “Holy One of Israel’’ that we realize to what 
disastrous conclusions the theories of the critics lead us. 
We are now prepared I think to decide the question 
whether, as Professor Jackson maintains, the Old Testament 
is more intelligible, more readable, more ‘preachable’ than 
ever, and whether the “new knowledge’ which the critic 
claims to have furnished us is one of God’s best gifts to this 
generation. Let me ask you as ministers and candidates for 
the ministry, a few very practical questions. When your people 
bring their little ones to present them to the Lord in baptism, 
will it be a pleasant duty for you to tell them that had they 
lived in the days of David, Jehovah like Chemosh or Molech 
would have accepted, perhaps even required the sacrifice of 
their first-born upon his altar? “Five-sixths’ of those to 
whom it will be your privilege to minister, the “ignorant”’ 
and “timid” ones to whom Professor Jackson refers as hold- 
ing the old view of the Bible, are accustomed to think of Him 
as the tender, loving Shepherd. To them the 23rd Psalm, 
as a Psalm of David, is very precious. They love to say, 
The Lord is my shepherd, and to think of Him as,—to use 
those words of Isaiah, which Handel made the theme of one 
of the most beautiful arias of The Messiah,—‘feeding His 
flock like a shepherd, and gathering the lambs in His arms 
and carrying them in His bosom.’ It is a comfort to them 
to believe that their God is the God of their fathers, the 
God of Isaiah and David, of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
They may find it hard to commit themselves, still harder to 
give their little ones to a God who in the days of David,*’ 


boring tribes. Passages like Deut. iv. 14f., Exod. xix. I5, xx. 26 show 
how utterly different was the religion of Israel from those ethnic 
religions in which immorality was practised and even fostered under 
the sanctions of religion. 

47 David, being of the tribe of Judah (one of the tribes which ac- 
cording to Prof. Burney was probably never in Egypt and so did not 
come under the influence of Moses) might be expected to cling to the 
“consuetudinary legislation of Canaan” and therefore to a belief in the 
validity and necessity of human sacrifice. Yet, on the other hand as we 
have seen, it is the “Judean” document J which provides a substitute for 
the human first-born. 
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demanded them in sacrifice. Do you wonder they are afraid 
of the new knowledge? Do you crave the privilege of en- 
lightening their darkness? For it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that the critics are solely responsible for this 
enormity of making the law in Exodus xxii. refer to infant 
sacrifice. They point with pride to the difficulties which their 
critical analysis of the Pentateuch has solved. But it is their 
analysis alone which stands in the way of the interpretation 
of this law of Exodus xxii. in terms of the preliminary state- 
ment of Exodus xiii. where it says definitely, “and all the 
first born of man among thy children shalt thou redeem.” 

On the other hand, if at prayer-meeting they call for 
the old hymn “Just as I am without one plea, But that 
Thy blood was shed for me,” how will you dare to tell 
them that Jeremiah protested centuries ago against the ‘blood 
theology’ and that it was only as a concession to a world 
old custom—a primitive belief—that the New Testament 
writers interpreted the death of Christ in sacrificial terms, 
and thus teach them, by inference if not explicitly, to ac- 
count the blood wherewith they have been sanctified an un- 
holy thing? 

Again, it is generally recognized that it is hard to in- 
terest people in the study of the Bible. Even those who pro- 
fess to believe it to be from cover to cover the Word of God, 
are sometimes sadly ignorant of its contents. Will it make 
the teaching of the Bible easier for you, if you are obliged 
to caution your people constantly against accepting its state- 
ments at their face value and in their obvious sense? They 
read in Exodus iii. a statement which implies that Jehovah 
means “I am that I am,” or to quote again Professor Addis’ 
words, “I will be what I am wont to be.” And then you must 
tell them that this interpretation is late and incorrect; that 
it is too advanced for a primitive age, and opposed by the 
analogy of other religions; that the original meaning was 
perhaps “he who casts down.” They read the account of the 
naming of Gad, and you must tell them that the meaning 
of Leah’s glad exclamation was probably originally, “With 
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Gad’s help.” And if you are as frank as Professor Skinner, 
you will add, as he does, “though of course no such idea 
is expressed in the text.” They will read the law of gleaning 
in Leviticus, and will be inclined to accept the explanation 
that it was intended to provide for the poor. You must tell 
them that this is the view of a post-exilic writer, but that 
the “original” motive, which is now “forgotten” was to 
provide sustenance for the corn spirits, that the next harvest 
may be plentiful. And if they draw the inference that this 
original motive was the accepted one in the time of Moses 
to whom the law is attributed by this late compiler, and 
conclude that Moses had some very primitive and super- 
stitious notions, you will of course not be surprised. If they 
are inclined to accept the harsh estimate passed upon Jero- 
boam for introducing idolatry and the worship of “other 
gods” in the Northern Kingdom, you must point out to them 
that Jeroboam was not an innovator or an apostate, but 
merely a religious conservative, and that the account in 
Kings is ‘prejudiced.’ And if they call your attention to the 
fact that Kings is often appealed to by the critics as reliable, 
your reply will be that the “Deuteronomic” redactor has “‘ed- 
ited” this narrative and sacrificed “historical accuracy’’ to 
“moral purpose.’ And if, finally, after a steady diet of this 
kind they show a disposition to confess that they have 
reached the point that they do not know what to believe and 
are disposed to give up as hopeless the study of the Old 
Testament,**“—do you think that this will be altogether sur- 
prising? Is it remarkable that “five-sixths” of the church 
people prefer to remain in happy ignorance of this “new 
knowledge,” or say frankly that they are afraid of it? 


48 Prof. Badé in The Old Testament in the Light of To-Day (1915) 
gives his first chapter the striking title “The Old Testament under 
Sentence of Life.” He calls attention to the “numerous proposals” 
made during the past generation “to eliminate the Old Testament from 
the religious education of the young.” He argues that criticism has 
made these proposals unnecessary. Being himself a radical critic, he 
would of course be loath to admit what seems so obvious to us that the 
“proposals” referred to are the result in large measure of the destructive 
conclusions of Criticism. 
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What then do the critics mean when they tell us that the 
new knowledge has removed the difficulties which were a 
stumbling block in the past, and made the Bible more in- 
telligible, more readable, more preachable, than ever before? 
They surely cannot mean that the Old Testament as they in- 
terpret it, is free from discrepancies, and contradictions, from 
imperfections and moral blemishes. No one could affirm that 
their conception of Israel’s religion in the time of Moses, 
for example, is an ideal one. The fact that the Yahweh of 
the critics can be compared to Chemosh is sufficient proof of 
that. What they do mean is this, that by their ruthless ex- 
posure of the imperfections of the Old Testament, as they 
see them, they have effectually and finally disposed of the 
old doctrine of its inerrancy and divine authority, or as 
Professor Jackson expresses it, of the idea that to be a 
Christian means among other things “to stand committed 
to the truth of everything recording in the Old Testament,’’*® 
and that by studying it in the light of comparative religion 
and applying to it the law of evolution they have made it 
with all its imperfections a more intelligible book than ever. 
“For,” as Professor Badé expresses it, “the harm lies not 
in dealing with imperfect moral standards, but in failure to 
recognize them as imperfect.”°° And if we but recognize 
that there are in the Old Testament religion the same im- 
perfections as in the ethnic faiths, if we study it in the 
light of a “scientific” theory which teaches that there is noth- 
ing high and noble and ideal, which has not been evolved 
out of something which is low and ignoble and vile, then 
the Old Testament becomes an intelligible book because 
we are reading it as we would any other book; and have 
no more reason to be shocked at the imperfections and crud- 
ities of the Old Testament than at the abominations of 


49 This statement is ambiguous. The truth and authority of the 
O. T. as the word of God does not involve or imply that everything 
in it is true except historically. Gen. iii. for example records a “lie” 
of Satan. The record is true; but the lie is a lie. 

50 The Old Testament in the Light of To-Day, p. 5. 
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primitive Semitic religion or the moral lapses related in 
classical mythology. 

I am afraid that I have already taxed your patience too 
much; but I hope that you will bear with me for a few 
moments longer while I point out to you briefly the most 
serious objections to the acceptance of the “new knowledge,” 
the reasons why it must be regarded, not as “one of God’s 
best gifts to this generation,” but rather as “a strong 
delusion,’ to be opposed as such by every true follower of 
Christ. 

I have called your attention to the two great guiding 
principles of criticism: the negative which questions the 
reliability of any and every statement of the Old Testament, 
until it has received the imprimatur of the critics; the posi- 
tive which makes its correspondence with the analogy of 
other religions the test of its truth. They stand opposed to 
the two great fundamental doctrines of historic Christianity. 
The negative principle is the direct antithesis of the belief 
of the Church in the authority and inerrancy of the Bible. 
To the simple, “It is written” of Christian faith, it opposes 
the “I know better” of the modern critic. No statement can 
be accepted until the critic has approved it. He feels at liberty 
to carve up a document into as many pieces as he pleases, and 
to assign them to any date which he sees fit, regardless of the 
historic faith of the Church or the claims of the document 
itself. He claims the right to reject any statement contained 
in any document if it does not suit him; or to read into it 
any meaning however far-fetched, which suits his purpose, 
and to read out of it any meaning, however clear and un- 
mistakable, which does not suit it. He does not hesitate to 
question the veracity of the author of a document at pleas- 
ure, and to set his statements aside and reject his argu- 
ments as prejudiced or incorrect, if they do not agree with 
what he regards as the true facts of the case. He is even 
known to use a statement to prove exactly the reverse of 
what the one who made it specifically intended. To appeal 
to any passage or text as proving that the Bible teaches this 
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or that is futile. For there is no statement which can with- 
stand the assault of the critic. Abraham becomes a myth, 
Moses ceases to be a legislator, Jeroboam becomes a religious 
conservative. The one thing certain about the Decalogue is 
that Moses had nothing or next to nothing to do with it. 
The Bible instead of being a book which speaks with the 
simplicity and directness of a credible witness, nay more, 
with the authority of God Himself, as men have for cen- 
turies believed, becomes a mass of contradictions and mis- 
statements. This is sufficient in itself to discredit the theories 
and methods of the critics. A theory regarding the religion 
of Israel which treats so ruthlessly its best and in most 
respects its only witness has a serious charge to answer at the 
outset, the charge of tampering with the evidence! But the 
seriousness of the charge becomes doubly apparent when 
we ask ourselves the question, Why are these radical and 
ruthless measures necessary? why is the critic obliged to 
doctor the text, to discredit the witness, to seek hidden 
meanings, to make a diligent search for discrepancies? It 
is necessary because the positive rule of the critic is the 
antithesis of the biblical doctrine of the uniqueness of the 
Old Testament religion. 

The critics proceed as we have seen on the assumption 
that the religion of Israel in the time of Moses, for example, 
was very similar to the religions of the neighboring tribes 
and was perhaps derived directly from one of them. Yet 
in order to assert this with any degree of plausibility they 
are forced to discredit the patent claim of four books of 
the Pentateuch, to give a very different account of it, and 
to assert that regarding the religion of this period we have, 
as Professor Kennett says, “no direct information.” They 
must rule out the direct information because the Old Testa- 
ment asserts again and again that there is an utter difference 
between the religion of Israel and that of the neighboring 
tribes. We find this contrast set forth with especial clearness 
by the great writing prophets. Listen to Jeremiah: “The 
gods that have not made the heavens and the earth, even 
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they shall perish from the earth and from under these 
heavens. He hath made the earth by his power, he hath 
established the world by his wisdom, and hath stretched 
out the heavens by his discretion.’’ They have perished and 
their idols have been thrown to the moles and bats. Why 
has He not shared their fate? Jeremiah tells us: because He 
is “the true God and the living God, and an everlasting 
king.” Or, think of that wonderful picture which Isaiah gives 
us of the impotence of the gods of Babylon and the might 
of Israel’s God. “Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth, their 
idols were upon the beasts, and upon the cattle: your car- 
riages were heavy loaden; they are a burden to the weary 
beast.” What a picture of utter helplessness! The idols must 
be carried because they cannot go. Listen now to the words 
which follow: ‘““Hearken unto me, O house of Jacob, and all 
the remnant of the house of Israel, which are borne by me 
from the belly, which are carried from the womb: And 
even unto your old age I am he; and even to hoar hairs 
will J carry you, J have made, and J will bear, even J will 
carry and will deliver you.” The idols are things of vanity. 
Is it to them that we shall liken the God of Israel? And 
this unique claim is not found first in Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
Moses in the book of Deuteronomy repeatedly speaks of 
the uniqueness of Jehovah.** At Sinai Israel learned from 
God himself that He who brought them out of the land 
of Egypt out of the house of bondage was the ‘Creator 
of the heavens and the earth.”” And of Abraham we read 


51 Being convinced that Deuteronomy dates from the 7th cty., the 
critics are not concerned as formerly to deny that its doctrine of 
God is monotheistic. Since they regard the prophets of the 8th and 7th 
centuries as the discoverers of monotheism, as distinct from heno- 
theism, it is natural for them to seek confirmation of this view in 
a book which they insist on dating from this period. Barton argues 
that Jeremiah was the first “theoretical monotheist” because he speaks 
of the gods of the heathen as vanities, “mere figments of the imagin- 
ation” (Religion of Israel, p. 123). The same characterization meets 
us in Deut. xxxii. 21, in a passage which is called the “Song of Moses,’ 
a circumstance which accounts in part for the consistent faith of the 
Church that Moses was also a theoretical monotheist. 
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that he caused his servant to swear by “Jehovah the God 
of heaven and the God of the earth.” Yet the critics try to 
make the religion of Israel follow the analogy of these 
ethnic faiths. If they are right in this, why has it not per- 
ished from the earth long ago as they have? If on the con- 
trary it is essentially different from them, why must we 
suppose that it once so closely resembled them, why seek to 
derive it from them ?*? 

There is a striking question in the book of Job to which 
the critics might well give heed. “Who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean?” The answer given is, ““Not one!” 
The critics have long been endeavoring to change this answer. 
They have sought to bring the pure and lofty ethical mono- 
theism of the prophet Jeremiah out of the foul and noisome 
swamp of primitive Semitic religion. But they have failed 
and they must fail. An Ethiopian cannot change his skin; 
a leopard cannot change his spots. And a Chemosh-like god 
of the Kenites cannot change or develop or evolve into the 
“Holy One of Israel.”’°? 


52 Prof. Burney speaks as follows: “A special Providence, a chosen 
people, a unique Revelation made in an early period in the history of 
the race to: a leader and teacher endowed with exceptional qualifications 
for his office—these are factors which tradition pictures as guiding 
and determining the evolution; and however much modern scientific 
study may modify our conceptions of the process, it will be found 
that, apart from the recognition of such factors, the history of Israel’s 
religious development remains an insoluble enigma” (The Book of 
Judges, p. cxx.f.). It is strange that one who can make such a con- 
fession as this is willing to go to the lengths that Dr. Burney does in 
the attempt to relate the religion of Israel to the ethnic religions and 
to derive it from them. 

53 The Conservative who holds to the historic belief of the Church that 
Deuteronomy is Mosaic will find in the late dating advocated by the critics 
a striking proof that there has been in the religion of Israel no such 
development as has been so confidently asserted by the advocates of 
the development hypothesis. That this Mosaic law-book is found by 
the critics so “admirably” suited to the golden age of prophetism is a 
sufficient refutation of the claim that prophetism constituted a great 
advance upon Mosaism. On the contrary it is clear that the prophets 
regarded it as their duty to impress upon the people the prime neces- 
sity of keeping the law of Moses. And the final injunction of the 
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It would be different of course if the Old Testament pro- 
fessed to be nothing more than the record of man’s search- 
ings after God. We could then trace or try to trace, as the 
critic seeks to do, the gradual refinement of religious spec- 
ulation, and point with pride to the progress which man 
has made in the interpretation of his world. But that would 
result in pure scepticism. For how could we be sure that 
there is any reality corresponding to that mental concept 
which men call “‘god,” and which the Moabite individualized 
as Chemosh and the Hebrew calls Jehovah, and the Moslem 
calls Allah? Professor Leuba in his A Psychological Study 
of Religion has a chapter entitled “The Making of Gods 
and the Essential Characteristics of a Divinity.” Yet Leuba 
is an atheist who holds that “The great mass of enlightened 
men can get along without the personal God and immortal- 
ity.”’°* But the Bible does not profess to be a record of the 
religious speculations of Hebrew thinkers, though it does 
tell us plainly that sinful men have thought that God was 
‘altogether like unto themselves’ (perhaps the best character- 
ization and condemnation of the ethnic faiths ever penned) ; 
and that they have “changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man and to 
birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things”; and 
that they “worshipped and served the creature rather than 
the Creator.” We get a very good picture of ‘primitive 
Semitic religion’ in the first of Romans! But the Bible does 
claim to be a record of the self-revelation which the one 
living and true God made to a peculiar people. As such it 
stands on a different plane from the ethnic faiths and phi- 
losophies. And one of the clearest proofs that this is the 
case is found in the tremendous difficulty, the sheer impos- 
sibility, which the critics have encountered in their effort 
to bring it into relation with them. The extreme methods 


last of the prophets is this: “Remember ye the law of Moses my 
servant, which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, with 
the statutes and judgments.” 

54 Pp. r11ff., 328. 
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which they employ and of which examples have been cited 
prove this conclusively. They dare not allow the Old Testa- 
ment to witness freely in its own behalf lest it denounce their 
theories to their face. 

The idea of “comparing” the religion of Israel with the 
ethnic faiths is not new. On the contrary it is very old. The 
prophets of Israel made particularly effective use of it; and 
believing scholars of every age have found it a most con- 
vincing apologetic. But this is because they accepted the 
definite statements of the Old Testament as true, as giving 
an accurate and adequate account of the religion of Israel, 
with the result that they were impressed, as every one who 
does this must be, with its uniqueness and incomparability. 
The new method on the other hand makes the ethnic re- 
ligions, of many of which—the beliefs of the Kenites and © 
the Moabites for example—we know astonishingly little, 
the standard of comparison, nay more, the arbiter and 
judge®® to determine the actual nature, the real genesis and 
development of Israel’s religion, as a phenomenon regarding 
which the Old Testament gives us no reliable information. 
The one method exhibits clearly the peculiar excellence of 
Israel’s God and the folly of idolatry. The other method 
sets the “Holy One of Israel’? before us as a Chemosh-like 
god of the Kenites who only gradually loses his repellant 
characteristics as man himself becomes more refined and 
advanced in his religious ideas. But this god of the critics 
is not the God of the Hebrew prophets nor of the Christian 
Church. As Hosea thinks of the golden calf at Bethel, the 
god of Samaria, he cries out : “The workman made it; there- 
fore it is not god.”’ And the more thoroughly and consistently 


55 Oesterley warns the Conservatives that “the study of comparative 
religion must in the future become one of the greatest dangers to the 
Christian religion or else its handmaiden” (The Evolution of the 
Messianic Idea, p. 276). The fact is that comparative religion is proving 
itself a menace just because the critics have not been content to treat 
it as the handmaiden of Christianity but have made it the mistress 
of the house and assigned to it the seat of unquestioned authority 
in religion. 
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the critic carries out his attempt to remake the God of Israel 
in the likeness of the gods of the heathen, the more strongly 
will the conviction be forced upon the believing Christian 
of today that: The critic has made it; therefore it is not 
God! 

Now, if this were the first time that the Bible had ever 
been under fire, we might well tremble as we think of the 
furious battle which is raging about it. But the words which 
Beza used of the Church are equally applicable to the 
Bible which is her sacred charge. “It is an anvil that has 
worn out many hammers.” It has had its Jehoiakims and its 
Porphyrys, its Voltaires and its Ingersolls. It has been 
disbelieved and denied and defamed, and the holy men 
who uttered its precious. words have been treated as those 
of whom the world was not worthy. Yet the critics often 
speak as if this were the first time that the breath of crit- 
icism had been permitted to blow upon it, as if they were 
the first to dare to scrutinize it closely. This claim would 
be amusing, because it is so naive, were it not so false and 
misleading. What is new is that men who treat it as they 
do, and use the arguments and make the claims of the open 
enemies of the past should profess to be devout students of 
it, that this fiercest of all attacks upon the Word of God 
should be made from within the pale of His Church and by 
men who profess themselves His followers. And the only 
explanation which they can give of this singular phenom- 
enon, the only justification of their anomalous position is 
that they are endeavoring to save the Old Testament, to 
save Christianity itself by making it intelligible to the modern 
man. Now I do not wish to question this motive. I believe 
there are many who are perfectly sincere in advancing it 
and that Professor Jackson for example feels it very keenly. 
But what I do want to point out to you is this, that the 
claim of the critics that they are saving the Bible by re- 
constructing it, that they are striving to prevent it from 
being a stumbling-block in the way of those who are of- 
fended by “its discrepancies, its rigorous laws, its pitiless 
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tempers, its open treatment of sexual questions, the atroci- 
ties which are narrated by its histories and sanctioned by 
its laws,” is one of the most terrible indictments which 
could be brought against the morals and intelligence of 
the Christian Church and its Founder. 

What is this book which the critic is so eager to save for the 
men of this generation? We find it in our Mother’s Bible, the 
book she loved and cherished above all others. We read it, the 
Old Testament and the New, at her knee. She taught us 
to love it. Many of us are in the ministry or soon will be be- 
cause of our mother’s teaching and her prayers. Some of us 
have in our homes copies of the great Family Bibles which our 
forefathers used. In his “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” Robert 
Burns gives us a beautiful picture of the Bible in the family 
life of Scotland. Some of you can look back upon such 
scenes, scenes from which “old Scotia’s grandeur springs.” 
It has been frequently pointed out that the King James 
Version is wrought into our very literature. Think of what 
the Bible did at the Reformation. Modern civilization is its 
hopeless debtor. Remember how the Westminister Confes- 
sion, owr Confession of Faith, speaks of the heavenliness 
of its matter, the majesty of its style, its many incomparable 
excellencies, and its entire perfection. The great Bible Soci- 
eties are printing it by the hundreds of thousands, it is 
today the world’s “best seller,” the Book of books. What 
an impertinence, not to use a stronger word, for the critic 
to imagine that unless he revises it, and modernizes it, un- 
less he removes its “imperfections,” it must fail to appeal 
to the men of this and future generations. Is this generation 
so much nobler, so much finer fibred that it is entitled to 
stumble at “difficulties” which Christians of the past have 
altogether failed to find,’* or have succeeded in explaining 
in a manner consistent with the high claims of the Bible,’ 


56 For instance, the requirement of infant sacrifice as taught in the 
Book of the Covenant (Exod. xxii. 29). 

57 Loisy in his terrible picture of what he calls the “Old Jahvism” 
brings forward this as one of many indictments of the character of 
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or else have been willing to allow to wait for clearer light, 
assured that “God is his own interpreter, and He will make 
it plain.’”’ And have the critics who are constantly raking 
over the muck and mire of what they are pleased to call 
primitive Semitic religion that they may find there among 
the ethnic religions the matchless flower of Israel’s faith, 
and in so doing have made the study of religion, even the 
religion of Israel, an unpleasant and even a painful subject, 
have they the right to tell us that they have saved it, when 
as we have seen they have made it for those who accept 
their teaching, a mass of contradictions and imperfections? 

But the ultimate fact is this. The Old Testament as we 
have it is not merely a part of our Mother’s Bible. It has 
not merely nourished the faith of our Puritan ancestors 
and of the Reformers and of the Christians of the Early 
Church. It is the Bible of Christ and His apostles. This is 
conceded by the critics. Even so radical a scholar as Cornill 
admits that in the time of Christ “almost the same books 
were counted as Holy Scripture as are found in our Old 
Testament.’’ And another critic, Professor Rogers, tells us 
that Jesus “fed and feasted his own soul upon the Old 
Testament, whose books were to him the Scriptures.’ Yet 
He did not stumble at its imperfections. He quoted from it 
frequently. He said of it as a whole: “The scripture cannot 
be broken.”’ He said of the Law: “Not a jot or tittle shall 
pass from the Law till all be fulfilled.” And of Moses He 
said expressly, “If ye believe not his writings, how shall ye 
believe my words?” What more serious arraignment can 


Jehovah: “He blinds or befools those on whose ruin he is set. He 
provokes the crime which he punishes” (The Religion of Israel, 
p. 105). Loisy is not the first to find difficulty in reconciling human 
freedom with divine sovereignty. But we will do well to remind our- 
selves that while he finds in the Lord’s dealings with Pharaoh proof 
that the Jahveh of Mosaism was positively immoral, Paul after dis- 
cussing the same question and referring to the same incident closes 
with the great doxology, “O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God,” etc. The problem is not a new one. 
The question is, Which is better: Paul’s attitude and his solution or 
that of Loisy and others of the critics? 
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there be of the ethics and aesthetics, of the moral elevation 
and spiritual discernment of men who call themselves Chris- 
tians, than the fact that they cannot accept His Bible, as 
He did, as the very Word of God? 

Professor Jackson asserts that in England all scholars 
have accepted the conclusions of the critics, and Professor 
Peake challenges the Conservatives to stand up and fight for 
the old faith, the faith of their fathers which they profess to 
believe. The challenge of the Liberals has not been unan- 
swered, and it is not true that there are no scholars who 
hold to the old views. The errors and inconsistencies of the 
“new knowledge” have been exposed again and again; but, 
the Church of God does sadly need men today to stand in 
the breach and defend the faith once for all committed to 
the saints. Are there not some here in this gathering, some 
among these candidates for the Christian ministry, who will 
hear the call and come up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty? that the men of this and coming generations of 
Christians may believe and know as have the Christians 
of former generations that, as Old Testament prophet and 
New Testament apostle alike assure us, THE WorD oF OuR 
GoD SHALL STAND FOREVER! 


Princeton. OswaLp T. ALLIS. 


Nore on “Primitive YAHWISM” (cf. p. 99, supra). 

From the standpoint of the evolutionist who feels obliged to trace 
the development of the religion of Israel through henotheism and 
polytheism back to a primitive animism, analogy furnishes a strong 
argument for the view that the God of Israel must at one time have 
had, like the gods of the nations, a consort. But when we come to ex- 
amine the evidence which has been presented in support of this con- 
tention, we find that it is both meagre and unconvincing —The “Kenite 
theory” is based solely on the O. T. record. We have no other evi- 
dence to connect Israel with the Kenites. Yet this record speaks ex- 
pressly of Jehovah as the God of the Patriarchs, not of the Kenites, and 
is absolutely silent about a ‘companion-being,’ To seek one in Ashtart 
or Ashirta solely on the analogy of other religions as Dr. Barton does 
involves, therefore, a glaring petitio principiti. And Dr. Barton does not 
make his theory any the more acceptable by arguing that the Yahweh 
of the Kenites “like most other Semitic deities” was probably himself 
developed out of the primitive mother goddess—The same sex ele- 
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ment which is so particularly offensive because so contrary to the plain 
teaching of the Bible and so derogatory to the Holy One of Israel, has 
likewise been introduced into the theory of the Babylonian origin of 
the name Yahweh. The view is held by many scholars that in the proper 
name Yaum-ilu, and similar names a shorter (?) form (Yahu) of the 
Tetragram is to be recognized. Some scholars hold further that in 
names like Ardi-ya, of which a much less frequent form is Ardi-yaum, 
and in similar names, the same divine name is also to be indentified ; 
and they take ardi-ya(um) to mean “servant of Yaum” (i.e, Yahu). 
As warrant for this rendering they cite such names as Ardi-Bel, Ardi- 
Shamash, in which the names of well known Babylonian deities are 
clearly to be recognized. But the difficulty with the acceptance of this 
conclusion lies in the very argument which is advanced in its support. 
Bel and Shamash are well-known deities. But no convincing proof has 
been produced that a god Yaum is to be found in the Babylonian Pan- 
theon. His existence must be inferred from such personal names as we 
have just mentioned. Is it likely that in names like Ardi-ya which are very 
frequent in Assyr.-Bab., we have the name of a practically unknown 
god? Clearly it is not. Most scholars, consequently, regard this ending 
as.a diminutive or hypocoristic ending (like -y in Willy for William. 
Robby for Robert, etc.). Now it is to be noted that beside such names 
as Ardi-ya (Ardi-yaum) there are also found, though quite rarely, 
names like Beli-yautum, in which tum seems to be the feminine end- 
ing (Yautum also occurs alone a couple of times as a proper name). 
It has consequently been argued that Yautum is the feminine of Yaum. 
And since as we have seen Yaum is thought to represent Yahu, it has 
been inferred that Yautum is the original of Yahweh (e.g. by Sayce 
who disregarding Exod. iii. 14 explains Yahweh as the feminine of 
Yahu). The startling inference drawn from such extremely meagre 
evidence is, that Yahweh was originally a goddess, which later, like 
some other Semitic goddesses, was transformed into a god, because 
of the preference of some Semitic tribes for male deities. One hardly 
knows whether to be more astonished at the drastic nature of this 
inference or at the inadequacy of the foundation upon which it rests. 
If as most scholars agree -ya is a hypocoristic ending, it is not very 
difficult to account for the far less frequently occurring forms -yaum, 
and -yautum as due to the natural tendency to supply these abbreviated 
names with the same case endings etc. as are found with common nouns 
and also with many proper names. And that the abhorrent idea that 
Jehovah was originally a female and later became a male deity (Dr. 
Burney speaks of it as an “attractive explanation”!) should be seriously 
advanced on the basis of such exceedingly slight evidence illustrates 
very forcibly the spell which has been cast by the theory of naturalistic 
evolution over so much of our modern thinking. Whether the name 
Jehovah (Yahweh) has been found in Babylonian, except in late in- 
scriptions in the names of Hebrews, is naturally a question of no little 
interest: but it does not directly concern us at Present. Since the Old 
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Testament makes it plain that the name was not first revealed to Moses, 
but was known to the fathers its appearance on early Babylonian docu- 
ments would not be strange, might indeed be expected, for we know 
that Abram came from Ur of the Chaldees. But it is far from certain 
that it has been found. Clay lists the name-element Yaw as found in 
Yau-bani and several other names as “Hittite-Mitanni” (Personal Names 
of the Cassite Period, p. 30). But Hehn who also calls attention to its 
frequent occurrence in names of this origin, yet considers Yau(m) as 
probably representing the indefinite pronoun in Babylonian. After a 
careful consideration of the question from various angles he reaches 
the conclusion that “the Babylonian Yau owes his existence to the 
effort to find in Babylonian the Yahweh of the O. T.” (Gottesidee, 
p. 243). Finally in view of the intricacy of the problem and the im- 
portant issues involved it will be well to remind ourselves that it is 
necessary to be very cautious about identifying homonyms. In an in- 
scription of Tiglath-Pileser, for example, Ahaz [i.e. (Jeho)ahaz] king 
of Judah is referred to as Ya-u-ha-zi king of Ya-u-da-a. Both names 
begin with Yau—but while the first clearly contains the divine name 
Jehovah the other probably does not. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


A Note ON THE LATIN TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
Scors CONFESSIONS OF 1560 AND 1580-1 


It is well known that there are two quite distinct Latin trans- 
lations of our old Scots Confessions. Dunlop gives the Confes- 
sion of 1560 in Scots and Latin, side by side, the latter “according 
to Leckprevick’s Impression 1572. It was done by Mr. Patrick 
Adamson at the desire of the Kirk, and is a much better Ver- 
sion than that which is in the Syntagma Confessionum.” His 
closing document, Vol. II, p. 811, “is a Translation of the Na- 
tional Covenant as it was subscribed 1581, published at that 
time; but it came not to the Publishers’ Hands, till after the 
English was printed: It is therefore put here at the end of this 
Volume, that it may be preserved. It is said to be done by Mr. 
John Craig, who wrote the English, which was first subscribed 
by the King, the whole Council and the Court. It is a much bet- 
ter version than that which is in the Syntagma Confessionum.” 
This verdict is endorsed in both cases, though probably without 
any independent examination, by Dr. Schaff, who prints from 
Dunlop. 

But in spite of their intrinsic merits, and their greater author- 
ity the versions of Adamson and Craig do not seem to have been 
in general use, even among Scottish theologians, writing in 
Latin. I find, e.g., that Dr. John Forbes, in his Irenicum quotes 
both Confessions according to the Syntagma, although a defense 
of the Five Articles of Perth must have been intended primarily 
for Scottish readers. Scholars outside of Scotland wishing to 
know something of our Confessions, would of course consult the 
Syntagma. Few such would have access to them in any other 
form. There was no representative general collection of Con- 
fessions before the Syntagma in 1612, nor was there any be- 
tween the second edition of it in 1654 and the Oxford Sylloge 
of 1804. 

The Corpus et Syntagma Confessionum Fidei etc., though by 
no means a common book, is too well known for anything like 
a detailed description. A fairly complete account of it may be 
found in Schaff’s Creeds, Vol. I, p. 354, or in Niemeyer’s Col- 
lectio Confessionum, pp. vii ff. My copy, like Dr. Schaff’s, is 
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of the second edition. Internal evidence shows that the original 
editor was Gaspard Laurent, Rector of the Academy of Geneva 
in 1600, and author among other things of a funeral oration on 
the death of Beza. See La France Protestante, 1st Edition, Vol. 
VI, p. 432.) But there is one point which I think worth men- 
tioning, because of the light it sheds upon book-making in the 
seventeenth century, even though it is aside from our direct in- 
terest. The second Helvetic Confession is not reprinted from a 
Zurich edition of 1651, as Dr. Schaff says. The Zurich sheets 
are simply taken as they are, and bound in with the others. The 
same is done with a 1647 reprint of the Confession of Basel, 
which is really a University programme, dividing the twelve 
articles of the Confession into thirty-six propositions or ‘theses’ 
to be maintained by the three regular theological professors in 
turn in weekly disputations. This explains, in part at least, the 
somewhat erratic pagination of the whole work. 

The two Scots Confessions occupy pp. 109-128, inclusive, of 
the first division of the Syntagma. There is a confused and in- 
accurate paragraph concerning them, in the unpaged general in- 
troduction. This I translate in full, both for its intrinsic interest, 
and because it is our sole primary source of information as to 
the origin and authorship of the Latin translation, in which our 
Confessions were commonly read. 

“The Scottish Confession of Faith was written in the year 
1568, in the Scottish language only. It was subscribed by the 
King’s Most Serene Majesty, and the Nobles and Estates of the 
Realm in Parliament in the year 1580. It was translated into 
Latin by a nobleman, eminent for his piety (Nobilissimus vir 
ac pietate insignis) with this weighty, pious and serviceable ad- 
monition, or observation. 

“ «Since, just as there is but one God and one Lord and Me- 
diator between God and man, Jesus Christ, so there is but one 
truth and revealed will of God, which is the basis of the True 
Faith, hence it follows necessarily that there is but one Faith, 
and all the Confessions of this True Faith, though they differ 
in expression, are yet in substance in glorious accord with each 
other. When therefore we believe with the heart unto righteous- 
ness, and confess with the mouth unto salvation, certainly there 
can not be in this life anything sweeter, or more beautiful than 
the consensus of the Confessions in this one Truth, Faith, Right- 
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eousness and Salvation. For however many such consentient 
Confessions, of the Churches there are, there are just as many 
most weighty consentient testimonies for the Truth against error 
and falsehood. As many as by a public Confession bear testimony 
to their mutual consensus, mutually confirm each other and ex- 
hort to constancy in that Confession, and invite and encourage 
others to embrace the same Truth: and such consensus in the 
truth of the saints here on earth, exhibits a sort of type, and sup- 
plies a proof not to be lightly esteemed, of the consensus and har- 
mony which the saints in heaven will celebrate eternally before 
the throne of God, the Author of all Truth. The collection there- 
fore and arrangement in a Harmony of the Confessions of the 
Orthodox Churches is a laudable design to be approved of as 
entered upon by a sort of divine instinct. For in this way it is 
shown that distance and diversity of locality is no obstacle 
among the faithful to their conjunction and unity in the Holy 
Spirit who is always everywhere like Himself. Then again those 
placed in the light of so great a consensus, surrounded by so 
great a cloud as it were of witnesses, have reason to blush when 
they dare to recall from the dead and offer for the reception of 
others errors condemned and exploded by the consensus of the 
Churches of this our time, as well as by the orthodox Fathers of 
former ages. 

““When therefore by a sort of divine Providence the Con- 
fession of the Church of Scotland, (first published in the year 
of Christ 1568, which has been communicated in no language 
other than Scots, and to no Churches so far as I am aware), 
fell into my hands; and I heard the complaint that the Con- 
fession of the Church of Scotland was lacking in The Harmony 
of the Confessions, it seemed worth while to translate that Con- 
fession into the Latin language, to satisfy the wishes of the 
pious, who desired it to be inserted in the Harmony along with 
the others, or otherwise appended to it. For that Church by com- 
parison with many has the rare privilege which has made its 
name celebrated even abroad that, for about fifty-four years 
more or less, without schism not to speak of heresy it has pre- 
served and retained unity along with purity of doctrine. Of 
this unity, by the mercy of God, the main support has been that 
step by step in conjunction with the doctrine of Christ, there 
has been received also the Discipline of the Apostles, as pre- 
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scribed in the Word of God; and as nearly as possible the whole 
ecclesiastical government has been administered in harmony 
therewith. In this manner all the seeds of schisms and errors 
were nipped and extirpated, as it were in the bud and germ, as 
soon as ever they were seen to sprout or germinate. May the 
Lord God in His Infinite Goodness grant the Most Serene Royal 
Majesty and all rulers of Churches, Powers which are the nurs- 
ing mothers of the Church, that they may perpetually conserve 
that unity and purity of doctrine in accordance with the Word 
of God! Amen.’ Thus far the most excellent translator.” 

It is evident that the Editor of the Syntagma knew nothing 
of the origin and historical circumstances of the Scottish docu- 
ments, except what he learned from the translator. Both wrongly 
ascribe the Confession proper to 1568, instead of 1560. Neither 
shows any clear understanding that the document subscribed in 
1580-1 is quite independent of the Confession proper. Both seem 
to regard it as a sort of appendix, added presumably when the 
‘Confessio Scoticana’ was subscribed in that year “by the King 
and the Nobles and Estates of the Realm in Parliament.” The 
National Covenant reaffirms “the trew Christian Faith and Re- 
ligion pleasing God and bringing salvation to man . . . as mair 
particularie is expressed in the Confession of our Faith, stab- 
lished and publicly confirmed by sundrie Acts of Parliament... 
To the quhilk Confession and Form of Religion we willingly 
agree in our consciences in all pointis, as unto Godis undouted 
trewth and veritie, groundit only upon his written word.” But 
there was no public subscription or further reaffirmation of the 
Confession of 1560 in that year, nor have the Scots Confession 
of 1560 and the National Covenant or ‘Negative Confession’ of 
1581 ever been regarded by Church or State in Scotland as 
constituting in any sense one unified testimony to “the trew 
christian Faith and Religion.’’ We are thus driven to the con- 
clusion that the translator drew his knowledge of the Scottish 
Confession from some non-Scottish source, where the Confes- 
sion of 1560 and the National Covenant of 1581 were printed 
side by side, without any further information as to their origin 
and history than what he gives us in his Latin headings ; except 
something which suggested 1568 instead of 1560 as the date of 
the Confession proper. It is not at all difficult to conjecture how 
the latter error is likely to have arisen. When the Confession of 
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1560 was ratified for the second time on Dec. 15, 1567, after the 
imprisonment of Queen Mary, it was incorporated in extenso in 
the ratifying act. The copy of the Confession, thus incorporated, 
would naturally be the standard copy, to which others would 
conform. In all probability the translator’s source would claim 
to give the Confession, according to the copy newly adopted by 
the Scottish Parliament. Quite likely either it, or more probably, 
as we shall see, its source, bore the date 1568. I do not suppose 
that at that time, the Scottish Parliament printed its Acts, as 
they were passed, though a standard collection of them was pub- 
lished by Sir John Skene, as early as 1597, and Dunlop prints 
the Scots Confession “according to the copy which is in Sir John 
Skene’s Edition of the Acts of Parliament compared with many 
other editions.”’ I have no bibliography of early editions of the 
Scots Confession, and I am writing some fourteen thousand 
miles from the great libraries of Scotland. But there is every 
probability that the Confession would be printed in 1568, ‘ac- 
cording to the copy newly ratified by the three estates of the 
Realm in Parliament.’ For one who came across some such copy 
or statement, without knowing the real history of the Con- 
fession, it would be the most natural thing in the world to con- 
clude that the Confession itself belonged to the year 1568. 

We can go further than this, however, and determine with 
almost absolute certainty the precise form in which the Scottish 
Confession “fell into the hands” of the translator. He tells us 
that it was lacking in the “Harmony of the Confessions.” The 
reference is to the once famous work, described by Dr. Schaff 
in his History of the Creeds of Christendom, p. 354, pub- 
lished at Geneva in 1581. But both the Scottish documents are 
found in the English translation of the Harmony, published at 
Cambridge in 1586. Now the Latin translation of the Syntagma 
and the English of the Cambridge Harmony agree in a very re- 
markable variant reading in the National Covenant, a variant 
found in no other ancient copy so far noted. They speak of the 
Pope's ‘dispersed and uncertain repentance’ (dispersam atque 
incertam poenitentiam), whereas all old Scottish authorities 
read ‘despered’ and the renewed National Covenant as sub- 
scribed in 1638 and 1639 reads ‘desperate.’ The Scots Latin 
translation, contemporary with the original and believed to be 
by the same author, reads without any ambiguity ‘uncertain and 
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full of despair’ (incertam ac desperationis plenam). There is 
not very much difference in meaning between the two. The 
Pope’s ‘repentance,’ i.e. doctrine of penance, is ‘uncertain and 
desperate,’ because it brings no assurance of pardon or peace 
to the troubled soul, but rather leads to hopelessness and des- 
pair of ever being able to satisfy God. It may be called ‘dis- 
persed,’ because it seeks to win forgiveness by a multiplicity of 
scattered acts, instead of accepting God’s free grace in Christ, 
and finding our peace in Him. But there can be no doubt that 
“despered” is the genuine reading, and that the English editor 
of the Cambridge Harmony changed it to ‘dispersed’ either by 
a mere blunder or more probably because the Scottish word or 
spelling conveyed no meaning to him, and he thought he was 
restoring what must be the true meaning. 

We find, then, that the Latin translation of the Scottish docu- 
ments in the Syntagma is the work of a man ‘nobilissimus ac pie- 
tate msignis, who communicated it direct to the editor, so that 
wherever we meet with this version we may assume that we 
are dealing with the Syntagma. As for the date of the transla- 
tion, we must bring it as near 1612 as possible, because the 
Church of Scotland had already been Reformed, ‘about fifty- 
four years, more or less.’ The translator is a convinced adherent 
of the doctrine and discipline accepted in Scotland, but his 
knowledge of the History of the Church of Scotland for the 
first half century after the Reformation is of the vaguest. He 
knew the Scottish Confessions from the English translation of 
the Harmony, and he is certainly not a Scotsman. If his Latin 
is less classical than that of Adamson and Craig, he uses con- 
temporary theological Latin with freedom and precision. He had 
no knowledge of any other Latin translation. This much I re- 
gard as certain, concerning him. 

What follows I merely suggest tentatively. Is he an English 
Puritan? I scarcely think so. An English Puritan as much in- 
terested in the Scottish Church would be likely to know more 
of the dangers and fluctuations of fortune it had encountered, 
during the “fifty-four years, more or less” since its Reformation. 
If in the mercy of God it had escaped heresy and schism, it 
had had a hard and often seemingly losing battle to fight for the 
purity of its apostolic discipline, and was at that very time 
struggling against intruded Bishops. It seems to me that there is 
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an Erastian flavor, as foreign to English Puritanism as it is to 
Scotland or Geneva, in the reference to ‘Governors of Churches,’ 
which in the context must mean Civil Authorities, and not 
Ecclesiastical. The Most Serene Royal Majesty, to whom he re- 
fers, must I think be looked for among the Princes of the Em- 
' pire, where Calvinistic Doctrine was to be found in conjunction 
with a semi-Erastian Ecclesiastical Discipline. The Editor dedi- 
cates the Consensus Orthodoxus in Part 3 to the Elector Fred- 
erick (IV or just possibly V, certainly not, as Dr. Schaff says, 
doubtless by a mere oversight, Frederick III) of the Palatinate, 
whom he calls “Domino suo Clementissimo,” as if he were, or 
had been his subject. Could the reference possibly be to him? 
It seems to me more natural for the translator to refer to his 
Prince in such a connection if he were also his correspondent’s. 
But I am not sure that the title is a possible one for him. 


Dunedin, New Zealand. Joun DIckIE. 


Rev LEW SeOie 
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APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY 


The Reconstruction of Religion. By Cuartes A. ELtwoop, Px.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University of Missouri. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1922. 8vo. pp. xviii, 323. 

The student of religion will find this book of considerable apologetic 
value. The author reveals how strong an argument for the truth and 
necessity of natural religion may be drawn from modern social science. 
“Science alone,” he writes (p. 63), “can never give to social values, in 
the mind of the individual, that universal and absolute character which 
they need to possess; or rather it can do so only in proportion as it trans- 
forms itself into religion. It is thus that social science instead of be- 
coming a substitute for, and displacing, religion, leads to the perception 
of its value.” 

Prof. Ellwood is in earnest for brotherly love and the spirit of co- 
operation in the family, between classes, in politics, and among nations. 
He shows how well grounded scientifically are Christ’s humanitarian 
principles. He sets the seal of sociology to the “religion of Jesus,” as he 
calls it. “The mystery is why the world has not accepted His (Christ’s) 
teaching. For His social principles are so plainly the only ones by which 
men can satisfactorily live together that they might just as well forget 
the law of gravitation as forget these principles” (p. 177). The book 
will take its place among the best of its kind, and will be read with profit 
by all who love mankind and desire to see the Kingdom of God become 
the reality of this world. The chapters on “The Religious Revolution,” 
“The Social Significance of Christianity,’ “Our Semi-Pagan Civiliza- 
tion,” “Positive Christianity the Religion of Humanity,” and “The Op- 
portunity of the Church,” are particularly strong. 

The Christian reader will have many disappointments as he goes 
along. After reading the title, “The Reconstruction of Religion,” he 
will be no little surprised to find the author implying rather jauntily in 
the preface that he knows little and cares less about theology. The 
reader will wonder what chance for success in the reconstruction of re- 
ligion the man will have who thus throws away at the beginning the 
basic materials from which the reconstruction is to be made. 

The reader will be disappointed with the author’s definition of religion. 
“Religion is simply morality raised to its highest power, or universalized 
morality, while morality, in the common acceptance of the term, should 
be religion brought down to the practical, every-day relations between 
men” (p. 128). To Prof. Ellwood religion is the glorification of humanity 
rather than God. On page 183 he writes: “It would be quite as correct 
then to say that the highest term of religion is “humanity,” and that 
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Christianity is “a religion of humanity.” Apparently with his approval he 
quotes at bottom of page 44 a couple of sentences from Prof. Cooley’s 
Social Progress. “The essence of religion is the expansion of the soul 
into the sense of a greater life; and the way to this is through that social 
expansion which is of the same nature. One who has developed a spirit 
of loyalty, service, and sacrifice toward a social group has only to trans- 
form this to a larger conception in order to have a religious spirit.” The 
‘larger conception’ means society or humanity in general. Thus love of 
man expanded is religion. The more men you like and treat like a gentle- 
man the more religious you are. We know some jolly good fellows at 
the club who are deeply religious on this principle. But this is, of course, 
religion with God left out. It is therefore not religion at all. It is philan- 
thropy, and nothing is to be gained by confounding words. Religion is 
something more than kindliness. 

He carries: the glorification of man still further. “Social intelligence,” 
he writes (p. 298), “is indispensable for the success of Christian ideals, 
and, therefore, the social sciences are the natural allies of the church 
in its work of building a Christian society. They will furnish more 
material for the effective guidance of public opinion in a Christian direc- 
tion than even the Bible itself. If the ministry of the church is to un- 
dertake the function of social leadership, it should be trained even more 
in sociology than in theology.” The author’s admirable “Enthusiasm 
for Humanity” has here carried him to the verge of absurdity. He 
would have the study of man supersede the study of God; ministers 
must become men of Man instead of men of God. Then they would in- 
deed be religious men. Much more: they would be Christian men, for 
“the ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ is the centre and core of Christianity” 
(p. 84). 

Of course, this unwise glorification of man has its natural effect in 
the author’s neglect to give God His due. While the author believes in 
God, his religious attitude is practically deistical. God is far away 
and has little or nothing to do in the important affairs of man. “It must 
be, however, the social sciences to which the world must look more and 
more for guidance and hence to which religion also must look” (p. x). 
His practical deism is illustrated by his idea of prayer. “All religions, 
except the very lowest, are characterized by the use of prayer, or by what 
amounts to the same thing, introspective meditation’ (p. 154). (Italics 
ours). 

Prof. Ellwood’s idea of sin while modern is inadequate. “The Theo- 
logical conception of sin,” (p. 143), “is, that it is rebellion against God. 
To this statement there can be objection, if we remember that the service 
of God must consist in the service of humanity. In simplest terms sin is 
essentially selfishness ; it is disloyalty to the claims of humanity, whether 
that humanity be our fellow beings around us or those in distant lands 
or future ages. The conception of sin in positive Christianity in other 
words will be social and humanitarian.” 

It is reiterated throughout the book that to serve men is the only way 
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to serve God. For example page 162: “The only possible service of God 
must consist in the service of men—the fundamental principle, as we 
have so often reiterated, of the religion of Jesus.” To see that this 
principle of Prof. Ellwood’s is not true one need only reflect that the 
first three and the first part of the fourth commandments have no social 
implications but are purely individual. Yet to keep those fundamental 
laws is surely service of God! And in “the religion of Jesus” will be 
found the words: “The first and the great commandment is, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God. . . . The second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

There is confusion of ideas with regard to our modern civilization. 
In the chapter on “Our Semi-Pagan Civilization,” he acutely points out 
the prevalent evils of modern life and clearly reveals our semi-pagan 
point of view with power and pleasure as its chief ideals. If his analy- 
sis be true, it would seem to argue that the sooner such pagan civilization 
passes away the better for the world. It is therefore rather inconsistent 
with this analysis to hear our author warning on page 8 that unless 
religion keeps step with modern science civilization will vanish. Why 
not let it go? And even more bewildered are his words on page 159: 
“The solution which positive Christianity proposes for the religious 
problems of our time is simple. Let the religious leaders of our day 
grasp the full social significance of religion, drop their theological dis- 
putations, give religion the positive humanitarian trend which civiliza- 
tion demands, etc.”” But why should religious leaders be so concerned 
over the demands of a semi-pagan civilization? Its behests had better 
be ignored and the higher and diviner demands of Christianity be obeyed. 

Sunmit, N. J. RocKwWELL S. BRANK. 


HISTORICAL THEOLOGY 


An Introduction to the History of Christianity, A.D. 590-1314. ByF.J. 
Foaxes Jackson, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Christian Institutions in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. 8vo, 
Pp. 1x, 390. 

In this Introduction Prof. Jackson undertakes, in a series of fourteen 
chapters rather loosely connected with one another, to set forth the 
salient features of the history of medieval Christianity during the seven 
centuries embraced between the reign of Gregory the Great (590-604 
A.D.) and the destruction of the Knights Templar (1314), an event that 
may appropriately be regarded as the close of the period in which the 
papacy stood at the height of its medieval power and splendor. 

The essays here grouped together—for such is really the nature of 
this Introduction—offer the reader rather a series of discussions per- 
taining to special phases of medieval Christianity, than a systematic and 
proportionate treatment of the subject as a whole, such as most of our 
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manuals of church history aim to give. The increased freedom of 
method thus secured has given the author abundant opportunity to en- 
rich and enliven his narrative with historical judgments and reflections 
that could not so advantageously have been introduced as obiter dicta 
in a treatise more closely following a logical or chronological arrange- 
ment of materials. On the other hand, the chapters as they stand have 
at times a bewildering mass of heterogeneous data, and a reader using 
this Introduction to get his first acquaintance with the facts will occa- 
sionally be dismayed as well as puzzled by the heaping together of dis- 
parate elements, gathered, in some instances—for the author frequently 
harks back to the Ante-Nicene Age—from a period extending over a 
thousand years. The beginner’s difficulties will be increased by the 
fact that there is no table of contents; that there are no marginal cap- 
tions and only occasional subdivisions of chapters; that the Index is 
quite inadequate, omitting many of the names that are mentioned in 
the text and that might conveniently be made the point of departure by 
one wishing to use the treatise as a reference-book; and that some of 
the chapter-headings are so general—necessarily so—that they have little 
specific value as guides for the understanding of their contents, such as, 
for example, “The Pillars of the Medieval Church,’ “The Church and 
the Empire,’ “The Church Empire of the West,” “England.” That the 
different sections of the volume will prove to many to be of unequal 
interest and value, is quite natural, and the fact may be due to the sub- 
jective conditions of the reader’s mind as much as to the varying excel- 
lencies of the work itself; but it must be said that in many places the 
author presupposes altogether too much knowledge of the Middle Ages 
to make his discussion satisfactory to any except the student of special 
attainments in this field, while in other portions he goes into needless 
details of a technical character, or amplifies matters that might well be 
taken for granted in a treatise of this kind. 

But after all, these are mainly considerations of proportion and form, 
and whatever one may be disposed to say of such minor faults, the work 
as a whole must be regarded as admirable alike for its scholarly excel- 
lencies and for the skilful handling of the essential features of the nar- 
rative. Certainly the author has amply succeeded in realizing his mod- 
estly expressed purpose of giving “such an introduction to the history 
of the Middle Ages” as to make his readers “desire more knowledge of 
this important epoch in the development of mankind.” 

A conspicuous trait of Prof. Jackson’s work is his fairness in dealing 
with controverted issues, as shown by his readiness, in the light of the 
latest researches, to revise many of the traditional estimates of medieval 
personalities and events. This is particularly true of his discussion of 
the so-called “Dark Ages”; the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals; the merits 
and defects of monasticism; the epoch-making pontificates of Gregory 
the Great, Nicholas I, Leo IX, Gregory VII, Alexander III, and Boni- 
face VIII; the Crusaders; the intellectual life of the Middle Ages; and 
especially the disciplinary system of the Middle Ages. Few, if any, 
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will be the readers who will not feel indebted to the author for his dis- 
criminating judgments concerning the men and issues and institutions 
that helped to make medieval Christianity the imposing and instructive 
phenomenon it was. Some, no doubt, will regret that the theological 
activity of the period was not more adequately set forth—some of the 
doctrinal controversies are disposed of in a brief paragraph, while 
others, like that pertaining to the views of Gottschalk on predestination, 
are not even mentioned; and those who may be specially interested in 
the everyday religious life of the people will wish that such characteristic 
expressions of the medieval piety as the worship of images and relics, 
the making of pilgrimages, the ministries of the departed and the living 
saints, the elaborations of the ritual, the charms of the contemplative 
life, and the like, might have been made more prominent. But on the 
external side of the history, the narrative will often be found to be un- 
expectedly full and informing. The institutional life of the Church; 
her polity and her politics; her hierarchy; her schools and convents; 
her cathedrals and abbeys; her missionary and Crusading activity; her 
disciplinary and administrative work; her rivalry with, and her triumph 
over, the Empire—these are the phases of the story that are most 
adequately presented. The author is not wanting in sympathy for 
what the Catholic would regard as the best elements of the Christian 
life of the period; but at the same time he makes little effort to kindle 
the imagination of his readers or to add any emotional quality to their 
appreciation of the things dearest to the heart of the medieval Christian. 

At the close of each chapter there is a list of sources and secondary 
authorities dealing with the subject discussed. Special pains have been 
taken to include the best available works in English, whether original 
or translated ; and more than enough have been given to serve as guides 
for a further study of ithe period. But in view of the scholarly charac- 
ter of this Introduction, it is rather strange to see so few references to 
the works of German specialists—in not a few instances the best mono- 
graphs on the subjects. 

At the close of the volume there is a useful four-page list of “Im- 
portant Popes,” arranged in chronological order, with brief indications 
of their historical significance. 

The style of the book is well adapted to the purpose of the author. 
Occasionally one meets with skillfully phrased comparisons and con- 
trasts which reveal the accurate learning and the sound judgment of 
the historical expert, as well as the delicate touch of the literary artist. 
Unfortunately, there are also evidences of careless writing and proof- 
reading, as in the following cases: “Just when the relations between 
Papacy were most strained” (p. 38) ; “For the Pontificate of Nicholas I 
the main authorities is” (p. 85) ; “forbid” for “forbade” (p. 138) ; “The 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem and its principalities . .. was” (p. 154); 
“The crusade begun in 1218 differed from the earlier ones on the prin- 
cipal attack being delivered against Egypt” (p. 162) ; “Christendom 
.. . began to recede not only in the territory which it occupied in its 
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details” (sc. “but” after “occupied”; p. 165); “Nothing, however, is so 
illustrative of the learning of the Middle Ages than the career of Abé- 
lard” (p. 179); “a rival, whom he burned to contend and vanquish” 
(p. 179) ; “threatened the citizens not only with the loss of happiness in 
heaven but with money on earth” (p. 250); “Its peculiar influence on 
France has been due to the fact that it was not merely as a residence 
of the kings or as a commercial mart that Paris became important, but 
because it had become,” etc. (p. 284); “Avignon, whither Clement V 
repaired in 1308 and was destined long to be the home of the Papacy, 
was,” etc. (p. 295); “No church gave birth to such a series of men 
eminent in more fields than that of the English in the eighth and ninth 
centuries” (p. 300) ; “The grievances were that the Popes Italian,” (sc. 
“were” before “Italian”; p. 315); “the principle that the people must be 
taxed with their consent of their representatives” (p. 316). 
Princeton. FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER. 


A Short History of Christian Theophagy. By PRESERVED SMITH, PH.D. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1922. 8vo, pp. 223. Price 
$2.00. 

Under this somewhat forbidding title, the volume before us presents 

a brief history of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. But one does not 

need to read many pages to understand why the term “theophagy” was 

deemed specially appropriate. For the author has a thesis to defend, 
which, to use his own words, is— 


that the dogma of the sacrifice of the mass, repudiated by nearly all 
the Reformers, and the dogma of the Real Presence, repudiated by 
some of them, were in reality far more ancient than medieval schol- 
asticism; that they were, in fact, the teachings of the primitive 
church, and that, pushing our inquiry ever further back, they had 
been derived by her from a pre-Christian, and from a very remote, 
antiquity. The idea of the god sacrificed to himself, that his flesh 
might be eaten by worshippers thus assured of partaking of his di- 
vinity, arose at the dawn of religion, was revived by the mystic cults 
of the Greeks, and from them was borrowed by Paul and implanted, 
along with the myth of the dying and rising Savior God, deep in the 
soil of the early church (p. 7). 


Our author, then, belongs to that group of historians who in recent 
years have been bringing the mystery religions of the ancient Hellenistic 
world, and especially the question of the influence of these on early 
Christian thought and life, to the fore in theological discussions. He is 
quite convinced that the eucharist of the early Church was “borrowed 
by the Christians from the older mystery religions” (p. 43); that “The 
account of the Last Supper is but an etiological cult story, analogous to 
the Greek myths or to the Hebrew fable of the Passover in Exodus xii, 
designed to authorize a custom otherwise established in the earliest 
community” (ibid.); “that the specific accounts of the passion and 
resurrection found in the Gospels emanated from Paul” (p. 49); “That 
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the German Wrede has put us under a great debt by at last writing a 
biography of the Tarsian, showing both how it was possible psycholo- 
gically for Paul to evolve these myths and possible historically for him 
to foist them on the Christian church” (p. 51); that Paul “fabled that 
Christ had instituted the Supper” (p. 76) ; that “Transubstantiation does 
not indicate a coarser conception of the real presence than that held 
by primitive Christians, but a finer one” (p. 78); that “When Paul, on 
the analogy of the mystery religions, evolved from his inner conscious- 
the myth of a Savior who should die, be eaten, and rise again, he felt 
that the only explanation of the mysteries necessary was the story of 
Jesus, part of which he had heard from others, part of which came to 
him by direct revelation [and, of course, was quite untrustworthy]” 
(p. 78) ; that, in short, the Supper instituted by our Lord is only another 
form of that theophagy which “goes back to the time when man was 
just emerging from the animal’ and “when the grandsons of the ape 
were accumulating their theological ideas” (p. 23f.). 

The “evidence” for these assertions is such as the student of Christian 
origins has been familiar with for some time. It is presented by the 
author, almost entirely at second hand, chiefly in his first two chapters, 
entitled, respectively, “Praeparatio Evangelica”’ and “Paul and His 
Symmystae.” The footnotes furnish an impressive array of names of 
specialists belonging to the modern school of comparative religions, and 
of theologians who have been utilizing these data for the reconstruction 
of historic Christianity—Murray, Dietrich, Frazer, Cumont, Briickner, 
Reitzenstein, Reinach, Wrede, Heitmiller, Lake, Kennedy, and the like; 
but the author’s method of utilizing this literature reveals no very 
through mastery of the issues in controversy. These alleged resem- 
blances between Christian and pagan ideas, rites, and institutions, will, 
of course, impress some in one way, and others in another. For our 
own part, we cannot but feel that the correspondences are often far- 
fetched and fanciful. Nor is it at all strange that specifically in this mat- 
ter of sacramental eating and drinking there should be similarities of the 
kind that are made so much of by some of these investigators. Eating 
and drinking are such familiar and vital processes that religions that 
have, or pretend to have, any real influence on life have naturally found 
it expedient to give these acts a symbolic significance in their ritualistic 
observances. But to prove that Paul, and, following him, the whole 
early Church, borrowed from pagan cults alike the doctrine and the 
administration of the Holy Supper, is a rather formidable undertaking ; 
and neither Dr. Smith nor those of his authorities with whom we have 
familiarized ourselves seem to have established this alleged dependence. 
It is not enough to say that this or that detail of a heathen rite may “re- 
mind one” of a bit of superstitious practice that may have grown up in the 
medieval Church in connection with the idolatry of the mass; that wine 
was often used in pagan cults as a symbol of blood; that as “the followers 
of Bacchus were called Bacchi and Bacchae,” so “the worshippers of 
Jesus ‘put on Christ?” (p. 36); that as in Japan a sacred meal of rice 
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“was preceded by the administration of a purgative or emetic, the idea 
being to preserve the sacred food from contact with profane nourish- 
ment,” so the “Catholics take the eucharist fasting”; or that conceptions 
inseparable from the very idea of a Supreme Being with whom one can 
enter into personal relationship should color the language of religious 
devotion. Then, too, the dates of these alleged similarities in the 
religious observances are treated in rather arbitrary fashion, and the 
difficulties involved in these chronological considerations are either 
ignored or quite too lightly set aside. For some of these analogies the 
reader is carried, within the limits of a few pages, now to the distant 
Homeric era, now to the classic age of Hellas, now to the post-Pauline 
period of the culminating Mithraic influences, and now to contemporary 
heathenism in Australia or Africa. In some instances—this is especially 
true of the phenomenon of Gnostic syncretism in the second century— 
it is more likely that the Christian practice affected pagan usage, than 
that the reverse was the case. Certainly the Pauline literature as a whole 
hardly makes the impression that its author was as much interested in 
ritualistic ceremonies as he was in principles of truth and morality, or 
that he regarded his doctrine of the cross—of “a dying and rising 
Savior God”—as a specially attractive message to the carnal men of his 
day. 

The remaining chapters of the book bear the titles: (III) Transub- 
stantiation; (I1V) Consubstantiation; (V) Luther; (VI) Carlstadt; 
(VII) Zwingli and Oecolampadius; (VIII) Schwenckfeld; (X) Bucer; 
(X) Melanchthon; (XI) Calvin; (XII) The British Reformers; 
(XIII) The Last Phase. In this chronological order the author sketches 
the early medieval and the subsequent development of Christian thought 
concerning the Lord’s Supper. Most of this work is done with pre- 
cision and fairness, and rests, unlike that of the first chapters, on a study 
of the sources themselves. Particularly full and instructive, as might 
have been expected from this distinguished authority on Luther, is the 
presentation of the variations in this Reformer’s eucharistic views, and 
of the controversies in which he engaged on this subject with Carlstadt, 
with Schwenckfeld, with the Zwinglians, and with some of the mediating 
Lutherans. The Swiss Reformers, with their symbolic interpretation 
of the words of the institution of the Supper, appeal most to our author, 
but his judgment as to the merits of the debate as a whole may be in- 
ferred from this characteristic reflection on the Marburg Colloquy: 
“Here it becomes more clear than ever—not indeed to those present, 
but to us—that the reason for these interminable beatings about the bush 
lay in the fact that both parties started from a false premise, namely 
that reason and Scripture could be reconciled” (p. 159). 

As for Calvin, it must be acknowledged that he receives less justice, 
and more ridicule, than he deserves. No doubt, some of his phrases reveal 
an unstable equilibrium between the Zwinglian and Lutheran extremes; 
but Dr. Smith seems to have needless difficulties in trying to follow the 
Reformer’s obvious and valid distinction, fundamental in his whole 
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doctrine of the Supper, between the real, yet spiritual, and specially 
efficacious presence of Christ in the sacrament, and a merely corporeal 
presence. Hence the following misrepresentation of Calvin’s teaching— 
a caricature that reflects more on the historian’s impartiality and accu- 
racy, than on the great Genevan’s theological acumen: “In all this, is 
evident not the greater consistency and rationality of Calvin’s theory, but 
the greater cleverness of his prestidigitation. The body is needed as a 
pledge of salvation. Very well, it is there; if you are elect, eat it. But 
suppose a mouse or a sinner gobbles up the body? Impossible; for it is 
not there. Presto, it is gone, only to return in a flash the moment Cal- 
vin’s own jaws close on the wafer” (p. 106). 

The brief closing chapter calls attention to the fact that present-day 
discussions of the Lord’s Supper simply reproduce the views of the past, 
all the way from transubstantiation to that pure rationalism which in 
these last years has proved to its own satisfaction the dependence of 
Paul and Paulinism on the mystery religions of his time, and which the 
author now commends to us on the score of its having put an end to 
“outworn survivals from a primeval state” (p. 218). 

Enough has been said to make it plain that this History must be used 
with caution. It presents a mass of data that cannot fail to stimulate 
interest in the delicate and difficult theological problem with which they 
deal. But the deductions drawn from these facts seem to need many a 
revision in detail, and a thorough reconstruction so far as the first two 
chapters and the main thesis are concerned—the alleged derivation of 
the eucharist from the pagan mystery religions. 

In conclusion, mention is made, and ought to be made, of the exten- 
sive (seven-page) bibliography. The list is specially rich in reference to 
the literature in support of the main contention of the treatise. One 
misses, on the other hand, such standard monographs as those of Eb- 
rard, Kahnis, Dieckhoff, Riickert, and Schmid, and one cannot but feel 
that here, too, the author’s preferences and prejudices have made it hard 


for him to be fair. 
Princeton. FREDERICK W. LoETSCHER. 


Zur Geschichte der Christlichen Heilsgewissheit von Augustin bis zur 
Hochscholastik. Von Gustar Lyunccren, Lizentiat der Theologie 
in Uppsala. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1920. Pages 8 
and 328. Price (paper) $1.00. 

This scholarly study traces the Christian idea of the assurance of 
salvation from Augustine down to and including the Scholastic theo- 
logians of the Franciscan and Dominican schools, and it is the author’s 
intention to continue his research on to Luther. It has been a laborious 
task, covering several years. Almost the entire first half of the book 
is devoted to Augustine. Every theological avenue into which this vast 
subject branches is assiduously pursued, and we have Augustine’s views 
on faith, hope, love, personality, sin, predestination, perseverance, Christ, 
grace, church, sacraments, truth, moralism, mysticism, intellectualism, 
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righteousness, peace, conscience, perfectionism, humility, etc. Special- 
ists in Augustine will doubtless find Dr. Ljunggren’s portrayal of Augus- 
tine substantially Augustinian. 

The investigation makes plain that, according to Augustine, assurance 
of salvation is no achievement of the human personality, but results 
from an inner experience of the love of God in Christ (pp. 125, 137). It 
is grounded not in us but in God (pp. 94-95, 150). His view is guarded 
on the one hand from the self-righteousness of moralism, and on the 
other from the pantheizing tendencies of mysticism. Augustine never 
loses himself in a subjectivistic, unhistorical mysticism (p. 114). This 
assurance has both its objective and subjective factors (p. 99). Great 
stress is laid upon the fact of the Christian conscience, which is called 
the sedes Dei, and is a specifically religious organ realizing the presence 
of God, and not merely an ethical function of the soul (pp. 86, 101-105). 
The good, that is, the Christian conscience is the sign of the presence 
of God in the soul. “He who has a good conscience is tranquil, and 
tranquillity is the very sabbath of the heart” (pp. 112, 120, note I). 
Righteousness is of course necessary: “nullus beatus nisi justus” (pp. 
80-81). Mercy and righteousness are ever united, and our joy is not over 
ourselves but over God’s work in us (pp. 89, 131). Assurance (certi- 
tudo) is never complete in this life, and a perfect security is impossible. 
Yet there is no blessedness without assurance (pp. 92-93. Cf. pp. 77, 79). 
There is no perfection there, and a feeling of imperfection is always a 
part of a progressive sanctification (pp. 82, 134-135). Nor is this grace 
of assurance mediated mechanically through the sacraments, but is a 
personal relation of trust to God (p. 154). While careful to absolve 
Augustine from any Pelagian tendency, still the author thinks that both 
moralism and mysticism lurk in the background, so that Augustine is 
scarcely able to reach a thoroughly evangelical conception of assurance 
(pp. 60, 145). 

The above glance is barely sufficient to indicate something of the 
wealth of material which the author has drawn from the writings of 
Augustine. His citations, too, are very apt, and establish his point in 
each instance. These quotations alone provide a mental stimulus of 
high homiletic value. Let the modern minister cultivate more zealously 
the companionship of St. Augustine. Few Christian scholars of any 
age have had a richer and profounder spiritual vision, and fewer still 
have possessed his remarkable power of expression. There is no dull 
pulpit, no poverty of incisive thought where this writer leads the way. 
Think of the depths of such priceless utterances as the following: “Faith 
is believing what you do not yet see: the reward of this faith is seeing 
what you believe” (p. 7). “By this law of works God says, ‘Do what I 
command’: by the law of faith we say to God, ‘Grant what Thou com- 
mandest’” (p. 8). “Only faith prays.” “Love, then do what you want” 
(pp. 10, 11). “If one should lapse from faith, he necessarily lapses 
from love; for he cannot love what he does not believe” (p. 32). “Hope 
cannot exist without love. Hence neither is love without hope, nor 
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hope without love, nor both without faith” (p. 34). “What He did is 
indeed more than what He promised. What did He do? He died for 
thee. What did He promise? That thou shouldst live with Him” 
(p. 62). “He prays for us as our priest, He prays in us as our head, 
He is prayed to by us as our God. ... What is more sure than our 
felicity when He prays for us who gives what He prays for? For 
Christ is God and man: He prays as man, as God He gives that for 
which He prays” (p. 63). “He began to be in us when He called us” 
(p. 85). “We are with Christ in heaven through hope, He is with us 
on earth through love” (p. 88). A man is truly happy “not if he has 
what he loves, but if he loves what ought to be loved” (p. 99). “Among 
all the tribulations of the human soul there is no greater tribulation 
than the self-consciousness of sin” (pp. 101-102). “Love, and He draws 
nigh; love, and He abides” (p. 107). “When you would flee from Him, 
flee to Him. Flee to Him in confession, not from Him in hiding” (p. 
110). “Lord, if without Thee nothing, in Thee everything. ... He can 
do much and everything without us, we nothing without Him” (p. 137, 
note 1). “The law was given that grace might be sought after, grace 
was given that the law might be fulfilled” (p. 141). “You have a 
majesty to whom you may pray, you have a humanity which prays for 
yow” (p. 58). In such fertile passages the writings of Augustine abound, 
and the present study has gathered up many of them. 

After Augustine Pope Gregory the Great is studied. With him fear 
is such a dominant factor that no one can know whether he is elect 
(pp. 157-159). “In the history of the assurance of salvation Gregory is 
before all the apostle of fear and uncertainty” (p. 160). Then come 
Anselm, Peter Lombard, and Hugo, who are more moderate than Gre- 
gory, but far removed from Augustine. Bernhard’s piety is experiential. 
Humility is one of the signs of grace. There is also the witness of the 
Holy Spirit and a good conscience. Bernhard approaches Luther (pp. 
-165-173). : 

Over one hundred pages (174-279) are given to the older Franciscan 
School, notably Alexander Halesius and Bonaventura. Moralism and 
mysticism develop. Mediaeval thought is semi-pelagian (p. 232). As- 
surance depends on personal merit, and even then we are not sure. 

The fourth and last section of the book takes up the Aristotelian 
Dominican Scholastics, Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. With 
the former mere hope is meritorious, and conscience is the organ of 
hope. Yet a real assurance is impossible (pp. 283-286). In Aquinas 
predestination is conditioned by foreknowledge of human merit, grace 
is enclosed in sacraments of which the priest is the dispenser. The con- 
fessional is emphasized, and assurance become a matter of ritual dictated 
by a rigid ecclesiasticism. The book closes with a good summary of the 
results reached (pp. 324-326). 

A number of typist’s errors will be found, especially in the setting up — 
of the Latin quotations. Two of these mistakes are corrected at the 
end of the Preface, following the table of contents. A brief but care- 
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fully chosen bibliography concludes this painstaking study of one of 
the paramount themes in Christian theology. 
Hillsboro, Ohio. BENJAMIN F. Paist, JR. 


Pascal. Von D. Kart BorNHAUSEN, Professor in Marburg [jetzt Pro- 
fessor in Breslau]. Basel, 1920. Druck und Verlag von Friedrich 
Reinhardt. Pages xi, 286. Price, paper, Frs. 7.50 (Schweizer 
Wahrung). 

The subject of this book (dedicated to the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Heidelberg) is just “Pascal.” Even the title-page gives 
no further description. Dr. Bornhausen, however, does state, on the 
closing page of his preface, that his aim has been to exhibit the remark- 
able religious spirit of Pascal as shown in his literary activity. Pascal’s 
life is reviewed up to the death of his father in 1651, then his struggles 
between the world and the new birth, 1651-1655, and finally “the new 
life,” 1655-1662. We see the age in which Pascal lived, his youth and 
“first” conversion, his early scientific and religious views, his relations 
with Port Royal and Jansenism, his “second” conversion, his ardent 
avowal of Jansenism and final rejection of it, his associations with Des- 
cartes, De Méré, Arnauld, Nicole, De Saci, Domat, and his correspon- 
dence with Mlle. De Roannez. In numerous places the whole text of 
Pascal’s essay or letter is given. 

Pascal entered Port Royal, but, Dr. Bornhausen observes, he was never 
a real confidant of it, his critical spirit setting him in a much wider circle 
(p. 154). Yet he was and remained a son of the Church, even venerating 
the miraculous power of relics (pp. 217-219, 222. Cf. p. 233, note 4). 
He represents a certain union of humanistic and Christian culture (pp. 
259-260), and in his position that Pope and Church had condemned 
the truth (referring to the condemnation of Jansenism) he approaches 
the free spirit of the Reformation (pp. 273-274. Cf. p. 147). His Pro- 
vincial Letters Dr. Bornhausen calls the master-work of French, 
literature of that time, and says, Pascal plays a leading though mediating 
role in the social and moral life of the France of 1650 (p. 6). “In Pascal 
France still possessed a younger prophet who went back to the funda- 
mental principles of primitive Christendom” (pp. 147-148). He never 
became a theologian, merely an attentive reader and critic of theological 
controversies (p. 215). Some of Pascal’s statements might appear to 
divorce reason and emotion, as when he speaks of the irrationality of 
religion and of Christian faith, but Dr. Bornhausen does not think 
Pascal can be accused of any dualism between head and heart (pp. 249- 
251. Cf. p. 87, note 1, and p. 211). 

Remembering that Pascal lived only a little over thirty-nine years, his 
career was a singularly busy and attractive one. Despite his broken 
health and ascetic tendencies, his achievements in mathematics, science, 

* philosophy, and religion will keep fresh the world’s memory of him. His 

Provincial Letters and Thoughts will be readable literature for every 

age, and his prayers, his profound culture, and his gentle bearing under 
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all circumstances, place him in the first rank of Christian scholars. Dr. 
Bornhausen writes of this great man out of a thorough knowledge of 
him and a sane appreciation of the religious conditions of the day in 
which he lived. So much has been written on Pascal, but we think Dr. 
Bornhausen’s study has served to bring him down to date, and in fact 
present him in a slightly different angle. We seem to walk in a gallery 
in which the old pictures of this great man have been touched up, dusted, 
changed about, and better lights thrown upon them. And this without 
any strained effort to make Pascal other than the wonderful man that 
he was. 
Hillsboro, Ohio. BENJAMIN F. Paist, Jr. 


Monastic Life in the Middle Ages. By A. CarpinaL Gasguer. Lon- 
don: Bell & Co. 1922. 

This is a volume of essays which have appeared at various times in 
different reviews and as addresses before various societies. The earliest 
was first published in the Dublin Review in 1883. The last is a paper 
printed in Rome in 1919. In the preface Cardinal Gasquet states that 
the collection was made at the request of many who had been interested 
in the various portions and desired to have them brought together. 

The title for the volume gives only a very general idea of the contents. 
Certain articles deal with exactly this subject, as for example, “Abbot 
Wallingford,” “The Making of St. Alban’s Shrine,” “An Abbot’s House- 
hold Account Book,” “How our Fathers were taught in Catholic Days,” 
“Books and Book-making in early Chronicles and Accounts,” “A Day 
with the Abbot of St. Augustine’s Canterbury, in the Sixteenth Century,” 
and “The English Premonstratensians.” But in these the times are very 
often later than what we ordinarily call the “Middle Ages.” Indeed the 
author’s interest seems to lie in that period just preceding the Reforma- 
tion and one feels in reading the articles that the author’s glance is to- 
wards the Reformation. In some cases direct reference is made to the 
charges which Protestant historians have brought against ecclesiastical 
and social conditions prior to the Reformation. Furthermore, the scene 
of almost all of the chapters is laid in England. We have, in short, a 
picturesque account of English religious life at the eve of the Reforma- 
tion, and running back of it. 

Cardinal Gasquet is a Benedictine monk who has spent a great part of 
his life in researches of this kind, and the book makes its claim to notice 
on the basis of the original sources with which the author has worked. 
Most of the articles were written to offset some historical judgment 
which had been passed on some Roman Catholic by such men as Froude, 
for example, whose estimate of Abbot Wallingford is criticised by 
Gasquet. 

The outstanding items in these essays are, first, the description of the 
catechetical tract “Dives et Pauper,” a document which, Cardinal Gas- 
quet says, would certainly be attributed to Lollard influence were it not 
for the thoroughly Roman atmosphere which pervades it. By this, he 
means that “Dives et Pauper” emphasizes the place of morality and the 
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underlying obligations of religion and sets forth a “Protestant” view of 
ceremonial. The implication is that there was plenty of such instruc- 
tion before the Reformation, and that the Church was not sunk in 
idolatry and superstition. 

The chapter on Adrian IV and the “bull” which gave Ireland to Eng- 
land presents the interesting theory that what was either erroneously, but 
more haply maliciously called the bull of donation from Adrian IV to 
Henry II in 1155 was really the somewhat altered substance of a letter 
denying the right of conquest in Ireland to Louis VII of France, in 
1159. 

Polydorex Vergil’s history of the times of Henry VII, which is such 
a valuable source for that period gains new interest from the “rough 
draft” manuscript edition which Cardinal Gasquet discovered in the 
library of the Dukes of Urbino, which was written out by Veterani, 
their famous librarian, at the dictation of Vergil, before the death of 
Cardinal Woolsey, and then altered afterwards. The famous estimate 
of Woolsey which has come into history from this source, was an 
zddendum to the original. 

In 1895 Gasquet wrote an Introduction to a reprint of Montalembert’s 
Monks of the West, which appears in this book as “A Sketch of Mon- 
astic Constitutional History.” In this introduction the probable influence 
of the monastic rule upon European Constitutional development is 
stressed. The particular connections are not shown. The argument, 
such as it is, may be reproduced by a few lines from the article itself. 
“It is undeniable that the monastic order is a great fact in the history 
of European civilization” (p. 198). “In view of this broad fact, it is 
impossible to doubt that the monastic system must possess some strange 
power, some special gift of influencing bodies of men” (p. 198). “(The 
monk’s) power for good lay not in his words chiefly, but in the example 
of his monastic life. This is the secret of the conversion of European 
peoples” (p. 199).” This example was that of a social life which had 
as its end not the individual monk, but the order, the social framework 
of the individual. This first and persuasive object lesson in Christian 
social civilization was, thinks Cardinal Gasquet, a principal force in 
moulding European constitutional government. And among these mon- 
astic influences, that of St. Benedict was preéminent. 

The last paper, confessedly an addition, deals with the relations of 
England and the Holy See during the period 1792-1806. It is a selection 
from the correspondence of Sir John Coxe Hippisley, a semi-official 
resident in Rome, and Mgr. Erskine, a Papal Envoy to the Court of 
George III. The visit of this prelate was ostensibly to his Scotch rela- 
tives, but he prolonged it to stay in London and handle various com- 
munications between the Papal Secretary of State and the British For- 
eign Office in the interest of keeping the Pope neutral and friendly to 
Britain. 

Lockport, N. Y. Stewart M. Rosinson. 
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Spirttism and the Cult of the Dead in Antiquity. By Lewis BayLes 
Paton, Nettleton Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and Criti- 
cism, Hartford Theological Seminary. The Macmillan Company. 
pe 3072 

A book with “spiritism” as part of its title is today sure of a reading 
public favorably inclined toward it, and presumably, also, sure of a 
fairly ready sale. While lay interest in spiritism, psychic research and 
abnormal psychology is perhaps not as keen as during the war, there 
remains a wide audience for any speaker on these themes. Reading 
the title of this book hurriedly, one is apt to get the impression that it 
will be found to be a collection and analysis of the phenomena of spirit- 
ism in antiquity. Students of psychic research, however, who open the 
book with any such pleasant anticipation, are doomed to disappointment. 
Looking at the title more carefully, one sees that the theme is not merely 
spiritism, but the cult of the dead in antiquity; and before turning many 
pages one discovers further (as might well have been guessed) that the 
author’s interest is not in the phenomena of spiritism but in the theology 
of ghost worship and its supposed evolution into higher forms of faith. 
Dr. Paton is a theologian, and his book is almost exclusively a theological 
study of the cult of the dead (alias ancestor worship) and its influence 
on religion. 

Spiritism and ancestor worship, while of course intimately related to 
each other, are in reality two distinct subjects; they require quite dif- 
ferent methods and interests, and perhaps quite different talents on the 
part of those who would study them. The cult of the dead is a recog- 
nized branch of the very modern science of comparative religion. 
The extreme evolutionary position, which conceives religion as a natural 
growth of human speculations, has long ago credited animism and an- 
cestor worship together with being the moving first causes of Judaism 
and Christianity no less than Shintoism and spiritism proper. It is the 
old Spencerian crudity of men’s fears and ignorances producing men’s 
faiths and ideals. The cult of the dead, in this extreme form, might 
well be retitled the cult of the dead faith; for those who expound it 
are little curious about the cult itself, its origins and phenomena, but 
greatly concerned with it as a means whereby they hope to desuper- 
naturalize Christianity. 

Spiritism, on the other hand, (unless one confine that term to the 
small and modern group of mystics who are endeavoring, none too suc- 
cessfully, to manufacture a religion), is not merely a belief in or 
theory about disembodied spirits and persisting consciousness after death, 
but it is a definite belief in an intercommunication between the living 
and the dead. In itself it is of no more religious a quality (though al- 
ways connected with religion and therefore repeatedly condemned in the 
O. T.), than would be a belief that Earth-men and Mars-men may and do 
exchange messages. Spiritism has to do exclusively with what we may 
call psychic phenomena; its method is wholly empirical; and in all prob- 
ability it will in the future bear the same relationship to the science of the 
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sub-conscious that astrology bears to astronomy. In dealing with spirit- 
ism in antiquity one expects from scholarship an exhaustive collection 
and analysis of the records of the past. Students of psychic phenomena 
have been waiting for a generation and more, hopefully expectant of a 
thorough and scholarly treatment of all the material which archeology, 
Neo-Platonism and the Mysteries, no less than classical literature, offer. 
That some scholar will one day do for antiquity what the Society for 
Psychic Research has done for the closing years of the 19th century is 
a foregone conclusion. Dr. Paton, however, has by no means done this. 
He is apparently not at all concerned with the phenomena of spiritism, 
but with ancestor worship and its theoretical contributions to religion. 
One may be even more definite and say that his book seems to be written 
wholly from the point of view of the comparative religionist, with the 
unannounced purpose of sketching the evolution of Christianity from 
primitive cults of the dead. 

That animism and ancestor worship are at the roots of most if not all 
natural religions, few students would care to deny. But that revealed 
religion and natural religions spring from the same sources is a pre- 
supposition without the slightest warrant in fact; yet that presupposition 
gives color to the whole book. 

There are three premises here: (1) all religion is an evolutionary 
process; (2) spiritistic or psychic phenomena existed in primitive times; 
(3) these phenomena have been an active factor in the evolution of re- 
religion. Very little space is given to the recording of phenomena, or 
even to their classification. The author’s interest, one must repeat, is 
wholly theological, and the aim of the book seems to be merely an attempt 
to show that spiritualism is an evolution from spiritism. 

There is nothing original in such an argument. “The cult of the dead in 
Israel,” derivable from earlier and cruder Babylonian cults, and issuing in 
the religion of Jesus, has been expounded many times in recent years. If 
Dr. Paton’s argument may claim originality it is rather in the disguise 
with which it is offered—as a study in spiritism. Very early in the book 
one comes upon asides, bracketed references to the Old Testament; foot- 
notes comparing the cult of the dead in other religions to supposed 
“parallels” in the Bible. One is led, as it were, gently, through Chinese 
ancestor worship and mediumship to the “sons of the prophets,” through 
Indo-European ancestral cults, Egyptian spirit worship, Sumerian and 
Babylonian myths, to “early Hebrew conceptions of the dead”; and 
thence by a more open road to a study of the development of Israel’s 
religion. 

The conservative reader will find little to his taste in Dr. Paton’s book. 
The lay-reader, seeking for information on spiritism in antiquity, will 
be rather awed by the amount of scholarship embalmed within such 
narrow compass; but he will reach the inevitable conclusion that the 
scholarship itself embalms little of real value to the student of spiritism. 
It is like a target well riddled about the edges, but with the white center 
untouched. 


Delaware City, Delaware. Rosert CLAIBORNE PITzer. 
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Dictionary of Bible Proper Names. Compiled by Cyrus Atvin Ports. 
The Abingdon Press. ‘Crown 8vo., pp. 270. 

The sub-title of this book reads as follows: “Every proper name in the 
Old and New Testaments arranged in alphabetical order; syllabified 
and accented; vowel sounds diacritically marked; definitions given in 
Latin and English.” There are two principal criticisms which must be 
made, both of which are suggested by the word “every” in the sub-title. 

The first criticism is that the compiler is guilty of exaggeration. This 
appears from the following statement of the preface: “It may be af- 
firmed and easily proven, that scriptural names were not arbitrarily 
chosen but selected with the idea of defining the relation of the bearer 
to God and for the purpose of expressing some important general truth.” 
If the word “some” or even “many” had been inserted before the word 
“scriptural” in the above sentence, it would not be open to question. As 
it stands it is positively untrue and is especially to be deplored because 
it greatly misrepresents an important and precious truth. For there are 
significant names in the Bible. No one denies this. There are some that 
are expressly declared to be such, chief among which is the name that 
is above every name: “Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” On the other hand the names Joseph and 
Mary illustrate the difficulty Mr. Potts must overcome in the attempt to 
establish his thesis. Joseph (meaning ‘‘may he add’’) is at once recognized 
asa significant name. It is the name given by Rachel to her first born son, 
when the Lord took away her reproach and led her to hope for further 
increase. Whether the birth of this later Joseph reflects in any sense the 
circumstances attending the birth of the son of Rachel, i.e. whether as 
applied to him it was significant in the original sense, we cannot say. 
It may be accounted for in several different ways. On the other hand 
the name Mary (Miriam) is of uncertain etymology and there is no 
reason for regarding it as significant in any stricter sense than that of 
general appropriateness. And even that much is not certain. If it means 
“comely” (literally, “fat,)” we would regard it as appropriate for we 
are accustomed to think of Mary as beautiful. If it means “obstinacy, 
rebellion” it would seem to be singularly inappropriate to one who called 
herself “the handmaid of the Lord.” If it means “bitterness” it would 
be both appropriate and the reverse, according to our application of it to 
Mary’s life of peculiar joy and unique sorrow. If it means “mistress,” 
the name would seem to be Aramaic, which is of course possible. We 
have no way of determining its true meaning with certainty. 

There are many other names regarding which the candid student will 
feel constrained to admit that the strict etymological significance (this 
is the only one open to us in many instances, and it is often very un- 
certain) probably or certainly did not figure prominently if at all. Thus 
in the Old Testament we find a number of ‘animal names’: Deborah 
(bee), Dorcas (gazelle), Rachel (ewe), etc. In these names there is 
indeed a certain appropriateness which accounts for their use. The 
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sweetness of the honey bee, the grace and beauty of the gazelle, the 
fruitfulness and gentleness of the ewe lamb,—the names are both pic- 
turesque and parabolic. But it may be questioned whether in most 
instances the significance of such a name was prominent in the mind 
of the one who gave it or of the one who bore it, much more prominent 
than in the case of similar names today. The homiletic value of such 
names is certainly problematical. And when Mr. Potts tells us that 
Deborah (bee) is used “in the sense of orderly motion,” we feel that 
he has failed even to grasp the primary signification of the name. The 
attempt to find a significant meaning has often led to forced interpreta- 
tion and absurdity. 

The second criticism which must be made of this Dictionary is that 
it is unscholarly. It is hardly too much to say that there is no more 
difficult problem for the trained philologist than the study of proper 
names. There are very many names, even among those which like the 
name of Mary are in current use, the original significance of which is 
either doubtful or utterly unknown. There are names of which we 
can not even say with certainty what language they come from. Yet 
we are surprised to find that although this work is declared to be “the 
result of extended research” and to contain “definitions selected from 
accredited authorities,” there is not a single name but is given at least 
one meaning, not a single one the meaning of which is said to be un- 
certain or unknown. This, to anyone at all conversant with the great 
amount of work which has been done on Biblical and other ancient 
proper names in recent years, speaks volumes for the unscholarly nature 
of the work. Thus “Mary” is defined as follows: “Amaritudo—Bitter- 
ness; myrrh of the sea:—name of six Christian women, Matt. 1:16.” 
Neither of the definitions is probable,—the second is extremely improb- 
able—, and the reader is left in ignorance of the fact that some at least 
of the “accredited authorities” whom the compiler of this work might 
have been expected to consult do not even attempt to give an interpreta- 
tion of the name. It cannot of course be expected that a little “glossary” 
should go into lengthy discussions of names whose meaning is uncertain. 
But certainly one who ventures to make the following extreme state- 
ment regarding the Biblical proper names: “To Bible students who do 
their own thinking, who delve beneath the surface and follow truth 
wherever it may lead, there is nothing more helpful than a familiarity 
with the literal meaning of proper names in the Bible. We can no more 
fathom the profound depths of the Scriptures without a knowledge of 
the literal meaning of these names than we can solve mathematical 
problems without a knowledge of numerical values. The value of the 
full understanding of the original significance of the proper names in 
the Bible is beyond any possible computation and measurement, and 
the literal meaning of these names is the keynote of this understanding” 
might be expected to exercise the greatest possible care to avoid mislead- 
ing his readers by furnishing them with etymologies which are open to 
question. 

Mr. Potts seems to be laboring under the unfortunate misapprehension 
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that all the Old Testament names are to be treated as Hebrew or Ar- 
amaic. The name Sennacherib, for example, is defined thus: “Hostis 
vastitas—Devastation by an enemy; bush of destruction:—an Assyrian 
king, 2 Kings 18:13.” Confining ourselves to the second definition, we 
observe that it is one which was widely current up to about fifty 
years ago. It is a Hebrew etymology (san from s¢neh, the word for 
“bush” in Exod. 3; cherib from a well-known root) and a forced and 
unnatural one at that. But as long as Assyrian was a lost language there 
was some excuse for it. There is no excuse for it now. Thousands 
of Assyrian inscriptions have been published and deciphered; and Assy- 
rian proper names have been made a matter of special study by a number 
of able scholars. It has been known for a generation or more that Sen- 
nacherib means “O Sin (the Moon-god), multiply brethren,” or, “Sin 
has multiplied brethren,” and that it is a name analogous to “Joseph.” 
The “definitions” of Esarhaddon, Tiglath-pileser, Amraphel, etc. show 
the same deplorable ignorance of the results of the work of two genera- 
tions of scholars in the field of Assyrian research. In like manner 
“Pharaoh” (“Liber esse—To be free; sun-king:—general name of 
Egyptian kings, Gen. 12:15”) shows that Mr. Potts is equally ignorant 
of the labors of the Egyptologists in general and of the controversy 
which has raged over the question of the bearing of the use of this word 
in the Pentateuch upon the date and credibility of that document. 

Mr. Potts not only gives us a definition or meaning of every proper 
name in the Bible. He frequently gives us more than one, yet without 
doing anything to help the reader to decide which of them is the more or 
the most probable, or even indicating that the meanings may be mutually 
exclusive. He defines “Babel” thus: ‘“Confusio—Con fusion; mingling; 
chaos; the gate of God:—a city in the plain of Shinar [BABYLoN], 
Gen. 10:10.’ The readers for whom this book has been prepared can 
hardly be expected to know that the first three meanings (they ap- 
parently are but slight variations of the same idea) are all based upon 
the old and widely accepted view which found expression in the AV 
margin that in Gen. 11:9 we have an exact etymology of the name 
Babel; while the fourth gives the meaning of the name favored by 
Assyriological research. These two meanings are mutually exclusive. 
They cannot both be right. And they should not both be given without 
indicating this in some way. Briefly stated the facts are these. Ac- 
cording to the cuneiform inscriptions Babel means “gate of God” (bab 
ili). There can be no question as to this. That the Babel of the cunei- 
form inscriptions is to be identified with the Babel of Gen. 11 cannot 
be demonstrated, but seems to be quite generally accepted. It is cer- 
tainly possible. If this supposition be correct the following explanation 
will accord with all the facts. Gen. 11 speaks of a signal judgment upon 
a city called Babel. The city gate, as the most public place, was in the 
ancient Orient the place of judgment. We may, therefore, render vs. 9 
as follows: “Therefore is the name of it called Babel (bab ili—gate of 
God) because the Lord did there confound (balal) the language of all 
the earth: and from thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the 
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face of all the earth.” It seems plain that we have here a pun upon the 
similarity in sound between the words Babel and balal due to the asso- 
ciation of ideas between the place (bab) where the judgment was pro- 
nounced by God (ili. Heb. e/) and the nature of the judgment (balal, to 
confound) which was there pronounced. There are other examples of 
such puns in the Old Testament, the name Joseph for example. The 
old view that Babel meant “confusion” was always a doubtful one from 
the standpoint of etymology; and we may be glad that modern Assy- 
riology has supplied us with a better one, an interpretation which is in 
full accord with the Old Testament narrative. But it is most unfortunate 
that Mr. Potts should give both meanings as if there were no choice 
between them and leave his readers to use either or both according to 
personal preference. One who attaches the significance to Bible names 
that he does should guard against such misuse. For it is difficult to see 
how anyone could help making egregious blunders in the use of this 
book unless he carefully tested each meaning offered him before making 
use of it. 

It is deplorable that one who judging from the preface holds a high 
and reverent view of the Scriptures and might therefore be classed as 
a conservative, should prepare a book for the use of Bible students which 
is so hopelessly “medieval” in its scholarship as to lend color to the claim 
of the Critics that the Conservatives are ignorant and behind the times, 
have made no use of the results of modern research, and do not there- 
fore deserve to be classed as scholars. Those who love the Bible and 
treasure it as the Word of God are for this very reason under the solemn 
obligation to see to it that their defense and interpretation are worthy 
of their estimate of it, lest their labor redound to its shame and not to 
its glory. 

Princeton. Oswatp T. ALLis. 


Hebrew Life and Times. By Harotp B. Huntinc. The Abingdon Press. 
8vo., pp. 188. 1921. 

This book is one of the “Abingdon Religious Education Texts” of 
which David G. Downey is the General Editor, and it belongs specifically 
to the “Week-Day School Series” edited by George Herbert Betts. 

The aim of the writer is stated to be to reconstruct “the story of the 
Hebrew people as an account of Hebrew shepherds, farmers, and such 
like: what oppressions they endured; how they were delivered; and 
above all what ideals of righteousness and truth and mercy they cher- 
ished, and how they came to think and feel about God.” The viewpoint 
is “critical.” The dictionary of the Bible which is recommended to the 
reader is the one-volume Hastings; and Mr. Hunting writes with that 
confidence in the “assured results” which is characteristic of his school. 
Thus he tells us regarding the words “A Psalm of David” which are 
used so frequently in the titles of the Psalms, “These words, in the 
original Hebrew, mean ‘dedicated to David’” (p. 141). The Christian 
Church has believed for centuries that the “of” (expressed in Hebrew 
by the Jamedh auctoris) denotes authorship. It took over this belief 
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from the Jewish Church which held it on the authority of the “original 
Hebrew.” All this is waved aside and ignored, as completely as if a 
“Davidic tradition” regarding the Psalms had never been. Yet the 
Higher Critic accuses the Conservative of dogmatism! 

Princeton. Oswatp T. ALLIs. 


SY STEMATICAL STHEOLOGY 


The Religion and Theology of Paul. By W. Morcan, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in Queen’s Theological 
College, Kingston, Canada. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1917. 8vo. 
PP. viii, 270. 

The author of this work felt that a full and systematic treatment of 
the Pauline theology from the standpoint of the newer knowledge, was 
still a desideratum, and wrote the present volume to supply this lack. 
He treats successively of the Redeemer, His work in redemption, and 
the new life in salvation. The whole is preceded by a sketch of Paul’s 
world-view. The apostle’s outlook is said to be “at bottom that of 
Jewish Apocalyptic.” As such it is characterized by a certain pessimism 
and by the transference of religious interest from the present to the 
future. The apostle departs from the Jewish scheme, however, when 
“anterior to the redemption of the last days of which alone Apocalyptic 
knows (he) introduces another redemption, which, indeed, is the de- 
cisive one.” Moreover some of his characteristic categories of thought 
carry us outside of the circle of Apocalyptic and may, in certain in- 
stances, be traced to Hellenistic influence. 

The writer points out that in Paul the living Christ overshadows the 
historical Jesus. It would almost seem as if the apostle cut loose from 
the historical basis of the Gospels; but appearances deceive. At the 
same time it is true that he has a very lofty conception of Jesus Christ. 
He regards him as the messianic Judge and Saviour and as a proper 
object of worship. He looks upon him as divine and yet subordinate 
to God, thus carefully guarding monotheism. He finds in ‘Christ God’s 
intermediary in both creation and redemption. In the incarnation Christ 
assumed human flesh, and though “as regards his inner being” he re- 
mained “divine and sinless,” yet this flesh was “sinful flesh” (pp. 66, 67). 
It was only the assumption of sinful flesh that enabled him to condemn 
sin in the flesh. 

Redemption according to Paul is, as the author sees it, threefold. 
First of all, it is deliverance from the dominion of the evil spirits. For 
us, he says, this is mythology, but in the apostle’s day the dread of evil 
spirits was very real, and deliverance from them was a real redemption. 
Secondly, it is deliverance from the Law. Through His vicarious death 
Christ met the claims of the law and released us from its bondage. The 
law, we are told, does not come in consideration here as an abstract 
principle of justice, but as a historical institution. The death of Christ 
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was not necessary to make forgiveness possible, but simply to square the 
account of the old historical institution, and thus to prepare the way for 
the economy of grace in which no atonement is necessary (p. 89). Fin- 
ally, it is redemption from the tyranny of sin. This, too, is effected by 
the death of Christ, by which He buys men out of the power of sin or 
inflicts on sin a mortal wound. The author regards Paul’s way of look- 
ing at this as “realistic, one might say, mythological.” In the doctrine 
of redemption everything turns on Christ’s death and resurrection, a 
view that is in part due to the spiritual insight of the apostle, and in 
part to Hellenistic influences (p. 107). 

The writer points out that Paul developed his doctrine of salvation 
through faith in opposition to the Judaizers. Faith establishes a per- 
sonal and moral relation, and leads to a mystical union. Believers are 
in Christ. Here we touch upon Paul’s mysticism. In explanation of this 
the author refers to the mysticism of the Mystery cults and of the Her- 
metic writings, to which as he sees it, Paul was largely indebted. He is 
quite willing to grant, however, that the apostle transformed it in large 
measure (p. 143). Paul also makes justification contingent on faith, 
but not in the sense that God imputes to believers the righteousness of 
Christ. His doctrine of justification is simply that God forgives sin, 
and that forgiveness cannot be earned, but only appropriated in faith. 
The author regards the doctrine of justification by faith with its corol- 
late, the doctrine of redemption from the law, as distinctly Paul’s own 
creation. 

After discussing the apostle’s conception of the moral renewa! of 
believers, the spiritual gifts that were manifest among the early Chris- 
tians, and the ethical requirements of the Christian life, he calls atten- 
tion to Paul’s view of the Church and of the Sacraments. Fundamentally, 
to Paul, the Church “is not the institution of salvation, but the sum of 
the saved” (p. 199). He does not describe it as “the Kingdom,” but as 
“the body of Christ” (p. 202). The apostle evidently does not believe 
that the name of Jesus was used superstitiously as a spell in baptism, 
nor that the Spirit was communicated through this material means. He 
regards baptism primarily as a rite of regeneration: believers are buried 
with Christ in baptism and arise with him in newness of life. Yet it 
does not appear that he looks upon baptism as the effective agent in 
the production of this experience. The author sees no reason to doubt 
the Pauline tradition respecting the Lord’s Supper, which is in substan- 
tial agreement with that of Mark; and finds that the apostle regards 
the Supper as a memorial of Christ’s sacrificial death. There is no 
foundation, says he, for the present tendency “to read into Paul the 
crudest sacramentarianism.” The sacraments were not for him “the 
Christian mysteries, through which the Christian salvation is mediated.” 

The last three chapters of the work are devoted to the Consummation, 
Philosophy of History, and Paul and Jesus. 

The book of Dr. Morgan is a well written and stimulating work. It 
is evidently based on a thorough study of the Epistles of Paul and the 
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related literature, and contains the judicious expression of a well-bal- 
lanced mind. Extremes are carefully avoided. In tracing genetically 
the origin of the great Pauline ideas the author does not lose sight of 
the Old Testament. While he allows for the influence of Apocalyptic, 
he carefully avoids the extreme position of Schweitzer. And though he 
traces to Hellenism the Christ-cult, the name Kyrios as applied to Christ, 
the conception of Christ as Mediator of creation and redemption, the 
doctrine of a death and resurrection with Christ, and the idea of an 
indwelling God, he is very conservative in his statements and even claims 
that “Paul borrowed nothing that he did not transform” (p. 267). 

But even so the book contains several statements that may well be 
challenged. For instance, it is confidently asserted that the book of 
Daniel was written during the Maccabean struggle (p. 10); that Paul 
expected the parousia during his lifetime (p. 14); that “flesh” in Paul 
is “the material living substance of the human body,” (p. 16)), in which 
Paul finds the spring and principle of sin (p. 17) ; that the worship of 
the historical Jesus could not have arisen on the soil of a strict mono- 
theism (i.e. among the Jews) (p. 47) ; that the title Kyrios, as applied to 
Christ, was borrowed from the cult-gods of Hellenism (p. 49) ; that Paul 
safeguarded monotheism by insisting on Christ’s subordination to the 
Father and never calling Him God (pp. 53, 54) ; that Christ assumed sin- 
ful flesh (pp. 66, 67) ; that Paul’s belief in demons really belongs to the 
region of mythology (p. 72) ; that the apostle’s words never imply that 
God could not forgive sin until a full propitiation had been provided, 
(p. 88) ; that “the hopeless inadequacy of the apostle’s forensic and myth- 
ological categories is largely responsible for the embarrassed character 
of his argument in Rom. 6,” (p. 105) ; that “Paul never speaks of God as 
imputing to the believer the righteousness of Christ” (p. 149) etc. 

In some instances Dr. Morgan shows himself too ready to discredit 
the explicit statements of Scripture. Little weight is attached to the 
book of Acts (p. 51) ; and the “rabbinical proof of the Law’s merely pro- 
visional character, drawn from the fact that in its promulgation it was 
posterior to the promise of grace given to Abraham” (Gal. 3:15), is 
brushed aside as unimportant (p. 82). He finds that in some parts of 
Rom. 9-11 the sovereignty of God is maintained at the expense of His 
moral attributes, but warns against taking them too seriously, for “side 
by side with them we find others, which show that the Apostle has been 
carried by his logic and his polemic farther than his conscience dares 
follow” (pp. 248, 249). 

The greatest objection, however, to the work is that the author, not- 
withstanding his careful discrimination and his generally conservative 
conclusions, allows himself to be controlled by the religious-historical 
method to such a degree that he leaves little room for the operation of 
the divine factor. The attempt to explain the origin of the teachings 
of Paui in a perfectly natural manner results in crowding out the 
supernatural. The author is perfectly frank in admitting this, when 
he says: “An historical treatment of the Pauline constructions does not 
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prejudice the question of their validity. But one thing it does; it puts 
us in a position of freedom with regard to them. It is no longer possible 
to look upon them as truths supernaturally communicated, the proper 
attitude to which is one of unquestioning submission. It is no longer 
possible to treat them as the ultimate data of our faith. . . As a theolo- 
gical system Paulinism, notwithstanding its wealth of pregnant thoughts, 
belongs to a past that cannot be revived. Its Jewish and Hellenistic 
categories are not ours, cannot really be appropriated by us” (pp. 268, 
269). 

Any method that necessarily results in such a conception of the Bible, 
is of extremely doubtful value, and cannot be the method of those who 
take their stand squarely on the Bible as God’s supernatural revelation. 
It endangers not only the supernatural character of that revelation, but 
also the finality of the Christian religion. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. L. BerKHOoF. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Preaching in London, A Diary of Anglo-American Friendship. By 
JoserH Fort Newton, Litt.D., D.D. Geo. H. Doran Co. 1922. pp. 
140. $1.50 net. 

Dr. Newton is a writer of rare charm. His style has a precision, a 
warmth, a color, which are delightful. In this volume he appears at his 
best. The contrast drawn between English and American modes of 
thought and life is full of interest. “In intellectual average and moral 
passion there is little difference between English and American preach- 
ers, but the emphasis is different. The English preacher seeks to educate 
and edify his people in the fundamentals of their faith and duty; the 
American preacher is more intent upon the application of religion to 
the affairs of the moment .. . It has been said that the distinctive note 
of the American pulpit is vitality ; of the English pulpit, serenity (p. 52). 
He asserts that “there is more freedom of thought in England than in 
America. Liberty, in fact, means a different thing in England from what 
it does with us. In England it signifies the right to think, feel, and act 
differently from other people; with us it is the right to develop according 
to a standardized attitude of thought and conduct... We think 
in a kind of lockstep movement ... An average American knows ten 
times as many people as an average Englishman, and talks ten times 
as much. We are gregarious; we gossip; and because everyone knows the 
affairs of everyone else, we are afraid of one another” (p.55). 

Of special interest are the character sketches drawn by the hand of a 
master. Whether we agree with them or not, we cannot fail to admire the 
skillful and briliant treatment of the subject. Lloyd George appears again 
and again upon the scene. On one occasion when he addressed an aud- 
ience unsympathetic, if not hostile, in ten minutes he had them “stand- 
ing and throwing up their hats.” “It was pure magic. I felt the force 
of it. But after it was over and I had time to think it through, I found 
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that he had said almost nothing. . . . Like Roosevelt, he knows how to 
dramatise what he does, making himself the hero of the story; and it 
is so skillfully done that few see that the hero is also the showman” 
(p. 85). He is declared to be “merely an opportunist, without any prin- 
ciples of policy—except to retain power—feeling his way to get all he 
can” (p. 110). And finally, “for Mr. Lloyd George personally I have the 
greatest admiration alike for his character and his genius. . . . Recently 
he has seemed to return to his true character” (p. 132). Here is a vivid 
picture of the inconsistencies of a many-sided character, which have 
often troubled his friends and furnished weapons to his enemies. Of 
Bernard Shaw he says, “he is physically finicky, almost oldmaidish, 
not only shy and embarrassed off the platform, but awkward and blush- 
ing like a schoolgirl. When you meet him he is quietly modest, full of 
quick wisdom, generous, but suggesting lavender, and China tea served 
in dainty old-world cups. The most garrulous man in Europe before the 
war, he was smitten dumb by the insanity of it ... Who can describe 
the fineness, the fatuousness, the futility of him!” (p. 93). Chesterton 
“is a prophet of normal human nature, his uproarious faith in God is 
a tonic in days like these. If Dickens was the greatest American ever born 
in England, Chesterton is the best thing England has given us since 
Dickens. One loves him for his strength, his sanity, his divine joyous- 
ness.” Of H. G. Wells he says, “Just now he is all aglow with his dis- 
covery of God, ‘the happy God of the heart,’ to use his words. He looked 
surprised when I suggested that he had found what the Bible meant 
by the Holy Spirit. .. . What if this interesting man—whose genius is 
like a magic mirror reflecting what is in the minds of men before they 
are aware of it themselves—so long a member of the Sect of Seekers, 
should join the Fellowship of the Finders” (p. 57). Chesterton’s remark 
is worth quoting here: “The Christ of Wells is tidy; the real Christ is 
titanic” (p. 79). 

This is a striking characterization of Forsyth: “I have read everything 
that Dr. Forsyth has written about the Cross, and yet I have no idea 
what he means by it. As was said of Newman, his single sentences are 
lucid, often luminous .. . but the total result is a fog ... Just when 
one expects Dr. Forsyth to extricate his thought, he loses himself in the 
mystic void of Evangelical emotion” (p. 55). Dr. John 'Hutton of Glas- 
gow is pronounced “the greatest preacher in Britain” (p. 80). Of Dr. 
Jowett he writes: “one enjoys his musical voice, his exquisite elocution, 
his mastery of the art of illustration, and his fastidious style; but the sub- 
stance of his sermons is incredibly thin ... His method is to take a 
single idea—large or small—and turn it over and over, like a gem... 
on the ground that one idea is all that the average audience is equal to 

. His forte is personal religious experience of a mild evangelical 
type .. . But for the typical man of modern mind . . . Dr. Jowett has 
no message. However, we must not expect everything from any one ser- 
vant of God, and the painter is needed as well as the prophet” (p. 95). 
He heard Sir Oliver Lodge lecture for more than an hour on the struc- 
ture of the Atom, and he held his audience in breathless interest. “As 
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a work of art, the lecture was a rare treat. If only the man of the pul- 
pit could deal with the great themes of faith ... with the same sim- 
plicity and lucidity, how different it would be” (p. 136). Mrs. Asquith 
“Ss lightning and fragrance all mixed up with a smile, and the lightning 
never strikes twice in the same place” (p. 137). 

Words of high appreciation are spoken of President Wilson. ‘“What- 
ever his faults at home—his errors of judgment or his limitations of 
temperament—in his world-vision he saw straight; and he made the 
’ only proposal looking forward to a common mind organized in the ser- 
vice of the common good ... If our people at home had only known 
the sinister agencies with which he had to contend—how all the mil- 
itarists of Europe were mobilized against him at Paris—they would see 
that his achievement, while falling below his ideal, as all mortal achieve- 
ments do, was nothing short of stupendous” (p. 137). Under date of 
Nov. 24 1918, he writes, in view of the prevailing spirit of the time, 
“Two things are as plain as if they were written on the wall. First, the 
President is defeated before he sails; and second, if the war is won, the 
peace is lost” (p. I10). 

For three and a half years Dr. Newton served as pastor of City 
Temple Church, and in the light of his experience he declares that the 
minister of that congregation “needs not only the faith of a saint and 
the patience of Job, but the skin of a rhinoceros” (p. 40 note). His 
own ministry there he describes as “a triumph from the beginning” 
(p. 139). 

The review might be extended indefinitely, for every page of the book 
provokes quotation. 

The greatest of all war books is said to be the Dynast of Thomas 
Hardy, which depicts the struggles and sufferings of the Era of Napol- 
eon. We may fitly close with the message of the last sermon of Dr. New- 
ton in the City Temple: “When humanity sees what has been the Eternal 
Purpose from the beginning, and the far-off divine event, to which the 
whole creation moves; the last word of history will be a grand Amen, 
a shout of praise, the final note of the great world-song” (p. 138). 

Princeton. J. RitcHie Smita. 


Ten Lessons in Personal Evangelism. By Rev. JosepH P. Hicxs, A.M. 
With a foreword by Rev. Mark A. Matthews, D.D., LL.D. George 
H. Doran Co. 1922. pp. 89. 

The lessons are simple, even elementary, in substance, and the style 
is rather crude. But many good suggestions are made, and they are sup- 
ported by copious citation of Scripture. The book may be used with 
profit in training classes for personal work in leading others to Christ. 
It is by no means invariably true that “Personal work is not difficult. 
It is easy” (p. 28). Many will testify from their own experience that it 
is often hard. What is there well worth doing that is always easy? 

Princeton. J. Rircaie Situ. 
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The Simple Gospel. By Rev. H. S. Brewster. Macmillan Co. 1922, 
PP. viii, 200. 

The Simple Gospel here set forth is not the Gospel of redeeming grace 
but the Gospel of social progress, drawn from the Sermon on the Mount. 
The industrial and political conditions of our modern civilization are 
vigorously, even vehemently, attacked, and much that is said regarding 
them is shamefully true. A great deal may be said to justify the author’s 
contention that “the most characteristic modern law has as a basic prin- 
ciple the supremacy of property over manhood” (p. 18). He illustrates 
the point by citing three decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States: “The Dred Scott decision in favor of chattel slavery, the de- 
cision against the Income Tax, and the one against the Federal Child 
Labor Law” (pp. 17, 18). The world is still far from the democracy 
of the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus’ doctrine of non-resistance is literally interpreted and rigorously 
applied to nations and to men. His teaching is placed in sharp contrast 
with what is termed the typical American point of view as set forth by 
President Roosevelt. 

The book is decidedly interesting as the work of a man of strong con- 
victions and earnest and devout spirit. Christ is presented as the only 
hope of the world. One of the chief defects of the volume is that it 
deals only with the social aspects of the Gospel, and gives little attention 
to the personal relation of men to Christ. Indeed the care of the individ- 
ual soul is distinctly deprecated. “It is said that Charles Kingsley, on 
being asked by a narrow Evangelical if his soul were saved, replied 
that he had forgotten that he had a soul; he was so lost in a great cause 
that little cares had disapppeared naturally; and that is the condition 
which Jesus urges upon his followers” (p. 138). To reckon personal 
salvation among the little cares of life is far removed from the teaching 
of Jesus. 

Another defect is the one-sided representation of the conditions of 
modern life. There is much that is evil, repugnant to the teaching of 
our Lord. But the picture is not all dark, and there should be a larger 
and more generous recognition of the progress that has been made in 
various directions. It is difficult to follow the author in the assertion 
that “the history of England, for example, is dominated by religious 
motives” (109). That religious motives have played a large part in 
English history, as in modern history generally, is true; that they 
“dominate” is by no means clear. 

Princeton. J. Rircuie SmitrH. 


The Ministry as a Life Work. By Rev. Rosert Lee Wess, S.T.M. Cor- 
responding Secretary, The Northern Baptist Education Society. 
Macmillan Co. 1922. pp. 96. 

The book is well written and interesting, reverent in spirit and judi- 
cious in counsel. The course of thought is indicated by the titles of the 
chapters: The Problem of the Ministry; the Discouragement to the 
Ministry ; the Call to the Ministry; the Candidate for the Ministry; The 
Training for the Ministry; The Opportunity for the Ministry; The 
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Attractions of the Ministry; the Rewards of the Ministry; The Per- 
manency of the Ministry. Little that is fresh or striking could be ex- 
pected on such well worn themes, and there is nothing here that has 
not often been said before. But it is of advantage to the church to have 
attention called to familiar truths which are highly important but are 
easily forgotten. 

Princeton. J. Ritcuie SMirH. 


Biederwolf’s Evangelistic Sermons. By WitittaM Epwarp BiEDERWOLF. 
Glad Tidings Publishing Co. 

The Sermons deal with the great doctrines of The Deity of Christ; 
The Incarnation of Christ; The Atonement of Christ; The Resurrection 
of Christ; The Second Coming of Christ; Repentance; Belief; New 
Birth; Confession; The Unpardonable Sin; Hell, Heaven. The truth 
is presented with clearness, fervor, and power. The sermons are argu- 
mentative in form, and the reasoning is usually sound and convincing. 
The style is unnecessarily coarse at times, and the preacher seems to 
go out of his way, in search of expressions which jar or shock the 
reader. If they were effective in speaking, they are offensive on the 
printed page. 

The volume like every other has its weaknesses. The argument for 
the Virgin Birth is not convincing at all points. It cannot be said that 
Jesus could not have been born without sin in the ordinary course of 
generation. That Jesus entered into human life by the conception of 
the Spirit in the womb of the Virgin Mary is clearly attested and must 
be firmly held, but to affrm that this was the only possible way is to go 
beyond what it is written. It is enough that it was God’s chosen way, 
and therefore the best way. The Letter of Publius Lentulus describing 
the appearance of Christ is cited side by side with Tacitus, as if it were 
of equal historical value (p. 56). It is interesting to read that “the death 
warrant of Jesus was found by the French army written on a brass 
plate,” but we are not told when or where (p. 56). 

The premillennial view of the return of Christ is maintained in the 
usual manner. We read that “if any believe and are saved after He 
comes, they'll never belong to the Bride of Christ or be a member of 
this glorious household in the sense that you will if you accept Him 
now. The one who accepts Him now will be one of the most favored 
beings in the universe of God” (p. 99). For this no Scripture warrant 
is given or can be given. The notion of an inner circle of this kind is 
foreign to all New Testament teaching. There are differences hereafter 
as here, but they are based upon character and service, and are not 
chronological but personal. The argument for the premillennial view 
drawn from the slow progress of the church in the world is not convinc- 
ing. Why may there not be at any time an outpouring of the Spirit under 
the present dispensation which shall accomplish the work of centuries 
in a year? The statement that the premillennial view is held by nearly 
all missionaries and evangelists, the vast majority of church leaders, 
and the majority of exegetes and commentators, will not of course go 
unchallenged. It should not be taught that baptism is necessary to sal- 
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vation (p. 187). The figures given on p. 101 and on p. 103 regarding 
the proportion of those who come to Christ in middle life do not agree. 
It may be said in general that the truth might be more effective if 
it were presented in a more winning and persuasive manner. The con- 
troversial and polemic spirit prevails throughout, and the gentler tones 
of the Gospel are too seldom heard. 
Princeton. J. Rircure SmirH. 


The House God Meant. By Grorce M. Luccock, Pastor of the College 
Church, Wooster, Ohio. The Westminster Press. 1922. pp. 205. $1.25 
net. ; 

The thought and sentiment of the book are admirable, and are present- 
ed in an attractive style. The teaching regarding the home is thoroughly 
Scriptural, and the counsel given is therefore sound and sensible. Il- 
lustrations are drawn largely from actual experience, and are frequent, 
illuminating and impressive. No better book could be placed in the hands 
of those who are about to set out on the great adventure of making for 
themselves a home. 

Princeton. J. RircHie SMITH. 


Homiletics, or The Theory of Preaching. By JosepH GowAn, author of 
Preaching and Preachers, The Conscience, etc. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1922. pp. xii, 407. 

The volume is concerned almost exclusively with what we may call 
the mechanics of preaching, rules and methods, while the themes and 
the inspiring motives receive scant attention. Christ and Jesus and the 
Holy Spirit do not appear in the comprehensive index, covering more 
than fourteen pages, and are rarely named in the text. The method 
is treated at length, but the message which is the heart and soul of 
preaching hardly finds a place. Fourteen pages are given to the Moral 
and Spiritual Preparation for Preaching, while seventy-three are given 
to Reading, seventy-seven to Originality and Plagiarism, and one hundred 
thirty-six, over one third of the volume, to illustrations. Subjects ap- 
pear to be treated in the reverse order of their importance. The dis- 
cussion is at times drawn out to wearisome detail, with frequent 
repetition of thought and superfluity of examples and illustrations. Such 
important topics as the different kinds of sermons and expository 
preaching are neglected. Much excellent advice is given, but little that 
is new or striking. 

It is by no means certain, as the author assures us, that “When Moody 
and Spurgeon are forgotten, Beecher and Bourdaloue will still be read 
and admired” (p. 19). In the list of books essential to the preacher on 
pages 27 and 30 the most important of all, the Concordance, is omitted. 
Judicious counsel is given regarding the use of sermon skeletons and 
homiletic helps. The book that undertakes to do the minister’s work for 
him should be avoided. Twenty-five pages are taken up with various 
methods of “collecting materials for future use” (105-129). Just judg- 
ment is pronounced upon prevalent forms of church advertising, and 
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two illustrations are given: “How a man sinned by having his hair cut” ; 
“How to stop a mad bull” (p. 157); Milton is far too lightly esteemed 
(p. 332). 

The author informs us in the preface that most of his book on Preach- 
ing and Preachers is reproduced in this book; otherwise we might hope 
that the earlier volume treated of the substance, as this volume treats of 
the manner of preaching. 

Princeton. J. Ritcure SmitH. 


The House of the Lord’s Prayer. By Amos R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Philadelphia. The Presbyterian Press. Paper, 12mo. pp. 70. 
Price 40c postpaid. 

In this exposition of the Lord’s Prayer the writer forms the mental 
picture of a house and imagines himself passing from room to room 
as he reviews the successive clauses of the prayer. He finds the en- 
trance in the phrase “Our Father who art in heaven.” He designates as 
the fireplace the phrase “hallowed be thy name.” The windows are 
pictured by the petition “thy kingdom come,” and the remaining petitions 
of the prayer are designated as the living room, the dining room, the 
bed-room, and the kitchen and the library. 

Princeton. Cuartes R. ErpMAn. 


When God and Man Meet. By Rev. Witt1am J. Youn, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Missions at Emory University. New York: George H.. 
Doran Company. Cloth, 12mo. pp. 275. Price $1.50 net. 

These are the MacDowell Lectures for 1921, delivered before the 
Scaritt Bible and Training School, Kansas City. They constitute an 
earnest endeavor to discuss helpfully one of the most common of Chris- 
tian exercises, at the same time one of the most mysterious human ex- 
periences, namely, the worship of God. The lecturer deals with none 
of the psychological or metaphysical aspects of the subject. His treat- 
ment is simple and popular, with a tendency to be discursive, even prolix. 
However, the discussion can not fail to remind one of the need of effort 
in case one would “practice the presence of God,” nor can it fail to 
stimulate one to seek in private and in public to receive the spiritual 
benefits which accrue from hours of sincere worship. 

The search for God is defined as being “the supreme quest of the 
soul,” and the time of worship is therefore set forth in the sub-title of 
this book as being “The Supreme Hour of the Supreme Quest of the 
Soul.” 

The first lecture accordingly deals with “The Quest and the Hour.” 
The second lecture describes “The Mutual Surrender” involved in wor- 
ship, the “surrender of God to us” and the “surrender of ourselves to 
God.” iy 

Chapter three deals with “The Hindrances to Worship” which are 
set forth in an expansion of the phrases from Saint John, “the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.” The fourth lecture 
intimates that the habit of worshipping God everywhere and of seeing 
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Him in all His works of nature and of providence must be cultivated, 
but that, at the same time, true worship will be stimulated by the ob- 
servance of “The Appointed Hours and The Appointed Places.” 

“The Joys of Worship” are set forth in the fifth lecture; and, in the 
last, the discussion is brought to a practical climax by the consideration 
of the truth that real worship of God will stimulate one to the service 
of man, and thus the lecturer treats “The Call to Special Service in the 
Hours of Worship.” 

Princeton. Cuartes R. ErpMAN. 


How to Make the Church Go. By Wtttiam H. Leacu. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Cloth. 12mo. pp. 128. Price $1.50 
net. : 

This is a handbook of methods of work in a modern church. It deals 
with the executive side of the task of the minister. The author insists 
that he does not seek to invent new work but to set forth principles which 
will secure success for the minister as an executive. As the writer in- 
dicates in his sub-title, he has prepared “a desk manual for the every 
day use of the modern minister executive.” He approaches the subject 
from the psychological and practical point of view. He deals with 
“the forces which move men,” such as self-interest, the desire of recog- 
nition, love of ceremony, comradeship, the constraining love of Christ, 
etc. He describes a properly equipped church office. He indicates the 
proper relations between the minister and his official boards. He dis- 
cusses the organization of committees. He indicates the necessity of 
having a definite working program for each year. He shows how to 
properly conduct a financial campaign and indicates methods of church 
advertising and of securing the best volunteer help. The treatment is 
brief but will be of interest to the modern pastor. 

Princeton. CHARLES R. ERDMAN. 


The Churches Allied for Common Tasks. Report of the Third Quad- 
rennium of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, 1916-1920. Board. Crown 8vo. pp. 49. 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Annual Report 
for 1921. Paper. Crown 8vo. pp. 264. 

These reports edited by Samuel McCrea Cavert contain a complete 
compendium of all the work which has been accomplished by the Federal 
Council during the years indicated. They show the significant place 
which the Council has held in the church life of America. 

Princeton. Cuartes R. ErpMAN. 


That Ye May Believe. By Davin Keppet. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern. Cloth. 16mo. pp. 86. Price 60 cents net. 

In this little booklet the writer gives a brief but reverent glance at 
the successive chapters of the Fourth Gospel, and points out some tes- 
timony which each one bears to the divine person of Christ, and thus 
shows how, in this respect, the author of the Gospel was accomplishing 
the purpose which he clearly sets forth in the statement: “These things 
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are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing ye may have life through his name.” 
. Princeton. CHartes R. ErpMAN. 


Jesus and What He Said. By the Rev. ArrHuR S. Burrows. Boston. 
The Pilgrim Press. Cloth. Pp. 92. Gilt side title and shelf back. 
Price $2.00 postpaid. 

This is not a commentary nor an exposition nor a life of Christ, but, 
as the sub-title indicates, “a new Bible analysis.” It consists solely of 
an arrangement of Bible texts and references. In the first part of the 
book on each page in a central column the writer places the texts re- 
ferring to the life of Jesus and in parallel columns, on one side the refer- 
ences to Old Testament illustrations or predictions, and on the other 
side illustrative quotations from the writings of the Apostles. 

In the second part of the book the writer follows the same method in 
dealing with the words or teachings of our Lord. 

The third part of the book consists of a “Doctrinal and General Index” 
which refers to all the various subjects outlined in the previous parts 
of the book. This is a work which indicates great patience, careful re- 
search and a desire to help all who love the study of the Bible. 

Princeton. CHarLES R. ErDMAN. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


American Church Monthly, New York, October: Latta GrISWwoLp, 
The House of Baal; THomas P. Prout, A Little Journey into Practical 
Psychology; Freperick S. Arnotp, Low Churchmanship; Gitpert Pem- 
BER, Miracle and Law; Freminc James, Use of God as Saviour. The 
Same, November: Tuomas J. Harpy, A Barren and Dry Land; This 
Church: An Appeal; A. ParKer Curtiss, The Religion of St. Benedict; 
WitiraM C. Seitz, Are the Saints in Heaven?; Proper Disposal of the 
Christian Dead. The Same, December: J. G. H. Barry, Giovanni Pa- 
pini—the Story of Christ; Frepertck S. ARNoLp, The Creeds and Kant; 
Cecit Roserts, Mgr. Barnes on Anglican Orders; HAmitton SCHUYLER, 
Other Sheep not of this Fold; Fremine James, Four Uses of God by 
Men of the Bible. 

Anglican Theological Review, New York, October: R. M. WENLEY, 
Friedrich von Hiigel; S. A. B. Mercer, Mernephtah’s Israel and the 
Exodus; A. Haire Foster, Pronunciation of Greek in New Testament 
Times; B. S. Easton, Critical Note—Matthew 16: 17-19. 

Biblical Review, New York, October: Mites H. Krumpine, What the 
Church has a Right to Expect from Youth; Apotr DeissMaNnn, Treas- 
ures in Earthen Vessels; GreRHARDUS Vos, The Name “Lord” as used 
of Jesus in the Gospel; Joun H. Raven, Job’s Messianic Hope; ANDREW 
GiiLies, The Mystic in a Social Age; T. Bruce Bircu, Informing and 
Reforming. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, St. Louis, October: W. F. Arpricut, Archaeo- 
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logical Discovery in the Holy Land; Witt1am Ewinc, The Samaritans 
and their Sacred Law; Davin L. Horsroox, Point of View in the First 
Chapter of Genesis; G. B. McCreary, The Intuitional Apologetic— 
Faith’s Defence from her own Citadel; James L. Kerso, Key Cities of 
Paul’s Missionary Program. 

Church Quarterly Review, London, October: ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, 
The Christian Belief in God; Nicuoras N. Grusoxovsxy, Union, In- 
tercommunion and the Lambeth Conference; R. DeBary, The Philos- 
ophy of Power Redemptive in Christian Worship; F. Harotp SmitH, 
Trinities of Non-Christian Religions; G. H. Box, Judaism and Hellen- 
ism; F. T. Woops, The Catholicism of the Future; C. C. J. Wess, Mr. 
Bosanquet on Contemporary Philosophy; A. Catpecotr, A New Inquiry 
into the Belief in God and Immortality. 

East & West, London, October: F. W. C. Kennepy, Immigration— 
a Canadian Problem; E. F. Brown, Pandita Ramabai; E. H. Wuittey, 
Chota Nagpur: a Retrospect and Prospect; R. P. Witper, Where East 
Meets West; C. C. Watts, Coloured Races in South Africa; W. C. B. 
Purser, A Mission to the Blind of Burma; A. J. C. ALLEN, Jesuit Mis- 
sions. 

Expositor, London, October: J. M. Creep, Some recent Tendencies 
in the Criticism of the Gospels; RenpEL Harris, Artificial Variants in 
the Text of the New Testament; EpirH A. Ropertson aNnp J. A. RoBErt- 
son, The Baptism of Christ; James R. CAMErRon, “Some Notes on the 
Development of Jesus”; J. H. Lecxir, The Ferguson Heresy Case: a 
page in Scottish Church History; W. A. Craicir, Beginning of St. 
Mark’s Gospel; A. E. Baker, The Parables and the Johannine Problem. 
The Same, November: G. H. Box, Jewish Apocalyptic in the Apostolic 
Age; A. T. Rozertson, A New Turn in the Johannine Criticism; B. W. 
Bacon, Wrath “unto the Uttermost”; A. Fawxes, Antonio Fogazzaro; 
James R. Cameron, Some Notes on the Development of Jesus. The 
Same, December: Henry J. Cappury, The Knowledge Claimed in 
Luke’s Preface; Apotr DeIssMANN, Letter of Zoilos; Epirm A. Rosert- 
son AND J. A. Ropertson, Jesus’ Preaching in Capernaum; G. H. Box, 
Jewish Apocalyptic in the Apostolic Age; Hunter Smiru, The Universal 
Christ and the Brotherhood of Man; H. J. Ftowers, Healing of the Cen- 
turion’s Servant. 

Expository Times, Edinburgh, September: Notes of Recent Exposi- 
tion; C. J. Capoux, The Early Christian Church in Egypt; S. Tonx1n, 
The Psychology of the Twelve. The Same, October: Notes on Recent 
Exposition; A. E. Garvir, The Nature of Redemption; ArtHur J. Gos- 
stp, A Communion Meditation; J. G. TasKer, Theology and Religion; 
W. D. Niven, The New Strasbourg; H. R. MacxintosH, Wobbermin; 
A. T. Cray, The Early Amorite King Humbaba. The Same, Novem- 
ber: Notes of Recent Exposition; Witt1aM L. Davipson, George Adam 
Smith; J. Vernon Bartiet, The Epistle to the Hebrews Once More; 
A. E. Garviz, The Nature of Redemption; A. H. Sayce, A Hebrew De- 
luge Story in the Cuneiform. 
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Homiletic Review, New York, November: WortH M. Tippy, A 
Modern Southern Church Establishment; C. A. Beckwitu, Christ and 
Christianity Creative; ALEXANDER R. Gorvon, The Preacher and the Old 
Testament; Witt1Am J. May, Looking from the Pulpit; Joan H. Wiz- 
Ley, For the Benefit of my Creditors; W. M. Cow, The Gateway to In- 
dustrial Peace. The Same, December: C. H. Rancx, Recent Fiction 
Touching Bible Lands and Times; H. F. Cope, Will Children Read the 
Bible?; A. E. Batmey, Historic Relationship of Art to Christianity; 
F. Smita, The Renunciatory Element in Self-realization in the Non- 
Synoptic Gospel; F. H. Vizetetty, Charms of English Speech. 

International Journal of Ethics, Concord, October: S. RADHAKRISH- 
NAN, The Hindu Dharma; R. Kincspown PEMBERTON, Commensura- 
bility of Values; Rupert C. Lopce, Genesis of the Moral Judgment in 
Plato; C. F. Taruscu, Sanctioning International Peace; O. FRep 
Boucke, Relation of Ethics to Social Service; Craupe C. H. WILLIAM- 
son, Hamlet. 

Irish Theological Quarterly, Dublin, July: Auc. BLtaupau, The 
“Comma Johanneum” in the Writings of the English Critics of the 
Eighteenth Century; Epwarp J. Kissane, Mission of Esdras; F. E. 
O’Hanton, Identity of the Risen Body; W. H. Gratron Fioop, Some 
New Light on Pope Benedict IX. 

Journal of Negro History, Washington, October: Herpert B. ALEX- 
ANDER, Brazilian and the United States Slavery Compared; Grorce W. 
Brown, Origins of Abolition in Santo Domingo; Frep Lanpon, Can- 
adian Negroes and the Rebellion of 1837; Mites M. Fisuer, Lott Cary, 
the Colonizing Missionary. 

Journal of Religion, Chicago, September: Eucene W. Lyman, Ra- 
tionality of Belief in the Reality of God; KennerH Saunpers, Pass- 
ing of Paternalism in Missions; Harry F. Warp, Social Science and 
Religion; Samuet G. Inman, Religious Approach to the Latin-Amer- 
ican Mind; Cart S. Patron, Did Jesus Call Himself the Son of Man?; 
A. M. Sanrorp, Theological Doctrines and Social Progress. The Same, 
December: A. S. Woopsurne, Can India’s Caste System Survive in 
Modern Life?; C. W. Emmet, The Modernist Movement in the Church 
of England; A. Eustace Haypon, From Comparative Religion to His- 
tory of Religions; ABRAHAM CRONBACH, Psychoanalysis and Religion; 
C. F. Macrennan, Religion and Anthropology; Witttam H. Leacu, 
Weakness of Protestantism in American Cities; Geratp B. Smrru, Spirit 
of Evangelical Christianity. 

Journal of Theological Studies, London, October: J. CHAPMAN, St. 
Jerome and the Vulgate New Testament; J. H. MicHAEL, Text and Con- 
text of St. John 10:29; Sr. J. D. Seymour, Irish Versions of the Vision 
of St. Paul; H. N. Bate, Some Technical Terms of Greek Exegesis ; 
C. H. Turner, On the Punctuation of St. John 7:37-38; C. H. TURNER, 
On MS veron. LI (49) of the Works of Maxim(in)us. 

London Quarterly Review, London, October: SypNEY Cave, Finality 
of the Christian Religion; Coutson KerNAHAN, John Masefield’s Poems ; 
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H. Crawrorp Watters, The Problem of Buddhism; FraANK BALLARD, 
The Truth concerning Occult Phenomena, with a reply by Judge Bodkin; 
A. M. Cuirewin, Birth of a Race; T. H. S. Escort, James Viscount 
Bryce. 

Lutheran Church Review, Philadelphia, October: PresERveD SMITH, 
Unpublished Letters of the Reformers; Henry OrrerMANN, Luther’s 
German Bible; J. C. F. Rupp, Rule of Authority in Religious Thought; 
Kunp Hetserc, Nerayan Vaman Tilak. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettysburg, October: Rees E. Tutross, Aims in 
a College Education; L. B. Woir, The Hindu Saint; Joun A. FAULKNER, 
Four German Protestant Mystics; J. Kenr Rizer, Erasmus and Luther; 
J. F. Sprincer, The Misplacement in Hosea; Herpert C. ALLEMAN, A. 
Hebrew Deluge Story. 

Methodist Quarterly Review, Nashville, October: Wu sur F. TrLtert, 
Hand of God in American History; A. H. Goppey, Shylock in the Old 
Testament; JAMEs F. Jenness, Will the Church Secure a New Grip on 
Vital Truths? ; Joun C. Montcomery, Shall We be Pessimists?; E. W. 
ALDERSON, Is there a Galatian Problem?; S. A. STEEL, Athens; Davin M. 
Key, Omar, The Fugitive Moment, and Americanitis. 

Moslem World, New York, October: Samurt M. ZweMer, Where 
the Stones Cry Out; Dwicot M. Dona.pson, Modern Persian and Af- 
ghan Thinking; I. Lit1as Trotter, Superstitions in Algeria; DALTON 
Gattoway, The Resurrection and the Judgment in the Koran; R. W. 
CaLpwELL, Chart of Arabic Literature; S. A. Morrison, A New Ap- 
proach to the Moslem Student; HENry RusILton, Islam in Madagascar ; 
W. H. T. Gairpner, The Study of Islamics; J. Roperrson BucHANAN, 
Moslem Education in Syria. 

New Church Life, Lancaster, October: W. E. BrickMAN, Our Sun- 
day School; W. L. GrapisH, Knowing God; Atrrep Acton, Two New 
Writings by Swedenborg. The Same, November: Ernest DELTENRE, 
The Word of Divine Revelation; Grorce p—E CHArMs, Need for New 
Church Education; W. H. Atpen, Sadhu Sundar Singh. The Same, 
December: R. J. Tirson, The Word of the Old Testament; ALBERT 
ByOrcx, The Word of the Writings; Gustar BarckstROM, The Time 
of Death. 

Open Court, Chicago, September: Roy P. Linas, Petra; DupLey 
Waricnt, Islamic Influences on Jesuit Origins; Sanrorp A. Moss, Evolu- 
tion of Social Qualities; Herman JacossoHNn, The Challenge of Asia; 
Jutrus J. Price, How the Rabbis Regarded the Commandments. The 
Same, October: Victor S. Yarros, Social Ideals and Human Nature; 
CATHERINE B. Ety, Whitman and the Radicals; Rotanp Hucins, The 
new Literature of Approach; T. Swann Haropine, Limitations of the 
Religious Concept; Witt1am Weser, Two Answers to the Challenge 
of Jesus. The Same, November: C. O. Wezes, Common Ground of 
Liberalism and Fundamentalism; J. O. Leatu, Jesus’ Concept of Him- 
self and of His Mission on Earth; Harprn T. McCLertanp, Romanticism 
and Government; Witt1aM WexzerR, Two Answers to the Challenge of 


Jesus. 
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Reformed Church Review, Lancaster, October: ELMer L. Costenz, A 
Theology for the Social Gospel; Epwarp C. Moors, ‘College Studies Pre- 
paratory to the Seminary Course; A. W. Krampe, Our German Work in 
the Reformed Church in the United States; Harotp B. KercHNer, The 
Institutional Church and the City Problem; Henry K. Mititer, Why Be- 
come a Foreign Missionary?; D. Wesster Loucks, Guides and Guards 
for the Ministry's Maintenance. 

Review and Expositor, Louisville, October: Epwarp B. POoLLarD, 
Science and Salvation; James Duntop, A Study in Preaching; J. A. 
FAULKNER, Were the Early Christians Mystics?; Oscar L. JosepH, Mod- 
ern India and Rabindranath Tagore; Witt1am W. Everts, Philosophy 
with no Hope in the World; W. A. JARREL, Imprecatory Psalms. 

Southern Journal of Theology, Seminary Hill, October: W.T. Con- 
NER, Eddyism versus Christianity; H. E. Dana, Influence of the Bap- 
tists upon the Modern Conception of the Church; W. E. DenHam, Lec- 
tures on Genesis—God’s New Plan for Human Redemption; B. A. Co- 
pass, Relation of Culture to Effective Service; R. T. Bryan, Some 
Things Accomplished in China; B. H. Carrott, Our Articles of Faith— 
Grace in Regeneration; N. R. Drummonp, An Adequate Educational 
Program. 

Union Seminary Review, Richmond, October: T. C. JoHNson, A 
Prince and a Great Man; T. P. Harrison, Recent Tendencies in Litera- 
ture; J. G. VENABLE, God’s Call to the Church; Frazer Hoop, Psychology 
and its Value to the Preacher; B. R. Lacy, An Introduction to Paul’s 
Spoken Messages; P. H. Hitt, A Working Program for a Worth-While 
Church. 

Yale Review, New Haven, October: FrepericK J. TuRNER, Sections 
and Nations: R. C. LerFIncwett, War Debts; Zona Gate, The Novel 
and the Spirit; Emma Ponaripine, The Famine and the Bolsheviki; 
Henry van Dyke, The Fringe of Words; Francis E. CLarKe, The Men- 
ace of the Sermon; Davip S. Smiru, Modern Music—a Suggestion; 
FrepericK E. Pierce, The Destructibility of Literary Genius; Paut L. 
Wuire, American Manners in 1830; ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH, Waste- 
ful Nature. 

Biblische Zeitschrift, Freiburg i. B., xvi: %: J. GoetrsBercer, Die 
Hille des Moses nach Ex 34 and 2 Kor 3; JosepH Srasy, Gn 41, 41-42 
und die altagyptischen Denkmaler; P. S. LanpersporFer, Eine sumeri- 
sche Parallele zu Psalm 2; Hermann DiecKMaNnN, Das fiinfzehnte Jahr 
des Tiberius; Hernricu J. Vocrrs, Der Apostelkatalog bei Markus in 
der altlateinischen Ubersetzung; Atrons Scuutz, Das Wunder zu 
Kana in Lichte des Alten Testaments ; Erasmus O. Nact, Die Gliederung 
des ersten Johannesbrifes. 

Bilychnis, Roma, Settembre: G. Renst, Incompresibilita e religione ; 
M. Rossy, Per il culto nel giorno del Signore; B. Viena DEL Ferro, Pen- 
siert di G. Mazzini sull’immortalita dell’anima. The Same, Ottobre: 
A. Nappi-Mopona, Un frammento della “Didache” in un papiro d’Os- 
sirinco; La vita odierna della Chiesa ortodossa russa; G. E. MEILtE, Per 
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vedere Iddio. The Same, Novembre: A. Neppt-Mopona, Il “pastore 
d’Erma” in un recente papiro d’Ossirinco; G. Prout, Un riformatore 
cattolico; G. Costa, Pipistrelli o pilastri? 

Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique, Toulouse, Mai-Juin: Prerre J. 
Monsrun, La Lutte “philosophique” en province; E. Levesque, Fénelon 
et les candidats a l’episcopat; Louts pe Laccer, La régle mitigée de 
Citeaux au XIle siécle; F. CavAtiera, Les pseudépigraphes et l’ancienne 
littérature chrétienne. 

Ciencia Tomista, Madrid, Septiembre-Octubre: Francisco Marin- 
Sora, La canonizacion de los Santos y la fe divina; Matias Garcta, Fray 
Diego de Deza, campéon de la doctrina de Santo Tomas; P. LUMBRERAS, 
El mérito teoldgico y sus divisiones; VENANcIO D. Carro, De Teologia 
historica. The Same, Noviembre-diciembre: Luis G. ALonso-GETINO, 
Fundo Santo Domingo el Rosario; Jacopus M. Ramirez, De ipsa philoso- 
phia in universam secundum doctrinam aristotelico-thomisticam (con.) ; 
Jost M. Acuapo, Obras de Santa Teresa; V. BettrAn pve Henrepia, 
Cronica del movimento tomista. 

Gereformeerd Theologisch Tijdschrift, Aalten, September: S. Grety- 
DANUS, Onmisbaarheid van God en Zijne Hulp; P. van Dryx, Het 
gekrookte riet en de roonkende vlaswiek. The Same, October: J. Rip- 
DERBOS, Jesaja en de zonden van zijn tijd; Verslag der Ilde Algemeene 
Vergadering der Vereeniging van Predikanten. The Same, November: 
Verslag der Ilde Algemeene Vergadring der Vereeniging van Predikan- 
ten; L. LrnpEesoom, Jezus Christus en die gekruisigd het kenmerk der 
Apostolische prediking. 

Gregorianum, Romae, Septembri: L. J. WatLxker, Anglia quaerens 
fidem ii; G. Marriussi1, Determinazioni idealiste; H. LenNeERz, “Salva 
illorum substantia” i; A. D’AL&s, Novatien et le doctrine de la Trinité 
a Rome au milieu du troiséme siécle. 

Logos, Napoli, Luglio-Dicembre: Boris JAKovENKO, II cammino della 
conoscenza filosofica; Gruseppr Rensi, La volatilizzazione di Dio; C. 
Ranzout, I! problema delle azioni a distanza; P. Masson-OursEL, Le 
positivisme mystique de l’Inde; Guipo D. VAtis, Le antinomie della 
valutazione; Grusreprr1 Eriranto, Il sonno in psichiatria; CosMo Guas- 
TELLI, La teoria di Einstein e il fenomenismo; Paott Serini, Bergson e 
lo spiritualismo francese del sec. XIX. 

Nieuwe Theologische Studien, Groningen, V: 7/8: J. p—E ZwAan, 
Christendom en geestelijke stroomingen in den Keizertijd; J. pp ZwWAAN, 
De tweede druk van Boussets Kyrios Christos; A. J. pz Sopprr, Filoso- 
fica; H. M. van Nes, Zendingsarbeid. 

Recherches de Science Religieuse, Paris, Mai-Aout: ADHEMAR 
p’ALks, Marcion: la réforme chrétienne deuxiéme siécle; JEAN CaLés, 
Les trois discours prophétiques sur l’Emmanuel; Prosper SCHEPENS, 
L’épitre de Singularite clericorum du psuedo-Cyprien. 

Revista de Cultura Religiosa, S. Paulo, 1:3: Vincente THEMupo, A 
Hollanda e a Reforma no Brasil; Micuet Gerxever, Philanthropia 
Christa; Avsertino PrnHeEiRo, Jesus; Ornonrer Morra, O Material- 
ismo e a Litheratura. 
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Revue Benedictine, Paris, Octobre: G. Morin, Fragments pélagiens 
inédits du ms. 954 de Vienne; Le texte des cantiques aux Vigiles de Noél, 
d’aprés l’usage monastique primitif; A. Wimart, Le vrai pontifical de 
Prudence de Troyes. 

Revue d’Ascetique et de Mystique, Toulouse, Octobre: Constitution 
Apostolique de S. S. Pie XI; F. Cavatiera, La Spiritualité des Exer- 
cices; L. Goucaup, La “Theoria” dans la spiritualité médiévale; J. DE 
Gu1BertT, Dons du saint-esprit et mode d’agir “ultra humain” d’aprés S. 
Thomas; A. Witmart, La fausse lettre latine de Macaire; H. BrEMoND, 
Ecole Ignatienne et scole Bérulienne. 

Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, Strasbourg, Juillet- 
Aout: S. RocHesiave, Etude sur Joseph de Maistre; C. Bionpet, La 
Psychanalyse; L. P. Horst, L’extrase chez les prophétes d’Israél; 
A. Caussg, Quelques remarques sur la psychologie des prophétes; R. 
Wu, La liberté chrétienne chez Luther. The Same, Septembre-Oc- 
tobre: P. Logstern, Une lacune dans la philosophie religieuse du 
XVIIIe siécle; R. Rocuesiave, Etude sur Joseph de Maistre (con.) ; 
A. Lecerr, De la nécessité d’une restauration de la dogmatique calvin- 
iste; J. D. Benort, Le principe de la souverainté absolue de Dieu peut-il 
servir de base a une restauration dogmatique? 

Revue d’Histoire Ecclesiastique, Louvain, Avril,-Juillet: L. vAN DER 
Essen, Alfred Cauchie, l’initaiteur, le savant, homme; A. Petzer, Les 
51 articles de Guillaume Occam censurés, en Avignon, en 1326; J. DE 
GHELLINCK, Un évéque bibliophile au XIVe siécle, Richard Aungerville 
de Bury. 

Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, Lausanne, Juillet-Septembre: 
PHILIPPE Bripet, De la religion comme principe indispensable a la vie 
de ’humanité; PuHirippe DAutts, Franz Leenhardt; Ropert WERNER, 
Partis et conflits d’idées dans l’anglicanisme contemporain ; ARNOLD REY- 
MoND, Le pragmatisme religieux; JEAN DE LA Harps, L’énergie univer- 
selle. 

Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, Paris, Octobre: 
Francois VIAL, Les arguments de M. Einstein; P. MADoNNET, La “ruine” 
des dantologues. 

Rivista Trimestrale di Studi Filosofici e Religioso, Perugia, iii:3: 
G. Furvant, Il significato di ypostasis in ad Hebr. 1:3: A. BiAMoNTI, 
L’etica di Metodio d’Olimpo; M. Fermi, S. Paoplo negli Apologisti 
greci del III secolo, iii; M. ZappaLA, Taziano e lo Gnosticismo. 

Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, Innsbruck, xlvi:4: JoHANN 
StuFLer, Ist Johannes von Neapel ein Zeuge fiir die praemotio phys- 
ica?; ARTUR LANpGRAF, Johannes Picardi de Lichtenberg O. Praed. und 
seine Quaestiones disputatae; Ursan HoizMetster, Die Magdalenen- 
frage in der kirchlichen Uberlieferung, ii. 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, Tubingen, 30:5: THEODOR 
S1eGFRIED, Wie is Gotteserkenntnis tiberhaupt méglich?; F. GocarTen, 
Offenbarung und Zeit; R. Lrecutenuan, Die Ueberwindung des Leides 
bei Paulus und in der zeitgendssischen Stoa. 


IS THE HIGHER CRITICISM SCHOLARLY? 


By Rogert Dick Wirson, Pu.D., D.D., Professor of Semitic Philology and 
Old Testament Criticism in Princeton Theological Seminary. With a Fore- 
word by Puitip E, Howarp. Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times, 
1922. Price 25 cents. London: Marshall Bros., 1923. Price 1 sh. 


“The book is a veritable arsenal of ammunition with which to demolish the 
critical theories.”—Howard Agnew Johnston, in Scientific Christian Thinking 
for Young People. 


WITHIN THE GATEWAYS OF THE FAR EAST 


By Cuartes R. Erpman, D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1922. 
Crown octavo, pp. 128. 


As a member of the Princeton Theological Faculty, as a delegate of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions and as a leader in a long series of important 
conferences, Professor Erdman was afforded unusual opportunities for in- 
vestigating the forces now contending for mastery in the Orient. However, 
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THE RETURN OF CHRIST 


By Cuartes R. ErpMan. New York: George H. Doran Company. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv, 108. Price $1.00. 


As the author states, “the purpose of this book is to deepen conviction and 
to promote harmony of belief concerning the return of Christ.” The doctrine 
is treated not as “the foundation” but as “the capstone of the Christian faith.” 
The writer “does not attempt to explain mysteries . . . he emphasizes the 
cardinal truth that the great duty resting upon all those who accept the Lord 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE IDEAS OF DANIEL 


Before entering upon the discussion of the origin of the 
ideas of Daniel, several fallacies must first be considered. 

Thus it is claimed that it is possible to determine the time 
of a revelation from its ideas in the same manner as we 
would determine that of a mere human production. But, for 
those who believe in a thinking God who has made the uni- 
verse including man it is impossible to deny the possibility of a 
revelation to His creatures of Himself and of His plans up 
to the capacity of those creatures to receive such a revelation. 
How and why He makes such a revelation it may be impos- 
sible for the objects of it to determine or to understand: but 
that He can reveal what He desires to reveal must be ad- 
mitted. 

Further, to all who believe that God has begun to make 
such a revelation it is clear that no limits as to the time and 
manner and order and emphasis, extent and subject-matter, 
of such a revelation can be set by the creatures who receive 
it. These are matters for the Revealer to determine and not 
for the persons to whom the revelation is made. 

To those who accept these premises (and we take it that all 
Christians must accept them), all objections against the book 
of Daniel on the ground of the character of the revelation 
that it contains may safely be looked upon as beyond the 
legitimate realm of discussion. Whether God saw fit to reveal 
these truths in the sixth or in the second century B.C. must 
be a matter of comparatively little importance. What is of 
importance for us is, that He has revealed them. 

To object to the fact of a certain alleged revelation that it 
is too detailed, or that it is written in veiled language, or in 
an unusual rhetorical style, or in a novel literary manner, is 
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fatuous and unreasonable. At sundry times and in divers 
manners, God spake unto man through the prophets. 

Further, though we admit that there is a development in 
the fullness and clearness of God’s revelation of certain 
truths to man, there is no reason for contending that no 
revelation of an entirely new truth should ever be made, nor 
for attempting to fix the time at which the revelation of the 
new truth should be made. These points, again, are fixed by 
the Revealer. 

It is to be observed further that the laws of the evolution 
of ideas which may be justly applied to a purely human pro- 
duction do not necessarily apply to a document which is said 
to be, or contain, a revelation from God. This may be observed 
in the case of the idea of a Messiah. In the sense in which this 
idea is put forth in the Scriptures it is unique and can be, 
if it be true, naught but a matter of revelation as over against 
a result of mere human longing and development. Most of 
what any prophet did, or could, say with regard to such a 
person would be necessarily dependent upon what God 
pleased to reveal to him. The time and place at which the 
lineaments of character and work should be made known to 
man would be subject to the divine will and pleasure. What 
Isaiah, Micah, Zechariah, or any prophet said with regard to 
him, or what any prophet might have said, is not for us to 
judge, nor for any man to judge. 

Sometimes, it is true, it may be possible to determine the 
date of a document by the ideas that are found to be ex- 
pressed in it for the first time, especially where we have a 
vast mass of literature revealing a natural intellectual de- 
velopment for a long period of time, or where the idea has 
been declared by the author or acknowledged by contempo- 
raries or successors to have originated with him. But where 
these ideas are religious or philosophical, and above all where 
they are contained in what claims to be a revelation from 
God, the time when the ideas are first stated or promulgated 
depends on the mind of the Thinker and the will of the Re- 
vealer rather than upon the general condition of mankind. 
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This general condition may indeed suggest the thought of the 
Thinker and may occasion the form of the revelation; but it 
can not be said to have originated it. For example, there were 
many times before that of the Maccabees, when the Israelites 
had been grievously oppressed by foreign foes—by Egyp- 
tians, Philistines, Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, and 
Greeks—and when Israel’s heroes had performed deeds of 
valor in their own defence. It would seem absurd to attempt 
to determine the date of a psalm or prophecy from a gen- 
eral reference to persecution or destitution or from words of 
comfort contained in it. It would seem equally absurd to 
attempt to fix the date of a literary production from the fact 
that it contains words, or references, which would suit many 
known or unknown eventualities; as, for example, when a 
distinguished scholar attempts to place the composition of 
parts of Nahum in the time of the Maccabees, because in 
chapter ii. 2 the prophet speaks of him who dashes in pieces 
(pa). This word might just as well indicate the time of 
Deborah because she speaks of Jael as having “taken a 
hammer” and “smote” (napan and Ypn) the head of Sisera. 

Another absurdity is to assert that the fact that a book al- 
leged to have been written by a certain author is not quoted or 
used by a later author proves either that the apparently earlier 
one did not exist, or that his work was unknown to the later 
writer. Take in illustration of this the book of Esther. Here 
we find no mention of God, nor of the prophets, nor even of 
the Law. Nor does the writer quote from any of the Psalms, 
nor from any of the historical books. Does this silence on 
his part disprove his knowledge of any of these books, or at 
least that they did not exist? Everyone will say, Certainly 
not! How then has the failure of the post-captivity authors 
to mention Daniel, or to cite from him, or to refer to the 
ideas which he first promulgated, proven that Daniel did not 
exist at the time when Esther was written? 

It is equally absurd to suppose that it is always possible to 
determine from a comparison of similar, or the same words, 
phrases, or ideas, occurring in two writings which of them 
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has borrowed from the other. For in most cases it is obvious 
that both may have had before them the same original from 
which they have both cited, or that they may both unconscious- 
ly have happened to use the same words or to express the 
same thought in the same or in like language. Thus the verses 
in Mic. iv. 1-4 are the same as ii. 2-5 of Isaiah. Does this 
show that Isaiah borrowed from Micah or that Micah bor- 
rowed from Isaiah or that both derived from a common 
original? Again, Deut. xiv. is almost the same as Lev. xi. 
Does this show that Deuteronomy is later than P or that P 
is later than Deuteronomy, or may the same writer have ex- 
pressed the same thought at different times in slightly differ- 
ent phraseology? The accounts of the Sermon on the Mount 
as given by Matthew and Luke differ in many particulars 
from one another. Did one of them derive the discourse from 
the other, or did they both derive it from the same source, 
or from different accounts given by hearers of the original 
discourse? 

A multitude of such questions confronts us in the literary 
study of almost every book of the Bible and of the apocryphal 
and apocalyptic literature; and as we might expect, we find 
a number of them awaiting us when we enter upon the litera- 
ry discussions centering around the book of Daniel. From a 
comparison of the prayer in Daniel ix. with that in Neh. ix., 
it has been attempted to prove that Daniel is later than Nehe- 
miah or vice versa. In the opinion of the present writer such 
attempts taken by themselves are almost sure to be in all 
cases devoid of convincing results; especially when as in 
this instance, the similar phrases may have been derived from 
a common source found in the literature of the Jews written 
long before the time either of Nehemiah or of Daniel, or, 
where not thus found, may well have been the natural and 
appropriate language of prayer when made by men situated 
in like circumstances, reared in the same traditions, experi- 
encing the same needs, and desiring help from the same God. 
Numerous prayers of the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Baby- 
lonian kings have in them many words and phrases that are 
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the same and many more that are similar; but it would be 
impossible in most cases to determine from these words and 
phrases the relative dates of the prayers. There are certain 
phrases that for centuries were the same, that had been stere- 
otyped, so to speak, and that consequently can determine 
nothing definite as to the date of the document in which they 
occur. 

Lastly, it is ridiculous for a Christian to be always run- 
ning to heathen sources for the origin of the religious ideas 
which are contained in the Scriptures, and especially for their 
confirmation. If Daniel speaking of himself says that there 
will be a resurrection of those who sleep in the dust, then, 
it may be an interesting question as to whether he is the first 
human being that ever put this thought in writing. It would, 
however, be merely his opinion and no better than any other 
man’s; unless this other could prove by experiment, or 
scientific proof, that a resurrection will certainly take place. 
But if Daniel, speaking by revelation from God, says there 
will be a resurrection, this statement is no longer a man’s 
opinion merely, but the truth of God to which all men must 
attend. 


OBJECTIONS OF THE CRITICS 


According to Driver: “. . . it is undeniable that the 
doctrines of the Messiah, of angels, of the resurrection and 
of a judgment on the world, are taught with greater distinct- 
ness, and in a more developed form [in Daniel] than else- 
where in the Old Testament, and with features approximat- 
ing to (though not identical with) those met with in the 
earlier part of the Book of Enoch, c. 100 B.C.’”* 

Cornell says: “At the present time the view which sees 
in Daniel a work of the Maccabean period is the all-prevail- 
ing one.” Among the “objective reasons of the utmost 
weight, which render the view of its non-genuineness neces- 
sary” is the presence in it of “a developed angelology” and of 


1 LOT, p. 508. 
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a “two-fold individual resurrection of the dead to bliss and 
to damnation.” 

Prince tells us: “It is now very generally admitted that 
this doctrine [of the resurrection] originated among the Per- 
sians and could only have become engrafted on the Jewish 
mind after a long period of intercourse with the Zoroastrian 
religion.” “The investigations of Persian scholars, especially 
of Haug, Spiegel, and Windischmann, show that this is a 
real Zoroastrian doctrine.” “It is clearly impossible, there- 
fore, that the author of passages showing such interpretation 
could have lived as early as the time of Nebuchadnezzar.” 
The angelology of Daniel, there can be little doubt, “is an in- 
dication of prolonged Persian influence.”* 


ASSUMPTIONS 


I. It is assumed in the above statements that the doctrine 
of Daniel on the resurrection is shown by comparison with 
other biblical documents to be too highly developed for the 
sixth century B.C., and especially that the doctrines of the 
resurrection and of angels as stated in Daniel originated 
among the Persians, that they were derived by the Jews from 
the Zoroastrians, and that, hence, they could not have been 
known to a Jewish author living as early as the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

II. It is assumed that the features of these doctrines as 
found.in Daniel approximate those met with in parts of 
Enoch to such an extent as to justify the conclusion that the 


book of Daniel and these parts of Enoch are from the same 
time. 


ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS 


Taking up these assumptions in order we shall endeavor 
to show that all of the four doctrines mentioned by Dr. 
Driver as indications of the late date of Daniel may have 
been treated of in the sixth century B.C. as well as in the 


2 Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament, pp. 384- 
386. 


3 Commentary on Daniel, p. 21. 
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second. To one who believes that the Bible contains a reve- 
lation or a series of revelations from God to man, the ques- 
tion of the origin of the ideas peculiar to any individual 
writer of the Old Testament is interesting principally from 
the standpoint of the Biblical theologian who desires to trace 
the manner and order of those revelations, or of the his- 
torian who would give us an account of the gradual prepara- 
tion of the world for the coming of Christ. A study of the 
history of Israel seems to teach that an acknowledgment of 
a need of light from above upon some question insoluble by 
unaided human intellect, or the expression of a desire for 
such light, has usually preceded in point of time the revela- 
tion which supplies the light needed and meets the want ex- 
pressed. Hence, such questions as those that concern the 
origin of the ideas of angels, resurrection, judgment and a 
Messiah are proper for us to consider even apart from the 
fact of whether God has seen fit to give us any light upon 
this subject and when and how He has given this light. That 
man has recognized that he is a sinner against God, and has 
need of redemption is one thing; that God has supplied a re- 
demption to meet the need is another thing. That man is 
mortal and desires immortality is one thing; that God should 
declare that he is, or may become, immortal is another thing. 
So also, that men should think that there are angels and hope 
or fear that there may be a resurrection, or judgment and a 
Messiah, is one thing; whereas the questions of whether God 
has said that angels do exist, and as to whether there will be 
a resurrection and a judgment and a Messiah are an entirely 
different thing. 

Recognizing, then, these distinctions, it will be understood 
that in the following pages we are not going to consider 
whether God could have made revelations with regard to 
angels, resurrection, judgment and the Messianic kingdom as 
early as the sixth century B. C.; but merely whether we have 
any evidence that men had thought about these questions as 
early as that time and as to what they had thought about 
them. If we can show that they had already thought about 
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these things, then the statements of Daniel might be looked 
upon as the answers which God gave to their natural queries 
upon these matters for which the human mind could find no 
solution. If we find that they did not express any thoughts 
upon these subjects, we may still suppose that they had 
thought upon them or that possibly there first arose in the 
great mind of Daniel or Isaiah the questions concerning these 
important matters affecting the future of humanity to which 
God saw fit to vouchsafe the answers. In no case will it be 
necessary to suppose that such questions must have arisen or 
that the unaided human intellect could have found an answer 
to such questions more readily in the second century B.C. 
than in the sixth. Nor, in any case, can it be thought for a 
moment, that God knew the answers to such questions better 
in the second than in the sixth century B.C. 


I. THE ANTIQUITY OF THE IDEAS OF DANIEL 

1. First, then, let us consider where and when the idea of 
a Resurrection is first met. 

a. According to Prof. Breasted* the early Egyptians 
(about 4000 B.C.) believed ina life hereafter, subject to wants 
of the same nature as those of the present life. The most ob- 
vious explanation of the origin of embalming is that it was 
expected that the soul which had departed would after a time 
return again to its former body.’ 

b. Among the Babylonians the phrase “giver of life to the 
dead” (muballit mituti.) which is found frequently of Mar- 
duk “who loves to make the dead alive” and of others of the 
gods, certainly shows at least that the Babylonians had a con- 
ception of revivification of the dead. The argument seems to 
be, “Oh Marduk, who can raise the dead to life, restore this 
sick person to health once more.” The sentence in King’s 
Babylonian Magic (No. ii. 21) expresses the idea more clear- 
ly; for it says: “The body of the man who has been brought 


+A History of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 36. 

5 That the ancient Egyptians of the pyramid dynasties believed in the 
resurrection of the body is demonstrated from numerous texts by Prof. 
Erman of Berlin in his Handbook of Egyptian Religion, pp. 85-114. 
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down to Arallu (their place of the dead), thou dost (or 
canst) bring back” (Sa ana aralli Surudu pagarsu tutira). 
These texts show that the Assyrians and Babylonians in the 
times of Ashurbanipal and Nebuchadnezzar had at least the 
idea of and the longing for, a restoration or continuation, of 
life after death and a belief that the gods could, if they would, 
give life unto the dead and bring back their bodies from the 
place of the dead. 

c. Among the old Iranians the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body seems to be clearly taught in the nineteenth, or 
Zamyad, Yasht.° The three passages in the Yashts are almost 
exactly the same. In the first, it is said that the creatures of 
Ahura-Mazda, in the second, that the Amesha-Spentas, in the 
third, that the victorious Saosyant and his helpers, “shall 
restore the world, which will (thenceforth) never grow old 
and never die, never decaying and never rotting, ever living 
and ever increasing, and master of its wish, when the dead 
wil rise, when life and immortality will come, and the world 
will be restored at its wish,” etc. 

In the fragment translated by Mills we read, “Let the dead 
arise unhindered by these foes [7.e., Angra Manyu and the 
Daevas] and let bodily life be sustained in these lifeless 
bodies.” 

This evidence shows us that the Avesta manuscripts teach 
clearly a resurrection of the dead. The oldest of these manu- 
scripts, however, is dated in the year 1323 A.D." Besides, as 
expert a critic as de Harlez maintains that this resurrection is 
spiritual and that the Pahlavi theology first introduced the 
notion of a resurrectio carmis. 

After having read the testimony of such experts as Win- 
dischmann, Spiegel, Haug, West, Moulton, Jackson, Mills, 
Geldner, Darmesteter, de Harlez, and Soderblom, and also 


6§§ rr, 12; 19, 20; 89, 90. See the Zend-Avesta in the Sacred Books 
of the East, vol. XXIII, translated by J. Darmesteter, and a fragment 
translated by L. H. Mills in the Zend-Avesta, part 3 in the Sacred Books 
of the East, vol. XXXI, p. 390. 

7 Haug in West’s edition of the Language, Writings and Religion of 
the Parsis in the chapter on the “Extant Pahlavi Literature,” pp. 93-115. 
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the testimony of the Greek and other sources of information 
as to the religion of the ancient Persians,* one is driven to 
accept the opinion that the doctrine of the resurrection 
spoken of in these passages refers to a literal resurrection of 
the body and that the sixth Yasht at least was most probably 
written before the time of Alexander the Great. Professor 
Moulton suggests that the doctrine itself was probably much 
older than these records, or even than the time of Zoroaster.® 
While accepting this suggestion, it is fair to say that by ana- 
logy it is also probable that the doctrine of the resurrection as 
propounded by Isaiah, Job, and Daniel, is much older than 
any one of these books. 

Since the latest authorities on the Avesta’® do not place 
Yasht xix among the Gathas, it may be well to quote part of 
what Prof. Moulton says on the Saosyant.** “The ‘Consum- 
mation’ of the Gathas involves a ‘Renovation of the World,’ 
a divine event towards which the whole creation is moving. 
It is accomplished by the present labours of ‘those that will 
deliver,’ the saosyants. In the Gathas these are simply Zara- 
thushtra himself and his fellow-workers.”?* Saosyant comes 
from a root sav meaning “to benefit.”** A Persian word cor- 
responding to the Messiah (the anointed) of Daniel is not 
found in the Avesta, nor is “the Benefactor’ called a prince 
or a prince of princes. 

d. In the Old Testament outside of Daniel, a resurrection 
is referred to: 

(1) In Isa. xxvi. 19, which reads: “Thy dead shall live, 
with my dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in dust; for thy dew is as the dew in the herbs, and 
the earth shall cast out the dead.” 


8 [bid., pp. 3-54. 

9 Early Zoroastrianism, p. 260. 

10 Jbid., 343 f. 

11 Jbid., 158 f. 

12'Thus in Yasna 49.9 the helper (saosyant) who was created to bring 
deliverance is said by Moulton to have been Jamaspa the son-in-law of 
Vishtaspa. 

18 Jbid., p. 145. 
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(2) Ezek. xxxvii, the idea of a resurrection of the dead 
is clearly expressed in the vision of the dry bones. 

(3) Isa. lili. 10 it is said that when the Lord shall have 
made the soul of his servant an offering for sin, he shall see 
his seed, he shall prolong his days and the pleasure of the 
Lord shall prosper in his hands. 

(4) Job xvi. 13 ff. and xix. 25 the author “rises to the 
thought and throws out the wish that there may be release 
from sheol, and later on is assured that his redeemer (g0’él) 
lived, and that his flesh will see God. All this implies literal 
death, and then restoration of life after death, i.e., resur- 
rection in the proper sense of the word.” 

(5) Finally, the actual raisings to life by Elijah and 
Elisha recorded in 1 Kings xvii. and 2 Kings iv. express a 
belief in the possibility, and in these cases in the fact, of a 
revivification of the dead.** The assumptions of Enoch and 
Elijah show that the Hebrews believed in a future life in a 
physical body, and the raising of Samuel that some at least 
thought that there was a life after death and that there could 
be a resumption of the well known physical body. 

2. As to the origin of the idea of a Judgment-to-come, we 
find that it also was prevalent among the Egyptians and 
Babylonians as well as among the Persians. 

a. The Egyptians taught that there would be an “ethical 
test at the close of life, making life hereafter depend upon 
the character of the life lived on earth.”*® Erman cites the 
Pyramid Texts as follows: “Around thee stand the gods and 
call to thee ‘rise, stand up’ and thou awakest.’”*** This reminds 
us of Daniel. And, “Thou eatest the food of the gods. He 
(Re) places thee as the morning star in the midst of the field 
of Eavu.’’® “Those that failed to pass the judgment must 


14For any further information as to the O.T. teaching on this subject, 
see the article by E. R. Bernard in Hastings’ Dictionary. 

15 Breasted, History of Egypt, p. 67 and Budge, The Book of the Dead 
I, xciii-cix. 

15° Op, cit. supra. 

16 See also Naville, The Old Egyptian Faith, p. 193-207. 
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lie hungry and thirsty in their graves and can not behold the 
sun,’?*7 

b. According to the Avesta,** Ahura Mazda will conduct 
a judgment after death in which he will be assisted by Zoro- 
aster as advocate for the good.” 

c. The Babylonians, also, believed in some kind of a judg- 
ment after death involving a separation and a determination 
of death or life to the departed.” 

d. In the books of the Bible written before 550 B.C., we 
find frequent references to a judgment. 

3. Regarding the Angelology: 

a. There is no proof that the Hebrews derived their ideas 
concerning angels from the Persians. The earliest portions of 
the Avesta, as we have it, were collected and edited in the time 
of the Sassanians (226 A.D.-637 A.D.). Parts of the collec- 
tion, called the Gathas, most probably date back to about the 
year 600 B.C., or possibly even earlier. The word Amashas- 
pand which is said to be equivalent to archangel does not 
occur in the Gathas, nor indeed in any of the earliest texts.” 
Vohu Manu “Good Thought” and other terms which came 
to be used in later Mazdaism to denote the beings or ideas 
called Amashaspands are never used in the Gathas to denote 
persons, though at times they are personified, like the Hebrew 
wisdom in Proverbs. In the memoric stanza (Yasna, 47. 1) 
the names of all the future Amashaspands are found. The 
stanza as translated by Moulton’ reads as follows: “By his 
Holy Spirit and by Best Thought, and Word, in accordance 
with Right, Mazda Ahura with Dominion and Piety shall 
give us Welfare and Immortality.” It is absurd to suppose 


17 [bid., p. 105. 

18 Gatha, Yasna 46. . 

19 Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 166, 374 f. See Tisdall, Christianity and 
Other Faiths, p. 133. 

20 See Zimmern, K AT, p. 637. 

21 See especially Isaiah, chapter two. 

*2 Tt occurs first in the Haptanghaite. See Mills in Sacred Books of 
the East, xxxi. 281; Moulton, in Early Zoroastrianism, p. 121. 

23 Early Zoroastriamism, p. 376. 
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that Daniel’s ideas of angels were derived from such ab- 
stractions or personifications as the Best Thought, Right, 
Dominion, Piety, Welfare, and Immortality of this passage. 
The verse sounds like, “I, Wisdom dwell with Prudence” 
of Proverbs. In Daniel, Michael, Gabriel, and all the angels 
are real persons, the messengers of God and mediators be- 
tween God and man, whereas in the Gathas Prof. Mills 
says that he can recall no passage in which the so-called 
angels “are not felt to mean exactly what they signify as 
words,” i.e., Right, Piety, etc. 

The Yashts, the next oldest portions of the Avesta, (ex- 
cept the small prose portion called Haptanghaite) seem to 
have been composed in their original form about 400 B.C.,”° 
or as Mills says, “in the third or fourth century before 
Christ.” Here the attributes of God such as Right, Might, 
etc., have not merely been personified but are treated as ob- 
jects of worship, just like the gods Ahura Mazda, Mithra, 
and Anahita. The only example of any one’s being sent is in 
Yasht V. 8. 5, where Ahura Mazda orders Anahita to come 
down from the stars to earth. Anahita was a god and not an 
Amashaspand. Zeus in Homer also sends his messengers and 
in the Babylonian Nabu is called the messenger of Bel. A word 
for messenger, or angel, never occurs in the Gathas or 
Yashts. Except for the compound word Ahura Mazda, no 
name compounded with the name for god and hence cor- 
responding to Gabri-El and Micha-El, is found in the early 
Parsi literature. Daniel’s angels are not numbered, nor 
worshipped, like the Amashaspands of the Yashts, Yas- 
nas, and other literature of the Parsis. The general charge 
made by Prof. Prince of the dependence of Daniel’s ideas on 
those of the Persians is so devoid of all direct evidence and 
even of probable inference, that one is filled with amazement 
that he could have made it. In support of this amazement, 


24 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXI, p. xxiv. 
25 Early Zoroastrianism, p. 78. 
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appeal is made to the works of Professors Moulton,” and 
Darmesteter.”” 

b. The Assyrio-Babylonians believed in messengers of the 
gods and in good and evil spirits. Many of these had names. 
A man had his guardian angel, dwelling within him or going 
beside him. In a letter from the time of Hammurabi we find 
the phrase: “Thy guardian god hold thy head for good.” A 
letter to the mother of Esarhaddon says: “A messenger of 
grace from Bel and Nebo goes at the side of the king.” 
Nabopolassar says: Marduk “‘caused a good demon (Sedu 
damku.) to go at my side; in all that I do he causes my work 
to prosper.” Further, the assembly of the Igigi and Anunnaki 
was a great council in which the destiny of the earth and of 
men was determined, as in the host of heaven in the vision of 
Micah recorded in 1 Ki. xxii. 19 and in the sons of God of 
Ps. xxix. I and elsewhere, and in the council of the holy ones 
of Ps. li. 6-8. The evil spirits among the Babylonians have 
distinctive class names such as ekimmu, Sedu and lilitu. Judg- 
ing from the magical texts, the number of these spirits is in- 
calculable. In the Creation Story (III, 67-71) Gaga is the 
messenger of his father Ansar; in the story of Nergal and 
Eriskigal a messenger (mar Sipri) is sent by the gods to 
Eriskigal (1. 3). On the Reverse I. 5f the messenger of the 
gods (Nergal) is accompanied by fourteen others whose 
names are given. In Ishtar’s Descent to Hell, Namtar is called 
the messenger (sukallu) of Eriskigal. See other examples in 
the story of Adapa.”* 

c. With regard to angels, Daniel gives the following infor- 
mation: 

(1) The ordinary word for angel ( qwby ) occurs only 
in ii. 28 and vi. 23, both in the Aramaic part.”® In the former 


26 Early Zoroastrianism, especially the translation of the Gathas, pages 
343-300. 

27 The Zend-Avesta, Part II, in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 
XXI11L. 

2S KAW aiViliens: 

2° The root of this word does not occur in Hebrew or Aramaic, or 
Assyrian. It is common in Ethiopic in the sense “to send.” It appears to 
have been used in Arabic also. 
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passage it is used by Nebuchadnezzar; in the latter, by Daniel. 

(2) In the dream of Nebuchadnezzar recorded in chapter 
iv, he says that he saw “a watchful one and a holy” (vss. 
13, 23) coming down from heaven.*° This messenger from 
heaven speaks of the decree of the watchful ones and the 
word of the holy ones” (vs. 17). 

(3) In vii. 10, speaking of the judgment by the Ancient of 
Days, Daniel says that he beheld “‘a thousand thousand min- 
istering unto him and ten thousand times ten thousand stand- 
ing before him.”” Whether these multitudes are angels or 
men, or angels and men, is not certain. Since, according to 
verses I, 2 it was in a dream-vision by night that Daniel saw 
this judgment scene of the Most High, it may be looked upon 
as an enlargement of what he was accustomed to see at the 
court of Nebuchadnezzar, the greatest of earthly potentates. 
Or he may have been attempting to enumerate “‘all the host 
of heaven” of which Micaiah speaks in the vision of Jeho- 
vah’s judgment recorded in 1 Kings xxii. 19, which even the 
critics would scarcely put later than the sixth century B.C., 
and which the writer of Kings places in the ninth. 

(4) An angel named Gabriel is commissioned to explain 
a vision to Daniel while the latter is in a deep sleep (viii. 
16, 18). This same angel in the form of a man explains an- 
other vision in ix. 21, 22f. 

(5) A man clothed in fine linen and certain other name- 
less angels are mentioned here and there, e.g., x. 5, xii. 6. So, 
also the saint (WIP) of viii. 13. 

30> is commonly derived from the verb Ny “to be awake,” found 
in Syriac also in this sense. Some would connect it with the Hebrew 
VX messenger, thus making it a synonym of yn, the usual word in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic for messenger, or angel. Thus in Obad. 1, 
“a messenger has been sent among the nations,” (cf. Jer. xlix. 14). In 
Isa. xviii. 1,2, “Ethiopia that sendeth o's by the sea... Go ye 
swift oDN>5nD” etc. and in Prov. xiii. 17, the two words are in the paral- 
lel sentences. (Compare also Isa. lvii. 9 and Rev. xxv. 13). Philologically, 
it would be equally possible to connect ‘Vy with the Babylonian siru 
“exalted.” Since Nebuchadnezzar is the one using this word, it would 
be entirely in harmony with Babylonian usage for him to speak of the 


person seen in his vision as “an exalted and illustrious one,” ie. suru u 
kuddusu. 
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(6) Michael, “one of the chief princes’ is said to have 
come to help Daniel (x. 13). He is called Michael your (1.e. 
Israel’s) prince (x. 21) and “the great prince which standeth 
for the children of your people” (xii. 1), and it is said that 
he shall stand up at the time of the end. 

d. Of the Old Testament as a whole it may be said that 
the idea of angels pervades the literature from the oldest 
to the latest. Of evil angels Satan is mentioned as the name of 
one in Zech. iii. 1, Job i. 6, and 1 Chr. xxi. 1; Lilith is found 
in Isa. xxxiv. 14 and Shed in Deut. xxxii. 17 and Ps. cvi. 37. 
Of the good angels Gabriel and Michael alone are mentioned 
by name and that in Daniel only.** 

It seems evident from the above facts that the ideas of 
Daniel about angels can be accounted for on their human 
side by the preceding literature of the Old Testament rein- 
forced by the Babylonian without recourse being had to Per- 
sian analogies. 

4. With regard to the idea of a Messiah, 

a. It seems certain that no Egyptian or Babylonian text 
has as yet revealed any hope or belief that any one of the 
gods was going to intervene in the affairs of men for their 
redemption from sin and suffering and death. The only 
ancient records,—from any nation at least that came into 
contact with the Jews—which give any such idea are those 
of the Zoroastrians. It is said inYasht xix §§ 88, 89 that the 
prophet Saosyant the Victorious and his assistant will make 
a new world and that at his will the dead will rise again and 
immortal life will come.* 

b. The Old Testament, however, is full of the idea of re- 
demption from sin and its consequences. Daniel and Psalm 
li. are the only parts in which the agent in this redemption is 
called Messiah and Daniel the only one in which he is called 
the Prince; but the idea of a redeemer from sin and of God’s 


31 These angels are mentioned by name in the New Testament also, 
Michael in Jude 9 and again in Rev. xii. 7, and Gabriel in Luke i. 26. See 
Article “Angel” in Hastings’ Dictionary by A. B. Davidson and the 
chapter on “Angels and Demons” in The Religion of Israel by Barton. 

32 Tisdall p. 110. See above under “Resurrection” (p. 169). 
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appearing at the end of the world for judgment and to estab- 
lish a kingdom is found all through the Old Testament. 


II. DANIEL AND ENocH 


The assumption is groundless, that Daniel and the earlier 
part of Enoch approximate so closely in their treatment of 
the four subjects under discussion as to make certain the con- 
clusion that they are from the same time. This will appear 
from a comparison of the teachings of Daniel on angels, re- 
surrection, judgment, and the Messiah with what we find in 
other Old Testament works, in Enoch and in the other works 
of the second and first centuries B.C. and in the New Testa- 
ment and other works of the first century A.D. In making 
these comparisons we shall follow the divisions and dates of 
the book of Enoch as given by Prof. R. H. Charles.** We 
shall give the teachings on these four subjects of (a) Daniel, 
(b) the rest of the Old Testament, (c) Enoch and other ex- 
tra-canonical works of the second and first centuries B.C., 
and (d) the New Testament and other works of the first 
century A.D. _ 

1. As to the Resurrection. 

a. Damiel refers to the resurrection but once, that is, in 
xii. 2: “And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.” 

b. Of the rest of the Old Testament, the fifty-seven 
psalms which Reuss, Cheyne, or other critics assign to the 
second century B.C., do not once mention a resurrection, nor 
does Ecclesiastes, nor the Song, nor any other portion of 
Scripture which is placed in this period by the critics. The 
references to the resurrection have been discussed above (p. 
1705.) 

c. The Book of Enoch, etc. 

(1) Of the four parts of the Book of Enoch thought to 
have been written in the second century B.C.: 

(a) The Book of Noah, containing all or parts of sixteen 
chapters, says nothing about a resurrection. 

(b) The only reference to a resurrection in the First Sec- 


33 In the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament II. 170. 
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tion of Enoch is in the passage (xxv), where it is said that the 
fruit of a fragrant tree shall after the great judgment be 
given to the righteous and holy elect and they shall live a 
long life on earth. 

(c) The Second Section of Enoch (1xxxiii-xc) contains 
only a “veiled reference to the resurrection.” In xc. 33, it 
is said that all that had been destroyed and dispersed assem- 
bled in the Lord’s house, and that the Lord rejoiced because 
they were all good. 

(d) The Third Section of Enoch (1xxii-lxxxii) does not 
mention a resurrection. 

(2) The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs (written, ac- 
cording to Charles, between 137 and 107 B.C.) speaks of 
the resurrection oftener than any other pre-Christian book. 
Thus in Benjamin x. 6-8, we read: “Ye shall see Enoch, 
Noah, and Shem, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, rising on the 
right hand in gladness. Then shall we also rise, each over 
our own tribe, and we shall worship the heavenly king. Then 
shall we all be changed, some into glory, and some into 
shame.” In Simeon x. 2, the patriarch says: “Then shall I 
arise.” In Zebulon x. 2, he says: “Then shall I arise again in 
the world.” In Judah xxv. I, 4 we read: “And after these 
things, shall Abraham and Isaac and Jacob arise unto life”’ 
and “those who have died in grief shall arise in joy and 
they who are put to death for the Lord’s sake shall arise.”’ 

(3) The Book of Jubilees has given up all hope of a resur- 
rection. According to Charles this book was written between 
153 and 105 B.C. 

(4) The parts of the Sibylline Oracles supposed to have 
been written in the second century B.C., do not mention a 
resurrection. 

(5) The so-called Addenda to the Book of Esther, the 
Book of Baruch, the Epistle of Jeremiah, the Story of Zerub- 
babel, the Additions to the Book of Daniel, Tobit, Judith and 
I Maccabees make no reference to a resurrection. 

(6) The Wisdom of Solomon may make a negative refer- 
ence to it in 11. I, where it represents the ungodly as reason- 
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ing within themselves but not rightly: “Our life is short 
and tedious, and in the death of a man there is no remedy; 
neither was there any man known to have returned from the 
grave.” 

(7) Ecclesiasticus makes no reference to a general resur- 
rection. 

(8) Second Maccabees shows a highly developed view of 
a resurrection. Thus in vii. 9 the second of the seven breth- 
ren who were slain by Antiochus for not eating swine’s flesh 
says at his last gasp: ‘““The king of the world shall raise us 
up, who have died for his laws, unto everlasting life.” In 
verse 14, the third brother says: “It is good, being put to 
death by men, to look for help from God to be raised up again 
by him; as for thee [meaning king Antiochus], thou shalt 
have no resurrection to life.” In vs. 23, the mother exhorts 
her last child saying: “Doubtless the Creator of the world 
will give you breath and life again.” In xii. 43-45 Judas is 
said to have been mindful of the resurrection, “for if he had 
not hoped that they that were slain should have risen again, 
it had been superfluous and vain to pray for the dead.” And 
also, “he perceived that there was great favor laid up for 
those that did godly.” Lastly, in xiv. 46 Razis “plucked out 
his bowels, calling upon the Lord of life and spirit to restore 
them to him again.” 

(9) The Fifth Section of Enoch says merely that “the 
righteous sleep a long sleep and have nought to fear” (c. 5.). 

(10) The Sixth Section of Enoch says in li. 1 that “the 
earth shall give back that which has been entrusted to it’’; 
and in lxi. 5 that the righteous and the elect “shall return and 
stay themselves on the day of the Elect One.”’ 

(11) The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees, the 
Fourth Section of Enoch, and the Psalms of Solomon, do 
not mention the resurrection. 

d. The Literature from the First Century A.D. 

(1) At least seventeen of the New Testament books speak 
of a resurrection. Two of them, 1 Cor. xv. and Rev. xx., en- 
large upon the nature of it. 
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(2) The Testimony of Hezekiah (iii. 18) speaks of the 
resurrection of the beloved. 

(3) The Vision of Isaiah mentions the resurrection of the 
righteous, ix. 17. 

(4) The Salathiel Section of Fourth Ezra (v. 37, 45), 
written about 100 A.D., implies a resurrection. 

(5) The Zadokite Fragments (written about 40 A.D.), 
the Ezra Apocalypse, the Son of Man Vision, the Ezra Piece, 
the Eagle Vision, the Martyrdom of Isaiah, the Assumption 
of Moses and apparently Fourth Maccabees do not refer to 
a resurrection. 

2. As to the Judgment. 

a. Daniel speaks of a judgment only in vii. 10, 22, 26. In 
verse 10 we read: “The judgment was set and the books were 
opened”’; in vs. 22, ““The Ancient of days came, and judg- 
ment was given to the saints of the Most High,” and in 
vs. 26, “the judgment shall sit, etc.” 

b. The only references to a judgment in the other parts of 
the Old Testament are: 

(1) Isa. xlii. 1-4 where it is said that Jehovah’s servant 
“shall bring forth judgment to the gentiles,” “shall bring 
forth judgment unto truth,” and “shall set judgment on the 
earth.” 

(2) Ps. x. 7, 8 where we read that Jehovah “hath pre- 
pared his throne for judgment and he shall judge the world 
in righteousness, he shall minister judgment to the people in 
uprightness.” 

(3) Ps. i. 5, “the wicked shall not stand in the judgment.” 

(4) Joel iii. 9-17, Ps. Ixxvi. 9, Ixxviii. 13, speak of a 
judgment on the nations. 

(5) Of the fifty-seven psalms assigned by one or another 
critic to the second century B.C., only Ps. Ixxvi. 10 refers to 
a judgment. 

(6) Ecclesiastes (iii. 17) refers to it in the words, “I had 
said in my heart that God will judge the righteous and the 
wicked; and in xii. 14, that he will bring every work into 
judgment and every secret thing whether it be good or 
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whether it be evil. In iii. 20 he says that men shall return to 
dust and in xii. 7 that the dust shall return to the earth as it 
was and the spirit to God who gave it. 

c. The Book of Enoch, etc. 

(1) In the Book of Noah (x. 6) we read of “the day of 
the great judgment” when Azazel “shall be cast into the 
fire’; and in x. 11, 12 that Semjaza and his associate angels 
are to be bound fast till the day of their judgment, the judg- 
ment that is for ever and ever. 

(2) Inthe First Section of Enoch (xvi. 1) it is said that 
the giants shall destroy until the day of the consummation, 
the great judgment over the Watchers and the godless; in 
xxv. 4, that no mortal is permitted to touch the fragrant 
tree of life until the great judgment, when the Holy Great 
One, the Lord of Glory, the Eternal King shall sit on his 
throne and take vengeance on all and bring everything to its 
consummation for ever; and in xxvii. 2, there is mention of 
an accursed valley which shall be the place of judgment (or 
habitation). 

(3) In Section Two of Enoch (xc. 20-27) we are told 
that “a throne was erected in the pleasant land and the Lord 
of the sheep sat himself thereon and one took all the sealed 
books and opened those books before the Lord of the sheep.” 
“And the judgment was held first over the stars and they were 
judged and found guilty and likewise the seventy shepherds 
to whom the sheep had been delivered were judged and found 
cuilty and last of all the blinded sheep were judged and found 
guilty and all were cast into a fiery abyss and burned.” 

(4) The Third Section of Enoch does not mention the 
judgment. 

(5) The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs mention the 
judgment three times. Benjamin x. 8, 9 reads: “For the 
Lord judges Israel first for the unrighteousness which 
they have committed and then so shall he judge all the gen- 
tiles’; and Levi. iii, 3 says that “in the second (or third?) 
heaven are the hosts of the armies which are ordained for the 
day of judgment,” and in iv. 1 it is said that “the Lord shall 
execute judgment upon the sons of men.” 
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(6) The Book of Jubilees (xxiii. 11) speaks of “the day_ 
of the great judgment” ; and apparently it is on this day that 
the righteous “shall see all their judgments and all their 
curses on their enemies,” XxXili. 30. 

(7) The Sibylline Books (iii. 56) speak of “the judgment 
of the great king, the deathless God.” 

(8) The Addendato Esther, the Book of Baruch, the Epis- 
tle of Jeremiah, the Story of Zerubbabel, the Additions to 
the Book of Daniel, Tobit and 1 Maccabees do not refer to 
the judgment. 

(9) Judith (xvi. 17) says: “Woe to the nations that rise 
up against my kindred! The Lord Almighty will take ven- 
geance of them in the day of judgment.” 

(10) The Wisdom of Solomon (iv. 8) says that the 
souls of the righteous “shall judge the nations.” 

(11) Second Maccabees (vii. 35, 36) mentions a judg- 
ment, but it is doubtful whether the passage refers to a judg- 
ment in the present life or hereafter. 

(12) The Fourth Section of Enoch (1xxxi. 4) speaks of 
the day of judgment. 

(13) The Fifth Section of Enoch speaks of a final judg- 
ment with the destruction of the present heavens and earth 
and the creation of new ones (xci. 14-16). 

(14) The Sixth Section of Enoch says there will be a 
judgment of the righteous and the wicked, on angels and on 
men. (xcvi. 2-4, xlviii. 2). 

(15) Third and Fourth Maccabees are silent on the subject. 

d. In the Literature of the First Century, A.D. 

(1) All of the Gospels, the Acts, the Revelation, and most 
of the Epistles speak of a judgment. 

(2) The Testament of Hezekiah speaks of the judgment 
once in iv. 18. 

(3) The Vision of Isaiah mentions it in x. 12. 

(4) The Assumption of Moses (x. 3-10) describes how 
the Heavenly One will arise from his royal throne and amid 
the disturbance of earth and sea and sun and stars will pun- 
ish the gentiles and Israel shall be exalted. 
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(5) The Son of Man Vision tells how God’s Son is to 
judge and to destroy the nations of the earth and to defend 
the people of Israel (xiii. 37, 49). 

(6) The Eagle Vision speaks of the Messiah’s making the 
kings of Rome alive for judgment and then destroying them 
(xii. 12). 

(7) The Salathiel Section speaks of the judgment and of 
punishment and salvation after death (vii. 67, 70, 73, 102- 
1OS. Vill. 355-67, 910). 

(8) The Martyrdom of Isaiah, the Ezra Apocalypse, and 
the Ezra Piece, do not mention a judgment. 

(9) In Second Baruch, there is a long and detailed ac- 
count of the judgment extending from xxiv. I to xxx. I. 

(10) In the Zadokite Fragments the judgment is prob- 
ably referred to in ii. 4, where it says that with God are 
“power and might and great fury with flames of fire where- 
in are all the angels of destruction.” (Compare i. 2 and ix. 
125) 

(11) Philo and Josephus are silent on the subject. 

3. As toa Messiah. 

a. Daniel ix. 25, 26 is one of the two Old Testament pas- 
sages where the expected Saviour of Israel is called Messiah. 
The verses read: “Know therefore and understand that from 
the going forth of the commandment to restore and to build 
Jerusalem unto the Messiah the Prince shall be seven weeks, 
and three score and two weeks: the street shall be built again, 
and the wall, even in troublous times. And after three score 
and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not for himself 
or . . .” Inviii. 25 the king of fierce countenance is repre- 
sented as standing up “against the Prince of princes.” In ii. 
34, 45, the deliverer is likened to a stone cut out without 
hands that smote and broke in pieces the image of iron and 
clay. In iii. 25, he may possibly be the Son of God thus 
spoken of. In vii. 13, he is likened to a son of man and comes 
to the Ancient of days and is given dominion and glory and 
a kingdom which shall not pass away. It is possible, also, that 
Michael the prince of x. 21 and the Michael of xii. 1 is none 
other than the Messiah himself. 
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b. The Rest of the Old Testament. 

1. Ps. ii. (which Driver thinks to be pre-exilic and which 
neither Reuss, Cheyne nor W. Robertson Smith places as late 
as the Maccabean times) agrees with Daniel in calling the 
Son of God the Messiah. 

(2) Already in the seed of the woman of Gen. iii. 15 and 
in the Shiloh of xlix. Io we have intimations of the coming 
king who should bruise the head of the serpent. These pas- 
sages are both assigned to J. 

(3) In Num. xx., which is assigned to JE, the Messiah 
is prefigured in the star which was to come out of Jacob, and 
the sceptre which should arise out of Israel. 

(4) The Prince of Peace of Isa. ix. 6, 7 and the root that 
should come forth out of the stem of Jesse and the branch 
out of his roots of Isa. xi. 1, also refer to him. Both of these 
passages are assigned by the critics to the genuine Isaiah. 

(5) The ruler in Israel who, according to Mi. v. 2, should 
come forth from Bethlehem of Judah must refer to the Mes- 
siah, as must also the “Lord” of Ps. cx. 1. 

(6) Of the writers contemporary with Daniel, the Branch 
of Jer. xxiii. 5,6 and xxxili. 15-17 and the Shepherd of Ezek. 
XXXIV. 23-31 clearly indicate the Saviour to come. 

(7) Zechariah, who wrote but a few years after the time 
of Daniel, speaks of him as the Branch (iii. 8, vi. 12), the 
Shepherd (xi. 16, xii. 7), the fountain opened for sin (xiii. 
1), the one from the house of David who was to be pierced 
(xii. 10) and the King who was to come to Zion (ix. 9) and 
the one whose price was thirty pieces of silver (xi. 12). 

(8) Of the fifty-seven psalms assigned by one or more of 
the critics to the Maccabean period only cx. 1, and cxviii. 22 
refer toa Messiah. Dr. Driver ** thought that Ps. cx. “may be 
presumed to be pre-exilic.”” Reuss, Cheyne and W. Robertson 
Smith class Ps. cxviii. as Maccabean, to which date Cheyne 
assigns Ps. cx. also. The verse “The Lorp said unto my 
Lord,” etc. is attributed expressly by the New Testament 


32 LOT, p. 3c. 
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writers and by the Lord himself to David. See Matt. xxii. 49, 
Nites 26) ikosxe 42, Actsitin34: 

c. The Book of Enoch, etc. 

(1) The Book of Noah and the First and Third Sections 
of the Book of Enoch are silent as to a Messiah. 

(2) The Second Section of Enoch (xc. 37) speaks of a 
white bull with large horns whom all the beasts of the field 
and all the birds of the air feared and to whom they made 
petitions all the time. 

(3) The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs says in Judah 
xxiv. 5, 6: “Then shall the sceptre of my kingdom shine 
forth, and from your root shall arise a stem, and from it shall 
grow a rod of righteousness to the gentiles, to judge and 
save all that call upon the Lord.” In Judah xxiv. I-3, we 
read: “And after these things shall a star arise to you from 
Jacob in peace and a man shall arise like the sun of right- 
eousness, walking with the sons of men in meekness and 
righteousness and no sin shall be found in him,” etc. In Levi 
viii. 14 we read that “‘a king shall arise in Judah and shall 
be beloved as a prophet of the Most High,” etc. Dan., v. 10, 
says that the salvation of the Lord shall arise from Levi. 
Joseph xix. 11 says: “Honor Levi and Judah, for from them 
shall arise unto you one who saveth Israel.” Zebulun ix. 8 
reads: ‘‘After these things shall arise unto you the Lord Him- 
self, the light of righteousness.” In Levi xviii. 1-14 there is 
a long and beautiful description of the new priest to whom 
all the words of the Lord shall be revealed. 

(4) One place only in Jubilees refers to the Messiah. In 
xxxi. 18, 19, in a passage recording an alleged blessing of 
Levi and Judah by Isaac, it is said of Judah in evident imita- 
tion of Gen. xlix. 10 that one of his sons should be a prince 
over the sons of Jacob and that in him should be the help of 
Jacob and the salvation of Israel. 

(5) The Sibylline Books have a long passage (Book III. 
652-818) containing an account of a king sent by God from 
the sunrise who shall give every land relief from the bane of 
war in obedience to the good ordinances of the mighty God. 
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(6) Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, Tobit, Judith, and 1 Mac- 
cabees, do not mention a Messiah. 

(7) The Fifth Section of Enoch speaks of a kingdom 
where God and his Son will be united for ever with the chil- 
dren of earth (cv. 2). 

(8) In the Sixth Section of Enoch the Messiah is called: 

(a) The Son of Man, xlvi. 2-4, xlviii. 2, 9, xlix. 2, 4, li. 5, 
6]ii:.699; hii6, va Ap mie 5 Saline 

(b) God’s Anointed, xlviii. Io. 

(c) The Elect One, xlv.%4: 

(d) He will have universal dominion, sit on the throne 
of his glory, and judge angels and men. 

(9) The Psalms of Solomon call the Messiah, the king, 
the son of David and the servant of God, Ps. xviii. 6. 

(10) The Second, Third, and Fourth Books of Macca- 
bees-and the Fourth Section of Enoch are silent on this sub- 
ject. 

d. The Literature of the First Century A.D. 

(1) The Messiah is mentioned in every book of the New 
Testament. 

(2) The Testament of Hezekiah speaks of “Jesus the 
Lord” (x. 4, 13) and of the “Beloved” (iii. 17, 18, iv. 3, 6, 
9, 13). 

(3) The Vision of Isaiah mentions “the Messiah” (vii. 8, 
12), “the Beloved” (vii. 17, 23), “His Beloved the Christ” 
(viii. 18), “His Beloved the Son” (viii. 15), “the Only Be- 
gotten” (vii. 37), “the Elect One” (viii. 7), “Lord God the 
Lord Christ who will be called Jesus” (ix. 5), “Lord who 
will be called Christ” (ix. 13), “Lord Christ” (ix. 17, 32), 
“That One” (ix. 26, 38), “This One” (ix. 31), “a Certain 
Oper Gixi27)); 

(4) The Son of Man Vision of Fourth Ezra calls the Mes- 
siah “God’s Son” (xiii. 32, 37) and says he is to judge and 
to destroy the earth (xiii. 37, 49) and to defend the people of 
Israel (xiii. 49). 

(5) The Esra Piece speaks of Ezra’s translation to be 
with God’s Son, but otherwise does not refer to the Son. 
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(6) The Eagle Vision mentions a Messiah who is to 
spring from the seed of David and make the kings of Rome 
alive for judgment and destruction (xii. 32). 

(7) The Martyrdom of Isaiah, the Assumption of Moses, 
the Ezra Apocalypse, and the Salathiel Section do not men- 
tion a personal Messiah. 

(8) The Zadokite Fragments (ii. 10) say that God 
through his Messiah will make known his Holy Spirit. Also, 
in Text B, ix. 3 quotes Zech. xiii. 7 where the shepherd re- 
fers to the Messiah; and in ix. 8 the sceptre of Gen. 49, Io 
“appears to denote the Messiah.” In ix. 10 (B), 29 (B), the 
sword of the Messiah is spoken of. 

4. As to Angels. 

a. The Book of Daniel. 

(1) In iii. 25, Nebuchadnezzar says that he saw four men 
in the midst of the fire and that the form of the fourth was 
like to a “son of gods” (cp. Gen. vi. 3). In iil. 22, this fourth 
man is called an angel. 

(2) In iv. 17 we read of “the decree of the watchers and 
the demand by the word of the holy ones”; and in iv. 23 it 
speaks of “a watcher and a holy one coming down from 
heaven” and announcing the decree. 

(3) In vi. 22 God is said to have “sent his angel who shut 
the mouths of the lions.” 

(4) In vii. 10, “a thousand thousands minister unto the 
Ancient of days and ten thousand times ten thousand stand 
before Him.” 

(5) In x. 5, Daniel saw “one man” clothed in linen, etc. 
DO nalsor xi. 6,.7- 

(6) In x. 16, one like the similitude of the sons of a man 
(Adam) touched his lips, etc. 

(7) In x. 18, one like the appearance of a man (Adam) 
came and strengthened him. 

(8) In viii. 13, Daniel heard “one holy one” speaking to 
another holy one. 

(9) Inviii, 16, Gabriel is mentioned. In ix. 21, he is called 
the man Gabriel (cp. Gen. xxxil. 24). 
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(10) In x. 13, 21, xiii. 1, Michael the prince or “the great 
prince” or “‘one of the chief princes” is mentioned. 

b. In the other Books of the Old Testament we find: 

(1) The angel of Jehovah, Gen. xvi. 7, 9, 10, II, xxii. II, 
$5, xo ii 2; Num: xiin22,. 23) 24925, 20227, 3h) 42, 64, 
ae, Jud. ii. t,.4,¥. 23, Vie 11, 12) 207 eee eg Ge 
r7, 18,20, 21,7 2 ‘Samy xxiv, 10; Kise Gee ge S, 
xix35, 1(Chr) xxis 12) 15,16) 187-30, Pixon Opacxe Ss 
6; :lsaoxxxvit, 36, Zech. 4. 19,12) iil. 1/7596, aise, elaine 

(2) The angel of God, Gen. xxi. 17, xxxi. 11, Ex. xiv. 19, 
Jud, vi. 12;xni. 9,<1' Sam: Xxi, 0, 2'Saim, ive 87, 20, Seiaes 23: 

(3) The angels of God, Gen. xxxii. 2. 

(4) Angel (alone), Gen. xxiv. 7, 40, xlviii. 16, Ex. xxiii. 
20, 23; XXX, 34, xxxidg NU xk ON Sanh oer 
pant. 18) xix.igy 1 Chri xc 2 20/27, 2 Cit omnes 
LeCiNAT 3, TA, 13, Fei, 6; ivi 5, -4a Sy Io via 
Mal. iii. 1. 

(5) Angels of God, Gen. xxxii. 2. 

(6) Angels (alone), Ps. xci. 11, ciii. 20, civ. 4, xclviii. 2. 

(7) Evil angels, Ps. xxviii. 49. 

(8) Angel of his presence, Isa. lxiii. 9. 

(9) Angel of the Covenant, Mal. iii. 1. 

(10) Angel of the Lord of hosts, Mal. ii. 7. 

(11) Cherubim, Gen. itt. 24). Ps. xvii. 10) Ezines eis 
(et passim), xi. 22, xxviii. 14, 16. 

(12) Seraphim, Isa. vi. 2, 6. 

(13) A man clothed with linen, Ez. ix. 2, 3, 11, x, 2; 6, 7 

(14) Sons of God, Gen. vi. 3 (?), Deut. xxxii. 19, Job 
iP ORNATE 

(15) Gods, Ps. viii. 6. 

(16) Twenty thousand thousands of angels (]N3¥), 
Ps, Ixviii. 18. 

(17) Mighty (angels?), Ps. Ixxviii. 25, Joel iii. rr. 

(18) Holy Ones, Deut. xxxiii. 3 (?), Job v. 1, xv. 15, 
Zech xivns, Ps, Lexxixy6, & 

(19) Sons of the Mighty, Ps. xxix. 1, Ixxxix, 6. 

(20) Watchmen, Isa. Ixii. 6. 
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(21) The host of the high ones, Isa. xxiv. 21. 

(22) Morning Stars, Job xxxviii. 7. 

(23) Members of God’s council, Job i., Ps. Ixxxix. 7, I 
Ie. 

(24) Guardian Angels, Ps. xxxiv. 8, xci. II. 

(25) Intercessors, Job. v. I. 

(26) Punishers of the wicked, Ps. Ixxviii. 49. 

(27) (The) Satan, Zech. iii. 1, 2’, Job, i-ii (passim), Ps. 
ciesOy 1 Chraxxt: I: 

(28) Demons “shedim,” Ps. cvi. 37. 

(29) Satyr (? s@ir), Isa. xxxiv. 14. 

(30) Night Monster (Lilith), Isa. xxxiv. 14. 

(31) Deep (?Tehom) Deut. xxxiii. 13, Ps. cxlviii. 7. 

(32) -Rahab, leamlico, Psuixxxix: 10, Job ix.13,(xxvi. 
R213: 

(33) Leviathan, Job iii. 8, Ps. xxiv. 14. 

(34)0 Azazel; Lev.xvi.:8; 107, 26. 

(35) Princes of God, LXX version of Deut. xxxii. 

(36) Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs do not speak of 
angels and in all the fifty-seven psalms assigned by one or 
more critics to the second century, B.C., we find angels re- 
ferred to only in Psalm ecxlviii. 2. 

c. The Book of Enoch, etc. 

(1) The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs mention Satan 
and Beliar by name. They speak, also, of the angel of God, 
of angels of the presence, of watchers, and archangels. 

(2) The Book of Jubilees mentions by name Mastema 
(Satan) and Beliar. It speaks, also, of angels of the presence, 
and of guardian angels and of angels of the wood, fire, 
clouds, etc. It describes the creation and circumstances of 
the fallen angels, their marrying the daughters of men, their 
judgment and punishment. 

(3) The Sibylline Books mention the angel Beliar. 

(4) The Book of Noah is almost entirely an imaginative 
explanation of the “sons of God” of Gen. vi. 2, giving their 
names, duties, teachings, sins, judgment, and punishment. 

(a) vi. 7, 8 gives the names of the eighteen chiefs of 
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tens, and Ixix. 2, 3, the names of twenty-one chiefs over 
hundreds and over fifties and over tens. In alphabetical order 
the eighteen are Ananel, Armaros, Arakiba, Asael, Baraqijal, 
Batarel, Danel, Ezeqeel, Jomjael, Kokabiel, Rameel, Sami- 
azaz, Samsapeel, Sariel, Satarel, Tamiel, Turel, Zaqiel. Over 
all these Semjaza was chief. In Ixvi. 2, 3 the names are given 
as, Armaros, Armen, Artaqifa, Azazel (two of this name), 
Baragqiel, Batarjal, Busasejal, Danjal, Hananel, Jetrel, Koka- 
bel, Neqael, Rumael, Rumjal, Samjaza, Simapesiel, Tumael, 
Turael, Turel (two of this name). To these are added in 
verses 4-12 the names Asbeel, Gadreel, Jeqon, Kasdja, and 
Penemue. Allowing for differences of spelling we have here 
the names of thirty-seven fallen angels. 

(b) In ix. 1 four good angels are named (Michael, Ra- 
phael, Uriel, and Gabriel), who are called “holy ones” (ix. 
3, lx. 4). These intercede with the Lord of the Ages for the 
souls of men (ix. 3, 4). Another good angel, Phanuel, is 
named in liv. 6. 

(c) The “angel of peace,” liv. 4, Ix. 24. 

(d) An “angel of punishment,” Ixvi. 1. 

(e) An angel (without name), Ix. 4, 9, 11, lxviii. 5. 

(f£) Spirits of the hoar-frost, hail, and snow are called 
angels, Ix. 17; also, spirits of the mist, the rain, and the dew, 
18-21. 

(g) Angels (without names), x. 7, cvi. 6, Ixvii. 4, 7, 11, 
12, lxnraes. 

(hw Watchers goers: 

(i) “Angels, children of the heaven,” vi. 2. These are said 
to have been two hundred in number (vi. 6). 

(j) The angels are a thousand thousands and a thousand 
times ten thousand, Ix. 1. 

(k) “Satans” are mentioned in Ixv. 6 where they seem 
to be distinguished from the angels. 

(1) The duties, or functions, of the bad angels are men- 
tioned at length in viii. 3, and of angels in xx. 

(m) The duties of the good angels are mentioned in ix. 
I, 4:RiT, Ixn2) 21,23) Ixvi) aberiimey iis 48. 
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(5) In the First Section of the Book of Enoch. 

(a) Of the evil angels, Azazel only is mentioned, xiii. 1. 

(b) There are some holy angels “who watch” (xx. 2-8), 
and whose names are Michael, Raphael, Uriel, and Raguel, 
Saraqiel, Gabriel and Remiel. See also xxiv. 6, xx. 3, 6, Xxxii. 
Onin Xl An XR A, XXVil. 2) XX1.S) 0; 

(c) Watchers are mentioned (xvi. 1), who are called 
holy (xv. 9), eternal (xiv. 1), heavenly (xii. 4), children 
Ou heaven. (XP. 3; kil. 2°44 16,157): 

(d) Holy one (xiv. 25), the most holy ones (xiv. 23), 
seven holy angels (xx. 2-8). 

(e) Seven stars of heaven, xxi. 6. 

(f{) Angels (alone), xxxvi. 4, prisons of angels, xxi. Io, 
Av. 21. 

(g) Giants (= evil spirits), xv. 8. 

(h) “Ten thousand times ten thousand” angels, xxi. 24. 

(6) The Second Section of Enoch calls Azazel a star 
(Ixxxvi. 1), speaks of the angels of heaven (lxxxiv. 4) and 
calls the angels “white men” (Ixxxvii. 2). Probably, also, 
the ‘‘seventy shepherds” of Ixxxix. 59 are angels. 

(7) In the Third Section of Enoch angels are mentioned 
once (xci. 15) and holy angels once (xcili. 2). 

(8) The Song of the Three Children speaks twice of the 
angel of the Lord, vss. 26, 37. 

(9) Susannah mentions the angel of the Lord (vs. 45) 
and the angel of God (vss. 55, 59). 

(10) Bel and the Dragon mentions the angel of the Lord 
in vss. 36, 39. 

(11) Tobit mentions: 

(a) Raphael by name, iii. 17, xii. 15. 

(b) Guardian angels, v. 17, 22. 

(c) Holy angels, xi. 14. 

(d) Seven angels, xii. 15. 

(e) Asmodeus, an evil demon, iii. 8, and elsewhere. 

(12) Ecclesiasticus refers to angels in xxxix. 28, xli. 2, 
45, xlviii. 1, but only in passages cited from the canonical 
books of the Old Testament. 
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(13) The Addenda to Esther represent Esther as saying 
that the king of Persia appeared to her as an angel of God, 
13. 

(14) The Epistle of Jeremiah mentions an angel in vs. 7. 

(15) The Book of Baruch mentions devils, iv. 7. 

(16) The Book of Wisdom mentions the devil, ii. 24, and 
speaks of angels’ food, xvi. 20. 

(17) Judith, 1 Maccabees, the Prayer of Manasseh, and 
the Story of Zerubbabel are silent as to angels. 

(18) The Sixth Section of Enoch (xxxvii-lxxi) speaks 
or 

(a) A righteous angel, xxxix. 5. 

(b) Four angels of the presence (Michael, Raphael, 
Sahiel, and Phanuel), xl. 9. 

(c) Thousands of thousands and ten thousand times ten 
thousand, xl. 1. 

(d) The angel of peace, xliil. 3, lit. 3, liv. 4. 

(e) Angels of punishment, liii. 3, Ivi. 1. 

Cf) SSatanphiite 4:6: 

(2). Azazeldiingseuly.a4y 

(h) The host of God, Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophan- 
nim, Ixi. Io. 

(1) The holy ones, Ixi. ro. 

(19) Third and Fourth Maccabees, and the Psalms of 
Solomon are silent on the subject of angels. 

(20) In Second Maccabees ‘the terrible rider” and the 
two men notable in strength who smote at and scourged 
Heliodorus were probably angels (iii. 25, 26), as were also 
“the five comely men upon horses” of x. 29, and “the one in 
white clothing” of xi. 8. Judas, in xv. 22 refers to the angel 
who smote the host of Sennacherib and prays for God to 
“send a good angel” to go before the Jewish army. 

(21) Third Maccabees speaks of two angels glorious and 
terrible who appeared to Eleazar the high priest. 

(22) The Fourth Section of Enoch speaks of seven holy 
ones (Ixxxi. 5) and gives the names of the four leaders who 
divide the four parts of the year and their three followers. 
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These seven are named Milkiel, Hel’emmelek, Mel’ejal, 
Narel, Adnar’el, Ijasusa’el, "Elome’el. The leaders under 
them are called Birka’el, Zelebs’el, Hilujaseph, Gida’yal, 
Ke’el, He’el, and Asfa’el (Ixxxi. 13-20). Uriel also is men- 
tioned in lxxiv. 2, Ixxv. 3, 4, and is the one who shows things 
to Enoch. 

(23) The Fifth Section of Enoch (xci-civ) mentions 
the holy angels (xci. 2) and the wicked (xci. 15). Angels 
are said to place the prayers of the righteous for a memorial 
before the Most High (xcix. 3, c. 1) to gather the works for 
judgment (c. 4) and to be guardians over the righteous (c. 
5). 

d. The Literature of the First Century A.D. 

(1) The Martyrdom of Isaiah speaks of the angel Sam- 
maelci. 1150111, sammael Malchiray 1,8, Beliar, 1.8, 9; ii1.°4; 
ili. II, 51, and Satan, ii. 2, 7, and of Satan’s angels, ii. 2. 

(2) The Testament of Hezekiah mentions Sammael, iii. 
13, Beliar, iii. 13, iv. 2, 16, Beliar and his armies, iv. 14, and 
the angels and armies of the holy ones, iv. 14. 

(3) The Vision of Isaiah mentions: 

(a) By name, Sammael, vii. 9, and Satan, xi. 43, vii. 9. 

(b) An angel who was sent to make the prophet see, vi. 
Savile Ld, 20,25. 

(c) A glorious angel, vii. 2. 

(d) Angel of death, ix. 16, x. 14. 

(e) Angels about the throne, vii. 14-16, 19. 

(£) Angels of fire and Sheol, x. 10. 

(g) Angels of the air, x. 30. 

(h). Angels of Satan, vii. 9. 

(i) Sammael and his hosts, vii. 9. 

(j) Angel of the Holy Spirit, vii. 23, ix. 36, 39, 40, x. 4, 
Rivas 433: 

(k) Princes, angels, and powers of the world, x. 12. 

(1) Princes and powers of this world, x. 15. 

(m)-Angels (alone); vil. 22,27, 37, 1x. 6,°28, 29, 42, 
Wilt) 2.05) 10; x. 10: 

(4) The Zadokite Fragments mention the angels of de- 
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struction, ii. 4.°° Belial, also, is named in vi. 9, 10, vil. 19, 
sae: 

(5) The Assumption of Moses mentions Satan and an 
angel, x. 2. 

(6) The Ezra Apocalypse mentions only the angel who 
came to speak to him. 

(7) The Son of Man Vision, the Ezra Piece, and the Eagle 
Vision and the parts added by the Redactor do not mention 
angels. 

(8) The Salathiel Section mentions : 

(a) The angel who had been sent unto him, v. 31, vii. 
103.26. 

(b) Armies of angels, vi. 3. 

(c) Angels who guard the souls of the righteous, vii. 85, 
95. 

(d) By name Jeramiel, iv. 36, and Uriel, v. 20, x. 28. 

(9) The Apocalypse of Baruch speaks of the creation of 
the angels, xxi. 6, of their fall, lvi. 11-13, of armies of them, 
xlviii. 10, li. 11, lix. 10, of the angel of death, xxi. 6, and 
names Ramiel, lv. 3, xiii. 6. 

(10) The New Testament books mention Michael, Gabriel, 
Satan, and Beelzebub.*® 


SPECIAL CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the evidence given above it will be obvious to 
the attentive reader who makes a résumé and a comparison 
of the documents, 

1. That of the books put by the critics themselves in the 
second century B.C., only three out of the seventy-nine® 
make any kind of reference to a resurrection. 

a. The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs is the only one 
which distinctly mentions a resurrection. It has four such 
references, of which only that in Benjamin x. 6-8 refers to 


35 Said by Charles to be an interpolation. 

36 For further information, see Bernard in Hastings’ Dictionary. 

87 In this total the 57 O. T. Psalms assigned by the critics to this period 
and the three additions to Daniel, Susannah, Bel and the Dragon, and 
the Prayer of the Three Children each count as one. 
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the resurrection of some to shame. Since the critics place the 
composition of this work between 137 and 105 B.C., it can- 
not have influenced the author of Daniel, even if he wrote as 
late as 164 B.C. On the other hand, the author of the Testa- 
ments may have been influenced by Daniel, whether the latter 
was written in 164 or 535 B.C. 

b. As to the testimony to a resurrection of the parts of 
Enoch, assigned by Prof. Charles to the second century B.C., 
it will be observed that the Third Section contains only a 
veiled reference to it, and that the First Section says of it 
only that the righteous shall after the judgment live a long 
life on earth, the implication being that they shall live this 
life in the resurrected body. 

c. That the statement of Daniel is nearest in form and 
sense to that of Isa. xxvi. 19, which even the critics do not 
place later than the fourth century B.C. 

2. That Daniel and Enoch are not the only books which 
refer to the judgment, and that their statements are not iden- 
tical. 

a. That there will be a judgment is stated not merely in 
Daniel and the Book of Enoch but also, Isa. xlii. 1-4, Joel tit. 
o-1 7, andun’ Pss.ix,7, 8, i. 5, ixxvi.io, and Ixvii. 43; 

b. That it will be set is stated not merely in Daniel and 
Enoch but also in Isa. xlii. 4 and Ps. x. 7. 

c. That the books will be opened is stated only in Daniel 
and in Section Two of Enoch which is assigned to the first 
century B.C. 

d. That the Ancient of days will come is stated in Daniel, 
but not in Enoch. 

e. That judgment will be given to the saints of the Most 
High is stated in Daniel, but not in Enoch. 

f. In Daniel the kings and nations of earth will be con- 
demned, whereas in Enoch it is the evil angels and the god- 
less. 

3. That, with regard to the Messiah the ideas of Daniel are 
distinctive: 

a. The name “Messiah” as applied to the future redeemer 
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of Israel, is found in the literature up to the year 100 B.C., 
only in Daniel and Ps. ii. 2. 

b. The phrase “Messiah the Prince” is found nowhere 
except in Damiel. 

c. The phrase “Prince of princes’ is found nowhere 
else, though Prince of Peace occurs in Isa. ix. 6. The prince 
of Ezekiel xxxiv. 24 renders a Hebrew word differing from 
that found in Daniel. 

d. The title “stone” is found outside of Daniel only in Isa. 
XXvili. 16 and Ps. cxviii. 22. 

e. The title “son of gods” occurs nowhere else, but the 
Messiah is called God’s son in Ps. ii. 7, Isa. ix. 6. 

f. “Son of man” as a title of the Messiah does not occur 
outside of Daniel till the first century B.C. In Ezekiel it is 
appropriated to the prophet himself. 

g. If Michael the prince be the Messiah, he is so named 
elsewhere only in the Revelation of St. John. 

h. That Messiah was to be “cut off’’ is stated also in Isa. 
liti. 8, but nowhere else except in Mk. ix. 12, Lk. xxiv. 26. 

1. The statement and figure of the breaking of the image is 
found nowhere except in Daniel. 

j. The glory and the kingdom find their best analogy in 
Zech. 1x. 10. 

Of the early parts of Enoch, the fragments of the Book of 
Adam, and the First and Third Sections are absolutely silent 
with regard to a Messiah. The Second Section (from the 
first century B.C.) refers to him but once and that under the 
figure of a white bull whom all the beasts of the field and all 
the birds of the air feared and to whom they made petitions 
all the time! This is the only “approximation” of Enoch to 
Daniel concerning the doctrine of the Messiah. It will be seen 
that Daniel approximates to Isaiah four times, to Zechariah 
once, and to the Second Psalm twice. The other phrases and 
titles used of the Messiah by Daniel are all peculiar to him- 
self. 

4. With regard to Angels it will be noted: 

a. Inthe books of the Old Testament outside Daniel, 
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(1) They are mentioned in Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus 
(?), Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Chronicles, Isaiah, Joel, Zechariah, Malachi, Psalms 
and Job. 

(2) That, if we take demons, or evil spirits, to be angels 
we have Lilith, Sa’ir, and Rahab mentioned by name in Isai- 
ah; Shedu in Deut. and Ps. cxlviii; Leviathan in Job and Ps. 
Ixxiv; Rahab in Isa., Ps. Ixxxix., and Job; Azazel in Leviti- 
cus (HH); Satan in 1-Chron., Zech.,; Job, Ps. cix. 

(3) That classes of angels seem to be denoted by the Sera- 
phim, Cherubim, Shedim and by the Princes of God. 

(4) That angels are distinguished as holy, guardian, 
mighty, watchers, intercessors, sons of God, punishers of the 
wicked, members of God’s council, and as evil and tempters 
of mankind, and that they are practically innumerable, being 
a host and thousands of thousands. 

b. That the New Testament agrees with Daniel in almost 
every particular. It speaks of the angels as mighty and strong, 
as guardians, as mediators, as punishers of the wicked, as 
surrounding the throne of God, of evil angels, of the Devil 
as a tempter, of ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands, and it names Michael, Gabriel, Satan or 
Diabolos, Beelzebub and Abaddon or Apollyon. 

c. That the treatment of angels differs in the four sections 
of the Book of Enoch and that in no one of the sections can 
it be fairly said that there is an “approximation” of the 
treatment of angels with that of Daniel. Thus, 

(1) In the Third Section of Enoch the angels are men- 
tioned but twice, once with the epithet “holy.” 

(2) In the Second Section of Enoch, angels are men- 
tioned only three times certainly and possibly four times. 
They are called “‘angels of heaven,’ “white men,” one of 
them “Azazel,’”’ and “seventy shepherds” are spoken of. Not 
one of these phrases, nor the name Azazel, occurs in Daniel. 

(3) The First Section of Enoch and the Book of Noah 
both agree with Daniel and other books of the Old Testa- 
ment, 
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(a) In expressing a belief in angels. 

(b) In giving names to some of them. 

(c) In arranging them in classes, or ranks. 

(d) In mentioning ‘“‘watchers.” This designation of angels 
is found also in Isa, lxii. 6. 

(e) Further, Daniel agrees with the Book of Noah alone, 
in speaking of angels as a thousand thousand and ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand. A similar phrase is found also in 
Rev. v. ii. The First Section of Enoch has the latter part of 
this phrase “ten thousand times ten thousand” (cp. Ps. 
Ixviii. 18). 

(f{) Daniel agrees with the First Section alone of Enoch 
in designating angels as “holy.” This designation is found, 
also, in Job v. 1,.xv. 155 Zech. xiv. 5, Ps. Ixxxix.6, 8, and 
Deut. xxxili. 3 (?). 

(4) The First Section of Enoch and the Book of Noah 
disagree with Daniel in the following particulars: 

(a) Daniel introduces angels merely incidentally, whether 
as messengers to communicate the will of God or as agents 
for the deliverance or strengthening of His servants; where- 
as in both the Book of Noah and the First Section of Enoch, 
the angels are the subject of the discourse and the whole nar- 
ration is taken up with the story of the “sons of God” of 
Gene Vis 

(b) Daniel mentions good angels only, whereas the Book 
of Noah and the First Section of Enoch are concerned almost 
entirely with the angels who fell. 

(c) Daniel names two good angels alone, whereas the 
Book of Noah mentions four good angels and thirty-seven 
wicked angels, and the First Section of Enoch mentions by 
name one bad angel and seven holy ones. 

(d) The Book of Noah speaks of two hundred “angels, 
children of heaven,” of spirits of hoar-frost, hail, snow, 
mist, rain and dew, of an angel of peace and of an angel of 
punishment, and of Satans. Daniel never refers to any of 
these. 

(e) The First Section of Enoch calls angels “‘stars” and 
“giants.” Daniel never does this. 
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(£) The duties, or functions, of the angels both good and 
bad are given at length and specifically both in the Book of 
Noah and the First Section of Enoch. Daniel never refers 
to their duties as such and leaves us to infer them from the 
words which they spake and the actions they performed. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The following general conclusions may be drawn from 
the above discussion and special conclusions. 

1. That of the four doctrines cited by Dr. Driver it cannot 
be fairly said that the teachings of Daniel approximate to 
those of the early parts of the book of Enoch, seeing that no 
one of these parts expressly mentions all of the doctrines. 

2. That on the doctrine of the resurrection, Daniel approx- 
imates most nearly the teachings of Isa. xxvi.; on that of the 
judgment, he makes a slight advance on the teachings of 
Joel, Isaiah and certain of the psalms, but agrees in only one 
particular with any one of the Sections of Enoch alone; that 
on the matter of the Messiah, his closest approximations are 
to Isaiah, Zechariah and certain of the psalms; and that on 
the doctrine of angels he is unique as far as the pre-Christian 
literature is concerned and is approximated only by the Book 
of the Revelation of St. John. 

3. It is asserted by Dr. Driver that whether or not, in one 
or two instances, the development of the four doctrines of 
the resurrection, judgment, Messiah, and angels “may have 
been partially moulded by foreign influences, they undoubt- 
edly mark a later phase of revelation than that which is set 
before us in [most of] the other books of the Old Testa- 
ment.’’** 

If by “revelation,” Dr. Driver had meant what the New 
Testament and the Christian Church have always meant by 
it (that is, a making known to man by God of certain ideas 
in accordance with his good pleasure), we cannot see why 
God could not have revealed the ideas of Daniel in the 
sixth century B.C., as well as in the second. If the old view 
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of the dates of the books is taken, Daniel would still repre- 
sent a comparatively late view of these four doctrines. More- 
over there is no doubt that the doctrine of angels is more fully 
developed in Daniel than in any other book of the Old Testa- 
ment, the nearest approximation being in Zechariah, another 
prophecy of the sixth century. As to the resurrection, Isaiah 
Xxvi. 29, and, as to the judgment, Joel iii. are as fully de- 
veloped as Daniel; and as to the Messiah, the teachings of 
the other books of the Old Testament such as Isaiah, Zecha- 
riah, and certain of the psalms, though different in some re- 
spects from Daniel, are in the view of the New Testament 
writers, (and we think of any fair minded critic) more ex- 
plicit, and just as important and highly developed as any- 
thing in Daniel. Dr. Driver, and those who agree with him, 
think and say that God must have revealed his ideas in a 
certain order of time and in the midst of certain circum- 
stances and temporal conditions. Having assumed this order 
and these conditions, it seems “‘undoubtedly” true, that this 
or that prophecy must have been written or spoken at a cer- 
tain place and time. “Undoubtedly,” if the doctrines could 
all be proven to be late, the books containing them would be 
late. “Undoubtedly,” if the books, or parts of books, con- 
taining the doctrines could be proven to be late, the doctrines 
also would be late. But undoubtedly, also, it is not fair to 
say without positive proof that the doctrines are late because 
they are in certain books or parts of books, and that the books 
or parts of books are late because they contain the doctrines. 
This, however, is exactly what the critics do. One of their 
principal reasons for putting Isa. xxiv.-xxvi. and Job late is 
the fact that the doctrine of the resurrection is taught in 
them. Joel is said to be late because of its prophecy on the 
judgment and the kingdom. 

Lastly, might I be pardoned for asking a question to 
which I would like to have an answer? If the absence of any 
reference to these doctrines is a proof that the earlier proph- 
ets and psalmists did not know anything about them, how 
about the fifty-seven psalms, Ecclesiastes, and other parts of 
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the Old Testament which the critics put in the time of the 
Greek domination and many of them as late even as the Mac- 
cabean times? Why is First Maccabees altogether silent on 
all of them and Ecclesiasticus substantially so? If the absence 
of all reference to a resurrection in Zechariah, Haggai, Mala- 
chi and Chronicles proves that Daniel was written later than 
they were, why does the silence of the Third and Fourth 
Sections of the Book of Enoch, of Jubilees, of the Sibylline 
Oracles, of the Addenda to Esther and Daniel, of Tobit, 
Judith, First, Third and Fourth Maccabees, the Book of 
Baruch, the Book of Wisdom, and the Psalms of Solomon 
not show that Daniel was not written till after they were? 
Finally, since Haggai, Malachi, Chronicles, and Ezra-Nehe- 
miah, are absolutely silent on most, or all, of these four 
doctrines, how do the critics know what were the views of 
the authors of these books upon these doctrines? Or, if 
we hold that the doctrines as expounded in Daniel are not 
his own opinions on these doctrines, but are really revela- 
tions from God, do the critics mean to insinuate that God 
could not have revealed them to the authors of these books, 
if He had thought it well so to do? Is it necessary to suppose 
that every author of a book must have told all he knew on 
every subject, or that God must have given the same message 
to every writer of the same period, no matter what may have 
been the purpose of his writing, or the work he had to do? 


Princeton. R. D. Witson. 


IS GOD ALMIGHTY? 


II. OMNIPOTENCE AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


It was a remark of the late Theodore L. Cuyler that “God 
reigns, even if the devil is trying to.” The fact that God 
reigns brings confidence and assurance, while the fact that the 
devil is trying to (and trying very hard today) should lead 
to watchfulness, prayer and the putting on of the whole 
armor of God. To say that God reigns in history and nature 
and over the destinies of men is practically to say that God 
is omnipotent; while to say that the devil is trying to reign 
is to bring up the problem of evil which has always been an 
obstacle to belief in omnipotence. 

Following a previous review of the Biblical data* we wish 
in this paper to consider the relation between the doctrine of 
omnipotence and religious experience, keeping especially in 
mind the two points of the value which the doctrine may have 
for religious experience and the confirmation it may receive 
in the religious life and achievements of those who believe 
in it. 

In his Varieties of Religious Experience William James 
contends that certain “metaphysical attributes” of Deity such 
as aseity, necessariness, immateriality, simplicity, indivisi- 
bility, etc., make no definite connection with life and that 
their truth or falsity makes no vital difference to a man’s 
religion. With what he calls the “moral attributes,’ however, 
the case is otherwise. “Pragmatically, they stand on an en- 
tirely different footing. They positively determine fear and 
hope and expectation, and are foundations for the saintly 
life. It needs but a glance at them to show how great is their 
significance. God’s holiness, for example: being holy, God 
can will nothing but good. Being omnipotent, he can secure 
its triumph. Being omniscient, he can see us in the dark. 
Being just, he can punish us for what he sees. Being loving, 
he can pardon too. Being unalterable, we can count on him 
securely. These qualities enter into connection with our life, 
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it is highly important that we should be informed concern- 
ing them. If dogmatic theology really does prove beyond 
dispute that a God with characters like these exists, she may 
well claim to give a solid basis to religious sentiment.’? On 
pragmatic principles one would think that the admitted utility 
of belief in these doctrines is the strongest possible reason 
for holding them to be true. James contents himself with 
saying, however, that it stands as ill with the dogmatic proof 
of these attributes as it does with the arguments for the ex- 
istence of God.’ 

Instead of discussing in the abstract the relation between 
religious experience and belief in omnipotence, it will be more 
profitable and interesting to seek for illustrations of this con- 
nection in the lives of some outstanding saints and heroes of 
the faith. To turn to the Scriptures for these illustrations 
would be to traverse again in part the ground we have already 
gone over. Because they all had faith in the almighty power 
of God, Abraham believed in a God who could raise the dead. 
Moses led the children of Israel through the Red Sea, and 
Joshua through the Jordan; Deborah sang that the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera, and Gideon led his band 
against the hosts of Midian; David went against Goliath in 
the name of the Lord crying that the battle is the Lord’s, 
and Jonathan went to the camp of the Philistines saying, 
“There is no restraint to the Lord to save by many or by 
few” (1 Sam. xiv. 6); Asa went into the battle crying, “It 
is nothing with thee to help, whether with many, or them that 
have no power” (2 Chron. xiv. 11, A. V.) ; Hezekiah prayed 
against Sennacherib, “Save us out of his hand that all the 
kingdoms of the earth may know that thou Jehovah art God 
alone” (2 Ki. xix. 19); Elijah called down fire from heaven, 
saying, ““The God that answereth by fire let him be God” (1 
Ki. xviii. 24) ; Isaiah saw across the centuries the kingdom 
of righteousness and of peace; Jeremiah, against the back- 
ground of doom and disaster, caught the gleams of a mighty 
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hope; Ezekiel foresaw displays of almighty power which 
would convince the world that God is the Lord; the Hebrew 
children were delivered from the fiery furnace and Daniel 
from the lions’ mouths; Mary became blessed among women 
believing that no word of God was void of power (Luk. I. 
37); John the Baptist declared that of these stones God could 
raise up children to Abraham (Matt. iii. 3); the early dis- 
ciples at Jerusalem spoke the word of God with boldness 
(Acts iv. 22, 31) ; and the Apostle Paul could say, “I can do 
all things in him that strengtheneth me” (Phil. iv. 13). With 
all these heroes of the faith their belief in the omnipotence of 
God was no perfunctory assent to a creed, but was a mighty 
dynamic bringing courage to their hearts and strength to 
their arms. In this faith they “subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the power of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, from weakness were made strong, waxed mighty in 
war, turned to flight armies of aliens” (Heb. xi. 33, 34). 
Without this faith there would have been a radical difference 
not only in their religious experience but in the issue of their 
lives and in the whole course of Biblical history. In fact 
without this faith, to put it bluntly, there would have been no 
Biblical history at all. 

In the religious convictions of the Biblical characters the 
attribute of omnipotence was of course not abstracted from 
the other Divine attributes. We may say that the two pillars 
upon which their faith was supported were the omnipotence 
and the faithfulness of God: God is able and God is faithful. 
When the promise of a son, humanly speaking impossible of 
fulfilment, was given to Abraham and Sarah, Abraham be- 
lieved that what God had promised he was able also to per- 
form (Rom. iv. 21), while Sarah counted him faithful who 
had promised (Heb. xi. 11). Faith in the case of both was 
dependence upon a God who in his character and resources 
could be absolutely depended on. 

These characters of the Bible, it may be said, apart from 
the halo of sainthood which tradition has thrown about them, 
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lived in the golden age of faith, in the age of special revela- 
tion and of dramatic and unexampled displays of Divine 
power. It is otherwise with us upon whom the ends of the 
ages have come. The supernatural, admitting its existence, 
has receded into the background; our emphasis is properly 
and almost necessarily upon the orderly processes of spirit- 
ual development and upon the ethical and social elements in 
religion. Whether God is almighty or not is an academic 
question which may be discussed in the schools but has now 
no vital relation to religious experience. Before accepting this 
verdict we may well ponder a remark made by Dr. Wilbur 
Chapman. When he first studied the lives of men like Abra- 
ham, Moses and Paul he thought that these men were the 
favorites of heaven and that they had a monopoly of God, 
but on deeper study he saw that God had a monopoly of 
them. Perhaps if we can find in modern life men of patri- 
archal faith, of prophetic vision and of apostolic devotion, 
we might discover that with them also belief in the Divine 
omnipotence bulks large in their experience and is in fact the 
secret of their power. 

Fortunately we do not have to look far in recent religious 
biography to find men who in character, zeal and usefulness 
were cast in the apostolic mold. If we were to seek for the 
union in one person of a lofty type of personal piety, con- 
suming zeal to preach or to send the gospel to the regions 
beyond, abundant and unremitting labors continued beyond 
the limit of three-score and ten, executive talent shown in 
the management of large enterprises and the administration 
with scrupulous care of large sums of money, devotion to 
God combined with sympathy for suffering humanity, we 
could find no better examples of the union of these qualities 
than George Miller of Bristol, Hudson Taylor, the founder 
of the China Inland Mission, Andrew Murray of South 
Africa and General William Booth of the Salvation Army. 
Wherever the gospel is preached in the whole world the ex- 
ample of these men of God has quickened faith and caused 
men to give glory to God. The lives of all four, which may 
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now be studied in excellent biographies, afford an inviting 
field for the student of religious experience. 

The life of George Miller of Bristol (1805-1898) almost 
spans the century.* Born in Germany he was as a boy and a 
student, even as a student for the ministry, careless and in- 
deed vicious in his habits. As a boy of sixteen he “was 
already a liar and thief, swindler and drunkard,” and looking 
backward could say, “What a bitter thing is the service of 
Satan, even in this world!’’* The turning point came when as 
a young man of twenty he attended a meeting of devout be- 
lievers and for the first time in his life saw a man on his knees 
praying. Light came to his soul through the “little gospel” of 
John iii. 16. The stages of his preparation for his life’s work 
were rapidly passed. He learned to pray; he came to read and 
love the Bible; he learned to seek guidance from God rather 
than to trust to the judgment of men, even of his own rela- 
tives; he read with intense interest missionary biography and 
decided to devote himself to missionary work; he learned the 
secret of renunciation in giving up his attachment for a young 
woman who did not share his missionary enthusiasm ; and in 
the last two years of his theological studies he learned to trust 
in God for temporal support. Dr. Tholuck at this time recom- 
mended him as tutor to certain American students at Halle, 
one of them being Dr. Charles Hodge. 

It is said to be a mark of genius “if the work of a man’s 
life obeys and fulfils a plan which seems to have been made 
not by him but for him.” It was more than coincidence that 
George Muller enjoyed for two months the free hospitality 
offered to poor theological students by the great Orphan 
House at Halle, founded by A. H. Francke (died 1727) in 
sole dependence for support upon the instrumentalities of 
faith and prayer. This great institution was an object lesson 


4 The life of George Miller may be studied in his journal, The Lord’s 
Dealings with George Miiller (5 vols. London, Nisbet & Co.), or in 
the briefer form of this in The Life of Trust (final edition with intro- 
duction by J. R. Miller, 1898) ; also in A. T. Pierson’s George Miiller of 
Bristol and His Witness to a Prayer-hearing God, 1899. 
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to Miller, and the later study of Francke’s life awakened the 
longing to become himself ‘‘an Elijah to his own generation” 
and to have something to point to “as a visible proof that 
our God and Father is the same faithful God as ever he was; 
as willing as ever to prove himself to be the living God, in 
our day as formerly, to all who put their trust in him.’”* 

The steps which led to the founding of the orphanage at 
Bristol need not be dwelt upon. They include Miiller’s exemp- 
tion from military service in Germany because of physical 
disability; his removal to England hoping to be sent out to 
the foreign field by a London missionary society; his break 
with the management of the society because he believed some 
of their methods to be unscriptural; his preaching for a time 
at Teignmouth relying upon unsolicited gifts for his support; 
his removal with his friend Henry Craik to Bristol, and his 
preaching in the Bethesda Chapel; his gathering in of poor 
children from the streets to teach and to feed them; his 
starting, after the example of John Newton, of an autobio- 
graphical journal, “The Lord’s Dealings with George 
Miller,’ which has been called a new Acts of the Apostles; 
his founding of the “Scriptural Knowledge Institution, for 
Home and Abroad,” whose work attained later world-wide 
proportions; and finally in his thirtieth year, after a study of 
the life of Francke and a prolonged period of prayerful 
waiting upon God, a definite decision to ask from the Father 
of the fatherless but from no human being for a site and 
funds and workers and finally for orphans in order to es- 
tablish a home for “God’s orphans.” 

Coincident with these outward events there was a diligent 
searching of the Scriptures, a growing independence of con- 
ventional opinion, and a growing dependence upon God alone 
alike for guidance and for temporal support, a decision with 
his new bride to obey literally the command, “‘sell what thou 
hast and give alms,” and a burning desire to strengthen the 
faith of believers and to convince unbelievers by providing 
in his generation an object lesson and an ocular proof of the 
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power and faithfulness of God in answer to prayer. “I have 
joyfully dedicated my whole life,” he said later, “to the ob- 
ject of exemplifying how much may be accomplished by 
prayer and faith.”’ It is interesting to note that in this period 
he became through study of the Scriptures an ardent believer 
in the doctrine of election which he had previously rejected, 
and he found in this doctrine with that of perseverance a 
powerful support to his faith. 

The story of the Ashley Downs Orphanage, of which 
George Miller was the founder and the director from his 
thirtieth to his ninety-third year, is too familiar to need to be 
retold. This enterprise, through which ten thousand orphans 
were supported and trained for usefulness, was born, bap- 
tized and continued in prayer. The significant thing in each 
annual report is the statement that ‘‘without any one having 
been personally applied to for anything by me, the sum of 
pounds, etc., was given to me for the orphans as the re- 
sult of prayer to God.”’ The voice of A. H. Francke, he said, 
had spoken to his soul, and he learned from Francke the two- 
fold principles upon which the Bristol work was conducted : 
faith in God as the great Provider and Promiser, and love 
for destitute children especially for the orphans.® 

In times of difficulty and trial of faith he wrestled with 
God like Jacob at Peniel, he pled with God like Elijah on 
Carmel, he even argued with God like Abraham on behalf of 
Sodom, setting forth the explicit reasons why it would be 
for the glory of God to continue and maintain the work 
which was begun in faith for the glory of his name. 

In 1851, when a new orphanage was called for, involving 
an outlay of 35,000 pounds, Miller knew that “naturally” 
the project of securing this sum without asking any human 
being for it was preposterous in a high degree and opposed 
to reason and common sense. He knew that to attempt such _ 
a thing—“naturally”—would, instead of promoting the 
glory of God, make the projector of it a laughing stock and 
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bring religion into disrepute. But hear him as he sets forth 
without rhetoric or emotion but in the calmest and most mat- 
ter-of-fact way the arguments pro and con: 


There must be a limit to my work and service. Answer: That 
is true, but I am not sure that I am come as yet to God’s limit. 
Is it not like “tempting God,” to think of building another 
Orphan House for seven hundred more orphans? Answer: 
“Tempting God” means according to the Holy Scriptures, to 
limit him in any of his attributes. I, by his grace, do not wish 
to limit his power or his willingness to give to me, his poor 
servant, simply in answer to prayer, all the means and every 
other help and blessing which I shall need to build another 
large Orphan House. You will not get the means for building 
and fitting up so large an Orphan House. Answer: Looking at 
the matter naturally, this is indeed a weighty objection. I might, 
therefore, well tremble, looking at the matter naturally, for 
where is this large sum of thirty-five thousand pounds to come 
from? But whilst thus, naturally, I have no hope of succeeding, 
I am not in the least discouraged spiritually; for by faith in the 
living God I say this: He has the power to give me these thirty- 
five thousand pounds, and much more were it needed; and he 
has the power in the meantime, to give me also all the large 
sums required, week after week, for meeting the current ex- 
penses for the present state of the work. Moreover, I delight in 
the greatness of the difficulty as it respects the large sum needed 
for building and fitting up such an establishment ; for I desire to 
be most fully assured, from the very outset, that I go forward 
in this matter according to the Lord’s bidding. If so, he will 


give me the means; if not, I shall not have them. . . How 
blessed is it to trust in God, and in him alone, and not in cir- 
cumstances nor friends! . . . I find the great help, the un- 


interrupted help which the Lord has given me for more than 
fifteen years, a great reason for going forward in this work.® 
All this was written January 14, 1851, and that deliberate 
reflection, not fanatical impulse, was at work is shown by the 
fact that for some time he told no one, not even his wife, of 
the new plans, and that for about six months he was never 
led to pray for means but only for guidance as to whether he 
should undertake the work. At last when he could go forward 
in full assurance of all the will of God he writes, May 24: 
“The greatness of the sum required affords me a kind of 
secret joy; for the greater the difficulty to be overcome, the 
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more will it be seen, to the glory of God, how much can be 
done by prayer and faith.”*° 

With George Miiller, as with Hudson Taylor, God was the 
“Great Circumstance,” the great environment and the con- 
trolling factor in his life. For the support of his enterprises 
he depended not on known friends, nor on previous donors, 
nor even on people in England, but on God who possessed all 
the wealth of the world and could influence as he willed the 
minds of men in all parts of the world. In his report in 1872 
he says: “The work goes steadily on—we want nothing. No 
war, no fire, no water, no mercantile panic, no loss of friends, 
no death, can touch it. It goes on its own steady course. It 
triumphs over all difficulties.’ 

If Muller had “limited”? God in his attribute of power or 
entertained the conception of a finite Deity which is popular 
today, it is clear that both his religious experience and his 
life-work would would have been vastly different from what 
they were. It is certain that he never would have had the 
audacity to attempt or the ability to perform his great work 
unless he had taken a God of infinite resources as his ‘‘busi- 
ness partner” and had believed, as he said, that he “could 
not overdraw his account on the Almighty.” This man who 
delighted in difficulties, who burned behind him all the 
bridges of worldly methods and of human help, who made 
his boast in God before the sons of men and through sixty- 
three years was never put to confusion, who raised about 
$7,500,000" for his various enterprizes without asking the 
aid of a single human being, who sometimes purposely with- 
held the publication of reports in time of special need, who 
though faith was tried yet never lacked for the necessities of 
life for himself or for his orphans, has given to his generation 
a convincing “prayer test’ and has thrown out a challenge 

10 Life of Trust, p. 367. 
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12 His entire personal estate at his death was appraised at £169 gs. 4d. 
The head of an institution in this country who has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in raising funds attributes his success in great part, it is said, to 


a visit to Bristol, England, and to a study of the methods of George 
Miller. 
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that unbelief has never answered. Until unbelief, or belief in 
a finite God, can produce similar results we may say with 
Spurgeon, ‘The God that answereth by orphanages, let him 
be God.’ 

The autumnal fruit in the life of George Muller was abun- 
dant. From his seventieth to his eighty-seventh year he trav- 
elled in forty-two countries and over two hundred thousand 
miles, addressing, it is estimated, over three million people. 
His biographer says, “It may be doubted whether any other 
man of this century accomplished as much for God and 
man.”** The secret of his life and the witness of his experi- 
ence and work to the omnipotence and faithfulness of God 1s 
well summarized in the inscription on his tombstone in Arno 
Vale Cemetery: 


HE TRUSTED IN GOD WITH WHOM 
“NOTHING SHALL BE IMPOSSIBLE.” 
AND IN HIS BELOVED SON JESUS CHRIST OUR LORD 
WHO SAID “I GO UNTO MY FATHER, 
AND WHATSOEVER YE SHALL ASK IN MY NAME 
THAT WILL I DO THAT THE FATHER 
MAY BE GLORIFIED IN THE SON.” 

AND IN HIS INSPIRED WORD WHICH DECLARES THAT 
“ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE TO HIM THAT BELIEVETH.” 
AND GOD FULFILLED THESE DECLARATIONS IN 
THE EXPERIENCE OF HIS SERVANT BY ENABLING 
HIM TO PROVIDE AND CARE FOR ABOUT 

TEN THOUSAND ORPHANS.” 


The brightest chapter in modern Church history is the rec- 
ord of foreign missionary work, and one of the most notable 


13 W., James in his Varieties of Religious Experience speaks of the 
case of George Miiller but dismisses him with some impatience. Miiller’s 
prayers are said to have been “of the crassest petitional order” (p. 467), 
but James ignores the question whether they were really answered. Miul- 
ler is described asa sturdy beggar, narrow in intellectual outlook, whose 
conception of Deity “continued the traditions of the most primitive hu- 
man thought.” “Miiller, in short, was absolutely unphilosophical” 
(p. 471). 

14 Pierson, p. 264. 

15 A photograph of the stone is given in Pierson, facing p. 290. 
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names in this chapter is that of J. Hudson Taylor, founder 
of the China Inland Mission. “It was the witness of Mr. 
Miiller to a prayer-hearing God,” says Pierson, ‘“‘which en- 
couraged Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, in 1863, thirty years after 
Mr. Miiller’s great step was taken, to venture wholly on the 
Lord, in founding the China Inland Mission.’’*® In the life 
of Taylor as in that of Miller, we can trace the working out 
of a Divine plan, and the gradual growth and strengthening 
of faith until Hudson Taylor takes his place with George 
Miller as one of the outstanding heroes of faith in his age 
and in the ages. 

The conversion of Hudson Taylor,*’ while reading in a 
tract as a young man the words, “the finished work of 
Christ,” took place as his mother was praying for his con- 
version with such assurance that her prayer was turning into 
praise. Going to London to prepare for foreign missionary 
work, he had the choice of looking to his father or to the 
missionary society for support, but he refused support from 
each source without letting it be known that he was not re- 
ceiving it from the other. He resolved to put the Bible to the 
test and to trust in God alone for temporal needs, and he 
could say later: “I think I may say that since then I have put 
God’s Word to the test. Certainly it has never failed me. I 
have never had reason to regret the confidence I have placed 
in its promises.”** Facing the difficulties of missionary work 
in China, he questioned whether his faith was sufficient to 
carry him through. “How important,” he said to himself, “to 
learn, before leaving England, to move men through God by 
prayer alone.’’”® 

His faith was strengthened by what he deemed three nota- 
ble answers to prayer. The first test came when with only a 


Be 304. 

17 For the life of Hudson Taylor consult Hudson* Taylor in Early 
Years, by Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor, 1912, and Hudson Taylor and 
the China Inland Mission, by the same authors, 1918. For conven- 
ience these two volumes are referred to as I and II respectively. 

18], p. 66. 
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half-crown piece in his pocket he was called at night to visit 
a woman who was desperately ill and was without money or 
food. If only the half-crown had been in change so that he 
could keep a shilling for the next day’s needs! But it was a 
case of all or nothing. To take the half-crown from his 
pocket and give it up under these circumstances was, he says, 
the greatest struggle of his life, and he looked back upon it 
as the turning point of his career. But the thought came to 
him that he was trusting in a shilling rather than in God. He 
gave the coin, thus helping as it proved to save the woman’s 
life, and as he left the house, he says, “My heart was as light 
as my pocket.”*° In the morning means were unexpectedly 
provided. Again when weak from a serious illness and with- 
out funds it seemed necessary for him to go to a distant part 
of the city, and he believed that strength was given him to 
walk the distance in answer to his prayer. Once more a hard- 
drinking man was converted through his efforts and prayers. 
The case seemed incorrigible, but, says Taylor, “with God 
all things are possible, and no conversion ever takes place 
save by the almighty power of the Holy Ghost.’ 

The principles upon which his life-work was to be based 
are already indicated in quotations from his letters and jour- 
nal during this period. He says of God: “His love is unfail- 
ing, his word is unfailing, his power is ever the same.’”’” 
“Nothing certain yet, except—I will never leave thee nor 
foresake thee.”?"* While unbelief sees only difficulties, faith 
sees God between itself and them.”’* ‘““Those whose trust is 
in the Lord always have something to depend on.’’** “T feel 
as if I could not live if something is not done for China.””® 
He learned “‘to think of God as the One Great Circumstance 
in whom we live and move and have our being, and of all 
lesser circumstances as necessarily the kindest, wisest, best, 
because either ordered or permitted by him.’”* 


207, p: 134. ee 1p, 059. 
217, p. 178. 247, p. 160. 
227, p. 140. 25], p. 130. 
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We see the growth of the mustard seed of faith as Hudson 
Taylor goes to China as a missionary, returns to England 
invalided home and is told that he could return to China only 
at the cost of his life. For four years he was engaged in med- 
ical studies and in revising the translation of the Ningpo 
Testament. But for the intensive study of the Bible and its 
promises, which he examined “under a microscope” in the 
work of this translation, he declared that he never would 
have had the faith to launch out upon the great enterprise of 
the China Inland Mission. The impelling convictions at work 
in his mind in this period are shown by the statement, ““They 
perish—a thousand every hour of the day and night—and 
this while to me, as to every believer, is given power to ask 
in prayer whatsoever we will; to ask without limit in the 
name of Jesus.’’*’ In his China’s Spiritual Needs and Claims, 
written at this time, he says: ““We have to do with One Who 
is Lord of all power and might, Whose arm is not shortened 
that it cannot save, nor His ear heavy that it cannot hear; 
with One Whose unchanging Word directs us to ask and re- 
ceive that our joy may be full, to open our mouths wide that 
He may fill them; and we do well to remember that this 
gracious God, Who has condescended to place His almighty 
power at the command of believing prayer, looks not lightly 
on the blood-guiltiness of those who neglect to avail them- 
selves of it for the benefit of the perishing.”** 

In founding the China Inland Mission, for the purpose of 
sending the Gospel into the eleven unoccupied provinces of 
China, Hudson Taylor’s conviction, as frequently stated, was 
not that it was unscriptural or far less sinful to solicit funds 
(the Apostle Paul asked contributions from the churches), 
but that God would be glorified by a missionary agency 
founded upon the avowed principle of dependence upon God 
alone for its support and its workers. The faith of the 
founder was severely tried but was always triumphant. He 
used to say that, “there are commonly three stages in work 


27 II, p. 27. 
28 TI, p. 40. 
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for God, first impossible, then difficult, then done.”®® Was 
he in need of anything, he would say, “We are children of a 
very rich Father,” and he often added: ‘‘Before I had chil- 
dren of my own I used to think, God will not forget me; 
but when I became a father I learned something more— 
God cannot forget me.”*° Was he enduring what he declared 
to be the greatest hardship of missionary life, daily contact 
with the dead mass of heathenism, he would say, “When 
God’s grace is triumphant in my soul and I can look a China- 
man in the face and say, ‘God is able to save you, where and 
as you are,’ that is when I have power. How else are you go- 
ing to deal with a man under the craving for opium?’ In 
time of persecution he taught his fellow-workers to say, 
“God is almighty—we know that He can keep His own.”’” 
“We are in God’s hands, and He is almighty.’’** At a time 
of discouragement when funds were low and workers were 
leaving the field Taylor and his associates in China waited 
upon God in prayer, and instead of deciding upon retrench- 
ment or a change of method they prayed definitely for sev- 
enty more workers—“other seventy also’**—and funds for 
their support to be provided within the year. Before the year 
was ended seventy new missionaries sailed for China, and a 
later prayer offered with similar assurance and audacity of 
faith for an additional one hundred missionaries met with 
as striking an answer.*° 

That the China Inland Mission was founded upon no tran- 
sient enthusiasm or quixotic impulse is shown by its steady 
growth during the forty years of its founder’s life and by 
the fact that after fifty years there were one thousand mission 
stations under its control, and that a total of nine hundred 
missionaries had been sent out to China coming from every 
evangelical denomination and from every Protestant country, 


29 TJ, p. 276. 33 TI, p. 578. 
30 JJ, p. 58o. 34 JT, 356. 
$4 TJ, p. 405. Se. pp. 423, 433. 
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and that the sum of 1,500,000 pounds had been raised with- 
out solicitation of funds from any human source.” 

The parallel between the life of Hudson Taylor and that of 
George Miiller is remarkably close. Both formed the habit of 
reading the Bible on their knees. Both were men of affairs 
but in a peculiar sense men of prayer. For many years it 
could be said by Hudson Taylor, “The sun has never risen 
upon China without finding me at prayer.”*’ Both adopted a 
mode of life which kept them in peculiar dependence upon 
God, and with both God was the great reality of their exist- 
ence. “Never let enter your minds,” said Muller, “a shadow 
of doubt as to the love of the Father’s heart or the power 
of the Father’s arm.’’** 

Muller engraved upon the window-pane of his bedroom 
with a diamond ring donated for his work the motto, “Je- 
hovah-Jireh,” and Taylor took the same text as a motto of 
his mission. The faith of both grew as they drew upon 
Divine resources; Hudson Taylor said, “It is upon past 
Ebenezers we build our Jehovah-Jireh.’’*® Both men based 
their faith solidly upon the Bible and its promises. Thus 
Taylor said: “To be unsettled on the question of inspiration 
is to be overcome by temptation, and to be unable to accom- 
plish God’s work.’’*° In the institutions they founded and in 
the world-wide influence of their work both became object 
lessons of the power of prayer. If the deep things of God 
can be revealed in the lives of his servants, or if a doctrine 
can be proved by its utility and verified in experience, then 
the successful work of these men and the steady coincidence 
—for sixty-three years in one case and forty years in the 


86 For some years nearly 2,000 pounds a year came from George Miil- 
ler and his Scriptural Knowledge Institution. II, p. 183 n. 

37 TI, p. 624. 

38 Pierson, p. 287. 

59 TT, p. 44. 

40 IT, p. 404 n. He says elsewhere: “Forty years ago I believed in the 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. I have proved them for forty years, 
and my belief is stronger now than it was then. I have put the prom- 
ises to the test; I have been compelled to do so, and have found them 
true and trustworthy.” (II, p. 518.) 
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other—between prayer and its answer afford a striking con- 
firmation of the hypothesis that God has “‘placed his almighty 
power at the command of believing prayer.”’** 

The most popular and influential devotional writer of the 
past generation was Andrew Murray whose biography by 
his associate J. Du Plessis,** itself a devotional classic, has 
recently been published. The keynote of Andrew Murray’s 
life was full devotion to Christ and unbroken communion 
with Christ. The central theme of his thought and writing is 
prayer, which he says is “the very essence of true religion.” 
the channel of all blessings, the secret of power and life.” 
Of his book “With Christ in the School of Prayer’? Dr. 
Alexander Whyte, himself an authority on the subject, wrote 
to him, “Your book goes to the joints and to the marrow 
of things. Happy man! you have been chosen and ordained 
of God to go to the very heart of things.’’ While most widely 
known as a devotional writer Andrew Murray was a man of 
affairs, a beloved pastor, an indefatiguable evangelist, six 
times chosen as moderator of the Synod of South Africa, 
the founder of a number of schools, honored in 1907 by the 
University of Good Hope with the degree of Litt.D. for his 
services to national education, a missionary statesman, and 
a Christian patriot deeply concerned for the welfare of the 
Dutch-speaking and English-speaking and native population 
of the country. A Roman Catholic friend wrote of him: “He 
is an ideal instance of Aristotle’s famous definition of hap- 
piness: ‘The fullest exercise of our highest energies in a con- 
genial medium to the proportioned end.’ ”’ His advice to his 
people was, “Open your hearts to a steadfast and large faith 
in God’s power.” On his last birthday, 1916, he said, “Think 


41 The testimony of these men, if it is worth anything in the premises, 
is a testimony to the personality and power of God and to his faithfulness 
to the promises of his word. No theory of coincidence, of telepathy, of 
pantheistic union with the infinite, or of a drawing by auto-suggestion 
upon the resources of the subconscious mind is adequate here to explain 
the facts. 

42The Life of Andrew Murray of South Africa, by J. Du Plessis. 
Marshall Bros., London, 1910. 

43 P. 326. 
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not of what you can do but of what God can do in you and 
through you.** 

In an account of a convention in London in which Andrew 
Murray was the principal speaker, the British Weekly of No- 
vember 28, 1895, said: “Perhaps the most striking and pro- 
foundly spiritual of Mr. Murray’s addresses was that de- 
livered on Friday morning from the words, ‘Kept by the 
power of God through faith. . . . “The keeping of God,’ 
he said in the course of his sermon, ‘is an omnipotent keep- 
ing. I want to get linked with the Omnipotent One. Why is it 
that we, the children of Pentecost, know so little of what it is 
to walk step by step with the Almighty God? I can experience 
the power and goodness of God only so far as I am in fellow- 
ship with Him. Omnipotence was needed to create the small- 
est thing, and Omnipotence is needed to keep the smallest 
thing. You must learn to know and trust Omnipotence. A 
godly life is a life full of God. This keeping is continuous 
and unbroken. All life is an unbroken continuity, and the 
life of God is His Almighty power working in us. Let us make 
God’s Omnipotence the measure of our expectation.’ ”*° 

It would be interesting to pursue our theme still further 
in the field of recent religious biography. The secret, for 
example, of the life of General William Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army was his faith in the power of God. When found- 
ing his mission in the London slums he was asked where he 
would get his Christian workers and he replied, ‘““From the 
saloons and dance halls.’’ As an apostle to the down-and-out 
he had a sublime confidence in a Divine grace and power that 
could save them. One of his mottoes was, “God loves with a 
great love the man whose heart is bursting with a passion 
for the impossible.’’** The love and the power of God were 


44 P, 507. 

4° P. 446. The writer adds that “the words in italics are a prominent 
and characteristic part of Mr. Murray’s teaching.” 

46 Hudson Taylor, Il, p. 216. On the same page is quoted the remark 
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the foci around which the thought of William Booth re- 
volved. At the end of his life he said, ‘I cast anchor in my 
old trust—that is, the goodness of God. I believe He loves 
me, and I am sure I love Him”; and his last rational words 
were, “The promises of God—are sure—if you will be- 
liewex 35" 

It would be tempting for a moment to venture outside the 
bounds of religious biography for an illustration of the rela- 
tion between belief in the omnipotence of God and human 
experience and achievement. The example which naturally 
suggests itself is that of Abraham Lincoln whose fame now 
transcends all sectional and even national boundaries. 

Lincoln was not a man of religious vocation who cultivated 
the devout life in the sense of the other men we have men- 
tioned, but he was a man of rugged common sense and of 
clear spiritual intuition. The impression grows, as his latest 
biographer, Lord Charnwood, has said, that this man “did 
of set purpose drink and refill and drink again as full and 
fiery a cup of sacrifice as ever was pressed to the lips of hero 
or saint.’”’** 

When Lincoln was leaving his home in Springfield he 
said, ““Without the assistance of that Divine Being who 
ever attended him (Washington), I cannot succeed. With 
that assistance, I cannot fail.”*® This same thought of re- 
liance upon the power and wisdom of God was repeatedly 
expressed during his journey to Washington. Thus to the 
Legislature at Albany he said, February 18, 1861: “T still 
have confidence that the Almighty, the Maker of the Uni- 


47 Life of General Booth, by Harold Begby, vol. II, p. 403. 

48 Abraham Lincoln,? p. 155. 

49 This is the form of the address given in Nicolay and Hay’s History, 
vol. III, p. 291. As reported in the Illinois State Journal, Feb. 13, 
1861, Lincoln said, “If the same Omniscient Mind and Almighty Arm 
that directed and protected him shall guide me and support me, I shall 
not fail—I shall succeed.” In still another version of the speech Lin- 
coln’s words are reported to be, “I feel that J cannot succeed without the 
same Divine Aid which sustained him; and in the same Almighty Being 
I place my reliance for support.” Dodge’s Selections from Lincoln, 
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verse, will, through the instrumentality of this great and in- 
telligent people, bring us through this as he has through all 
the other difficulties of our country.” That these expressions 
were not merely those of a popular orator appealing to re- 
ligious sentiment and making use of stereotyped language 
is shown abundantly by Lincoln’s state papers and speeches 
as president, by his private notes and by the testimony of 
his closest friends. In his first inaugural address Lincoln 
said, “If the Almighty Ruler of Nations, with his eternal 
truth and justice, be on your side of the North, or on yours 
of the South, that truth and that justice will surely prevail 
by the judgment of this great tribunal of the American peo- 
ple.” In his Thanksgiving proclamation of July 15, 1863, he 
said, “It is meet and right to recognize and confess the pres- 
ence of the Almighty Father, and the power of his hand 
equally in these triumphs and in these sorrows.’ And in his 
second inaugural he said, “The Almighty has his own pur- 
poses.” In one of the darkest hours of the war he wrote, “The 
will of God prevails—I am almost ready to say that God 
wills this contest, and wills that it shall not end yet’; and 
to a delegation of Quakers in 1862 he said, ““We cannot but 
believe that he who made the world still governs it.’’ The 
author of Abraham Lincoln, the Christian says, “It is well 
known that Mr. Lincoln seldom made even a short speech 
after he was elected President without referring to the om- 
nipotence and providence of God.’’*° 

The proof is abundant that Lincoln was a man of prayer. 
Just after the battle of Gettysburg he told Generals Rusling 
and Sickles that he had not been anxious about the battle, be- 
cause, he said: “I went to the room one day, and I locked 
the door, and got down on my knees before Almighty God, 
and prayed to him mightily for victory at Gettysburg. ‘ 
And after that (I don’t know how it was, and I can’t ex- 
plain it), soon a sweet comfort crept into my soul that God 
Almighty had taken the whole business into his own hands 
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and that things would go all right at Gettysburg.’’* To a 
friend the President wrote: “I have been driven many times 
to my knees by the overwhelming conviction that I had no- 
where else to go. My own wisdom and that of all about me 
seemed insufficient for that day.’’*? 

Lincoln in fact could not have expressed himself more 
strongly if he had been writing a theological polemic or if the 
main purpose of his public utterances had been to affirm and 
defend the doctrine of omnipotence. It was the assurance that 
his own life and the destiny of the nation were under the 
sovereign control of God and were linked with Omnipotence 
that gave him the calmness and courage that he needed for his 
great task. Without this faith we may safely say his own 
experience and career and to that extent the history of the 
country would have been different. 

The prayers and labors and lives of these men do not fit 
in well with the scheme of a pluralistic universe or harmonize 
with the doctrine of a finite God. They furnish rather an 
eloquent commentary upon the scriptural truths that noth- 
ing is impossible with God or with him that believeth. If we 
have read aright the lesson of their lives they have shown 
anew in a skeptical and materialistic age that God is not only 
the God of Abraham who can raise the dead, or of Moses 
who can lead through the sea, or of Elijah who can answer 
by fire, but a living God who hears and answers prayer today. 
To take away from these great believers their faith in a God 
of infinite wisdom and power would have been to stunt their 
spiritual growth and to blunt the weapons of their warfare; 
it would have been to quench that audacity of faith which 
led them to attempt great things for God and to limit materi- 
ally the range of their usefulness. The study of their lives 
suggests that belief in the omnipotence of God is not merely 
a. barren assent to an obsolete creed but is the gateway to a 
rich experience of God’s grace and power and a dynamic for 


51 This extract is taken from Abraham Lincoln, the Christian, by 
W. J. Johnson, where the source of this and many similar utterances is 
given. 

52 J. G. Holland, Life of Abraham Lincoln, p. 435. 
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a fruitful service. Considering the issue of their manner of 
life we may well imitate their faith, and when the God of 
Elijah seems far off may say, Where is the Lord God of 
George Miller and of Hudson Taylor? 

In a concluding paper we hope to consider the doctrine of 
omnipotence in the light of recent philosophic discussion. 


Lincoln Umversity, Pa. Wm. HALLock JOHNSON. 


ADOPTION 


Adoption is one of the chief constituent doctrines of the 
New Testament Theology. The viobecia of the believer is the 
climax of the redemptive process in its objective aspect. 
Some strategic and wonderful biblical passages contain the 
whole doctrine in essence. Gal. 4: 4-7, “When the fulness of 
the time was come, God sent forth his Son made of a woman, 
made under the law, to redeem them that are under the law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons. And because ye 
are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father. Wherefore thou art no more a 
servant, but a son; and if a son, then an heir of God through 
Christ.”” Rom. 8:14-15, “For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. For ye have not 
received the Spirit of bondage again unto fear; but ye have 
received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father. The Spirit himself beareth witness with our Spirit, 
that we are the children of God: and if children then heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Jesus Christ; if so be that 
we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified together.” 
Eph. 1:3-6, “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings 
in the heavenly places [in the heavenlies] in Christ : accord- 
ing as he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy and without blame before him 
in love; having predestinated us unto the adoption of children 
by Christ Jesus to himself, according to the good pleasure of 
his will, to the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he 
hath made us accepted in the beloved.”’ Every one of these 
sublime passages revolves around the central doctrine of 
adoption, of vio#ecia, which is the supreme illustration of 
grace, and the highest reach of glory for the redeemed. 

In order to analyze adoption into its ultimate elements, we 
must understand the dual relation to God which Adam and 
Christ and all redeemed men sustain. The two Adams were 
both alike, God’s servants or subjects and were also as well, 
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God’s sons. The redeemed saint is given the status of a con- 
firmed subject or servant, and also of a confirmed or legal 
son. The two relations are both blessed in their nature, but 
are quite different in essence or character. The servant of 
God might or might not have the status of son. Justification 
gives the servant a legal title to God’s rectoral regards and 
everlasting favor. While adoption gives the son a title to 
God’s paternal regard and immutable fatherly love. 

We must also observe and distinguish the three kinds or 
species of sonship. First, natural sonship conferred by the 
creative act by which God made Adam a free personal spirit 
after the pattern of God’s own being. He endowed him with 
reason, emotions, and will, faculties similar in kind to those 
immanent in God Himself. He created Adam an immortal 
spirit, fashioned in the likeness of the Divine Spirit by which 
he was originated. Second, Spiritual sonship or likeness not 
simply in faculty and endowment, but likeness also in charac- 
ter or holiness. Adam was made not only in God’s natural 
image, but in God’s moral and spiritual image as well. The 
righteousness and holiness of God were copied in the right- 
eousness and holiness of the newly fashioned man. Third, 
legal sonship by which the law of God recognizes his status 
as not only that of a servant but also that of a son, and in 
the case of adoption, gives a title to God’s unchanging father- 
ly love, which can never be lost. At creation, Adam was 
God’s Son in all three senses, but his legal confirmation or 
adoption as a son was conditioned upon his filial obedience, 
just as his legal confirmation or justification as a servant was 
conditioned upon his loyal obedience as a servant. 

By his fall Adam lost his spiritual sonship or the moral 
image of God and became “corrupt according to the delight- 
ful lusts’; he lost also his legal sonship, or title in law to 
God’s fatherly favor; but he retained his natural sonship 
which is an inalienable possession which can never lapse. His 
descendants are born in the same condition, without moral 
or spiritual likeness to God, and “children of wrath” with- 
out legal title to God’s fatherly grace; but they are by crea- 
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tion the natural children of God, by bonds and ties which can 
never be dissolved. According to our Lord, the prodigal in 
the far country said, “I will arise and go to my Father.’ 
The whole teaching of the Parable is that all men are by na- 
ture God’s children, although they do not have His character 
and are without a legal title to His paternal regards. Paul 
speaks on this same wise, when in his famous apologetic on 
Mars Hill, he quotes with endorsement from Aratus and 
Cleanthes, “As certain also of your own poets have said, 
For we are also his offspring. Forasmuch as we are the off- 
spring of God we ought not to think that the Godhead is like 
unto gold or silver or stone, graven by art and man’s de- 
vices.” The implication of course is that if we are the off- 
spring of God, He is like us a free, personal Spirit, and not 
a block of wood or marble, a crocodile or sacred bull, or 
carved and cunningly wrought golden figure. The natural 
Paternity of God and the natural sonship of man are im- 
mutably and eternally fixed and not even hell itself can alter 
or modify this unchangeable relation. If lost forever, the 
lost man is forever and ever God’s lost child. This is the 
pathos and tragedy of the ruin of a human soul; made a free 
personal spirit in God’s natural likeness and destined to wear 
that likeness and bear that relation of sonship forever. 

In the process of applying redemption, the steps which pre- 
cede adoption, or the bestowment of a legal and indefectible 
title to God’s eternal and infinite fatherly love and grace, 
are, First, Regeneration, by which the spiritual or moral 
image of God is restored. Eph. 4:22-24,“. . . as the truth 
is in Jesus: that ye put off the old man which is corrupt ac- 
cording to the deceitful lusts; and be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind; and that ye put on the new man, which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holiness.’ Second, 
Justification, by which the servant, who is also a son, 1s de- 
clared to be free from all guilt and to have a title to God’s 
favor which can never be lost. A servant or subject who was 
under condemnation or without a fair legal title to the favor 
of, the ruler, could scarcely be made a son and heir of the 
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king. Third, Our Lord’s presentation of us to His Father 
and His claim that we now have conferred upon us the status 
of sons upon the basis of His filial obedience and suffering 
for us. Heb. 9:24, “For Christ is not entered into holy places 
made with hands, which are the figures of the true, but into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us.” 
Then follows the adopting act of the Father by which we are 
legally recognized as God’s sons and heirs with a status which 
is inalienably ours. 

The Grounds of Adoption make up a great section of Bibli- 
cal Theology.—They are, first, the purpose of the Father. Eph. 
1:5, “Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children 
by Christ Jesus to Himself.’ Second, the natural union with 
Christ through the incarnation by which He became the Son 
of Man. Heb. 2:14, ““Forasmuch as the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, He also himself likewise took part of the 
same.” Third, the spiritual or vital union, established in 
regeneration by God’s Spirit and faith on the believer’s part. 
John 15:5, “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” Fourth, 
the Federal Union by which He is the representative of His 
people, both as servant and Son. As a Son, He both suffered 
and obeyed for us: filial suffering and filial obedience in 
order to our adoption through Him as sons. Heb. 5:8, 
“Though He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by the 
things which He suffered.”’ Heb. 9 :26, ““Now once in the end 
of the world hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of Himself.” The person who obeyed and who suffered, 
is He who is declared to be God’s “Son, whom He hath ap- 
pointed Heir of all things, by whom also He made the worlds, 
who being the brightness of His glory and the express image 
of His person, and upholding all things by the word of His 
power, when He had Himself purged our sins, sat down 
on the right hand of the Majesty on high; being made so 
much better than the angels, as He hath by inheritance ob- 
tained a more excellent name than they. For unto which of 
the angels said He at any time, Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee? And again, I will be to Him a Father, 
and He shall be to me a Son” (Heb. 1:2-5). 
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As man was both a servant and a son and sinned both as 
a servant and a son, the Lord Christ became both a servant 
and a son and suffered and obeyed both as a servant and a 
son, and provided through His obedience and suffering a 
righteousness which secured the justification of the servant 
or subject, and the adoption of a son. The imputation of 
Christ’s perfect and finished righteousness as a Son, both His 
active and passive righteousness, His obedience and suffer- 
ing as a Son, is the meritorious or procuring cause, the real 
and essential ground of adoption. Hence our Confession of 
Faith asserts, ‘‘All those that are justified, God vouchsafeth, 
in and for His only Son, Jesus Christ, to make partakers of 
the grace of adoption: by which they are taken into the num- 
ber and enjoy the liberties and privileges of the Children of 
God.”* The Larger Catechism states that “Adoption is an 
act of the free grace of God, in and for His only Son, Jesus 
Christ, whereby all those that are justified are received into 
the number of His children, have His name put upon them, 
the Spirit of His Son given to them, are under his fatherly 
care and dispensations, admitted to all the liberties and privi- 
leges of the sons of God, made heirs of all His promises, and 
fellow heirs with Christ in glory.’ The Shorter Catechism 
affirms, “Adoption is an act of God’s free grace, whereby we 
are received into the number, and have a right to all the privi- 
leges of the sons of God.’’® 

The condition or instrumental cause of Adoption is faith; 
fides specialis or saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. John 
I :12-13, ‘““As many as received Him, to them gave He power 
to become sons of God, even to them whichbelieve in Hisname : 
which were born not of blood, nor of the will of flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.” Gal. 3:26, “For ye are all 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” Faith sustains ex- 
actly the same relation to adoption, which it does to justifica- 
tion; viz: it is the condition upon which Christ’s righteous- 
ness is imputed, in the one case, Christ’s righteousness as an 
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2 Answer to Question 74. 
3 Answer to Question 34. 
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obedient and suffering servant which obtains our justifica- 
tion; on the other case, Christ’s righteousness as an obedient 
and suffering Son which secures our adoption. 

Spiritual or filial sonship is bestowed in regeneration or 
effectual calling. Adam lost for himself and his posterity this 
spiritual sonship which consists in the ‘new nature,’ or the 
possession of righteousness and true holiness.’’ This sonship 
is restored in the new birth by which we are reborn as God’s 
sons, having His holy character communicated to the spir- 
itual man. Eph. 5 :1-2, “Be ye therefore followers of God as 
dear children, and walk in love as Christ also hath loved us 
and hath given Himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to 
God for a sweet smelling savor.’”’ We know we have the 
spiritual or filial sonship by the concurrent testimony of two 
witnesses; first the testimony of our consciousness to the 
existence of the faith by which we accept Jesus Christ; and 
then the testimony of the Holy Spirit to this sonship which 
faith expresses. I John 5:10, “He that believeth on the Son 
of God hath the witness in himself.” Rom. 8:16, “The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children 
of God.” Gal. 4:6, “And because ye are sons, God hath sent 
forth the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father.” 

The theological and Biblical situs and nexus of adoption 
will appear from contrasting it with some of the other cen- 
tral doctrines to which it is closely related. Adoption must be 
distinguished from regeneration. On the one hand, adoption 
is the Divine recognition and authorization of legal sonship, 
while on the other regeneration is the Divine bestowment 
and creation of spiritual sonship. 

(a) Regeneration therefore is a creative act, while adop- 
tion is a legal and forensic. In regeneration or effectual 
calling there is a re-creation which issues in the ‘“‘new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus.” A new or holy nature or character is 
restored or originated in the fallen and sinful man by the 
irresistible grace of the Holy Spirit in the new birth, while 
adoption is the formal declaration of the fact that upon the 
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basis of Christ’s perfect satisfaction of the law for His own 
people by His filial obedience and suffering that a just and 
infallible title before God’s justice and law, to God’s ever- 
lasting love and favor, is now conferred once and for all. The 
viofeota can know no repetition or additions or subtractions. 

(b) Regeneration certainly ensures the resulting faith 
which is its necessary issue and therefore the new birth can 
know nothing of faith as condition or instrumental cause. 
The result can in no sense be the condition or the instru- 
ment of the procuring cause, on the other hand adoption has 
for its unvarying and necessary condition, or instrumental 
cause, the saving faith which accepts Jesus Christ in all his 
offices. “Ye are the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus.” 

(c) Regeneration is a real translation by which those 
who were the children of Satan, whose spiritual paternity 
was in the Devil, are now transformed in nature and charac- 
ter into the children of God. John 8:44, “Ye are of your 
father the devil and the lusts of your father, ye will do.” 
Adoption is the formal and legal translation of the citizen- 
ship and sonship from the kingdom of Satan to the citizen- 
ship and sonship of the heavenly kingdom. Col. I :12-13, 
“Giving thanks unto the Father which hath made us meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of the saints of light: who 
hath delivered us from the power of darkness and hath trans- 
lated us unto the kingdom of His dear Son.” I John 3: 9-10, 
“Whosoever is born of God doth not commit (practise) sin, 
for His seed remaineth in him, and he cannot sin because he 
is born of God. In this the children of God are manifest, 
and the children of the devil: whosoever doeth not righteous- 
ness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his brother.” 

(d) Regeneration fits us for our place in God’s family 
and kingdom, for the high and holy service we are to render 
as God’s children. While adoption introduces us into His 
family and kingdom, and authorizes our permanent residence 
in the divine household: it establishes our position or status 
“in the heavenlies.”” Eph. 2: 1-7, “And you who were dead 
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in trespasses and sins wherein in time past ye walked accord- 
ing to the course of this world, according to the prince of the 
power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience; among whom also we all had our conver- 
sation in times past in the lusts of our flesh fulfilling the de- 
sires of the flesh and of the mind, and were by nature the 
children of wrath, even as others: —But God who is rich 
in mercy, for His great mercy wherewith He loved us, even 
when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together with 
Christ; and hath raised us up together and made us sit to- 
gether in the heavenlies in Christ Jesus, that in the ages to 
come he might show the exceeding riches of His grace in 
His kindness toward us through Christ Jesus.’ This is re- 
generation and its rich transcendent results in glorious 
service here and in “the ages to come.’’ Now for the legal or 
formal recognition of our sonship: Eph. 2:18-19, “For 
through Him we both have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father. Now therefore ye are no more strangers and for- 
eigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the house- 
hold of God.” Phil. 3:20, “For our citizenship is in heaven; 
from whence also we look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

(e) Regeneration would not necessarily confer a holy or 
new nature, which was an indefectible and inalienable pos- 
session, never by any contingency to be possibly lost or for- 
feited, for Adam had a holy nature and character, a true 
spiritual sonship, which he forfeited and lost by his free and 
guilty act in committing his first sin. Adoption, on the basis 
of the “righteousness of God,” wrought out for us through 
the obedience and suffering of God’s own Son, in our behalf, 
and imputed to us upon condition of faith, gives us an in- 
defectible title to the immutable and changeless love and 
grace of God the Father, which in the nature of the case can 
not suffer change or loss. The shadow of a possible defection 
disappears before the splendor of a passage like Eph. 1:3-5, 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in the heaven- 
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lies—in Christ: according as He hath chosen us in Him be- 
fore the foundation of the world, that we.should be holy and 
without blame before Him in love; having predestinated us 
unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself, 
according to the pleasure of His will.” In Christ we are “holy 
and without blame before Him in love, and being predes- 
tinated unto viobecia through Jesus Christ, our legal status as 
God’s sons is as sure as God’s purpose and grace and power 
can make it. 

The difference between justification and adoption opens 
before us as one of the most profound and interesting de- 
partments of Biblical theology. 

Justification has regard to the legal status of a servant 
or subject of the divine government. Adam as God’s rebel- 
lious subject and servant brought himself and his posterity 
under condemnation. Jesus called Himself a servant, Luke 
22:27, “I am among you as he that serveth.” Paul declared 
that Jesus Christ took upon Him the form of a servant. 
Phil. 2:5, “Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus, who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God, but took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of man, and being 
found in fashion as a man He humbled Himself and became 
obedient unto death.” It is the obedience of this divine serv- 
ant, which imputed to us, secures our justification or title 
as servants to the everlasting favor of God as our Sovereign 
and Lord. Adoption has respect to our status as sons. Adam 
is declared by Scripture to be God’s son, Luke 3 :38, “which 
was the son of Adam, which was the son of God.” His sin 
therefore, was the sin of a son, which brought him and his 
descendants under the Father’s righteous and holy dis- 
pleasure. The divine Son of God Himself assumed the legal 
status of these sinning human sons of God, and thus through 
the obedience and suffering of God’s only begotten Son, 
was perfect satisfaction to divine justice and law rendered, 
and a title earned to the Father’s everlasting favor and grace, 
for all those to whom this perfect satisfaction is imputed. 
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Gal. 4:4-5, “When the fulness of the time was come, God 
sent forth His Son made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law that we might re- 
ceive the adoption of Sons.” 

The contrast between Sanctification and adoption is 
worthy of comment. Sanctification is the process by which 
the work begun in regeneration is carried to its comple- 
tion in glorification. The purpose of sanctification is to devel- 
op the spiritual sonship created by the new birth until it 
reaches sinless and absolute perfection in the attainment by 
the saint of the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ. Paul declares, “One thing forgetting the things which 
are behind and reaching forth unto the things which are 
before, I press on toward the goal, for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus,” (Phil. 3:13-14). The prize 
which shone resplendent at the goal was a completely de- 
veloped spiritual sonship, which made him like to his glorious 
elder brother, the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. Adoption, on 
the other hand, is ipso facto and essentially complete and per- 
fect in the one act by which is gloriously given the status of 
a son, upon the basis of Christ’s perfect filial obedience. Rom. 
8 :16-17, “The Spirit Himself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are the children of God; and if children, then heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” It is evident that 
nothing can be added to this legal status of our sonship, with 
its sublime corrolaries of heirship to God and joint-heirship 
with Christ. There is nothing which can be added, and no 
subtraction can be made since this legal status rests upon 
the perfect obedience of God’s own Son. 

The Privileges of Sonship through adoption are entitled 
to careful statement. Analysis of the Confession, Chapter 
XII, yields the following results: 

1. They have His name put upon them. II Cor. 6:18, “TI 
will receive you and will be a Father and ye shall be my sons 
and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty. 

2. “They receive the spirit of adoption and are entitled to 
cry, “Abba, Father.” Rom. 8:15, “For ye have not received 
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the spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye have received the 
Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” 

3. They have access to the throne of grace with boldness. 
Eph. 3:12, “In whom we have boldness and access with con- 
fidence by the faith of Him.” 

4. Are pitied, protected, provided for, and chastened by 
Him as a Father. Heb. 12: 6-7, “For whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. 
If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you as with sons: 
for what son is he whom the Father chasteneth not? But if 
ye be without chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then 
ye are bastards and not sons.” Ps. 103: 13, “Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” 
Prov. 14:26, “In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence, 
and His children shall have a place of refuge.” 

5. They are the heirs of God; and thus inherit the prom- 
ises, and shall never be cast off, but sealed to the day of re- 
demption. Heb. 6:12, “That ye be not slothful, but followers 
of them who through faith and patience inherit the prom- 
ises.” Lam. 3:31, “For the Lord will not cast off forever. 
Eph. 4:30, “Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye 
are sealed unto the day of redemption.” 

The Duties of Sons, thus crowned with vio6ecia, deserve 
exposition. 

1. They owe their Father trust, love, obedience, imitation. 
Heb. 11:6, “Without faith it is impossible to please God,” 
Matt. 22 :37, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, soul, strength and mind.” I Sam. 15:22, “To obey is 
better than to sacrifice.” Matt. 5:48, “Be ye perfect even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

2. To receive the Spirit of adoption. Gal. 3:14, “That ye 
might receive the promise of the Spirit through Faith.” 

3. To love with a unique love our brethren, the children of 
God by faith in Christ, who share with us in the viodeota, John 
13:34, “A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one an- 
other.”’ 
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In closing it will illumine the whole subject to recall that 
the two relations of servant and son may co-exist in the same 
person. Jesus was both a servant and a Son. Heb. 2:7, “He 
took the form of a servant.” Heb. 1:2, ‘God hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by His son.” The believer in Christ 
has the same status. Rom. 6:22, ‘““Now being made free from 
sin and become servants to God.” Matt. 10:25, “It is enough 
for the servant to be as his Lord.” Gal. 3:26, “Ye are all the 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” 

We must also remember that the believer is no longer un- 
der God’s retributive government, but is now solely both as 
servant and son under God’s disciplinary government. The 
work of Christ for his brethren has met all the demands of 
God’s distributive or retributive justice, and while God ex- 
ercises a retributive government over rebellious and wicked 
servants and sons, the believer’s spiritual and legal status 
have both been so changed that he is no longer under the 
retributive government but is solely and exclusively under 
God’s disciplinary government over His servants who are 
justified and over His sons who have the blessed relations, 
immunities, and privileges conferred by viobecta. The believer 
is therefore under the diciplinary government of an all gra- 
cious Sovereign and Judge; and also of a loving, all gracious 
Heavenly Father whose eternal purpose finds its chief fulfil- 
ment in bestowing upon His children the sublime and trans- 
cendent rights which adoption confers. 

The history of the doctrine of adoption is yet to be fully 
and adequately written. Both spiritual and legal sonship was 
affirmed by the church fathers, and this doctrine was influen- 
tial in the thought and theology of Augustine. Calvin’s views 
on this theme are not so adequately given in his Institutes, his 
earliest work, as in his Commentaries, where his fully ma- 
tured views on this as on other themes, are more adequately 
expressed. Turretine recognizes the central place of adop- 
tion in the application of redemption. The views of Dr. 
Charles Hodge and Dr. W. G. T. Shedd alike on this subject 
are more thoroughly wrought out in their respective com- 
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mentaries on Romans than in their volumes of theology. 
Two of the strongest modern discussions of this doctrine, 
and quite singularly almost identical in construction and ex- 
position, are to be found in Dr. E. Y. Mullen’s The Christian 
Religion in its Doctrinal Expression (pp. 401-416), and in 
Dr. John L. Girardeau’s Theological Discussions (pp. 428- 
521). Dr. A. A. Hodge’s Commentary on the Confession of 
Faith (Chapter XII) is rich and illuminating, but is brief 
and condensed. A complete and well-rounded, and systematic 
presentation of the Biblical meaning of vioGecia, or of the 
theological significance of adoption is still a desideration. 
Dr. Girardeau’s discussion, while unsystematic, is the most 
complete exposition extant in theological literature, and it 
is a great misfortune that his exposition of the doctrine is so 
little known and that the volume in which it is contained is 
now out of print. 


Lomsville, Ky. THORNTON WHALING. 


“THY THRONE, O GOD, IS FOR EVER AND EVER” 


A Stupy IN HIGHER CRITICAL METHOD 


It would be a difficult, even an impossible task to deter- 
mine which is the most disputed verse in the Bible; but that 
the late Dr. Driver was entirely correct in calling Ps. xlv. 7° a 
“much controverted passage” no one will deny. The pos- 
sibilities of Hebrew syntax have been explored, the ingenuity 
of the critic has been taxed to the utmost, in the endeavor to 
find a translation or an emendation which will avoid the dif- 
ficulties presented by the “ordinary rendering.” That these 
difficulties are largely, if not entirely connected with the in- 
terpretation of the passage is obvious. The rendering, “Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” is perfectly justifiable, 
grammatically. It is the “doctrinal” implications involved 
in this rendering which make it improbable or impossible in 
the eyes of many scholars. Thus Giesebrecht remarks: “On 
this point it seems to me that all things considered there can- 
not be any doubt that (as Olshausen also asserts) grammat- 
ically the translation of the LXX? is the only correct one and 
would have to be accepted without qualification were it not 
that the most significant internal (sachlich) difficulties 
emerge against it.’”* 

Among the various emendations which have been proposed 
for this passage there is one which, although by no means 


1The references to the Old Testament are usually to the Massoretic 
Text (MT). In the English version this is of course vs. 6. 

2 ‘O Opdvos cov, 6 Oebs, eis roy aidva rod aidvos. Cf. Hebrews i. 8, 
where this passage is quoted, apparently from the LXX with which it 
corresponds exactly. It may be added that Giesebrecht understands the 
6 Oebs as vocative, as is done by most scholars [cf. p. 259]. 

3 Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft, (1887) p. 290. This state- 
ment by one who, as we shall see presently, insists on altering the text 
to escape the internal difficulty, is noteworthy. It practically amounts to 
a confession that Ed. Bohl is correct when he says: “Far rather let us 
with Hengstenberg, Delitzsch and the entire exegetical tradition, hold 
to ‘Thy throne, O God.’ And it would occur to no one ito translate 
otherwise, were it not for the danger of being obliged to acknowledge 
here the Deity of the Messiah” (Zwélf Messianischen Psalmen, p. 277). 
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new, is of special interest at present because of the fact that 
it has recently been advocated in “popular” text-books with 
a tone of finality which indicates a tendency in influential 
critical circles to treat it as an assured result of criticism. 
Thus, in Peake’s Commentary on the Bible we find it stated 
as follows: “For “Thy throne, O God,’ the original text must 
have had ‘Thy throne, O Yahweh,’ ‘God’ being due to the 
editor of the Elohistic Psalter. But ‘Yahweh’ was itself a mis- 
take of the scribe for ‘will be’ (yiheyeh being changed into 
“Yahweh’).* Read therefore, ‘Thy throne will exist forever 
and ever.’”° Professor G. A. Barton in his Religion of 
Israel, in discussing the Elohistic Psalms, definitely attributes 
the use of Elohim instead of Jehovah to the redactor who, he 
tells us, “changed Yahweh everywhere to elohim’; and he 
says further regarding the work of this redactor: “He did 
this [2.e., changed Yahweh to Elohim] with such zeal that 
he sometimes made mistakes. In Ps. xlv, a non-religious 
poem written on the marriage of some king, vs. 6, read, “Thy 
throne shall be forever and ever.’ As ‘shall be’ looks in 
Hebrew, a little like Yahweh,’ the editor inserted elohim in 
its place.”’® Finally, Professor J. E. McFadyen in his The 
Psalms in Modern Speech (1916) boldly renders the verse: 
“Thy throne shall stand forever and ever,’ without inserting 
a question mark or adding a single word of comment or ex- 
planation.” Such unqualified* endorsement of this emendation 


4In tthe consonantal Hebrew Text the divine name Jehovah (Yahweh) 
or, as it is often termed, the Tetragrammaton, is written YHWH, while 
the verbal form, “(he) shall be” is written YHYH. 

5 P, 380. The section on “The Psalms” in this Commentary is the work 
of the late Professor W. E. Addis. 

6 P. 198, footnote. 

7 Second edition, p. 68. In an earlier work, The Psalms of the Old Testa- 
ment arranged in thew natural grouping and fully rendered in para- 
phrase (1904), which appeared in “The Messages of the Bible” series 
(edited by Saunders and Kent) where the same rendering is given, a 
footnote adds: “In v. 6, for ‘O God’ probably the original was simply 
‘shall be.’” Apparently Professor McFayden felt that the rendering 
advanced as “probable” in 1904 might in 1916 be regarded as so certain 
as to require no explanation. 

8In Dummelow (The One Volume Bible Commentary, p. 347) this 
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in books intended for the general reader who is frequently, 
indeed usually, not in a position to examine the evidence at 
first hand, could be justified only by the conviction on the 
part of the critic that the evidence in its favor practically 
amounts to a demonstration, all the more since this verse is 
one of the “great texts” of the Old Testament, a verse of 
very precious Messianic content. The aim of this article is 
to examine the evidence. 

The view that the text of this verse originally read “shall 
be” instead of the vocative “O God” was first proposed by 
Bruston in his Les Psaumes traduits de THébreu (1865), 
and re-affrmed in his Du Texte Primitif des Psaumes 
(1873). According to Bruston the change from “shall be” to 
“O God” was the result of a misreading. The redactor clearly 
mistook the word “shall be’ (YHYH) for the Tetragram- 
maton (YHWH), and according to his “usual custom”’ 
substituted for it the word “God” (Elohim).° In 1887 the 
same view was independently proposed by Giesebrecht, ex- 
cept that he attributed the change to mistaken “zeal’’ on the 
part of the redactor, who while apparently aware that the 
text read “shall be,” nevertheless changed “shall be” to “God”’ 
(Elohim) because “shall be,” to use Dr. Barton’s phrase, 
“looks in Hebrew a little like” the Tetragrammaton. Giese- 
brecht’s statement is (almost verbatim) as follows: 1. As 
frequently in the Elohistic Psalms, so also here, Elohim was 
read by a diaskeuast to replace YHWH. 2. But he erred in 
his ‘zeal’ to remove the unutterable name of God, and cor- 
rected a YHYH instead of YHWH into Elohim. 3. If 
according to this view the words originally read ‘““Thy throne 
view is advocated, but less positively. After stating that the rendering of 
the RV margin “Thy throne (is the throne of) God” “gives a good sense 
and meets the difficulty that the human king who is addressed in the first 
instance could hardly be called ‘God,’ ” the commentator adds, “There are 
textual reasons for believing, however, that the original reading was 
simply, ‘Thy throne shall be for ever.’” 

®To the rendering “ton tréne sera éternel!” the footnote is added: 
“Le compilateur, lisant sans doute IHVH (Jéhovah) au lieu de IHIH dil 


sera), aura comme a l’ordinaire, cru bon de remplacer ce nom par celui 
de Dieu.” 
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shall be (YHYH) for ever and ever,” the Elohim is not 
only removed, but the verb is also gained. 4. This expression 
is supported by a parallel passage, 2 Samuel vii. 16, “Thy 
throne shall be (YHYH) established ( j123 ) forever 
(ody sy), cf. Lam. v. 19. For the use of “forever” ( adiy ) 
in the simple accusative, cf. Ps. xlviii. 15, lii. 10, Lxi. 8, Ixvi. 
Telex, 23135738) Civicg.° 

Since these two scholars are agreed in their fundamental 
contention that the original reading of this verse was, “Thy 
throne shall be (YHYH) for ever and ever,” and that “God” 
was substituted for the verb by the Elchistic redactor, 
and differ only in the account which they give of this substi- 
tution, their views may be considered together. There are 
five questions to be investigated, the first three of which are 
raised by both Bruston and Giesebrecht, the last two only by 
Giesebrecht. They may be summarized as follows: 1. The 
question of the Text. 2. The orthographic similarity between 
the words “ shall be” (YHYH) and the Tetragrammaton 
(YHWH). 3. The “ preference” shown by the Elohistic 
redactor for the name “Elohim” instead of the Tetragram- 
maton. 4. The syntax of the verse, (a) the alleged need of a 
verb; (b) the predicate “ever and ever.” 5. The dogmatic 
difficulty presented by the verse in its present form. 

Taking up these points in order, we will consider : 

1. The Question of the Text.—This is the. fundamental 
question which underlies all discussion of the emendation of 
a given passage. Before any revision of the text is even 
considered it would seem to be a natural and necessary pre- 
liminary to investigate the evidence in support of the existing 
text with a view to ascertaining whether the theory of textual 
corruption is a likely one. This should be the case if the critic 
is really desirous of “restoring” the text. If his object is to 
“improve upon” it, on his own authority, that is a very dif- 


10 Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft, VII (1887), p. 200f. Subse- 
quently (Vol. VIII, p. 176) he acknowledged the priority of Bruston’s 
discovery. Cf. p. 264 where J. C. Mathes states that this conjectural 
emendation had also occurred to him independently, and that he had 
taught it publicly before it was announced by Giesebrecht. 
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ferent matter. Bruston and Giesebrecht (and those who have 
accepted their conjecture) in their eagerness to remove the 
“dogmatic” objection to the accepted reading do not seem to 
have paid much attention to the evidence which can be cited 
in its favor. On the contrary they apparently assume that it 
is unreliable. It is to be carefully noticed therefore that the 
evidence in support of the MT is unusually strong. No variant 
readings in the Hebrew MSS have been cited by Kennicott; 
and the versions are unanimous in supporting the present 
text. According to Dr. Briggs “‘All the versions regard Elo- 
him, God, as vocative; all refer it to the King, except 
T [=Targum] which thinks of God.’ The textual evi- 
dence for an Old Testament passage as such is therefore 
strongly against the theory that the text is corrupt. But in 
this instance we have in addition the witness of the New 
Testament. This verse is quoted in the Epistle to the He- 
brews. It is quoted apparently from the LXX which gives a 
strictly literal rendering of the Hebrew, and investigation of 
the Text of the New Testament has produced no variations 
which favor the proposed emendation. 

This testimony to the correctness of the MT is very im- 
portant in view of the tendency of the critic to emphasize the 
negative rather than the positive side of his task. A good 
example of the onesidedness of his method and of his ten- 
dency to ignore the evidence in favor of the existing Text in 
the interest of any conjectural emendation which is ingenious 
or plausible, is furnished by Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica.** In the 
‘Prolegomena’ of this critical edition it is stated: “It is char- 
acteristic of this edition of the Biblia Hebraica that both the 
most important variant readings of the Hebrew codices at the 
hand of writers and ancient versions, and proposals (con- 
silia) for emendation of the traditional text are added to the 
Massoretic Text in notes.’ We turn to Ps. xlv, and find that 
although Professor Buhl cites two out of half a dozen con- 

11 The Psalms, Vol. I, p. 387. 

12 Biblia Hebraica, adjuvantibus professoribus G. Beer, F. Buhl, G. 


Dalman, S. R. Driver, W. Nowack, I. W. Rothstein, V. Ryssel, edidit 
Rud. Kittel (1905). 
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jectural emendations proposed for verse 7, namely “‘shall be” 
for “O God,” and “is established’? ( yD ) for “and ever” 
( 7¥1 ), the fact that the versions and the Epistle to the He- 
brews support the MT is not referred to. It is to be recog- 
nized, of course, that the notes added by Professor Buhl are 
intended primarily to call attention to variations and where 
no variations are referred to, it is to be assumed that the evi- 
dence in favor of the MT is good; but if the editor deems it 
advisable to call attention to two conjectural emendations of 
the text, it might be regarded as at least proper for him to 
allude to the fact that the MT has the support of the versions 
and—what is of the first importance to the Christian—of the 
New Testament also. To cite variants only and give promi- 
nence to conjectural emendations, while passing by the posi- 
tive evidence in support of the text as it is, creates a false im- 
pression and lays the emphasis on the negative side. It is such 
methods as this which justify the phrase “destructive” criti- 
cism. 

2. The Orthographic Similarity between the words “shall 
be” (YHYH) and the Tetragrammaton (YHWH).— It 
is obvious that orthographically these two words are very 
similar. Three of the four letters are the same and occur in 
the same relative order, and the letters which differ (W and 
Y) are the two letters which are perhaps more than any 
others the subject of confusion in the Old Testament Text.*® 
This fact clearly gives strong initial probability to the con- 
jecture we are considering, and doubtless accounts for its 
having suggested itself independently to Bruston and Giese- 
brecht;** 

It is important therefore to observe that this emendation 
as proposed by Bruston and Giesebrecht and as stated by its 
recent advocates referred to above is a purely “conjectural” 


13 We know that there was a time when W and Y, originally clearly 
distinguished orthographically, were written practically or exactly alike. 
But aside from this it must be admitted that in a poorly written or 
badly damaged MS. the danger of confusing two so similar words might 
be considerable. 

14 And also to Mathes as stated above. 
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emendation. Not a single instance of the confusion of these 
words has been cited by them in support of their theory. This 
is significant because both of the words under discussion are 
of frequent occurrence in the Old Testament. The Tetra- 
grammaton is found nearly 7000 times, the verbal form 
“ shall be” (YHYH) about 400 times. Hatch and Redpath 
in their Concordance of the Septuagint give twenty-four dif- 
ferent words (not counting several variants) rendered by 
“lord” (xépios) in the LXX. Of these the Tetragrammaton is 
of course by far the most frequent; but “shall be” (YHYH) 
is not found among them. And the recent discussion of the 
Divine Names in the Pentateuch (especially Genesis) by 
Wiener, Dahse, Skinner and others has not apparently pro- 
duced a single proved example’’ of this alleged confusion or 
change. No evidence in its favor is furnished us by the Sam- 
aritan Pentateuch. And there is but a single example to be 
found in the parallel passages in the Old Testament.*® It is 


15 Jn Gen. xxviii. 20 where the MT reads “if will be (YHYH) God 
with me,” the LXX renders, “if will be the Lord God with me ( éav 7 
Kvpws 6 Oeds wer euod ). It has been suggested that this variant should 
be taken to mean that the Hebrew text originally read YHWH and that 
the LXX has preserved the correct reading. This is the view of Dahse 
(Textkrit. Materialien, I, 49, 96). While it is not to be denied that the 
testimony of the LXX is of great value where a variation of W and Y 
is concerned, there is good warrant for regarding the MT as correct 
in this instance. The construction of the sentence in the Hebrew is more 
natural with the verb expressed. The Samaritan-Hebrew text and the 
Samaritan and Peshitto versions support the MT. The LXX rendering 
also contains the verb and as there are other examples of the ren- 
dering of the simple “Lord” in the Hebrew by “Lord God” in the 
LXX, it is probable that the explanation is to be found in this fact, 
and not in any difference between the Hebrew text used by the LXX 
and the MT. In Hosea xii. 6, however, we have what seems to be a 
clear example of the alleged confusion on the part of the Greek trans- 
lation. The MT reads “The Lord of hosts, the Lord (is) his memo- 
rial.” The LXX has “the Lord of hosts shall be his memorial.” Here the 
LXX translators have apparently read YHYH instead of YHWH. 
But that the reading of the MT is better is indicated by the analogy 
of Ex. iii. 15 (cf. Isa. xlvii, 4, xlviii. 2, li. 15, liv. 5, Jer. x. 16, xxxi. aie 
xIvili. 15, li. 57). [I am indebted to Professor R. D. Wilson for calling 
my attention to this latter passage. ] 

16 Professor Wilson has called my attention to the fact that in the 
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remarkable that this should be the case, in view of the close 
resemblance between the two words, but being the case it 
goes a long way toward disproving the accidental confusion 
which forms the basis of the theory as stated by Bruston. It 
also militates against the theory of intentional change as ad- 
vocated by Giesebrecht. For if such accidental or intentional 
change were a probable explanation of this passage, we might 
certainly expect that out of about 7250 occurrences of the 
two words, a number of instances of the alleged confusion 
would actually be found. 

3. The Preference for Elohim.—It must be carefully ob- 
served that the marked preponderance of Elohim over Jeho- 
vah in the Elohistic Psalms indicates at the most a relative 
and not an absolute preference. The name Jehovah has not 
been completely “eliminated” ;*’ it appears forty-three times 
in Psalms xlii-lxxxiii,* as against Elohim two hundred 
times, 1.e., in nearly twenty per cent of the total instances. 
While this ratio may, and apparently does, indicate a decided 
preference for Elohim, it can not justly be claimed that it 
points to a positive aversion to Jehovah. 

In proof of this we turn to Psalm Ixx which, as one of the 
two psalms that appear in what is claimed to be a “double 
recension,” is regarded by the critics as furnishing the strong- 
est proof of an Elohistic redaction of this group of psalms. 
Yet in it we find nothing to justify so drastic an inference 
as Giesebrecht’s theory requires. Jehovah occurs twice and 
Elohim three times in Ps. Ixx, as against Jehovah three times, 
Adonay (Lord) once, and Elohim once in Ps. xl. 14-18. If 
as is claimed the change is due to the editor, he has changed 


Edict of Cyrus as cited in 2 ‘Chron. xxxvi. 23 the closing words are 
“(let be) the Lord (YHWH) his God with him and let him go up,” 
whereas in Ezra i. 3 we read, “let be (YHY) his God with him,” etc. 
In both cases the reading of the LXX is “shall be his God with him.” 
This would seem ito indicate that in Chronicles “shall be” thas been 
misread as the Tetragrammaton. 

17Jt has been pointed out above that Dr. Barton states that the 
redactor “changed Yahweh everywhere to elohim.” 

18 Cf. Driver, Introduction, p. 371. It is distributed over twenty- 
five of the forty-two psalms of this group. 
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Jehovah or Adonay three times into Elohim and Elohim once 
into Jehovah. This certainly indicates no very strong aver- 
sion on his part to the use of the word Jehovah. On the con- 
trary, the testimony of this Psalm favors the view that the 
reason for the change was, at least in part, literary and not 
dogmatic. The Deity is referred to by name twice in the first 
verse, once in the fourth verse, and twice in the last verse. 
In the first verse of Ps. xx, one of the two Jehovah's of xl. 
14 is changed to Elohim;** in the fourth verse, the Jehovah 
is changed to Elohim; in the last verse in which Ps. xl. 18 has 
Adonay in the first part and Elohim in the second, in Ps. Ixx, 
Elohim” takes the place of Adonay in the first part and 
Jehovah is substituted for Elohim in the second part. This 
would seem to indicate that the redactor or better the author” 
aimed at variety and that having changed the Adonay to 
Elohim, he preferred to change Elohim to Jehovah in the 
last clause, rather than to have two Elohims so close to- 
gether.” It would seem then that his “zeal” was by no means 
blind, but was frequently tempered by other considerations. 
Hence while it must be admitted that this collection shows 
decided preference for Elohim and that consequently the pos- 
sibility of a substitution of Elohim for Jehovah must be reck- 
oned with,”* there is not the slightest warrant for making the 


19In the MT it is the first; according to the LXX the second. 

20 It should be noted that Kennicott cites thirty-one MSS. as reading 
Jehovah. (and one, Jehovah Elohim) instead of Elohim—an array of 
evidence which ought not to be ignored by the advocates of an Elohistic 
redaction. 

21'That Ps. Ixx is a variant form of Ps. xl. 14-18 seems clear, but that 
it is merely an Elohistic redaction can be definitely denied in view of the 
facts cited above. There are nine variations (not all supported by the 
LXX) between the two texts aside from the Divine Names. There is no 
good reason why these changes should not go back to the author himself. 
It is easier to attribute “editorial” changes to David than to believe that 
a later redactor ventured to “edit” a Davidic psalm. 

22 Such alternative use of the Divine Names is by no means unusual. 
In this so called Elohistic group of Psalms we find it in Pss. xlvii. 6, 
lv. 17, lvi. 11, lviii. 7, Ixviii. 17, lxix. 14. 

23 Giesebrecht, Uber die Abfassungszeit der Psalmen (ZA T Waele p: 
317) calls attention to “God thy God” in verse 8 as a clear example of 
this change. Like many other scholars, he is certain that the text origin- 
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“editor” a blind fanatic, who could not endure the presence 
of the Tetragrammaton and removed it and everything 
which suggested it at all costs. Such a contention is absolute- 
ly incompatible with the fact which the critic should not 
allow himself to forget that the Tetragrammaton does occur 
43 times in this Psalm collection. 

If the redactor allowed the Tetragrammaton itself to re- 
main 43 times, it would be surprising, to say the least, were he 
to remove a “shall be” from this verse just because it “looked 
like” the Tetragrammaton. The improbability of such an in- 
tentional elimination of “shall be” is increased by the fol- 
lowing considerations. It is to be noted in the first place that 
the verb “‘to be” is used relatively infrequently in the Psal- 
ter,"* and that the form “shall be’ (YHYH) is found only 
four times in the entire Psalter. It is still more remarkable 
that one of these four rare occurrences (1xxxi. 10) is found 
in this very group of Elohistic psalms, from which the “zeal” 
of the redactor is supposed to have eliminated it. Further it 


ally read “Jehovah thy God” (cf. Driver. Introduction, p. 372, note) as so 
frequently elsewhere in the Old Testament. It is to be observed there- 
fore (1) that while this same expression occurs a few times elsewhere 
in this group of Psalms (xliii. 4, 1. 7, li. 16, xvii. 7, lxviii. 9; cf. xlviii. 15, 
Ixiii. 2), the expression “Jehovah, God” is found slightly oftener (lix. 6, 
Ixxii. 18, Ixxvi. 12, lxxx. 5, 20, Ixxxi. 11; cf. lxviii. 19); and (2) that 
in 2 Chronicles a document in which the name Jehovah occurs about 
four times as often as Elohim (cf. Article by Prof. R. D. Wilson, 
“Names of God in the Old Testament,” in this Review, July 1020, p. 
461), this same expression occurs (though unsupported by the LXX) in 
xxxiv. 32, facts which confirm us in the contention that in this group of 
Psalms the preference for Elohim is a relative and not an absolute one, 
and that the alleged Elohistic redaction does not satisfactorily account 
for the facts before us. Whether in this instance it is due to the Elohistic 
character of the Psalm or whether there is another reason cannot be 
determined with certainty. The repetition of the same word might be 
for the sake of emphasis, or the first Elohim may be intended as a voca- 
tive like the Elohim of verse 7, a view which has been defended by 
able scholars. 

24Tt occurs in all its forms only about one hundred times in the 
Psalms, which is less than half the average frequency for the Old Testa- 
ment in which this verb occurs about 3500 times in all. The imperfect 
occurs in the Psalms fifty-seven times of which thirteen follow waw 
conversive and twenty-two are recognizable as jussives. 
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is to be noted that it does not once occur in Book I of the 
Psalter, a collection of about equal length with the Elohistic 
collection, and preponderatingly Jehovistic. This is especially 
significant. For if the critic were to argue that the infre- 
quent occurrence of this word in Psalms xlii-lxxxiii is due to 
the “zeal” of the Elohistic redactor, how would he explain its 
total non-appearance in Book I? It is rather to be regarded 
as characteristic of the Psalter as a whole. Consequently 
while the fact that there are but four occurrences of this 
word in our present text of the Psalms does not make it im- 
possible”> that the word may have originally stood in this 
verse, it does make it, to say the least, decidedly improbable; 
and when we set this fact alongside of the other two stated 
above that one of the four actual occurrences of the word 
“shall be” is in this very group of Elohistic psalms, and that 
the Tetragrammaton appears 43 times in this collection, the 
theory of an intentional alteration of the text of this verse 
for the purpose of “eliminating’’ it, becomes extremely im- 
probable. To say the least it would make the redactor such a 
bungler that his action must be regarded as practically un- 
accountable. 

While admitting ourselves at a loss to account for, or to 
find convincing proof of, the alleged ‘“‘zeal” of the Elohistic 
editor of this group of Psalms, it may not be amiss to con- 
sider the policy of another “editor” to whose activities the 
critics often attach great importance, and one of whose al- 
leged “peculiarities” is of importance for our present investi- 
gation. It is a fundamental of criticism that according to the 
P document the name Jehovah was not known in Israel be- 
fore the Exodus (Ex. vi. 3.). Since on this interpretation, its 
appearance in the Genesis narrative of P would be an “anach- 


25 The plural occurs in verse 17 of Ps. xlv. and the apocopated form 
(YHY) occurs four times in this group of Psalms and fourteen times 
in the entire Psalter. Of course if the plural appears in verse 17 the 
singular might equally well appear in verse 7. But none the less the 
fact that the singular (YHYH) occurs only four times in the entire 
Psalter, should make the critic hesitate to assert as a mere “conjecture” 
that this word originally occurred in this verse. 
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ronism,” we can readily understand that both writer and re- 
dactor of P might be careful to avoid it up to this point of 
the narrative, and as a matter of fact the name Jehovah is 
carefully “eliminated”*® by the critics from the document P 
in Genesis. Now according to Giesebrecht the editor of the 
Elohistic Psalms, despite the fact that Jehovah occurs forty- 
three times in his collection, showed such ‘‘zeal” in the avoid- 
ance of the Tetragrammaton that he even eliminated the form 
“shall be” in Psalm xlv.7 because it ‘looks like’? Jehovah. 
Might we not expect to find traces of a like zeal on the part 
of the writer of P, who shared his aversion to the use of the 
Tetragrammaton? Yet when we turn to P in Genesis we ob- 
serve the striking fact that the word “shall be’ (YHYH) 
occurs seven times in this document. It is found only twenty- 
five times in the entire book of Genesis, yet seven of these 
instances are in P, which indicates that P or the redactor of P 
apparently had no objection to the use of this word at which 
our Psalm redactor is supposed to have taken such offence. 
Furthermore it is to be noted that while the critics, if their 
interpretation of Exod. vi. 3 be adopted, can give a very evi- 
dent reason for the avoidance of the Tetragrammaton in the 
P document in Genesis, they can give no convincing reason 
why the psalm editor was so zealous as they claim. 

The attempt has been made to show that already in the 
later books of the Old Testament that tendency to avoid the 
use of the Tetragrammaton, which is characteristic of later 
Judaism, can be traced. Thus Professor Konig in the En- 
cyclopaedia Biblica (Col. 3321) makes the following state- 
ment: “As early as the beginning of the third century B. C. 
min’ seems to have been regarded as dppyrov at least beyond 
the sacred precincts. Thus is to be explained to a considerable 
extent the avoidance of the Tetragrammaton in the latest 
books of the Old Testament, as e.g., in Daniel, (except chap. 
ix), to some extent in Chronicles, and in consequence of edi- 
torial revision in Ps, xlii-lxxxiv, as well as in the Apocrypha 


26 “Eliminated” is the only word which fits such a passage as Genesis 
vii. 16 (last clause). 
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generally.” In view of the fact that in Chronicles the Tetra- 
grammaton appears 547 times as against Elohim 157 times, 
the “extent” to which the author of Chronicles avoided the 
Tetragrammaton is not very apparent. In Ezra-Nehemiah, 
which stands in close relation to Chronicles, the Tetragram- 
maton occurs 54 times, as against Elohim 41 times. Regard- 
ing Daniel it is to be noted that the name “‘Jehovah” is used 
six times in the prayer recorded in chapter ix, the place where 
we would most naturally expect to find it. In the first six 
chapters which deal with the intercourse of Daniel and his 
companions with heathen kings and their officials it is not 
surprising that the national, covenant name of the God of 
Israel should not be employed. In the last six chapters the true 
God is referred to or addressed, aside from chapter ix, only 
a few times. The statement regarding the Apocrypha is also 
much too strong.” But even admitting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the tendency to avoid the use of the Tetragram- 
maton appears within the canonical books and is responsible 
for the predominance of Elohim in the Elohistic collection 
of the Psalms, it is important to note that there is apparently 
no effort on the part of writers alleged to have this preference 
for Elohim to avoid the form “shall be’ because it ‘looks 
like” the Tetragrammaton. Ecclesiastes, which the critics are 
unanimous in regarding as late, might well have been cited 
by Professor Konig as a remarkable example of the avoid- 
ance of the use of the Tetragrammaton, since in it Elohim 
occurs forty times, while the Tetragrammaton is not found 
once. Yet, in this book, which might be expected to show 
the odiwm theologicum most markedly, the word “shall be’’ 
(YHYH) occurs fourteen times. And it may be added 
that it is found seventeen times in Chronicles, three times in 


27 For the Old Testament see the Article by Professor Wilson re- 
ferred to in footnote 20. For the Apocrypha see his article “Use of the 
Words for God in the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical Literature of 
the Jews,” this Review, Vol. XVIII. 1 (January 1920), p. 103ff. 

28 Nine times alone and five times in combination with the relative 
(cies. cxlivers): 
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Nehemiah and once in Daniel (viii. 19)? All of which seems 
to indicate that even if an author or redactor preferred, 
for whatsoever reason, to use the divine name Elohim instead 
of the Tetragrammaton, there is nothing to show that he 
would have intentionally avoided the use of the verbal form 
“shall be’? (YHYH) because of its resemblance to the Cov- 
enant name. When we remember that, as has been stated, the 
preference of the Elohistic Psalms for Elohim is a relative 
and not an absolute preference, the Tetragrammaton ap- 
pearing forty-three times in this collection, that the word 
“shall be” while occurring but four times in the entire psalter 


229 The suggestion of Meinhold and Bevan (Strack, Grammatik des 
Biblisch-Aramiischen, p. 34) that the use of 5 with the third masc. of 
the imperfect of the verb “to be” in Biblical Aramaic is intended to avoid 
the possibility of the confounding of the third masc. sing. with the 
Tetragrammaton should be mentioned in this connection. It is to be ob- 
served, however, at the outset that the cases are not strictly analogous. 
In the Aramaic the two words might be written exactly alike (YHWH), 
while in the Hebrew the one is written with W and tthe other with Y. 
The suggestion itself is questionable for several reasons: (1) The fact 
that 5 is used with the imperfect as a cohortative or jussive particle 
in Aramaic, Assyrian and Arabic and is found “without distinctive 
jussive force” in later Aramaic indicates that the reason may be a more 
general one. (2) Since the 3 m.s. imperfect is in the Biblical Aramaic 
written both with “Aleph” and “He” as final letter the confusion might 
have been avoided more easily by simply adopting uniformly the writing 
with “Aleph.” (3) The plural forms are clearly distinguished from the 
Tetragrammaton by the ending -on or yan, yet they have the 5, This 
also points to a broader reason although it might of course be explained 
as due to a tendency toward uniformity. (4) Since the Tetragrammaton 
does not occur in Biblical Aramaic, it is not certain that any such con- 
fusion would have arisen as this usage is supposedly intended to avoid. 
In the Elephantine (Sachaw) Papyri, the covenant name is regularly 
written YHW (not YHWH) and it is especially significant that in 
both of the letters to Bagoas the phrase occurs “and it shall be (YHWH) 
righteousness unto thee before YHW the God of heaven.” This indicates 
that the covenant name was not written in Biblical Aramaic in the same 
way as in the Hebrew of the Old Testament and does not support the 
theory that the use of the 9 was due to disinclination to use a form of 
the verb “to be” which was written in the same way as the Tetragram- 
maton. While it may be claimed of course that Daniel might be expected 
to be more particular in this regard than the Jews of Elephantine, this 
also is far from certain. The theory seems on the whole more ingenious 
than probable. 
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is found once in this collection, and finally that no evidence 
has been produced to show that an Elohistic writer would 
avoid the use of the word “shall be,” while on the contrary 
evidence strongly favoring such a use is easily obtainable, it 
would seem that there is very little to say for the theory of 
an intentional avoidance of the word “shall be,” except what 
Kilpatrick has said of Bruston’s theory—‘most ingenious.” 

4. The Syntax of the Verse. 

a. The “need” of a Verb.—It will be recalled that Giese- 
brecht in arguing for “shall be” as the original rendering, 
says that by this change “the Elohim is not only removed, 
but the verb is also gained.” This statement would seem to 
imply that the sentence as it stands in the MT is incomplete, 
or at least that the literary form or the sense of the passage 
would be improved by the presence of a verb. It is important 
to notice, therefore, that the emendation proposed by Giese- 
brecht would make a fundamental change in the character 
of the sentence. As it stands, verse 7 is a simple nominal sen- 
tence, composed of the subject, “Thy throne,” and the predi- 
cate, “ever and ever.” The predicate, according to the usual 
rule of the nominal sentence, follows the subject, and the two 
would be in immediate juxtaposition, but for the vocative, 
“O God,’*® which is inserted between them. 

That in the nominal sentence the verb is superfluous is 
too generally recognized to require proof. According to 
Albrecht, who has made a careful and complete investigation 
of the nominal sentence in Hebrew, the usual order of words 
is simply Subject—Predicate, and he regards the absence of 
the copula as an “essential difference’ between the Semitic 
and the Aryan noun sentences,** The nominal sentence is de- 


8° Elohim occurs as vocative in: xlii. 2, xliii. 1, xliii. 4 (O God, my 
God), xliv. 2, 5, xlv. 7, xlviii. 10, 11, li. 3, 12, liv. 3, lv. 2, lv. 24, lvi. 2, 8, 
13, lvitc2, 6, 8, 12, Ivili. 7, 1x.03,°12,2 Ixia, 6) Exit) 2" xiv. 2, ixve3! 
Ixvi. 10, Ixvii. 4, 6, Ixviii. 8, 10, 11, 25, 20, Ixix. 2, 6, 14, 30, Ixx. 2, 6, Ixxi. 
12, 17, 18, 19,2 Ixxii. 1; Lord (Adonay) is found in: xliv. 24, lv. 10, lvii. 
8, lix. 12 (?), Ixii. 13; Jehovah appears in lix. 4,, Ixx. 2, Ixxi. 1. 

811Cf. Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft, VII, 218ff., VIII, 240ff., 
especially p. 249. If on the contrary it be contended that the nominal 
sentence originally contained a verb, which seems to be the view of Ed. 
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scriptive and timeless, deriving its time value from the con- 
text. In the verbal sentence the emphasis is upon the action, 
and the verb is therefore usually placed at the beginning of 
the sentence. The difference between ‘“Thy throne, O God, 
(is) for ever and ever,” as a descriptive statement of that 
which is to be regarded as characteristic of the throne as such, 
and “Thy throne shall be*® for ever and ever,” as a de- 
claration or promise of the eternal duration of that throne, 
must be obvious to the reader. Numerous examples might be 
cited and the difference between the two constructions is very 
marked. A few must suffice: Ex. xxix. 28, “For it (is) a 
heave offering: and it shall be a heave offering from the 
children of Israel of the sacrifice of their peace offerings, 
even their heave offering unto the Lord.”’ Here the descrip- 
tive sentence precedes and states the essential nature of the 
offering, and is followed by a declarative sentence which has 
to do with the observance of the rite by Israel. Similarly in 
Ex. xxx. 32 it is said of the anointing oil, “It (is) holy and 
it shall be holy unto you.” Ex. ix. 29: “And the thunder shall 
cease, neither shall there be any more rain that thou mayst 
know how the earth (is) the Lord’s’”—the events which are 
to take place will simply demonstrate what is actually the case 
“that the earth is the Lord’s.” A “shall be the Lord’s’”’ would 
not merely change the meaning materially, but also greatly 
weaken the impressive climax produced by the simple nom- 
inal sentence. Compare the phrase which is characteristic of 
Ezekiel, ‘““And ye (they) shall know, that I (am) the Lord.” 
In the Psalms we find frequent examples of the nominal sen- 
tence used to describe what is characteristic of the subject. Ps. 
viii. 1: “O Lord, our Lord, how excellent (is) thy name in all 
the earth.” Ps. xxiii. 1: “The Lord (is) my shepherd, I shall 
Konig (Lehrgebaude, III. § 326 i, k), it must at least be admitted that 
the omission of the copula is so frequent—we may even say, so usual— 
that it cannot occasion surprise. And Konig expressly denies that the ab- 
sence of a verb in Ps. xlv. 7 is at all suspicious (§ 277f). 

32 Even if this sentence is regarded as “closely approximating” the 
nominal because the subject precedes, “shall be” is a better rendering 


than “is.” An examination of the more than 400 occurrences of YHYH 
shows that it usually speaks of a future, actual or potential. 
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not want.” Ps. xxvii. 1: “The Lord (is) my light and my sal- 
vation.”’ To change the nominal sentence into a verbal sentence 
and say “How excellent shall be thy name,” “The Lord will 
be my shepherd,” “The Lord will be my light,” would not 
merely change the thought but weaken it very greatly. The 
Psalmist is thinking of an existing condition or state not of a 
future event. Contrast, for example, Ps. xxiii, 1, “The Lord is 
my shepherd,” with Ezek. xxiv. 23: “I will set up one shep- 
herd over them, and he shall feed them,” cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 23- 
24: “And I will be to them for God, and my servant David 
(shall be) king over them, and one Shepherd shall be to all of 
them.’ These examples will suffice to illustrate the fact that 
the difference between the verbal and the nominal sentence is 
very marked; and the following statement is by no means too 
strong: ‘“The above distinction between different kinds of 
sentences—especially between noun and verbal clauses—is 
indispensable to the more delicate appreciation of Hebrew 
syntax (and that of the Semitic languages generally) since 
it is by no means merely external or formal but involves 
fundamental differences of meaning.’’** If then the critic is 
prepared to assert that the verb “shall be” originally stood 
in the place of “O God,” he should not ignore the fact that 
this change in phraseology involves a very important change 
in the nature of the sentence: the change of a descriptive 
nominal sentence, which asserts the nature of the throne, viz. 
that eternity is its characteristic, into a predictive verbal 
sentence, asserting that it shall endure forever.** This is a 
change for which there is no warrant in the Psalm itself, as 
in it both verbal and nominal sentences occur frequently. 
And while it is to be recognized that the predictive and horta- 
tory element is prominent in this psalm, it should also be 
remembered that the descriptive element is hardly less promi- 
nent. Indeed it is the description of the transcendent great- 
ness of this king and the splendor of his “court,” which 

83 Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar (1808), §140 e; but cf. $142 a. 

84 Edgehill (Evidential Value of Prophecy, p. 252) rejects the emenda- 


tion on the ground that the emphasis is on the nature not the duration 
of the throne. 
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furnishes the warrant for the predictions regarding him and 
the exhortations addressed to him. 

Giesebrecht, as we have seen, cites 2 Sam. vii. 16 as favor- 
ing the theory that this sentence was originally verbal. It is 
to be noted, therefore, that in the verse referred to the phrase 
is not “Thy throne shall be for ever,” but ‘Thy throne shall 
be established for ever.” The difference is important. The 
word “throne” occurs in the same construction as here (i.e. 
as subject of the sentence) only about a dozen times in the 
Old Testament. In eight of these instances the verb “estab- 
lish” ( }1> ) is used, three times in combination with the 
verb “to be” (YHYH) five times without it.*° In Psalm xciv. 
20 another verb “‘to have fellowship with” is used (cf. Isa. 
xvii. 1 where the substantive verb }*8 occurs). In the five 
remaining instances (2 Sam. xiv. 8, Ps. xi. 4, xlv. 7, Ixxxix. 
36, Lam. v. 19) no verb is expressed, though in the last two 
the verb of the preceding sentence is probably to be regarded 
as supplied. In one of these last the verb of the first clause is 
“shall be” (YHYH).** This does not indicate that there is 
anything in the usage to require the view that a simple “shall 
be” originally occurred in this verse. This statement finds 
further confirmation when we consider the predicate “(for ) 
ever and ever.” 

b. The Predicate “(for) ever and ever.”—As they stand 
in the MT, the words “‘( for) ever and ever” (literally “eterni- 
ty and continuance’’) are two nouns, which are apparently to 
be regarded either as (1) a direct predicate, or (2) an ad- 
verbial accusative. 


ee ea (2 Sam. vii. 16, 1 Kings ii. 45, 1 Chron. xvii. 14); 433 
(Psalm xciii. 2); }13’ (Prov. xvi. 12, xxv. 5, xxix. 14); pn (Isa. 
x45 a) 

36 The verb “established” ( 3) is also used in five other passages 
where throne (not as subject) occurs (Ps. ix. 8, ciii. 19, 1 Chron. xvii. 
12, xxii. 10). Other verbs which are used with “throne” are Dip (I 
Kings ix. 5, 2 Chron. vii. 18), D°’W (Ps. Ixxxix. 30, cf. 1 Kgs. iii. 19, Jer. 
xliii, 10, xlix. 38, Esth. iii. 1), yO (Prov. xx. 28), 33 (Ps. Ixxxix. 5), 
aw” (Ps. cxxii. 5, cf. ix. 8, cii. 13, cxxv. 1). Cf. also the use of “Iny 
in Ps. xix. 8, cii. 26, cxi. 3, 10, cxii. 39, and of the jussive of 7’ in Ps. 
Ixxii. 17, Ixxxi. 15, 1xxxix. 36, civ. 31. 
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(1) In favor of “ever and ever” as predicate (1.e., as 
standing in the nominative case) is the generally recognized 
fact that a noun may take the place of an adjective as predi- 
cate of a nominal sentence. The grammarians tell us that, 
“Specially characteristic of the Semitic mode of expression 
are the cases in which both subject and predicate are sub- 
stantives, thus emphasizing their identity . . . ,’*" and 
that “The employment of a substantive as predicate of a noun 
clause is especially frequent when no corresponding adjective 
exists, (so mostly with words expressing material . . . .), 
or when the attribute is intended to receive a certain em- 
phasis.’’** Not merely do we find expressions such as Ps. cix. 
4, “For my love they are my adversaries, while I (am) 
prayer’; Ps. xix. 10, “The judgments of Jehovah (are) 
truth’ (cf. Ps. cxix. 160) ;—sentences in which nouns are 
used for which there are no corresponding adjectives. But we 
also find the noun used in preference to the adjective: e.g., 
Ezra viii. 28, “Ye are holiness . . . the vessels are holiness also 
( wp for wisp, cf. also Ex. xxix. 33, xxxi. 14, Numb. xviii. 
17); Ps. cxix. 172, “All thy commandments (are) righteous- 
ness’ (p78 for pts); Ps. cxx. 7, “I (am) peace, but when 
I speak, they are for war’; Prov. iii. 17, “And all her paths 
(are) peace’; Eccles. x. 12, “The words of a wise man’s 
mouth (are) grace.” Cf. Ps. xxv. 10, Prov. xxiv. 9. In some 
at least of these sentences it seems clear that there is special 
emphasis on the predicate.*° “That the language, however— 
especially in poetry—is not averse to the boldest combinations 
in order to emphasize very strongly the unconditional rela- 
tion between the subject and predicate, is shown by such ex- 
amples as Psalm xlv. 9 myrrh and aloes and cassia are all 


37 Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 141 b. 

38 Tbid, § 141 c. 

39'Closely akin to such examples as are cited above are the cases in 
which the figurative or pictorial idea is prominent. E.g. Isa. lvi. 3, “I 
(am) a dry tree.” This expression seems much stronger than Ps. i. 3, 
“And he shall be like a tree” (cf. Isa. Ixv. 23, Jer. xvii. 8). On the other 
hand it is to be remembered that in a highly figurative work such as 
Canticles, simile and metaphor alternate frequently, without any ob- 
vious difference in emphasis. 
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thy garments (1.e. so perfumed with them that they seem to 
be composed of them).’’*° This last example is especially valu- 
able because it occurs in the same psalm with the phrase 
under discussion. We have good warrant then for accepting 
the rendering “Thy throne, O God, (is) ever and ever.” 
Both of the reasons stated above would then account for the 
use of nouns as predicate. On the one hand, there are no ad- 
jectives in the Hebrew of the Old Testament formed from the 
roots from which these two nouns are derived, and there are 
no other adjectives which would suitably express the idea.** 
On the other hand, the predicate nouns may justly be re- 
garded as not merely asserting but emphasizing the fact that 
eternity is of the very essence of this throne. 

(2) In favor of the view that “ever and ever” is to be re- 
garded as an adverbial accusative, the equivalent of a prepo- 
sitional phrase, we have the well known fact that an ad- 
verbial accusative can take the place of the preposition with 
its noun. Thus, to confine ourselves to the matter in hand, not 
merely do we find “ever and ever’’*’ used adverbially instead 
of the somewhat more frequent “for ever and ever.’’** but 
we also find “ever’’** used several times instead of the very 
frequent “for ever.”*° Whether this adverbial use is in 
any sense the result of the frequency of the similar expres- 
sions for “continually,” etc. ([ D7 | ovn-5> and Tn) 

40 Ibid, § 141 d. 

41 | would probably come the nearest to it, but hardly seems ap- 
propriate. 

42 “Ever and ever” (3p) D)y) occurs aside from the passage under 
discussion only five times in the Old Testament. In three of these it 
is used adverbially in a verbal sentence (Ps. xxi. 6, lii. 10, civ. 5). In 
Ps. x. 16, xlviii. 15, it is used adverbially in a nominal sentence. 

43 “For ever and ever” (ty) 01375) occurs only nine times (Ex. xv. 18, 
Micwives whch ix 0, Xlya lOacxixaacxlyn iy ool Dany x13). in all 
it is used adverbially in a verbal sentence (in Dan. xii. 3 the verb of the 
preceding sentence is to be supplied). 

44 Ps, Ixi. 8, Ixvi. 7, Ixxxix. 2, 3, 38. The plural is used three times, 
Teicingsayili Tae 2 sChironer vie 2) ese xy 5: 

45 So, too, my) is used a few times instead of the more frequent 
mya> (Jer. xv. 18 (?), Amos i. 11, Ps. xiii. 2, xvi. 11). Cf. the use of 
17) 11 without preposition in Ps. Ixxii. 5; and the use of apy in 
IPG, Gabe, Sey, 
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which never take the preposition, is uncertain, but not unlike- 
ly. The fact of the adverbial use of “ever and ever,’ in what- 
ever way we account for it will be admitted by every one. The 
question at issue is whether as the predicate of a noun clause 
a noun can be used adverbially as the equivalent of a prepo- 
sitional phrase. 

Hitzig and Ewald both held that “ever and ever” is, to 
quote the words of the former, “always a modifier of the 
predicate, but never the predicate itself.’’ Partly on this ac- 
count they claimed that Elohim is predicate instead of 
vocative, and rendered ‘“Thy throne is God [1.e. (the throne) 
of God] for ever and ever.’’*® Delitzsch accepted this con- 
tention regarding “ever and ever,” but claimed, at the same 
time, that it could be regarded as an adverbial accusative. 
Delitzsch’s words are: “As Hitzig remarks “1 p51 occurs 
frequently as an adverbial adjunct (e.g. in xlvili. 15, x. 16), 
whereas in the predicate 331 odiy> (e.g. in cvi. 1) is more 
common. In this passage also 1) Bow is thought of as ac- 
cusatival . . . ”’ Let us consider the facts a moment. Since 
“ever and ever’ occurs as we have seen only five times (not 
including Ps, xlv. 7) and “for ever and ever” but nine times, 
and since both are used adverbially, it does not seem that either 
Hitzig or Delitzsch could have been thinking solely of these 
two phrases. And as a matter of fact Delitzsch’s second ex- 
ample (Ps. cvi. 1) does not contain the words “for ever and 
ever,’ but merely “for ever.” Yet if we turn to the phrases 
“ever” and “for ever” we find that the former as stated 
above occurs only five times, which does not correspond any 
better with the “frequently” (gewohnlich) of Delitzch’s 
statement than does “ever and ever.” As to “for ever” 


46In this connection we may remind ourselves that “ever” (ody ) 
occurs very often as a genitive after a noun (especially in the expressions 
“covenant of eternity” and “statute of eternity”). This suggests that 
if as Hitzig and Ewald maintained it were necessary to assume that the 
expression is elliptical, it would not necessarily follow that “Elohim” is to 
be regarded as a genitive. It might be possible to render.the verse as 
follows, “Thy throne, O God, (is a throne of) ever and ever.” The fact 
that the genitive would then consist of two nouns would be no serious 
objection to this interpretation. 
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( nowy )*" it may be remarked that it is used quite frequently 
(nearly seventy times) in nominal sentences and ina majority 
of these instances as sole predicate; but it is to be noted that 
about forty of these instances occur in the one oft-repeated 
phrase ‘‘(for) for ever is his mercy,” which is found twenty- 
six times in a single Psalm (Ps. cxxxvi). Aside from this 
phrase examples of the nominal sentence with “for ever’ as 
the sole predicate are rare (Ps. cxvii. 2, cxxxv. 13, Prov. 
XXVil. 24, 2 Chron. ii. 3). In verbal sentences it is used some- 
what more frequently (about one hundred times) than in 
nominal, and with many different verbs, the verb “‘to be” be- 
ing found about a dozen times. 

Since then the use of ‘‘for ever” as predicate is, aside from 
the familiar refrain “for ever is his mercy,” a comparatively 
rare. one, it is not strange that we do not find “ever” used as 
sole predicate. But that it might be thus used adverbially as 
the equivalent of “for ever” seems probable. An example of 
such an adverbial predicate is Ps. lii. 3, “The mercy of God 
(endureth) continually’ ( ovn-5>, cf. 2 Chron. xii. 5).” 
“Continually” is always used adverbially elsewhere, though 
never with a preposition, and sometimes stands in parallelism 
with “for ever.”” Another example is 2 Sam. ii. 32, “and they 
took up Asahel and buried him in the sepulchre of his father 
which (is in) Bethlehem.”’ Both of these examples seem to 
prove that a predicate noun may be regarded as an adver- 
bial accusative and be, at least syntactically, the equivalent of 
a prepositional phrase. 

As we have seen, Hitzig and Ewald, though rejecting the 
view that “ever and ever’ is predicate, do not find it neces- 
sary to alter the text, and Delitzsch construes it adverbially. 
But since this contention of these scholars regarding the 


47 The construction with 5 occurs about 160 times in the Old Testa- 
ment; the one with 1p is not included in the above discussion. It occurs 
only about half as often as poiy> and while in the Historical Books it 
is the more frequent expression of the two, it is only rarely found 
(xlviii. 9, Ixxxix. 5) in the Psalms, aside from the phrases “from now 
and for ever” (cxiii. 2, cxv. 18, cxxi, 8, cxxv. 2, cxxxi. 3) and “from 
everlasting to everlasting” (xc. 2, ciil. 16). 
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use of “ever and ever” might be regarded as at least favoring 
the view that the sentence was originally verbal it will be 
well for us to return to this question for a moment. It has 
been pointed out above that there are about a dozen cases in 
which ‘‘for ever” is used with the verb “to be.” Regarding 
these instances it is important therefore to note that in only 
one of them (Eccles. ili. 14) does the verb stand between 
the subject and the predicate as is the case with the emenda- 
tion we are considering. In four instances it stands before the 
subject: as indicative (2 Chron. xxxiii. 4) or jussive (Ps. 
Ixxil. 17, lxxxi. 16, civ. 31). In six it stands after the prepo- 
sitional phrase “for ever” (Isa. xlvii. 7, Ps. xxxvii. 18, li. 
6, 8, Ixxxix. 37, Job vii. 16). The infinitive construction is 
used four times (2 Sam. vii. 29, 1 Chron. xvii. 27, Xxvill. 4, 
Ezek. xxxvii. 28). Obviously then there is here in the case of 
the predicate “ever and ever” little to favor and nothing to 
require the altering of the text and the introducing of a verb, 
not to specify the verb “‘to be,” into the sentence. 

To sum up, as it stands the sentence, “Thy throne, O God, 
(is for) ever and ever,” is a simple nominal sentence and is 
properly to be regarded as descriptive, like a number of 
others in the same psalm. The reading “shall be’ would 
change the character of the sentence, and for this there is 
no warrant in the verse itself or the context. The words “ever 
and ever” are most naturally to be regarded as a predicate 
nominative, nouns being used instead of adjectives partly 
because there were no adjectives to express the idea appro- 
priately, but still more perhaps, for the purpose of phrasing 
as strong a statement as possible of the fact that eternity is 
of the very essence of Messiah’s throne. That “ever and ever” 
is the adverbial equivalent of “for ever and ever” seems less 
probable ; but there is some warrant, as we have seen, for such 
an explaiation. A verb is not needed; and if a verb had been 
used it would probably not have been the one proposed by 
Bruston and Giesebrecht. 

5. The Dogmatic Difficulty and its Messianic Solution.— 
With a view to commending the emendation of the text 
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of Psalm xlv. 7 which we have been considering, Giesebrecht 
introduced his brief presentation of it with the remark : “The 
following interpretation is perhaps on this account of general 
interest, because through the use made of it in Hebrews i. 8, 
9 the passage belongs to the better known passages of the Old 
Testament.”’ That it is there cited as a Messianic passage, does 
not require proof. It is one of several Old Testament citations 
adduced to show the peculiar glory which properly belongs 
to the “Son”; and it is both the longest of them and the one 
in which the directly Messianic reference may be said to be 
most obvious. ““Thy throne, O God” is the natural rendering 
of the Greek** as it is of the Hebrew and it accords admirably 
with the context in which it appears, 7.e., with the argument 
of the writer.*° Weiss’ statement, “The attempts to avoid 
the construction as vocative (cf. Grotius and also Ewald: 
thy throne is God) cannot be carried out without arbitrary 


48 Jn proof of this it may be pointed out that Liinemann (cf. Meyer’s 
Commentary, in loco) adopted this rendering for Heb. i. 8, despite the 
fact that he preferred to translate Ps. xlv. 7 “thy throne of God,” i.e. 
“thy divine throne,” or “thy throne is (throne) of God, or divine,” 
which indicates clearly how strongly he felt the superiority of the ren- 
dering as vocative. And it may be added that Dwight in his “Notes” 
to this commentary (Funk and Wagnall Ed.), while carefully stating the 
objections to this interpretation admits “the greater simplicity and 
naturalness of the construction in the Greek, and perhaps, also, in the 
Hebrew, if the word is thus understood [i.e., as vocative].” That gram- 
matically the construction as vocative is the natural one has been con- 
vincingly argued by Lindsay as follows: ‘Undoubtedly 6 Oeds is here the 
vocative case, applied as an address to the Messiah: ‘Thy throne, O God!’ 
And let it be remembered that this is the form in which the vocative of 
Ocds appears almost invariably throughout the whole of the Septuagint 
and the New Testament: the other form Me? only occurs about four or 
five times in the whole Scriptures. And it is important to remark that 
Oe never occurs in the Psalms of the LXX, whereas 6 Meds as a vocative 
is to be found on almost every other page. In a passage, therefore, quoted 
from the Psalms, as the one before is, no other vocative than 6 eds was 
at all to be expected. The true meaning, therefore, beyond all possibility 
of doubt is: ‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever’” (Lectures on the 
Ep. to the Heb. (1867) I, p. 61f.). 

49 “Tt is seldom that the sacred writers undertake to prove what they 
teach. The first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews is an exception to 
this general rule. The divinity of Christ is here formally proved.” 
(Hodge, Systematic Theology, 1. p. 519.) 
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change of meaning (Umdeutung des Wortsinnes) and are 
now generally given up,” is too sweeping in view of the 
advocacy of the rendering “thy throne is God,”*° by Bishop 
Westcott. But none the less it cannot be successfully de- 
nied that the interpretation of the word “God” as vocative 
and as an “apostrophe to the Messiah” is the one which has 
been generally held by Christians in every age. No less cer- 
tain is it that the general acceptance of this interpretation of 
the verse in Hebrews has been very largely responsible for 
the belief on the part of Christians generally both of the past 
and present that the Psalm is itself to be regarded as directly 
Messianic, and that the King referred to in it is “King Mes- 
siah.”” Because of this it is significant that the same view is 
a very ancient one in Jewish circles also, as the Targum 
shows. 

That there is involved in the directly Messianic interpreta- 
tation of this passage a prophetical and typical conception of 
Old Testament history follows at once. But this constitutes 
no difficulty to those who accept at its face value that super- 
natural conception of the religion of the Bible which is its 
most pervasive and consistent feature. The details of inter- 
pretation may indeed occasion some difficulty; it may be hard 
to distinguish satisfactorily between the typical and the anti- 
typical,** the essential and the accessory. But that an inspired 


50 This rendering is comparatively old. Bleek connects it with Erasmus. 

51 These difficulties have impressed scholars in various ways. Thus 
Oehler remarks, “It is only by doing some violence to the language 
that the allegorical meaning can be regarded as originally intended by 
the author. . . . How entirely, to bring forward only one point, is the 
thought found in ver. 11, that Israel, to unite with Messiah, must forget 
its people and father’s house, opposed to all the teachings of the Old 
Testament!” (O. T. Theology, p. 525.) Regarding Oehler’s first point 
we may ask the question, If the allegorical interpretation would be 
forced if ‘intended by the author,’ is it any less forced if read into 
the psalm by a later collector? Yet most scholars will admit that it was 
as a Messianic psalm that this poem made good its right to a place in 
the Psalter. Should we not therefore endeavor to find an interpretation 
which will do equal justice to author and collector? Turning now to the 
“star example” which Oehler cites, can we not see in it a reference to 
that complete identification of herself with her husband’s interests, 
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Psalmist, probably on the occasion of some royal marriage, 
should foretell the kingly glory of Messiah’s reign,® is no 
more surprising than that an Isaiah in an evil time, a time 
when danger threatened, should point men to “Emmanuel,” 
the “Mighty God.” To those who regard this Psalm as di- 
rectly Messianic the address “‘O God!” occasions no difficulty. 

The extreme opposite of the view just described (the New 
Testament view as we feel in this instance entitled to call it) 
is the one which regards this poem as a purely secular ode, 
an epithalamium on the marriage of some king. The tendency 
in critical circles is to set this psalm, which so interpreted no 
longer deserves that name, off by itself as a non-religious 
poem. From this standpoint the “exaggerated” diction of the 
poem is explained by some as due to poetic license, since the 
ascription of deity to a human king is so contrary to the 
spirit and teaching of the Old Testament. Thus we find that 
while Staerk does not hesitate to assert that “the address 
‘thou divine being’ [Is this meant as a toning down of ‘“‘O 
God’’?] to a king of the ancient Orient is in the mouth of a 
singer, who uses the language of courtly flattery, something 


which is natural to every true wife, but especially necessary in a royal 
consort, and above all in Messiah’s bride, who must find in her Lord, 
the chief among ten thousand, the one altogether lovely? 

52 While this Psalm is in many respects unique, it is to be observed 
that practically all the elements which enter into the picture are found 
elsewhere in the Old Testament: 

a) The Covenant made at Sinai that Jehovah will be Israel’s God and 
will dwell in her midst, as her King (cf. Ex. ix. 6, Judges viii. 23). 

b) The Messianic Kingship of the Davidic House (2 Sam. vii, cf. the 
_ other Royal Pss.) 

c) The Deity of the Messiah (cf. esp. Isa. vii-ix, Micah v. 1). 

d) Israel and the nations personified as women (cf. the phrases 
‘daughter of Zion,’ ‘of Babylon,’ ‘of Egypt,’ ‘of Tyre’). 

e) Israel, Jehovah’s bride, or wife (Isa. Ixii. 4, 5, Hosea ii. 16, Ezek. 
Xvi). 

f£) Messiah’s kingdom universal, including all nations (cf. Isa. ii. 2, 3, 
and the “Blessing of Abraham”). 

g) Messiah’s reign to be righteous and glorious (Isa. xxxii. 1 ff, Jer. 
XXiii. 5, 6, Zech. 1x). 

h) To endure for ever (Isa. ix. 7, Zech. ix. 9 ff). 

i) He shall have a numerous seed (Ps. cx. 3, Ezek. xvi. 20, cf. Gen. 


xv. 5). 
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perfectly natural,’ he yet points out that the expression 
‘“Yahwe thy God’’®* is “intended to express the special rela- 
tionship in which this man stands to God.” But such thor- 
ough-going comparative religionists as Gunkel’* and Gress- 
mann” boldly affirm that this poem preserves for us a clear 
example of the practice in Ancient Israel°® of that ““emperor- 
worship” which is the natural by-product of polytheism, and 
was widespread in the ancient Orient. Thus to the thorough- 
going evolutionist, as to the advocate of the directly Mes- 
sianic interpretation, this verse occasions no difficulty. But 
he can explain it satisfactorily only on the basis of a theory 
which while rendered “probable”? by his ‘comparative’ 
studies is utterly opposed to the clear teachings of the Old 
Testament as to the uniqueness of the religion of Israel in its 
lofty ethical monotheism as in many other respects. 

It is those scholars who are unable to accept either of the 
positions just referred to, who are unable to see in this King 
of Ps. xlv. the Messiah and who are unwilling to recognize 
polytheism, even under the guise of “poetic license” in the 
Psalmody of Israel, who find difficulty with the words “Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever.”’ And it is not remarkable 
that they should endeavor to avoid the dilemma by means of 
interpretation or emendation. Several different interpreta- 
tions have been proposed; but not one of them can be said to 
be natural.**’ A number of emendations have been suggested ;°* 


53 Staerk adopts of course the view that this was the original of “God, 
thy God” (vs. 8), Die Schriften des Alten Testaments: Lyrik. 2nd ed. 
(1920), p. 288. 

54 Ausgewdhlte Psalmen, p. 103 f. 

55 Ursprung der Isr. jiid. Eschatologie, p. 256. 

56 Such a claim is especially startling in view of the general tendency 
in critical circles to date the Psalms as late as possible. 

57 “Thy throne (of) God,” “Thy throne (is a throne) of God,” and 
“Thy throne (is) God,” are one and all forced and artificial, and although 
each has found able advocates, no one of the three is anything like as 
probable as the “ordinary rendering.” It has been repeatedly charged 
(e.g., by Delitzsch) that such renderings are merely attempts to “avoid” 
the acceptance of the latter rendering. And while this may be asserted 
without the intention of reflecting in any way upon the intellectual hones- 
ty of many who have favored them, it can not be denied that it is the dog- 
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but no one of them can claim any support in the Hebrew 
MSS. or in the ancient versions, and they have all failed of 
obtaining anything approaching general acceptance with the 
critics.°° Dr. Briggs has said of them: “None of the many ex- 
planations of scholars satisfy, and so new opinions are con- 
stantly emerging, equally unsatisfactory.’’® 

The fact that the critics have been unable with their ut- 
most effort to find a satisfactory substitute for the ordinary 
rendering, “O God!’”, and that this verse which so rendered 
speaks so clearly” of the coming Messiah and hails him as 


matic difficulty which is responsible for their invention. On the other 
hand there are many whose attitude can only be adequately described by 
this word, “avoid.” And Lindsay did not hesitate to speak of the ren- 
dering of Heb. i. 8, by “Thy throne is God” as a “Unitarian rendering.” 
With regard to the attempt to take Elohim as vocative but in the sense 
of “ruler” or “judge” (Ex. xxi. 6) it may be said that it cannot be shown 
that a single individual is ever in this sense addressed as “God” in the 
Old Testament. 

58 (1) Olshausen (1853) asserted that a verb (eg. “to establish”) was 
to be supplied at the beginning or end; (2) Bruston (1865)—his view, 
together with that of Giesebrecht (1887) we have discussed at length; 
(3) Lagarde (1872) changed “and ever” (1y)) into “has sustained” 
(3yd); (4) Bickell (1882) expanded the sentence to suit his metrical 
theories and supplied a verb (“Thy throne, established is its foundation; 
has established it God for ever and ever”) ; (5) Noldeke (1888) simply 
deleted the word “God” .as a gloss; (6) Bachmann (1890) read “Thy 
throne (is) as God,” arguing that a Kaph had been lost before “Elohim” ; 
(7) Grimme (1902), ‘“God has covered thy throne,” treating JNOD as an 
unusual way of writing (aramaisierende Schreibung) }D2. 

59 Thus, while Wellhausen, Duhm and others accept the Bruston- 
Giesebrecht emendation, a number of critical scholars, Driver, Reuss, 
Kessler, Kittel, Staerk, do not even mention it, while Briggs and Cheyne 
consider it weak and Konig rejects it. Driver at one time adopted La- 
garde’s reading, but later expressed a preference for that of Bachmann 
which he apparently attributed to Edgehill. 

60 Briggs, The Psalms, in loco. 

61 In saying this it is not meant that to an Old Testament saint the full 
import of the language of this Psalm was as obvious as to the New 
Testament writer or to the Christian of today. But as stated above, the 
presence of the Psalm in the Old Testament Canon can only be ac- 
counted for satisfactorily on the assumption that it was regarded as 
Messianic. And there is no reason for supposing that a later “editor” 
saw in this Psalm a meaning which was not intended by the one who 
penned it. 
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God is so strongly supported both by internal and external 
evidence may well be the occasion for rejoicing on the part 
of all those who believe that the great theme of the Scriptures 
is the Christ who was to come, who came, and who is to 
come again. Throughout the Christian centuries the glorious 
prophecies of Holy Writ have been a great source of com- 
fort and assurance to believing hearts. The attitude of ex- 
treme caution, of ill-concealed hesitation to do justice to the 
prophetic and miraculous elements in Holy Writ, which is 
so widespread today is not a mark of superior scholarship so 
much as it is of compromise with the prevailing scepticism of 
this modern age. Christians of the past have gloried in Mir- 
acle and Prophecy as furnishing convincing proof that God 
has revealed Himself. The tendency to regard the supernat- 
ural element in the Bible as a “liability” rather than an “asset”’ 
is utterly opposed to the teachings of the Scripture. The 
Church of God has lost not a little of her power through her 
failure to proclaim boldly and to glory in the “mighty acts” 
of God recorded in Holy Writ, even though it be in the face 
of a “scientific” scepticism which has relegated the miracu- 
lous to the limbo of discarded notions. 


It will be recalled that this article was given the sub-title, 
“A Study in Higher Critical Method.” Dealing as it does 
with one of the great Messianic passages of the Old Testa- 
ment it has a claim upon the interest of the reader. But it 
is perhaps in this second aspect that it should be most illum- 
inating. It has been pointed out that the rendering “Thy 
throne shall be for ever and ever” is only one of several “con- 
jectural” emendations which have been proposed in the 
course of a hundred years of “critical” study of the Old 
Testament and that all of these emendations are opposed by 
evidence in support of the present text which is unusually 


62 Of Cocceius and Grotius, two of the great theologians of the seven- 
teenth century, it was said that Cocceius “found Christ everywhere in 
the Old Testament and Hugo Grotius found him nowhere.” In the light 
of Luke xxiv. 27 it should not be difficult to decide which attitude toward 
the Old Testament ‘Scriptures is in accord with the teaching and example 
of Our Lord. 
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strong, far too strong to be ignored. We have seen that de- 
spite the initial probability in favor of this emendation due to 
the close similarity which obviously exists between the words 
Jehovah and “shall be” in Hebrew, there is almost no evidence 
in favor of the alleged confusion and that “zeal” on the 
part of an Elohistic redactor does not account for it. We have 
seen that the proposed emendation cannot be justified on the 
ground of any incompleteness or stylistic weakness in the 
verse which may be regarded as a particularly strong state- 
ment of the thought intended, and that this emendation 
would not merely change the meaning of the verse in a way 
for which there is no warrant either in the verse itself or in 
the context, but would decidedly weaken it. We have seen that 
although this emendation has been known for more than half 
a century, it has been rejected by some of the scholars most 
influential in critical circles. Yet we find that in a widely 
advertised popular commentary which in the words of its 
own introduction claims to be “a careful and candid attempt 
to set forth the present results of intensive modern Biblical 
study,” it is asserted regarding this passage: “For ‘thy 
throne, O God,’ the original text must have had ‘thy throne, 
O Yahweh,’ ‘God’ being due to the editor of the Elohistic 
Psalter. But ‘Yahweh’ was itself a mistake of the scribe for 
‘will be’ (yih*yeh being changed into ‘Yahweh’). Read there- 
fore, ‘Thy throne will exist for ever and ever.’”’ Notice the 
steps in the argument, if argument it can be called: “ . 
must have been... was itself a mistake. ... Read, therefore, 
.” We might almost imagine that the critic had seen the 
original MS with his own eyes and watched the “editor” and 
the ‘‘scribe” at their work. Professor Addis cannot have 
been ignorant of the fact that the emendation which he 
stated with such finality was only one of a number of such 
conjectural changes. He must have been aware that this par- 
ticular emendation was opposed by some of the ablest critics, 
men whose scholarship he would not have thought of ques- 
tioning. He must have known some at least of the weighty 
objections which bear against the acceptance of this con- 
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jecture.©* Yet like Professor Baton and Professor Mc- 
Fadyen he did not hesitate to present it to a ‘‘popular audi- 
ence” as an “assured result” of criticism established beyond 
dispute. 

The dicta of the critics which we have been investigating 
illustrate two things very clearly: the remarkable readiness 
of the critics to accept almost any explanation of Biblical 
data however uncertain or even improbable which rejects the 
Supernatural, and the singular inability which they often 
show to distinguish between Possibility, Probability, and 
Proof. The one tendency is so manifest in most “critical” 
works dealing with the Bible that it has to be discounted in 
advance by all who would form a correct judgment as to the 
value of the conclusions arrived at. The other tendency is 
usually held somewhat in check by the obligation under which 
the critic feels himself to show that he is familiar with the 
literature of the subject with which he deals. Consequently 
in “scholarly” works intended for the expert, the various 
opinions held by scholars (at least by “critical” scholars) are 
usually stated and discussed with more or less fulness and 
the view of the writer is also adequately defended. In “popu- 
lar’’ text-books a thorough treatment is in the nature of the 
case impossible; the average reader has neither the time nor 
the technical training to follow an elaborate discussion. This 
fact would seem to obligate the writer of such a popular work 
to confine himself as closely to generally accepted facts as 
possible and to avoid the advancing of doubtful theories as 
if they were facts. Yet there seems to be a growing tendency 
on the part of the critics to use just such books as these as a 
channel for asserting theories of this nature with a positive- 
ness which they would hesitate to use in their scholarly 
treatises. But they can do this only at the risk of their scholar- 
ly reputations. 


Princeton. Oswa tp T. ALLIs. 


63 Professor Addis died before the publication of Peake’s Commen- 
tary and to criticize him thus severely may seem to be in bad taste. But 
Peake’s Commentary is very much alive and it is being very widely ad- 
vertised as the most scholarly and up-to-date one-volume commentary 
on the Bible in the English language. 


PROTESTANTISM AND PROPERTY 


Never, in the years since the Reformation, has the whole 
of Protestantism held a definite attitude toward property. 
It does not now. It has a wealth of opinion, a plethora of past 
and present writing, and several ‘‘Social Creeds’”’ which show 
a deepening interest, but as yet no decided acceptation of a 
clearly defined basis on which to found, not only an authori- 
tative, but also, a unitedly Protestant code, applied by clergy 
and laity alike, to the problems of obtaining, possessing, 
using, dispensing, and more important still perhaps, lacking 
property. “Property is the kernel of the whole social ques- 
tion. The economic problem of the future is not the produc- 
tion of property, but its distribution.” Inquiry into the sub- 
ject reveals great divergence in the thought of the Protestant 
church as a whole. To seek the historical causes of these dif- 
ferences and the growth of the modern conceptions, with a 
hope of achieving some logical unity, is the purpose of this 
paper. The natural development of the subject is, then :— 
(1) The teachings of the Medieval Church bearing on prop- 
erty which were repudiated by Protestantism. (2) The teach- 
ings advanced by the Protestant Church during the Reforma- 
tion and the two subsequent centuries. (3) The growth of 
the economic and materialistic attitude with the consequent 
loss of the Protestant Church’s commanding position. (4) 
Recent and present attitudes claiming Protestantism’s atten- 
tion. 


I. TEACHINGS OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH THAT WERE 
REPUDIATED BY PROTESTANTISM 


The Protestant Reformation found a Medieval Church 
organized and systematized as no other institution in the 
world’s history. Because of this organization? and because 


1 Strong, The Next Great Awakening, p. 196. 

2“A+t the beginning of the present era the church was a despotic and 
exploiting organization. Instead of a great exemplar of fraternity, it 
was ruled by a monarchical hierarchy which used its immense powers 
to lord it over the people and enrich itself” (Rauschenbusch, Christian- 
izing the Social Order). 
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she had so complete a system the Medieval Church had a 
very definite and quite inclusive attitude toward property. 
This attitude was of course interrelated with her teaching on 
many other subjects, and was also, through the peculiar 
theological casuistry and ethical legalism of the Schoolmen, 
applied to the ultimate minutiae of each individual’s ex- 
istence. 

When Luther attacked one dogma of this Medieval Church, 
all felt the shock. Indeed it was the spirit of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation to investigate even the most sacred 
of accepted things, one discovery leading on to another. So 
a Galileo, a Columbus, an Erasmus and the various Reform- 
ers followed, each in his own way, the light. It is most sig- 
nificant that the spark that lit Luther’s lamp was his disgust 
with the mercenary sale of indulgences and his sympathy for 
the poor people so.swindled. The sale of indulgences was at 
heart a profoundly religious question; but its social and 
economic significance was tremendous. To say that the Pro- 
testant Reformation was occasioned by a dispute over the 
spending of money will sound startling only to one who does 
not have in mind what that dispute involved. Such a move- 
ment must inevitably repudiate some at least of the Medieval 
doctrines with regard to property. 

Foremost, then, the Reformers denied the doctrine of the 
“Treasury of Merit’? (Thesaurus Meritorum),* necessarily 
overturning the idea that merit was stored up by the saints, 
especially those who followed the ‘Evangelical Counsels of 
Perfection,’ 7.e., poverty, chastity, and obedience,* believing 
that thus, serving God more perfectly than common men 
were required, they were adding by this to the infinite merit 
bestowed by Christ and the Virgin on the Church. They be- 
lieved and the Church claimed by the power of the keys to be 
able to distribute this treasure as she pleased in indulgences, 


3 A short discussion of this is found in Vol. V, Part II of Schaff’s His- 
tory of the Christian Church, with references to the modern doctrine. 

4 See articles in the Catholic Dictionary and the Catholic Encyclopae- 
dia on “Evangelical Counsels” and related topics. 
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etc. The following quotation from Calvin® is the typical at- 
titude of the Reformers: “The Schoolmen have discovered 
either their ignorance or their wickedness in a most pestilent 
manner . . . when... they have made them to be 
counsels which we are at liberty to obey or not to obey, and 
have confined the necessary observance of them to the monks, 
who on account of this very circumstance would be more 
righteous than plain Christians, because they have voluntarily 
bound themselves to observe these counsels.” 

(A) The renunciation of property, poverty by taking a 
vow, said the Medieval Church, was the teaching of Christ 
and the Apostles as a way of attaining Apostolic Perfection. 
Thus such passages were quoted as Matt. 16:24, “If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me,’’*® and Matt. 19:21, “If thou wouldst 
be perfect, go sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” “Take nothing for your 
journey, neither staves nor scrip, neither bread, neither 
money ; neither have two coats apiece.” “Sell all that ye have 
and give alms; provide yourselves bags which wax not old, 


5 Institutes, Vol. I, p. 446, cf. the following pp. (Bk. II, Ch. VIII, par. 
56). 

6 A careful perusal of such Mediaeval books as The Mirror of Per- 
fection, An Imitation of Christ, The Inner Castle, etc., will reveal quo- 
tation, among others, of the following passages: Matt. 16:24-26, Matt. 
18:8-9, “Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off 
and cast them from thee,” etc. Matt. 20:26, “Whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant.” Mark 8:35, Luke 9: 23-25, Mark 
9:21, Luke 14:26, “If any man come to me and hate not his father and 
mother, and wife and children, and brethren and sisters, yea and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” Luke 14:33, “So whosoever 
he be of you that renounceth not all that he hath cannot be my dis- 
ciple.’ Luke 16:13, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” Luke 17:33, 
Luke 18:29, Luke 18:22. It will be noted that these were spiritualized 
and applied to the monastic life in a truly Medieval manner. Also that 
many of these passages apply also to the next section on almsgiving. We 
will not quote them again however but refer the reader’s attention to 
them here where they first seem pertinent. The Reformers of course 
did not lack in their love and adherence to these scriptures, but they 
refused to interpret them as counselling the renunciation of property 
and the taking of the vow of poverty. 

7 Luke 9:3. 
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a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where no thief 
approacheth, neither moth corrupteth. For where your treas- 
ure is there will your heart be also.’”* 

The words and example of the Apostles they added to 
these. They “sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to every man, as every man had need.”? “Our Lord 
Jesus,” they taught, “though he was rich yet for our sakes 
he became poor, that through his poverty ye might become 
rich.” All these passages and many others we find quoted 
by the Medieval Church as proof that voluntary poverty was 
such an aid to perfection. 

To these may be added the influence of tradition. The 
legendary lives of the Apostles and the Christians of the 
Early Church, and the writings of the Fathers, it is true, do 
not teach that there were counsels of perfection. Indeed, 
as Calvin says, “Who can doubt that the fathers would have 
sincerely abhorred such blasphemy ?’’* But it cannot be de- 
nied that they show a decided ascetic emphasis. Take up the 
Vitae Patrum,” the Acta Sanctorum,” or even the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography,** and at once you feel that here is an 
adulation of renunciation, especially a renunciation of prop- 
erty. Even modern writers on the apostolic age, as we shall 
see later, extol the poverty of the early Christians, and none 
can speak of their charity without mentioning also their re- 
nunciation.” 


8 Luke 12:33-34. 

® Acts 2:45. 

10 [I Cor, 8:0, cf. Rom. 8:13, IT Cor. 2:27-28, II Cor? 6:10. 

11 Institute, vol. III p. 289 (Bk. IV. Ch. VIII, par. 14.) 

12 Vitae Patrum, Rosweyd, Antwerp 1615-23, very scarce but well 
known in its century. 

18 Acta Sanctorum, prepared to go with the saints’ days by the Bol- 
landists in Brussels, still incomplete. 

14 Dictionary of Christian Biography, the work of Smith and Wace, 
1877. Four volumes going up to the 8th century only. 

18 Cf. Uhlhorn, Christian Charity in the Early Church, E. Hatch, Or- 
ganization of the Early Christian Churches; A. Harnack, The Mission 
and Expansion of Christianity ; Duchesne, Early History of the Christian 
Church; Dobschutz, Christian Life in the Primitive Church. Many other 
works and writers are mentioned by Schaff, History of the Christian 
Church, Vols. I and II. 
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Similarly the patristic, apologetic, and early ecclesiastical 
writers generally exalt the ascetic life, Clement,’® St. Augus- 
tine,’ and all the rest indeed upholding the life of renuncia- 
tion as ideal. Complete renunciation of course “centered it- 
self round three points: poverty, chastity, and obedience” ;** 
but of the three poverty seemed “the most absolutely essen- 
tial.” If any man calleth aught his own he maketh himself a 
stranger to the elect of God,” says Basil.’’® 

No doubt, as some have said, the influence of the Essenes 
may be traced in this asceticism.”° Or again the agency of 
the Therapeutae may have influenced the growth of this 
ideal, especially as it contributed to a life free from distrac- 
tion.”* However this may be, there is a noticeable repetition 
throughout the ages from St. Anthony to St. Francis of the 
re-enaction of the story of the rich young ruler.” This story 
especially, and the words of Christ we have quoted, seem to 
have found a ready response in the spirits of earnest Chris- 
tians of the age. Was every Christian to feel the same? “Are 
all called to be Ministers ?—Missionaries? Is the same sacri- 
fice demanded of every child of God? Is the sacrifice of 
Abraham, ‘Thy son, thine only son Isaac’—an incident in 
every life? Is the command: ‘Go sell all that thou hast and 
give to the poor,’ of universal application? Are there no 
martyrs? Put in this form” by the Medieval Christian “the 
question answers itself.’’* It seemed clear that only a cer- 


16 Who is the Rich Man that is Saved? and Epistle to James, VIII, X, 
Migne, Patrol. Lat., Vol. I, p. 467. 

17 In adulation of Saint Anthony and in his advice to his sister. 

18 Workman, Evolution of Monasticism, p. 55, cf. Zoeckler, Askese in 
Monachtum, pp. 156-165. Harnack, Monasticism, p. 10. 

19 Regulae Brev. tract Interrog. 85, op. ii. p. 629 in ed. Garnier, Paris, 
1839. 

20 Moffat “Essenes” in Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics. 

21 A fine discussion of this point will be found in Conybeare, The Con- 
templative Life. 

22,Cf. St. Anthony, Paul of Thebes, Simeon Stylites, The Sarabaites, 
Ambrose, Rhemoboths, Hilarion, etc., in such works as Reuffner, Uhl- 
horn, and ‘Cassian and Palladius. 

23 Workman, Evolution of the Monastic Ideal, p. 336, cf. “God makes 
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tain few were so called in order to serve the whole church. 
When this thought was fully developed, monasticism became 
“a veritable stampede from the Catholic Church, as though 
that great creation of Christian energy were no better than 
the evil world from which escape was sought.’’* No doubt 
the wealth and the lack of spirituality in a church such as 
Constantine, by his establishment, created had much to do 
with the more devout seeking a purer religious life in the 
wilderness.” Surely Roman society had little to commend 
itself to one desiring to live a life of faith.” Perhaps the 
chiliasm of the Early Church had some influence in making 
the religieuse willing to sell his possessions.” There was 
however more than anything else the fact of a regular and 
attractive establishment of the monastic life under Benedict 
(529 A.D.). The Anchorites** had been too scattered, the 
Coenobites too unruly, it was in the life of a monk under the 
rule that the church found the life of renunciation most at- 
tractive. 

However the Benedictine form of renunciation was never 
complete, it remained for the Franciscans and the Domin- 
icans, particularly the Franciscans, to exhaust the human 
possibilities in following this ideal. Witness the first rule of 
St. Francis.”” “Money, O my brother,” says St. Francis, “is 
unto the servants of God naught else but the devil and a poi- 
sonous serpent.”°° To be sure, after the death of Francis 
there was some moderation of the original rule of absolute 


no class legislation, ‘If any man will come after me’; that includes 
rich and poor alike; the terms are all inclusive, to missionary and 
mechanic, to prince and peasant, the words are the same.” Strong, The 
Great Awakening, p. 137, expresses the Protestant view. 

24 A. V.G. Allen, Christian Institutions, p. 139. 

25 Harnack, Monasticism, p. 44. 

26S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. 

27 Harnack, Monasticism, p. 27, cf. J. F. Silver, The Lord’s Return. 

28 See Schaff Vol. II, p. 392, and Vol. III, p. 147, for references. 

29 Quarrachi ed., Opuscula Sancti Patris Francisci Assisiensis, etc. 
See, P. Robinson, A Short Introduction to Franciscan Literature. 

50 Everyman ed. Little Flowers, p. 345, cf. pp. 3, 4, 10, 12, etc. 
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poverty and mendicancy™ but still it was a saying of the 
Church “The Franciscans, Christ, and the Apostles held no 
property.” “Though all in general who worship God may be 
called religious,’ said Thomas Aquinas, “the name is es- 
pecially given to such as dedicate their entire lives to the 
worship of God, keeping aloof from worldly business.’’? 

There were many fanatic movements of protest at the 
time of the Franciscan movement** and shortly after. The 
world was getting ready for the final protest of the Reforma- 
tion in which all this system should be overthrown, and with 
it the Medieval Church's praise of the renunciation of prop- 
Cnby. 

(B) Protestantism however found that underlying the 
ideal of Evangelical Poverty (the renunciation of property), 
was the ideal of Christian Charity. The Division of Prop- 
erty with those in need, or Alms, said the Medieval Church 
was enjoined on the Christian as a debt, the paying of which 
was only an act of justice. ‘““Rich is the man that pities many,” 
they read,** “and in imitation of God bestows from what he 
hath, for God giveth all things to all from his own creatures. 
Understand then, ye rich men, that ye are in duty bound to 
do service, having received more than ye yourselves need. 
Learn that to others is lacking that wherein you super- 
abound. Be ashamed of holding fast what belongs to others. 
Imitate God’s equity and none shall be poor.” This thought 
was derived of course from the passages quoted above where 
Christ commends almsgiving and from the following also: 


31 The conflict between the Spirituals and the Moderates led to this 
modification. 

32 Summa, II, 1 Q. Ixxxi, “Of Religious” Art. I. 

88 E.g., the Poor Men of Lyons, The Flagellants, The Cathari or Albi- 
genses, and the Lollards. See, Glaser, Die Franciskamsche Bewegung, 
Stuttgart, 1903, which treats of poverty and its relation to the reform of 
the M.A. and is a scientific Protestant work; also “Economic Self Inter- 
est in the German Anti-Clericalism of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies,” A. E. Harvey in the Amer. Jour. of Theol., Vol. 19, p. 509; also 
“The Roman Law and the Peasant Revolt,” Sidney Fay in the Amer. Hist. 
Rev. 1911, Vol. 16. 

34 The Preaching of Peter, Didache 1:5-4:6-7. 
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“He that hath two coats let him impart to him that hath 
none; and he that hath meat let him do likewise.’ “Give to 
him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of 
thee turn not thou away.’’*® “But whoso hath this world’s 
goods, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him.’’* Several passages from the Old Testament 
were also influential in creating this attitude. “If there be 
any poor man of one of thy brethren within any of the gates 
in thy land which the Lord thy God giveth thee thou shalt 
not harden thy heart nor shut thine hand from thy poor 
brother: but thou shalt open thine hand wide to him and 
shalt surely hand him sufficient for his need in that which 
he wanteth.’’** 

The church writers emphasized almsgiving all through the 
Middle Ages. St. Ambrose speaks for them, “Nature pro- 
duced all things for the common use of all men. Nature pro- 
duced the common right of property but usurpation the pri- 
vate right.’’*? So, says Gregory Nazianzen, we should give 
alms and “not be bad stewards of what has been given us.’’*° 
So again the Shepherd of Hermas, “Every man ought to be 
rescued from his misfortunes, for he that hath need and suf- 
fereth misfortune in his daily life is in great distress and 
necessity and suffers like torment with one in bonds.’’** “Tn- 
stead then of the fields buy ye souls in distress as one is able, 
and protect widows and orphans, for to this end the sovereign 
Master enriched you, that ye might perform these services 


35 Mark 3:11. 

36 Matt. 5:42. 

87 T John 3:17. Cf. also Matt. 5:42, 6:1-4, 10:42, 19:16, 21, 28, 25 :31-46, 
28:19. Mark 10:17, 21-28, 12:41. Luke 3:11, 6:29, 35, 38, 10:25-37, 11:41, 
12:33, 14:12-14, 16:19-26, 18:22, 19:1-10; John 12:5-6, 13:29; Acts, 2:45, 
3:2, 4:36, 9:36-41, 10:2, 31, 11:28, 24:17; Romans 12:7, 13, 15:26; I Cor. 
Q:I-19, 13:3, 16:2; IT Cor. 8:4, 14, 9:9, Gal. 2:10, Phil. 4:15, II Thess. 
4:9; Heb. 13:16, 10:34; I John 3:17; Rev. 2:9. 

88 Deut. 15:7 and 8. Cf. Ec. 22:5, Deut. 15:4, 7, 9-11; I Kgs. 8:50, ete. 

39 De Officis, i, 28; Comm. on Ps., cxviii, 8-22. 

40 Oration, xiv, Xvi. 

41 Similitude, X, iv, 2. 
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for Him.”*’ Irenaeus also, “Wherein anyone can do good 
to his neighbors and does it not, he shall be reckoned alien to 
the Lord’s love.’’** Tertullian speaks of alms as “fellowship 
in property, ’*** while Cyprian holds that property is held in 
trust for God. “Not only open-handed, but just, is an imita- 
tion of God the Father.’’** So again Lactantius speaks of 
alms as justice because of the claims of need upon property, 
especially where there is to spare. Christ came, he says, to 
restore justice as dutifulness (Pietas). Pietas and aequitas 
contain justice.*”? Equity between men he concludes is humani- 
tas or charity. 

All the Medieval theologians are of the opinion that the 
institution of private property is lawful, yet the claims of all 
those who are in want continue to be valid. “Alms are justice 
rather than mercy,” says Gregory the Great.*° 

This principle that almsgiving is an act of justice rather 
than mercy, is very significant, and forms a very important 
element in the Medieval conception of property.*” In short to 
the Fathers and the Medieval Church the only natural condi- 
tion is that of common ownership and use. They admit how- 
ever that human nature being as it is (since the Fall) greedy, 
avaricious, and vicious, it is impossible for man to live nor- 
mally under the conditions of common ownership. Private 
property is therefore practically the creation of the state and 
is defined, limited, and changed by the state. So they traced 
from the words of the law, the prophets, the wisdom writers, 
Christ, the apostles, and the schoolmen a distinction definitely 


42 Similitude, 1, 5-8, Cf., Mandate, VIII, 10. Harnack, Patrum Apost. 
Opera. 

43 Fragment 10, in Harvey’s ed., II, p. 477. 

43° Abology, ch. 30. 

44 De Opere et Eleemosyms. 

45 Divine Institutes, V, 5-6, and VI, 9. 

46 Lib. Reg. Past.,.iii, 21. 

47 Ambrosiaster, Comm. on 2 Cor. 9:9, says, “it is a matter of justice 
that a man keeps not for himself alone what is intended by God for the 
good of all. . . It is just to distribute. . . He is a just man who does 
not retain for himself what God gave for all.” Cf. ‘St. Augustine, Tract 
VI in Johannis Evang. 25, Epist. XCIII, 11, and Sermo, L, 2. 
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made in the canon law by Gratian in the twelfth century be- 
tween the law of nature and the positive law in regard to 
property. “By the law of nature,” says Gratian,** “all things 
are common to all men; and this principle was observed by 
the Christians in Acts. This principle was also handed down 
by the philosophers (note the influence of Plato, Seneca, and 
Aristotle here). Actually private property is the creation of 
the state.” “The temporal goods that heaven bestows on a 
man are’ then “‘his as to ownership,” says Thomas Aquinas,*” 
“but as to the use they ought not to be his exclusively, but 
also should benefit others, who can be maintained out of 
them. Wherefore Basil says, ‘It is the bread of the hungry | 
that ye withhold : the naked man’s coat that you keep in store: 
the shoe of the barefoot that is mouldering in your house: 
the money of the needy that you have buried in the earth.’”’ 
“There are times at which one sins mortally in omitting to 
give alms: on the part of the receiver, when there is an ap- 
parent and urgent need, and no appearance of anyone at 
hand to relieve it: on the part of the giver when he has super- 
fluities which are not necessary to him in his present state, 
according to a probable estimate. Nor need he consider all 
the cases that may happen in the future, for that would be 
to think of the future, which the Lord forbids.’’*° 


48 Decretum, D. viii, Pt. I. 

49 Summa, II, 11, xxxii, Art. V. Ou. 2, par. 2. 

50 Summa, Il, 1, Q. xxxii, Art. V. Qu. 2, par. 3. It may be of in- 
terest to see how the Summist distinguishes the life of the religious from 
the ordinary Christian duty however. In answer to the question “Is 
Almsgiving an act of charity?” he says, “A work whereby something 
is given to one in need, out of compassion, for the sake of God is” under 
certain circumstances an act of charity. (Summa, II, m, Qu. xxxii, Art. 
I.) “On the side of the giver we must observe that what is distributed 
in alms should be of his superfluity, and to give alms to him who is in 
extreme need: otherwise almsgiving is a matter of counsel, as there are 
counsels for every better good.” (Summa II, nu, Q. xxxii, Art. WT, 
“However” (Art. VI.) “it would be an inordinate thing for one to de- 
prive himself of so much of his own goods to give to others, as not to 
be able on the rest to pass his life suitably to his state and the calls 
of business. But from this rule there are three exceptions. The first is 
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The practical bearing of such a doctrine may be baldly 
stated thus: the beggar becomes an equal if not a superior 
in piety to the rich, laziness and vagabondage are extolled 
and profligacy and prodigality become virtues.** Such an in- 
verted doctrine could not help but have a disastrous social 
influence. The Reformation put private ownership on the 
basis of a divine institution taught in the Decalogue™* and 
opposed begging and mendicancy with an entirely new atti- 
tude toward work and almsgiving. Said Calvin, “God sets a 
higher value on the pious exertions for the government of 
a family, when a holy father of a family free from avarice, 
ambition, and other corrupt practices, devotes himself to this 
object that he may serve God in a particular calling.”°? The 
Protestant Church never accepted the Medieval Church’s 
teaching that almsgiving was a work of justice, or that the 
demands of poverty for a division of property could be 
based upon the common right to its use. 

(C) The third teaching of the Medieval Church with re- 
gard to property, rejected by the Protestant Church was the 
forbidding of usury by the Canon Law. For this provision it 
seemed to the Medieval Church that there was scriptural war- 
rant. “Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother; usury 


when one changes his state, say, by entering religion: for then in giving 
away all that he has for Christ he does a work of perfection, and trans- 
fers himself to another state. 

51 Of Prodigality, “Is Prodigality the opposite of covetousness?” Sum- 
ma, II, 11, Ques. cxix, Art. I. “In exterior behavior it belongs to the 
prodigal to exceed in giving, but to fail in keeping or acquiring.” 

514 “By this commandment, (8th) the proper owning of peculiar sub- 
stance is lawfully ordained and fully established. The Lord forbiddeth 
theft, therefore He ordaineth and confirmeth the proper owning of 
worldly riches. For what canst thou steal if all things are common to 
all men? For thou hast stolen thine own and not another man’s if thou 
takest from another that he hath. But God forbiddeth theft; and there- 
fore by making His law, he confirmeth the proper possession of pe- 
culiar goods” (Bullinger, quoted by Levy, p. 147). 

52 Institute, Book IV, Ch. xiii, par. xvi. “It is a beautiful thing to 
live the life of a philosopher in retirement at a distance from the society 
of men; but it is not the part of Christian charity for a man to act 
as if he hated all mankind, withdrawing to the solitude of the desert, 
and abandoning the principal duties that the Lord hath commanded.” 
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of money, usury of victuals, usury of anything that is lent 
upon usury.’’”? 

Space suffices for only a quotation or two from the writers 
of the pre-Reformation church. Gregory Nazianzen calls it 
“Farming not the land but the necessity of the needy.’’”* 
Thomas Aquinas in answer to the question “Is it a sin to take 
usury for the lending of money?” says, “Totake usury for the 
lending of money is in itself unjust’ because it is a case of 
selling that which is non-existent; and that is manifestly the 
setting up of an inequality contrary to justice.’ For that mat- 
ter St. Thomas even frowns on trade, excessive gain being 
considered a form of usury. ‘“Trade®® considered in itself 
contains a certain unseemliness, in so much as it does not es- 
sentially involve any honorable and necessary end... . 
Clerics ought to abstain not only from things in themselves 
evil, but also from the things that have the appearance of 
evil, and this observation applies to trade, both because it ap- 
plies to earthly things of gain, of which the clergy ought to 
be despisers, as also because of the vices frequently found in 
persons engaged in trade, because ‘a merchant is hardly free 
from sins of the lips’ (Ecclus. 26:28). There is another 
reason, because trade too much entangles the soul in secular 


58 Deut. 23:19. Usury is forbidden in Ex. 22:25, Lev. 25:35-37; Deut. 
23:10, Psy i535), Prov. 288, [san 24c2) Jeni 5 lOge zeke iG.c melo. 
22:12. It is rebuked in Nehemiah 5:1-13. Authorized toward strangers, 
Deut. 23:20, and exacted according to the record of Ezekiel 22:12, but it 
is plainly said that just men do not exact it, Ezekiel 18:8. 

54 Oration xvi, 18. 

55 Question Ixxviii in II, m, Art. I, par. 5, says: “It is to be said 
that he that is not bound to lend may receive compensation for what he 
has done in lending but ought not to receive more.” 

56 Summa, II, mu, Art. iv, Ques. Ixxxvii. “Still though gain, which 
is the end of trade, does not essentially involve anything that is hon- 
orable or necessary neither does it essentially involve any element of 
vice, or aught that is opposed to virtue, hence there is nothing to hinder 
gain from being referred to an end necessary or even honorable. And 
thus trade will be rendered lawful: as when one refers to moderate 
gain that he seeks from trade to the sustenance of his family or to the 
relief of the distressed.” 
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cares, and withdraws from spirituality: hence the Apostle 
says: ‘No man being a soldier of God entangleth himself 
with secular matters’ (2 Tim. 2:4).’”’ How deeply Protes- 
tantism disagreed with these thoughts we shall shortly see. 

(D) The fourth, and perhaps least prominent Medieval 
dogma that Protestantism refused is a corrollary of the third 
just mentioned. Usury, gain, luxury, all opposed themselves 
very naturally to the teachings mentioned, but ‘the root’ of 
all these, said the Church, was money divorced from toil 
and things. The Capital of the Middle Ages” was embryonic 
and small, yet it existed in the hands of the Jews, the Fug- 
gers, and in markets such as Genoa, Venice, and later the 
Hanse towns. Money that took the place of exchange by 
barter—money that was more mobile than goods—money be- 
came the object of hatred to the monks and the target of the 
Medieval preacher. . 

Here again we can quote from Scripture: “For the love 
of money is the root of all evil; which while some coveted 
after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.’* The money changers of the 
Gospels were recalled as the type of sinner especially addicted 
to this evil.°® To the Fathers, money was a heathen and was 
never naturalized into the Kingdom of Heaven. The extor- 
tion of exchange and usury made money itself an object of 
hatred and enmity. St. Francis is represented as “despising 
perfectly all things which are of this world, above all things 
did he execrate money . . . more than the dung of an 
ass.’’°? Money that was found in a purse he declared some 


57 “That ‘Capitalism as such is older than Puritanism even Weber 
will not deny” (Felix Rachfahl, “Calvinism and Capitalism,” 1909, in 
Internationale Wochenschrift fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und Technik, p. 
1293. This article is rather critical of Calvin’s influence.). 

581 Tim. 6:10. 

59 Cf. Matt. 21:12, Jesus overturning the tables of the money changers. 
Mark 11:15 and John 2:15 give accounts of the same or similar events. 
How these episodes are differently interpreted is a key to the change in 
the Church’s attitude. 

60 The Mirror of Perfection, Ch. xiv. 
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“devilish contrivance” which a miracle proved it to be.” 
“He was wont to call money ‘flies’ ’ and taught that begging 
food was better than buying it because thus one does not need 
to handle money. Protestantism never held this enmity. 
Luther and Calvin distinguished between the “love of money” 
and “money itself’’ as we shall see. 


IJ. Tue Positive TEACHING OF PROTESTANTISM 


There is then the positive teaching that Protestantism of- 
fered following the Reformation. Luther or Calvin, or the 
other Reformers asserted some new truths in regard to prop- 
erty. Surely they were interested. The Reformers were social 
and political leaders as well as theologians.°? He who reads 
the Reformation merely as a battle of abstract theological 
doctrines mistakes the whole age. Out of the smoke of those 
days Protestantism emerged with certain ideas about prop- 
erty that we can clearly recognize. As one might expect their 
source was largely the old Testament and Paul’s Epistles, the 


61 Fife, Ch. vii. A fine picture of the Medieval Friar preaching against 
money is given in Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth, in the character 
of Brother Jerome. 

62 There are many books and articles upholding the view here ex- 
pressed. The following may be mentioned here: Vedder, The Reforma- 
tion im Germany; B. Bax, The Social Side of the Reformation (three 
volumes) ; Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. I, pp. 564ff and sooft; 
Carlyle, History of the Medieval Political Theory in the West, especially 
Vol. I, Ch. 12 and Vol. II, Ch. 2; Chalfant Robinson, “Some Economic 
Results of the Protestant ‘Reformation Doctrines,” in the Princeton 
Theological Review, Oct. 1917; Max Weber, “Protestant Ethik und der 
Geist des Capitalismus,” in Archiv fiir Socialwissenschaft und Social 
Politik, Vol. XX, pp. 1-54, Vol. XXI, pp. 1-110; Werner Sombart, -Quin- 
tessence of Capitalism, pp. 222-267; Ward, “Darstellung und Wiirdigung 
der Ansichten Luther’s von Staadt und seinen wirtschaftlichen Auf- 
gaben,” in Conrad’s Sammlung nationalékonomischer und statistischer Ab- 
handlungen, pp. 47-51, Jena, 1898; Waring, Political Theories of Martin 
Luther, pp. 205ff; A. V. Heister, “Calvin and Civil Liberty,” in the Re- 
formed Church Review, Aug. 1909; P. T. Forseyth, “Calvin and Capital- 
ism,” Contemp. 97:728; Forseyth, “Calvin in the Business World,” Liv- 
ing Age, 206:634; A. Kuyper, “Calvinism, the Origin and Safeguard of 
our Constitutional Liberties,” Bibliotheca Sacra, 52:385, 646; Kamp- 
schulte, J. Calvin: Seine Kirche und sein Staat in Genf; A. E. Harvey 
“Economic Self-Interest,” etc., Am. Jour. of Theology, 19 :500. 
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fertile ground from which sprang Calvin’s assurance of God’s 
sovereignty and Luther’s restatement of justifying faith. 
(A) First among these Protestant teachings let us put the 
conviction that material prosperity is a sign of God’s bless- 
ing. How often the Old Testament speaks in support of 
this.°“* Abraham, Jacob, David, and the Psalms, Proverbs, 
and the spirit of the Book of Job—all are in line with 
this thought. So Luther puts wealth as a great good. “Wealth 
itself, honestly acquired and honorably employed is a great 
good.” “Riches are not bad in themselves, nor is poverty 
anything good in itself. Everything depends upon the man 
who uses it. God does not require us to be without money, as 
some fools among the philosophers and some crazy saints 
among the Christians have taught. He permits some to be- 
come rich, but He does not want them to set their hearts and 
their love upon money. The fatal mistake is when men con- 
sider themselves the owners while they are but stewards. You 
may earn as much as you can in an honest way and in the 
fear of God, not in order to satisfy your avarice but in order 
to use it for others.’’** Calvin also sees the righteous man 
blessed with riches, thankful to God alone. ““The necessary 
consequences,” says he, “of the knowledge of Divine Provi- 
dence of God are gratitude in prosperity, patience in adver- 
sity, and a wonderful security respecting the future. Every 
prosperous and pleasing event therefore, the pious man will 
ascribe entirely to God, whether His beneficence be received 
through men or by the assistance of inanimate creatures. For 
this will be the reflection of his mind: ‘It is certainly the Lord 
that hath inclined their hearts to favor me, that hath united 
them to me to be the instruments of His benignity to me.’ In 


63 See the outline of the Protestant view in Gore, Property: Its Duties 
and Rights, a symposium by various authors. 

64. Cf. Genesis 12:16, 17 :23, 24:35, 30:25-43, Exodus 21:4, 23:25, Deut. 
6:10, 12, 23:24, Ruth 3:10, 1 Kings 10, Job 42:12, Ps. 41:1, 112:3 and 
9, Prov. 3:16, 27, 18:3, 14:21, 24; also Matt. 6:25, 7:6, 9:11, 11:19, 1 
Corao tO; tO 2. 1OnaSoe 1) DimrOra7. 

65 Waring, Political Theories of Martin Luther, p. 205. 

66 “On Trade and Usury,” cf. Luther, the Leader (Uuelsen, p. 237). 
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the abundance of fruits of the earth, he will consider that it 
is the Lord who regards the heavens, that the heavens may re- 
gard the earth, that the earth also may regard its own pro- 
ductions; in other things he will not doubt that it is the Di- 
vine benediction alone that is the cause of all prosperity.” 
This is the consistent attitude of the Protestant, especially 
the Calvinist and the Puritan. ‘Riches are chanceable to us, 
but not unto God: for God knoweth when and to whom He 
will give them, or take them away again.’®* Failure to ad- 
vance your prosperity is regarded by Baxter as sin. “If God 
shew you a way in which you may lawfully get more than in 
another way, if you refuse this and choose the less gainful 
way, you cross one of the ends of your calling and you refuse 
to be God’s steward.” “Labor to be rich for God”’ said he.*? 

(B) More powerful than this first and primary concept 
was the application of the doctrine of a man’s calling by God 
to every kind of work, especially the new forms of industry 
practiced in the towns and cities. Luther thus advises all to 
work, “If a man will be poor, he should not be rich, let him 
put his hand to the plow if he will be rich and get wealth 
himself out of the earth.’ There is no sympathy here with 
voluntary poverty or idleness. The labor itself is considered a 
command of God. “Labor is not only not forbidden but is 
urgently enjoined.’’” All forms of labor are alike pleasing to 
Him. “Christ does not enquire whether you are a man or a 
woman, an emperor or a groom. You should obey God in 
whatsoever position of life you are and not refrain from 
labor.’ Luther bitterly assails idleness and idlers. “No one 
wants to work, therefore employers of labor must grant holi- 
days. Even the laboring people are thus free, no one may coerce 


87 Institutes, pp. 233-234. First American Ed. 

88 Latimer, I, 478, Parker Soc. Ed. 

69 Levy, Economic Liberalism, p. 22. 

70 Political Theorics of Martin Luther, p. 219. 

71 Erlangen ed., Vol. V, p. 93. 

2 Erlangen ed., Vol. I, p. 250, cf. Ward, “Darstellung und Wurdigung 
der Ansichten Luther’s von Staat und seinen wirtschaftlichen Aufgaben,” 
in Conrad’s Sammlung nationalékonomischer und statistischer Abhand- 
lungen. 
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them. There is a great complaint how disobedient, faithless, 
ill-bred, and profitless they are.”"* All the Reformers attacked 
the abuse of holidays, the number of which was excessive." 

They met the problem of monks and nuns freed from the 
monasteries by exhorting them to choose some calling. 
“Choose some labor in order that you may eat your bread in 
the sweat of your brow, for this is the proper application of 
the command “Thou shalt not steal.’’’’° “In so far as useful- 
ness was both the opportunity and the discipline of this inner 
asceticism, the idea of calling received a new and accentuated 
meaning, differentiating it both from the Catholic and Lu- 
theran conceptions. The Middle Ages had closely connected 
the lower kinds of temporal labor with the spiritual rites of 
the church, but the connection was perspective and potential 
only and required to be amplified by purely religious service. 
Nor was it binding on the lords of the religious life, and the 
representatives and exemplars of the truest Christian feel- 
ing. Protestantism first identified Grace and Nature by teach- 
ing that work in this world was given by the will of God 
and making it the normal and necessary test of each man’s 
state of grace. The economic and social consequences of this 
conception were remarkable: labor in a calling and intensity 
of worldly activity became in themselves religious duties, no 
longer merely a means of existence but an aid and sign of 
active faith.”’”* ““Not good works, said Luther and Calvin, but 
good work.’’’” From now on the believer tested his state of 
grace by his success in his calling, thus all he did became a 

73 Luther's Werke, Erlangen ed., Vol. XX, p. 272. 

74“Al] saints days and festivals should be abolished, and Sunday 
alone retained. The reason is this: the feast days are now abused, by 
drinking, gambling, and idleness, and all manner of sins. Over and 
above the spiritual injury the common man receives, two material in- 
juries appear; he neglects his work and spends more than at other times, 
nay also weakens his body and is unfit for work” (Address to the Chris- 
tian Nobility, Erlangen ed., p. 127). 

75 Erlangen ed., Vol. IX, p. 319. 

76 Troeltsch, Die Sociallehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen, 
Tubingen, 1912, p. 652. 

77 Robinson, “Some Economic Results of the Protestant Reformation,” 
Tue Princeton THEOLOGICAL REvIEW, Oct. 1917, p. 620. 
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religious duty and the “sign of active faith.” “Good works,” 
said Baxter, ‘in the proper comprehensive sense, are all ac- 
tions internal and external, that are normally good; but in the 
narrower acceptation, they are works not only formally good, 
as acts of obedience in general, but also materially good, 
such as a servant does for his master, that tend to his advan- 
tage, or to the profit of some other, whose welfare he re- 
gardeth.’’’* Ordinary work is extolled and the support of a 
family is to Calvin an act of highest faith and charity.” If 
labor was an act of religious faith then surely the fruit of 
labor was blessed of God. This was the logical attitude of 
Protestantism toward property, the product of labor. “It is 
no sin but a duty to labor, not only for the labor’s sake, 
formally resting on the act done, but for the honest increase 
and provision which is the end of labor; and therefore to 
choose a gainful calling rather than another, that we may be 
able to do good and relieve the poor.”*° The practical results 
of this Protestant principle are self-evident** and have been 


78 Christian Directory, Part I, ch. III, x. 

79 See footnote 52 supra. ; 

80 Baxter, Christian Directory, Part IV, ch. xxi; cf. also Part I, ch. iii- 
x. So also Wesley, (Sermon 50) says, “Gain all you can by common 
sense, by using in your business all the understanding that God has 
given you. It is astonishing how few do this.” “By the institution of 
Almighty God and the dispensation of His Providence I am bound to 
industry and fidelity” said Sir Matthew Hale. (Life and Death of Sir 
M. Hale, by Gilbert Burnet, London, 1682.) “If God show you a way in 
which you may lawfully get more than in another way, if you refuse this 
and choose the less gainful way, you cross one of the ends of your call- 
ing and you refuse to be God’s Steward.” “Labor to be rich for God,” 
said Baxter (Quoted by Levy). “The Protestant idea of calling with its 
reformed acceptance of capitalistic profit and its reformed severity in 
the control over that labor which proved the certainty of election. . . 
This conception of calling and work with its prohibition of all indo- 
lence,” is noted by Troeltsch, Sociallehren, p. 716. 

81 “The spirit of rational regular discipline in work, created by Prot- 
estantism, and thence more or less logically transferred . . . this con- 
ception of work . . . gave a strong and systematic impulse to produc- 
tion. Troeltsch, Sociallehren, u.s.w.,” p. 955. Cf. Max Weber, “Die Pro- 
testantische Ethik und der Geist des Capitalismus,” Archiv fiir Social 
Wissenschaft, Vols. XX, XX1; also XXV, XXVI, XXX and XXXL 
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well summed up by Levy. He says, in substance, that 
the Protestant freed from the hindrances of the Medieval 
Church, and the persecutions of the early Reformation was 
now mentally and materially able to devote himself to any 
gainful occupation, and to strive for success there as pleas- 
ing to God. 

(C) Positively again, Protestantism speaks against the 
Medieval encouragement of alms, begging and prodigality. 
Protestantism taught a new charity. The Old Testament at- 
titude toward foolish spending and the many verses teaching 
that poverty is a punishment and a curse sent from God were 
remembered here as a source, with the special exhortations 
of the Epistles and their directions as to Christian Almsgiv- 
ing.** Those who were poor in a biblical sense were consid- 


82 The full statement is as follows: “For the laboring and middle class 
the achievement of religious freedom was 'the necessary preliminary to 
all other occupations, especially to industrial activity which was for the 
believer especially for the Puritan only conceivable on a religious foun- 
dation. Until this foundation was secure from external attack religious 
impulses were continually diverting them from industry, either by ob- 
vious and material means such as emigration, money fines, or commer- 
cial ruin, or because religious problems distracted and absorbed men’s 
powers and prevented them from putting forth their full working 
capacity. 

“When the religious ideals of strict Calvinism spread among dissent- 
ers in opposition to Laud’s tendencies individual private activities began 
to be regarded as a calling for the honor of the Lord, honest profits as 
a distinction, and industry as an essential moral and religious duty. 
The victory or at least recognition of the Dissenting Churches strength- 
ened the Protestant conception of the moral nature of the calling. Its 
importance lay in the ethical foundation it gave to material and eco- 
nomic life; and in its attempt to harmonize the striving for profit with 
the striving for God. The central point in this system was no longer an 
external organism ordained by God for all time to which the individual 
subjugated himself: on the contrary, the individual was left to his own 
conscience with absolute liberty to develop the capacities and forces 
given him by higher powers” [sic!] (Economic Liberalism, p. 57). 

83 Prov. 22:2 and 7, 20:13, 19:17, 30:9, 21:17, Jer. 5:4, 22:16, Matt. 
7.6, Titus 1:11, Rev. 3:17, represent poverty as judgment from God. 
Matt. 5:42, 10:42, 19:16, 21, 25:31, John 12:5-6 and 13:29, with Acts 
2A. wA30, 0:30, e10r2, lle ZomNomans i274 15520, 1 Cor O:t-10, 1333, 
16:2, 2 ‘Cor. 8:4 and 14, Gal. 2:10, Phil. 4:15-19, 1 Thess. 4:9-10, many 
passages in 1 and 2 Timothy, Heb. 2:16, 1 John 3:17, were construed 
as teaching who were the biblical poor and how they should be treated. 
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ered a community charge by Luther. “Every town should 
support its own poor, and all beggars should be done away 
with.” “It is enough to provide decently for the poor that 
they may not die of cold and hunger.’’** “Tt is not right that 
one should work that another should be idle, and live ill that 
another may live well, as is now the perverse abuse, for says 
St. Paul, ‘If any will not work neither let him eat.’ God has 
not ordained that anyone should live by the goods of others 
except priests and ministers alone, as St. Paul says in 1 Cor. 
9:14, ‘for their spiritual works’ sake,’ as Christ says of the 
apostles, “The laborer is worthy of his hire.’ ” 

Idleness (not exactly unemployment) was to be met with 
discipline. How different is this from the Medieval idea of 
unquestioning alms to all beggars.*’ The ‘poor’ in a biblical 
sense are now limited to those visibly incapable of work, and 
those temporarily in need of assistance. ‘There is the poor 
laboring mechanical man,’ says John Cook,** “that is op- 
pressed in a great charge, and many times does not make his 
wants known. He wrestles with poverty, but it comes like an 
armed man upon him, he cannot resist it: the truest charity is 
to relieve him, to lend this man money, to buy him a cow, a 
sheep, and a hog or some such necessaries. If the kingdom 
were in a gospel form every man would be quickly provided 
for.” Charity, which now takes the place of “Almsgiving” 
as the accepted word for this deed is thus commended by 
Baxter,*’ it makes us like God, it pleases God and profits 
others and ourselves, it is a delight, a debt to God paid to 
others, a recognition of social unity and a standard of God’s 
judgment. As objects of “Charity” he recommends Foreign 
Missions, Church Unity and Education at home, Schools, 


84 Waring, Political Theories of Martin Luther. 

85 Levy, Economic Liberalism, p. 79. 

86 The Poor Man’s Curse, p. 49. Cf. Manly, Usury at Six Per Cent, p. 
24, “A laborer will fall into extreme poverty by abundance of children, 
long sickness and the like, in which sense these are God Almighty’s 
Poor. The Rest which is three times their number are of their own 
making, by idle, irregular, and wicked courses.” 

87 See a summary in Property: Its Duties and Rights, p. 156. 
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Books and Literature; also apprenticing children, helping 
needy ministers, and finally poor relief. He emphasizes the 
part of the state in this last. 

As a religious ideal this ‘charity’ was very prominent “‘in 
the actions of Puritans and Dissenters.*® However this 
charity was restricted to uneconomic matters like the relief 
of widows, orphans, and cripples. There charity still had its 
sphere. So long as the problem could be solved by economic 
means, charity was cast out and replaced by disciplinary 
measures.” Workhouses were established, poor laws enacted, 
and legislation of every sort was attempted for this purpose.* 
Clearly as work became a virtue, punishment instead of alms 
seemed the logical way to meet the problem of idleness. 

(D) Add to these three positive teachings of Protestant- 
ism the eventual outgrowth of the inner ascetic tendencies 
of Protestant self-restraint, especially as we see it a century 
or more after the Reformation in the Baptist, Calvinist, and 
Lutheran Pietist, as well as in the later Wesleyan and Quaker. 
Protestantism balanced her doctrine of Work with the ideal 
of Frugality. This was the outgrowth of the principle of 
stewardship. The Protestant Christian was to regard himself 
as a steward” and hence to be very careful in his accounting” 
and spending. 

Ostentation, superfluity, luxury, were never characteristic 
of the Protestantism of those days. This was a great check 
on the abuses of the previously mentioned principles. It re- 
strains usury and extortion. “The conception of stewardship 
and the Puritan condemnation of worldly living will be 
found to have contributed more to the morale of capitalism 
than either the love of gain or any conscious adaptation of a 


88 Levy, Economic Liberalism, pp. 80-81. 

89 Some slight disagreement will be found with this in the article by 
Wood in Property: Its Duties and Rights. See, however, Cunningham, 
Christianity and Politics, pp. 85-86. 

90“A World of which a good and gracious God is the proprietor 
and we are the tenants,” John Woolman, A Word of Remembrance to 
the Rich. 

91“The keeping of accounts became a religious duty,” Property: Its 


Duties and Rights, p. 150. 
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class to their place in the productive process.’’”°? Cromwell’s 
parliament passed a law against interest more than six per 
cent."2 Anyone found guilty of such usury was excluded 
from the sacraments.** So again John Knox condemns “Op- 
pression of the poore by exactions deceaving of thame in by- 
ing or selling by wrang met or measure.’’” 

The Church followed Calvin’s rejection of the Canon Law 
and preached standards that appealed to the inner sense of 
justice. “The Calvinists adopted a standard of honesty that 
appealed to upright men, whatever faith they might pro- 
fess.’’°* “Calvin refused to condemn the taking of interest as 
usury.”°’ Some of the Reformers, like Hugh Latimer and 
John Hooper sided with Luther in his detestation of usury 
and in his detestation of trade. Calvin and the Puritans found 
their chief support in the city men and recognized interest as 
a legitimate source of gain.** 

If the Protestant was a steward in acquiring, he applied 
the same inner asceticism or stewardship to waste and spend- 
ing. Not that he did not enjoy what he spent, “For the Lord 
hath in no place forbidden mirth, joy and the sweet use of 
wealth, so far forth that nothing be done indecently, un- 


92 Wood in Property: Its Duties and Rights, p. 154. See the record of 
cases where the Puritan Commonwealth prosecuted monopolies and 
profiteers and sought to reform any abuses that made many poor and a 
few rich (pp. 145, 146). 

98 Property: Its Duties and Rights, p. 141. Manly, Interest at Six per 
cent, London, 1669. 

94“Fle that hath usury proved against him so that he lose his prin- 
ciple for taking above ten in a hundred, yet shall he also, for committing 
so heinous an offense against God and his church, to the very ill exam- 
ple of others, not be allowed to the sacraments until he show himself 
repentant for the fault and study thereby to satisfy the congregation 
so offended him” (Thomas Cartwright, Puritan Manifestos, p. 120). 

°5 Hume Brown, John Knox, p. 144 of Vol. II, quoted from the Scotch 
Book of Discipline. 

96 Cunningham, Christianity and Politics, p. 71. 97 Ibid. 

98 Property, p. 138, cf. Cunningham, The Moral Witness of the Church 
on the Investment of Money, pp. 25-26; W. Ames, De Conscientia, 1631; 
Bullinger, Decades iii, p. 42; Baxter, Christian Directory, Pt. IV. ch. 
xix. qu. xii; Clarendon’s History, Bk. I, par. 206; Penn, No Cross No 
Crown, Pt. I, ch. xii, par. 8. (Works, Vol. II, p. r4r.) 
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thankfully, or unrighteously,” says Bullinger.*® The Puritan 
was always the champion of good taste, “compelled to think 
about the way he spent his money . . . he was led to seek 
quieter pleasures and to purchase more enduring objects of 
delight than the conventional standards of his day sug- 
gested.’’°° Self denial however was considered virtuous,‘ 
and we learn from John Wesley’s Journal that except for 
twenty pounds to the poor, his expenses were twenty-eight 
pounds a year.*** He preached that no silks or luxuries are 
for the Christian lest he be affording them to rob God.*®* 
Others were even more austere. Wilberforce emphasizes the 
Christian’s duty to acknowledge God’s claim to all and warns 
against holding a part for oneself.*°* The Quaker went fur- 
ther still in the life of austerity, but the spirit was the same. 

Thus far our discussion has been largely in the realm 
of Christian ethics. Before passing on to the third part of 
the subject it would be well to summarize what has been said 
and point its force and effect. 

Protestantism we have seen definitely rejected (1) the Me- 
dieval doctrine of the Renunciation of Property asserting 
that such an act had no merit and that no Christian was coun- 
selled to take a vow of such import: (2) Almsgiving as an 
act of atonement or good works, or from a conviction that 
by the law of a supposed natural state they were a debt to be 
given or restored when one had possessions and saw an ap- 
pealing need was replaced by the conviction that private prop- 
erty is an institution of God in the Decalogue and that as a 
steward the Christian is to give charity only to the biblical 
poor. Begging and idleness are sin; poverty is the punishment 
of sin and sloth. (3) The definition of Usury in the Canon 


99 Decades iii, p. 55. 

100 Property, p. 153. Cf. Milton, Allegro; Maurice Low, The American 
People; Jeremy Taylor, Holy Living, ch. iii, sec. 3, par. 4. 

101 Law, Serious Call, ch. viii, counsels the rich to practice the same 
self-denial they expect of the poor. 

102 Journal, Vol. iii., pp. 312-313 (Everyman ed.). 

103 Sermon, 126. 

104 Pyactical View of Christianity, ch. IV, sec. 2. 
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Law and its prohibition of gain or profit thereby was rejected 
and a common sense view of the forbidding of extortion in 
any way and the propriety of moderate gain in such trans- 
actions was accepted. (4) The idea that in itself trade and 
possessions and money were evil was replaced by an entirely 
different attitude of a positive nature. , 

It accepted the principles (1) that property itself was a 
blessing and the possession of it a sign of God’s favor; (2) 
that work at a calling for gain was a religious duty and (3) 
that idleness and begging and the encouragement of it by 
almsgiving, except to those poor in the biblical sense, were 
sins and crimes and deserved punishment, and (4) on the 
other side that the gaining and more especially the spending 
or enjoyment of wealth was to be governed and curbed and 
guarded by an austere and frugal ideal of stewardship. 

Obviously these all tended in the same direction and pro- 
duced some very definite social and economic results in the 
Protestant countries. Idleness and vagabondage and poverty 
to a certain extent ceased, production increased and consump- 
tion was stabilized if not decreased. A surplus thus accumu- 
lated for trade and export and this in turn made wealth and 
capital. These changes however had some very definite ef- 
fects on the relation of the Church, especially the Protestant 
Church to the Sociological and Economic Problems of Prop- 
erty. 

Rutledge, Pa. EARNEST E. Ex xis, 


(To be continued) 


“RAMON LUL 


The Poet of Missions—The Missionary Philosopher—The 
Philosopher of Religion—The Religious Scientist—The 
Scientist who ended as a Christian Martyr, Ramon Lul.* 

Five hundred years had gone by since under Charles Mar- 
tell the first invasion of the Mohammedans into Europe had 
been stayed in the battle of Tours and Poitiers, and slowly 
the Moors had been driven back across the Pyrenees and 
through Spain and Portugal into the Province of Granada. 
Two hundred years had passed since “Diex Li Veult” (God 
Wills It) had sounded out as the war cry of the Crusades, 
and army after army had left for the Holy Land to free the 
Holy Sepulchre. The Crusades were, however, in vain. Once 
more the Saracens controlled Palestine. Accon was about to 
fall, and preparation was in the way of being made by the 
Moslems for a second invasion of Europe; this time by way 
of Byzantium. Pope and emperor had fallen out. Emperors 
created popes and popes excommunicated emperors. Rival 
popes established themselves in Rome and Avignon. The 
golden age of Moslem Science and Philosophy was drawing 
to a close,—when on the Island of Majorca in the Mediter- 
ranean a boy was born on January the 25th, 1232,” who was 
destined to leave an indelible mark in history, whose title 
was to be the ‘Doctor Illuminatus,” the master of all arts and 
sciences of his day. The counselor of kings, the adviser of 
popes, the founder of colleges, the Christian pioneer mis- 
sionary to the Moslems, and the outstanding martyr of his 
age. 

His father, Lulio, was with the Spanish Army when Ma- 
jorca was taken from the Moors, and as a reward received 
estates outside of the city of Palma. For ten years the parents 
had waited for the child and great was the joy of the mother 


1He signed himself Ramon Lul in a letter to the King of Aragon— 
published by M. de Bofarull—Romania, XI, 1882, p. 189. 

2 There is some doubt though about the actual date. Vide Dr. P. Otto 
Keicher, Raymundus Lullus, etc., Minster, 1909, p. 15. 
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(Isabel de Heril) when God gave her this boy. The parents 
belonged to the gentry of the island. They were descendants 
of the nobles of Catalonia and Aragon in Spain. In baptism, 
the infant was given his father’s name Ramon Lul. His peo- 
ple were probably of Gothic extraction, for nearly all the 
nobility of Spain in that day were descendants of the Visi- 
goths. 

As a youth at the court of Aragon he lead a life of dissipa- 
tion. One night when he was engaged in writing a “Canti- 
lena,’ Christ appeared to him five times.* In a similar way, 
the lives of Saul, of Augustine, and of Zinzendorf were 
changed. The vision was Ramon’s call to service among the 
Saracens. He longed to convert them to Christ, and per- 
chance merit the martyr’s crown. The change in his life was 
sudden and permanent. He never returned to the soft flabby 
life he had lead in his early years. 

To preach to the Saracens he had to learn Arabic, their 
language. He, therefore, purchased a Mohammedan slave 
from Morocco. When the slave found out why Lul wanted 
to learn his language, he blasphemed the name of the Lord 
Christ, whereupon Ramon Lul beat the slave, who drew a 
knife upon him, was thrown into prison and to Lul’s distress 
committed suicide. What a horrible succession of wrong! 
Our young man had still much to learn. He withdrew him- 
self into the mountains and spent eight days in meditation. 
Then with renewed energy he went back to his study of 


3 Ramon Lull, Obras, published by G. Rosello, in Palma, 1859, p. 316. 


“Quant fui grans e senti del mon sa vanitat, 
Comencey a far mal e entray en peccat, 
Oblidam lo ver Deus seguent carnalitat; 
Mas plach a Jesu-Christ per sa gran pietat 
Qu’es presentech a mi cinch vets crucificat, 
Pergo qu’el remembres e’n fos enamorat, 
Et que eu procures com ell fos ben preyat 
Per tot lo mon e que fos dita veritat 

De sa gran trinitat e com fo encarnat; 

Per qu’eu suy inspirat e’n tan gran volentat, 
Que res a’s no ame mays que ell fos honrat: 
E la donche comenga con lo servis de grat.” 
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Arabic and continued it for nine years. He had wanted to go 
to Paris to study there, but relatives, among them Ramon di 
Penaforte, held him back. 

In March 1275, his wife, Blanca Pikany, had a major- 
domo appointed for their estates as her husband’s mind was 
too occupied with his Ars.* He withdrew himself into the 
solitude of Mount Randa, and established with the consent 
of the King of Majorca, and of Pope John XXI on Novem- 
ber 16, 1276, a monastery for thirteen brethren. “It is not 
good for man to be alone,” and he planned to have these 
brethren study Arabic with him.° 

The first book of Ramon Lul was probably Lo libre del 
gentil e los tres savis.° He conceived the idea and expressed 
it in his Ars Magna that, as the laws of mathematics are in- 
evitable and unchangeable, so are the laws of logic. As two 
and two always make four, so two thoughts added to two 
thoughts, not only make two and two, but result in four. 
That there is only one way of expressing a thought perfectly, 
and if we add one perfect thought to another perfect thought, 
we produce a new perfect thought. The inevitability of cer- 
tain words in poetry is, of course, well known to poets. Now 
Lul’s plan was to produce a system, by which mechanically 
thoughts might be added, subtracted, multiplied and divided, 
and this is his Ars Magna. 

About this time, too, he commenced a novel which was a 
kind of autobiography. Pasquale gives the year 1283 for this 
book.” The novel is called Blanquerna. This is supposed to be 
the name of a pope who has first been a hermit, then a monk, 
a bishop, a pope, and ends his life again as a hermit. The 
whole idea was not strange to the age in which Ramon lived. 
Did not Charles V, the emperor who ruled the world, not 
only the old world, but whose parents had also given him the 
new world of America, end his days as a hermit? Ramon Lul 


4 Obras, Pp. 33. 

5 Acta Sanctorum, p. 645. 

6 Hist. litt, p. 72, “Ramon Lul Obras,” pub. by G. Rosello (Palma, 
1901). Vol. I, p. 39 (1272-1275). 

7 Pasquale, Vindiciae Lullianae, Conf. Hist. Litt., p. 252. 
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expresses in this book the view that the time of the Anti- 
Christ has not yet come. There are still too many infidels.* 
Blanquerna only accepts the position of pope after long 
hesitancy in order that he may cooperate with the cardinals to 
send missionaries to the unbelievers. The three main points in 
the book are: 

1. Language Monasteries are to be built.° 

2. Missionaries are to be trained to become martyrs.*° 

3. They are to be taught to preach.” 

Ramon Lul was still a child of his environment. He did not 
liberate himself entirely from the ideas of the Crusaders. 
His father had won his estate in Majorca when the island was 
conquered from the Moors. Ramon Lul’s Book about the 
Order of Knighthood was much admired in his day.” In it 
he suggests that the nobility shall not spend its time in prey- 
ing on the poor and Christian traders, but that they shall 
unite with the orders of knighthood in winning the unbe- 
lievers to the Christian faith. The book begins by telling of 
a hunting expedition of the King of Spain with his knights; 
one of the latter loses his way in the forest and at last comes 
to the hut of a hermit near a spring in the forest. They enter 
into a conversation, and the hermit who has withdrawn him- 
self from the world tells the knight of what he conceives to 
be the ideals of Knighthood. 

Ramon Lul was not only a poet, a philosopher, a scientist, 
and a theologian; he was also a writer of fables. Aesop and 
in more modern days La Fontaine, have not produced more 
instructive parables of animal life than the “illuminated doc- 
tor,” Ramon Lul. His Libre de Maravelles*® gives most of 
his fables. They were written as suggestions for the King to 
follow in governing his people. The lion, as in all fables, is 
the king of the beasts, and the fox, as usually, the traitor 


. 


8 Contra Anti-Christum, Hist. Litt., p. 335. 

® Codes Mon. Hisp., 67 fol. 152. 

10 Codes Mon. Hisp., fol. 138, 183, 192, 267. 

11 Codes Mon. Hisp., fol. 141, 193, etc. 

12 Libre del orde d’ cavayleria, in Bilb. catal., Barcelona, 1879. 
18 Cod. Hisp. 51 and 69, Library, Munich. 
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When the king is to be chosen by the animals, some of them 
object to have a carnivorous beast, that feeds on them period- 
ically, rule over them, and the horse being wise and good, 
and the ox, generally a fool, were considered for the royai 
throne. But the lion devours one of the descendants of the 
ox, and the ox, therefore, feels himself more safe among the 
men folk. The horse who has also suffered accompanies the 
ox to human habitations, but both are made slaves by the 
children of Adam. There being now no opposition to the lion 
as king, he mounts the throne, and makes the peacock, the 
hare, and the fox his ministers. The peacock becatise he is 
beautiful, the hare because he is wise, and the fox because he 
is sly and clever beyond all other animals. But the sly fox is 
also a traitor, and as he can not control the lion, he plans a 
revolution. He seeks out the elephant and suggests to him 
that he being the largest of the animals, and the strongest, 
one who does not devour his fellow creatures, but lives on 
leaves and herbs, will find no enemies. The bear and the boar 
are also approached by the fox, but the whole revolution ends 
in a fiasco, and the sly fox is eliminated from the Privy 
Council. 

A thrillingly interesting book for children and, indeed, for 
grown up people could be produced were the parables of 
Ramon Lul done into English. The great Franciscan’s Fables 
are closely related to those of India, (Pantchatantra, 
etc.), and some thoughts are taken from the Arabic, but 
there seems to be no connection with Greece or the more 
modern French and German animal stories, except that the 
fox is called Renart, and is the sly one as in modern fables. 
Ramon makes of Renart a feminine. The book was trans- 
lated into German fifty years ago by Conrad Hofmann.* 

From 1285 to 1287 Ramon Lul was in Rome arranging 
for the sending out of Franciscan monks to the Turks and 
‘fartars. In 1287 he was back in Paris and at the request of 


14“Bin Katalonischer Thierepos von Ramond Lull,’ von Conrad 
Hofmann “Abhandlungen der Philol.-Philosoph. Classe, Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Munich, 1871, Vol. XII. 
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Chancellor Berthold he read before the University his com- 
mentary on his Ars Generalis. In calling for missionaries to 
the Tartars, Ramon Lul was not alone; Roger Bacon also 
and with this end in view demanded the study of Hebrew, 
Arabic and Greek in the Universities of Christendom.** 

He was now fifty-five years of age, and until the end of 
his life travelled from country to country, Spain, Majorca, 
Geneva, France, Italy, Cyprus, Armenia, and North Africa. 
Restlessly he journeyed, writing books as he went. It is im- 
possible for us to follow him on all these journeys. But let us 
at least follow him on one: his first missionary expedition 
into the Moslem world, in 1291, or, as others have it, 1292.*° 
At the age of 59 he prepared to sail from Genoa for Tunis. 
He was staying in the house of a merchant prince in Genoa. 
Some of the translations of his books from Catalonian into 
Latin were done in this friend’s house in Genoa. Lul was 
convinced in his own mind that by going to Tunis, he would 
surrender his life and die as a martyr. It certainly was not an 
easy step to contemplate. 

His passage was taken on a ship, but at the last moment the 
dangers he would have to face appalled him. He drew back 
frightened and let the vessel sail without him. Now a man 
of the mind and soul of Ramon Lul could not do this with- 
out suffering for it intensely. He felt himself a recreant 
coward and this thought preyed so much upon his mind, 
that he fell into a fever. Those who were with him advised 
him to return to Majorca, but this he could not and would 
not do.” 

He plead with them to place him on the next vessel sailing 
for Tunis, for he was so weak that he could not walk aboard 
the ship. His pleading was pitiful and his friends realized 
that he would probably die if they did not do as he wished; 
namely, carry him to the boat. After some further hesitation 


15 Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, ed. Bridges, London, 1807. 

16H. Mackensen—Raymond Lull, A Missionary Pioneer in the Mos- 
lem Field, page 36. 

17S. M. Zwemer—Raymond Lull, First Missionary to the Moslems, 
New York, 1902. 
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this was done and the sailing vessel left with him. The very 
act of sacrificing his earthly all for the “Great Master” he 
had decided to serve had a very happy result and before he 
reached Tunis he was in excellent health again. The ruler of . 
Tunis had heard of him from various merchants and received 
him with high honors. 

Some of the learned priests of Islam were present at the 
reception, and at the invitation of Ramon Lul a day was ap- 
pointed for a religious disputation. He stated that he was 
prepared to become a Mohammedan should they succeed in 
proving to him that their religion contained the higher truth. 
The religious leaders of the city were greatly excited at this 
for Lul was already known as one of the most famous men 
in the world. The disputations were held. The Moslems 
quoted the ninety-nine names of God, and Neo-Platonism, 
whereupon Lul replied to them: “Every wise man must ac- 
knowledge that to be the true religion, which ascribes the 
greatest perfection to the Supreme Being, and not only con- 
veys the worthiest conception of all His attributes, His good- 
ness, power, wisdom and glory, but demonstrates the har- 
mony and equality existing between them. Now your religion 
is defective in acknowledging only two active principles in the 
Deity, His will and His wisdom, while it leaves His goodness 
and greatness inoperative, as though they were indolent quali- 
ties, and not called forth into active exercise. But the Chris- 
tian faith cannot be charged with this defect. In its doctrine 
of the Trintiy it conveys the highest conception of the Deity 
as the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit in one most simple 
essence and nature. In that of the Incarnation of the Son, it 
evinces the harmony that exists between God’s goodness and 
His greatness, and in the Person of Christ displays the true 
union between the Creator and the creature; while in His 
Passion which He underwent in His great love for man, it 
sets forth the divine harmony of infinite goodness and con- 
descension, even the condescension of Him, who, for us men 
and for our salvation and restitution to our primeval state 
of perfection, underwent those sufferings and lived and died 
for man.” 
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Ramon Lul was so successful in these disputations that the 
King of Tunis became alarmed, and at the suggestion of 
some of his councillors he had him thrown into prison and 
condemned to death, but our great apostle to the Moham- 
medans had a number of friends in Tunis and these set out 
to procure his release. They were partly successful and were 
told that if they would guarantee that Lul would immediately 
leave the country, he would be liberated. Lul would agree to 
no such condition. The ruler of Tunis hesitated to take the 
life of so famous a man. Lul was freed and put on board a 
vessel, but on the day of sailing he quietly went on board 
another boat lying in the harbor, and for months hid himself 
on it in the hope of being able to get ashore again. While 
thus in concealment he wrote one of his philosophical works. 
The gates of Tunis remained closed against him and reluct- 
antly he at last agreed to take his departure. By way of Naples 
he reached his home in Majorca after having been absent for 
over nine years. With the same enthusiasm with which he 
had almost succeeded in winning the Mohammedan priests 
of Tunis, he preached the gospel to the Mohammedans of 
his own island. He was so successful in this that large num- 
bers of them were converted to the Christian faith. 

His first great crusading work was the Petitio Raimundi, 
in 1294."* 

In the meantime Accon had fallen again into the hands of 
the Saracens, and the crusades had come to naught. Niccolas 
IV informed the Bishops of France of this fact, and called 
for new sermons to be preached to stir up new crusaders. But 
the Bishop replied, ‘““Make peace first among the Christians 
and then attack the infidels.’’® France was at war with Flan- 
ders and Venice with Genoa. 

A result of the preaching of Franciscan monks sent to the 
Tartars was the conversion of the wives of several of the 
Tartar Khans to Christianity. The Turks and the Tartars 
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who had begun their westward march in 1241 were more 
than friendly to the Christian religion.” 

In 1296 Lul was again in Rome and addressed Pope Boni- 
face. This address is preserved to us in his Petitio pro Re- 
cuperatione Terrae Sanctae et pro Conversione infidelium. 
The address was an enlargement of his Petitio Raimundi.”* 

He offered himself to be sent as the first preacher to the 
Saracens, but Pope Boniface VIII was no enthusiast, and Lul 
was pretty well disheartened. He expressed this in his poem 
written in Rome Desconort,” and in his Cant de Ramon.”* He 
had now come to the point where he said, “By force of arms 
nothing spiritual can be gained, we must follow the example 
of Christ and conquer through—love, prayer, and tears.” 
He clearly expressed this in 1298 in his Contemplationes in 
Deum.** 

He was back in Majorca preaching to the Saracens when 
the news came that the heathen Turks had invaded Syria. 
This seemed to be his chance to Christianize the Turks and 
thus have a Christian people control the Holy Land. He 
journeyed to Cyprus in 1300, and in a conversation with the 
King suggested that he be sent to the Sultan of Egypt in 
order that he might preach the gospel to the Sultan, but the 
King refused; Lul became ill and was received at Farma- 
gusta by the Master of the Knights of the Temple, Jacob 
Molay, into his house.”” From Cyprus, as soon as he was 
well enough to travel, he went to Syria and Armenia. His 
book Quid debet Homo de Deo Credere he finished at Alleas.”° 
But the Turks were defeated by the Saracens, and as the war 
continued and no help came to the Turks from Christian 
Europe, they at last made peace with the Saracens, and were 
won by the latter to the Moslem faith. 


20 Heyd, Geschichte des Levantehandels, Stuttgart, 1879, Vol. II, p. 70, 
etc. 

21 Acta Sanctorum, N. 65, p. 646. 

22 Obras, p. 314. 

23 Hist. Litt., p. 31. 

24 Hist. Litt., p. 229. 

25 Acta S. S., p. 666 A. 

26 Probably Ayyas, Layasse, Layas.—Hist. Litt., p. 35 and p. 312. 
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In 1302 he was again in Genoa, and from that time on 
became a prolific writer, teaching in Paris and Montpellier. 
He had no part in the political squabbles between Pope Boni- 
face VIII and King Philip. He suggested four years of 
language study for his proposed linguistic monasteries :— 
the first year Arabic, the second Hebrew, the third Greek, 
and the fourth Tartar. 

Next came his mission journey to Bugia in 1307, but as 
on his previous visit to Tunis he was driven out by the Gov- 
ernor of Bugia; was shipwrecked on the Mediterranean and, 
having lost everything, arrived at Pisa in Italy. A great re- 
ception was accorded him by the people.” 

One of the most distressing experiences in his life was the 
arrival of the news that Khan Carbenda of the Turks had 
been converted to Islam by the Saracens. 

In 1309 Lul was in Avignon discussing with Clement V 
and the leaders of the Church steps that might still be taken 
to win the Turks, but it was really too late. In the same year 
he returned to Paris and lectured there on his Ars. 

The far reaching plans of our great man, who was hun- 
dreds of years ahead of his own age, one after the other fell 
to the ground, though they were taken up again long after 
he was dead. 

One of his ideas was carried out by Pope Urban VIII in 
1627 when the “Seminarium de Propaganda Fide” was 
founded, but it was then too late, as all the Turks had become 
Moslems. Constantinople had fallen and the Sultan was pre- 
paring for the last attack on Central Europe and for the siege 
of Vienna. 

Ah, me, if Pope and Cardinals had only listened to and 
acted upon the advice of the “illuminated doctor.” If only 
the Turks had been given half a chance to become Christians, 
what wars and massacres in the Near East might not have 
been prevented. 

In 1310 Ramon handed to King Philip his book De Natali 
parvult puert Jhesu.”* In it six ladies—Oratio, Caritas, Con- 
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tritio, Confessio, Satisfactio, and Laus—are discussing the 
sad state of the world. The war among Christian kings, the 
envy among the Knights of the Cross; the corruption in the 
church, the influence of Moslem philosophy in Christian uni- 
versities, the failure of the Church in winning the Turks and 
the Tartars might well lead to despair. In his last chapter, 
Lul submitted to the King four requests: 

1. Let him govern justly—and drive out vice, that his 
country may be Christian (we must remember that at this 
time France was the favorite child of Rome). 

2. The followers of Averroes and his books to be driven 
out of Paris. The books of this Moslem philosopher should 
not be read by the professors and students of the university, 
and much less his teaching proclaimed. 

3. Chairs should be established of the languages of the 
infidels, Hebrew, Arabic and Tartar besides Greek, in order 
that there may be “one fold and one shepherd.” 

4. Let the King ask the Pope and Cardinals to unite the 
Orders of the Knights, the Templars, the Maltese, the Ger- 
man Knights. They might then make together an onslaught 
on the world of infidels. 

We come now to the last years of his life. One more effort 
was made by him to arouse the Christian Church to a sense 
of her responsibility in dealing with the Mohammedan prob- 
lem. In 1311 we find him at the General Church Council at 
Vienne in the south of France. He spoke so convincingly 
before the Council that it was unanimously decided that 
chairs of Arabic, Tartar and Hebrew be established in the 
universities of Paris, Oxford and Salamanca, and in the 
cities where the papal court might reside, but the resolution 
was never carried out. 

Ramon was old. For the last time he returned in 1312 to 
his island Majorca and then set out on his closing missionary 
journey to North Africa. Bugia had driven him out once, 
but once more he would try to win the people of that city for 
the faith. Sometime before this he had written®® “Men are 


29H. Mackensen, Raymund Lull, a Missionary Pioneer, Minneapolis, 
1920, p. 48. 
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wont to die, O Lord, from old age, the failure of natural 
warmth and excess of cold, but thus, if it be Thy will, thy 
servant would not wish to die, he would prefer to die in the 
glow of love even as Thou wast willing to die for him.” 

On the 14th of August, 1314, he sailed for Bugia. Without 
fear, coram publico, in the market place at Bugia he pro- 
claimed the faith of Christ, aroused the anger of the mob, 
was dragged out of the city to the seashore and there stoned 
to death on June the 30th, 1315. Friends came quietly by 
night and took the lifeless body of this eighty-year-old hero 
and brought him to his home city of Palma where he lies 
buried. 

The Moslem world is as inimical as ever to Christendom. 
Politics will not change this; wars will aggravate it; the 
remedy is Christian lives of service. No more suitable monu- 
ment.could be erected to the Great Pioneer than a Christian 
Seminary for Missions to the Moslems, and over the door of 
that Seminary I would write the words of Lul: 


HE WHO LOVES NOT, LIVES NOT, 
HE WHO LIVES BY THE LIFE CANNOT DIE. 


Summit, N. J. H. K. W. Kum. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATORE 


The Heart of the Bhagavad-Gita. By Panpir LincesH MAHABHAGAVAT, 
Pu.D. Published by Prof. A. G. Widgery, Baroda. 

In view of the fact that until very recent days the exposition of the 
theme of any of the specially sacred books of the Hindus through the 
medium of the English language, was regarded as the work of no true 
Hindu, this volume bears a special significance all its own. It is claimed 
by not a few that the time has come when it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the Sacred Books should be made accessible to all, and that 
it is nothing short of bigotry to further adhere to the old idea that 
there is a great objection to translating them into English. 

The author undertakes to give a summary of the contents of the most 
revered and valued Sanscrit book in India. It has been popularized in 
recent times through many translations, one of which is the work of 
Mrs. Annie Besant. Generally esteemed as extremely defective as a 
translation, it was hailed with joy by the Hindu who was longing for 
something that might help him to regain some of the self-respect which 
he was fast losing in the present of the general contempt for things 
Oriental. 

The learned Pandit has furnished us, with unusual clearness and 
brevity, an outline of what are, in his opinion, the real meaning and 
use of the principal religious and philosophical terms employed in the 
Gita. It is, of course, largely upon the accuracy of these definitions that 
the value of his work depends, since we are compelled to recognize the 
fact that these technical terms with their numberless connotations have 
formed the basis of the most extraordinary variety of diverse systems 
of thought and life imaginable. 

The Bhagavad-Gita itself is an episode of the great epic, the Mahabha- 
rat. It is probably of much later date than the main body of the poem 
in which it lies imbedded. The whole composition is thrown into the 
form of a dramatic poem, somewhat after the manner of the book of 
Job or a dialogue of Plato. Krishna and Arjuna seated in a war-chariot, 
discuss some of the greatest questions that can possibly come to the 
mind of man. Krishna, the god, regarded as the eighth incarnation of 
Vishnu replies to the questions of Arjuna, and these answers constitute 
the main substance of the Bhagavad-Gita, or the “Song of the Adorable 
One.” It is one of the most venerated portions of Indian literature, 
as it certainly is one of the most beautiful. 

Pandit Mahabhagavat deserves our thanks for the service he has ren- 
dered in endeavoring to put before Western readers an interpretation of 
the Sacred Song. Whatever may be their reaction to this interpretation, 
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we may at least express the hope that this work will lead many to 
examine for ithemselves the ancient poem with which it deals. 
Princeton. J. C. R. Ewine. 


Hindu Gods and Heroes. By Lionet D. Barnett, M.A., Litt.D. The 
Wisdom of the East Series. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 

This small volume comprises a portion of the Forlong Bequest Lec- 
tures, delivered by the author before the School of Oriental Studies in 
London, in 1922. It is, wpon the whole, a most admirable outline of the 
history of the development of Hindu faith, extending throughout the 
long period, included between the era in which the Mantras of the Rig- 
Veda began to be the vehicle of religious expression amongst the Aryans 
of the Panjab, and the modern time when Tulsi Das, Nanak and Kabir 
voiced some of the deepest yearnings of the human spirit. 

The writer offers nothing specially new, and indeed does not profess 
to do so. He, however, leads us in a most delightful manner through 
the old paths, long ago traced by Max Miiller and Sir Monier Williams, 
accepting their general conclusions, with very slight exception, and 
giving to the reader a clear and concise account of the ideas lying at the 
base of the faith of Aryan India throughout three thousand years. We 
may take exception to certain conclusions, which we are inclined to do, 
but these are of exceedingly minor importance, when considered in 
the presence of the fact that we have here a scholarly and reliable pic- 
ture of what is, in certain of its features, one of the greatest systems of 
religious life and worship that the world has seen. One could hardly 
think of a better preparation for the fuller study of this great and ex- 
ceedingly elaborate system than that which will be secured by the reader 
of this book. It is written in a most sympathetic spirit, and this is an 
element the value of which, in these days, cannot easily be over-estimated. 

Princeton. J.C. R. Ewine, 


APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY 


Modernism and the Christian Faith. By JonN ALFRED FAULKNER, Pro- 
fessor of Church History in Drew Theological Seminary. The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. Pp. 263, appendix and index. $2.75. 

This is a scholarly discussion of a very timely problem. Dr. Faulkner 
seeks to answer these questions: “Is there anything in historic Christian- 
ity which in substance the modern man can not only receive but joyfully 
fight for with the calm assurance and high elation of Wordsworth’s 
‘Happy Warrior’? Is there anything in the spirit or results of science 
which makes it impossible for modern men to carry out the exhortation 
of that vigorous and downright spirit who urged his readers ‘to con- 
tend earnestly for the faith which was once for all delivered unto the 
saints’ ?” 

The substance of the book, however, is not as comprehensive as the 
title and Dr. Faulkner’s expression of its purpose might seem to indicate. 
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No attempt is made to discuss the problem of Modernism and Christiani- 
ty as a whole. Dr. Faulkner confines himself to those “matters which 
are supposed to be most difficult to faith and most offensive to present- 
day thought.” What is given us is a series of essays dealing with cer- 
tain important phases of the problem rather than with the problem it- 
self. The opening chapters deal with the questions of Authority, In- 
spiration, and Miracles. These are followed by three chapters dealing 
with Jesus, and a little later another dealing with Paul. Other sub- 
jects discussed are the Atonement, the Trinity, and Hell. There is also 
a chapter entitled “Ritschl or Wesley?” 

Dr. Faulkner, it seems to us, is stronger as a historian than as a 
constructive thinker. The most satisfactory chapters of the book, in 
our judgment, are those most purely historical, such as the fourth, fifth 
and seventh which deal with Jesus and Paul. The other chapters as 
a rule are satisfactory in proportion as they are historical, unsatisfac- 
tory in proportion as they seek to be constructive. Take his discussion 
of inspiration for instance. His historical approach leaves little to be 
desired but as soon as he begins to tell us what inspiration is he begins 
to flounder. What could be less satisfactory than this, coming from a 
Christian scholar? “By infallibility I simply mean truth and not error, 
truth without error. As I see it, all truth is infallible truth. For a thing 
to be true and not to be irifallibly true is a contradiction in terms. If 
you are reading this book now, it is infallibly true that you are reading 
it. What is meant by the infallibility of the Scriptures, then, is that 
when discovered by scientific exegesis its teachings on faith and morals 
in its general drift and spiritual implications and essence, are truth and 
not error.” We are glad to say that such passages as these are few and 
far between, but none the less while there is much that is valuable and 
suggestive in his discussion of inspiration, authority, miracles, atone- 
ment, etc., his positive statements in each instance leave much to be de- 
sired. 

That Dr. Faulkner has not given us a more satisfactory discussion of 
the problem of Modernism and Christianity is due, it seems to us, mainly 
to two considerations. In the first place, he is not sufficiently aware of 
the extent to which Modernism and the Christian faith are mutually 
opposed. He does not, indeed, like so many present-day scholars, take 
the “modern man” as his standard and so accept only so much of the 
Christian faith as is acceptable to this abstraction. But neither on the 
other hand does he apparently take the Christian faith as his standard. 
He seems to treat the two as codrdinate authorities. As a result his 
book is an attempt to mediate between things which, in our judgment, 
are irreconcilable. He does not reject any of the articles of the Chris- 
tian faith outright, but he shows a marked tendency to “seek the truth 
in the old theories by universalizing or spiritualizing the kernel of truth 
in them”; and this not infrequently leads him to eviscerate them of that 
without which they can have little or no vitality. We gladly recognize 
that Dr. Faulkner’s sympathies are in the right place; but it seems to 
us that the value of his book is greatly lessened by his concessiveness. 
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Unless we are much mistaken little is to be expected of a concessive 
apologetic at the present day, seeing that it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the triumph of “modernism” would mean the passing of the 
Christian faith. In the second place, it seems to us that Dr. Faulkner 
has been handicapped by his own theological position. Dr. Faulkner is 
a Methodist and his theological position that of evangelical Arminianism, 
but, in our judgment, as in that of Dr. Hodge, it is the Reformed 
theology alone that supplies us with a position in which we can maintain 
and propagate Christianity in the face of encroaching Modernism. 

We want our final word to be one of appreciation. Despite anything 
we have said this is a superior book—very much superior to most recent 
discussions of the subject. It is a contribution to the subject that no one 
should ignore. Dr. Faulkner’s discussion throughout is characterized by 
wide learning, great candor, an admirable spirit, and no small insight 
and cogency. 

St. Davids, Pa. Sy Ga Graras 


The Moral Life and Religion. By JaMes TEN BroEke, Pu.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Ten Broeke, who is Professor of Philosophy in McMaster Uni- 
versity, announces in the preface that his book deals with selected prob- 
lems concerning the religious consciousness. We find that what he 
means is, that man’s developing personality constructs a working scheme 
of ethics and religion out of individual biological impulse and the sifted 
experience of the collected units that constitute human society. Religion 
is for him the turning to affirmations implicit in the totality of experi- 
ence. Ideals emerge which the consciousness eventually identifies with 
the quasi-personal oversoul, the groundwork of our being, though there 
may be makeshift embodiments of authority in the great moral leaders 
of history. The background of the author’s thinking is thus evolutionary, 
and his system of morals utilitarian and pragmatic (“empirical”), while 
his religion is the developed personality’s relationship to a divinity of 
Hegelian type. Jesus is accepted by Dr. Ten Broeke as the highest known 
ideal; but one wonders how, on his principles, it comes about that this 
tentative ideal appears to merge into a practically final authority; how 
it is that the God of the Bible (in somewhat attenuated guise) returns 
to at least a part of his own; and how the Professor comes to quote the 
New Testament with all the confidence of an orthodox divine—especially 
since Biblical redemption is explicitly rejected (p. 224). Dr. Ten Broeke 
is a well-equipped physio-psychologist, and certain of his discussions (as 
on the nature of the will) are well worth a second reading. From the 
viewpoint of evangelical Christianity, however, the book is simply another 
pseudo-scientific attempt to establish a naturalistic system of morals, and 
is of little value. Apart from implicit belief in evolutionist philosophy, 
it is quite impossible to validate. The verdicts of history are adverse. 
Moreover, it opens a wide door to the ultimate abandonment of Christian 
morals in the name of progress. We wonder how Dr. Ten Broeke would 
meet the dictum of Treitschke (“Politik”) : “The State is the sole judge 
of the morality of its action.” 

Lincoln University. Epwin J. REINKE. 
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The Psychic Health of Jesus. By Watter E. Bunpy, Px.D., Associate 
Professor of English Bible in DePauw University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1922. Pp. xviii, 209. 

In the first part of his book Professor Bundy has given an informing 
account of the attempts which have been made to represent Jesus as an 
ecstatic, an epileptic, or a paranoiac. And certainly the reader finishes 
the perusal fully assured (if he needed any assurance) of the puerility 
of these attempts. If Dr. George Lomer, for example, who is (or was) 
head-physician at the Holstein Provincial Institute for the Insane at 
Neustadt, is no more scientific in his diagnosis of contemporary cases 
than he is in his “pathograph” of Jesus, one can only be sorry for the 
patients committed to his care. And the question may well arise whether 
experts, simply because they are experts, are as ommiscient as recent 
legislative proposals might seem to imply. As for the four-volume 
work which Dr. Binet-Sanglé, Professor in the School of Psychology 
at Paris, has devoted to La Folie de Jésus, the calm and objective sum- 
mary of Professor Bundy will probably relieve most of us from the 
necessity of complete perusal. For that relief we desire to render most 
hearty thanks. 

Nevertheless Professor Bundy has not yet quite finished with the 
problem of Jesus’ psychic health. Back of all the absurdities of the mod- 
ern pathographs there lies at least one solid fact. It is the fact that 
Jesus certainly regarded Himself as the Messiah. This category of Mes- 
siahship, moreover, appears in Jesus’ consciousness not in some lower, 
political acceptation, but in the stupendous form designated by the title 
“Son of Man.” What shall be thought of a human being who thought that 
he was a heavenly Person destined to come with the clouds of heaven 
and be the instrument in judging the earth? It is no wonder that modern 
students of psychology, when they reject Jesus’ claims, have found in 
the Messianic consciousness of Jesus an example of megalomania. 

Against such a diagnosis it is of course easy to point to many facts 
in the life of Jesus. Professor Bundy shows very conclusively that there 
was in Jesus none of the indifference to real conditions, none of the 
selfishness, none of the intellectual and moral deterioration which ap- 
pears in true paranoiacs. But such proof does not really solve the prob- 
lem at all. It shows not that Jesus’ assumption of Messiahship was nor- 
mal and natural, but that the abnormality of this element in the life of 
the “liberal Jesus” is in marked contradiction to the normality and sanity 
of His life as a whole. It shows no doubt that the liberal Jesus cannot 
be placed in any of the well-recognized categories of insanity, any such 
diagnosis being contradicted by well-attested elements in His life. But 
if it shows that the liberal Jesus is not insane, it does not succeed in 
showing that He is real. He presents a moral and psychological contra- 
diction at the centre of His being. He was sane and humble and healthy; 
yet He thought that He was the heavenly Messiah. Could such a person 
ever really have existed upon the earth? 
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There are two ways of defending the psychic health of Jesus. One 
way is to admit that the presentation in the Gospels of Jesus’ lofty view 
of His own person was founded upon sober fact, that Jesus really 
was a heavenly Being to whom has been committed the destinies of the 
world. This way is rejected by Professor Bundy. Or rather it would be 
more correct to say that it is ignored. The other way is to deny that 
Jesus ever regarded Himself as the Messiah. This way has been chosen 
by Wrede and others; and, although our author is not able to follow it 
to the end, he does follow it just as far as he possibly can. He cannot 
deny that Jesus came to regard Himself as Messiah, but he puts the 
Messianic consciousness completely in the background in Jesus’ experi- 
ence. The solution thus proposed seems to be that although Jesus did 
come to regard Himself as the Messiah yet He preserved His sanity 
in that (1) He so modified the notion of Messiahship that His accept- 
ance of the Messianic title was practically annulled (p. 223) and (2) He 
refused to allow His Messiahship to dominate His life. His Messianic 
consciousness, in other words, is thought to have been a private and 
personal matter without essential influence upon His proclamation of 
the Kingdom of God. 

But how does Professor Bundy know that Jesus accepted the title 
of Messiah only in some reduced meaning? It is apparently admitted 
that Jesus spoke of the “Son of Man” as the heavenly Being who was 
to be the instrument in judgment. Our author is, it is true, at great pains 
to show that the “Son of Man” in the authentic words of Jesus was not 
identified with Jesus Himself. But if Jesus came to regard Himself as 
Messiah and if He had already spoken of the Messiah as Son of Man, 
must He not have applied the latter title to Himself with all its stupen- 
dous implications? Does Professor Bundy believe that when Jesus did 
come to regard Himself as the Messiah He believed that two figures 
were to be associated with the consummation of the Kingdom— (1) the 
Messiah, identified with Himself, and (2) the Son of Man? There is 
no clear answer to this question. Professor Bundy has failed to think 
the thing through. The truth is that the sources give not the slightest 
ground for supposing that when Jesus accepted the title of Messiah 
He degraded the title at all. 

Equally little justification is there for supposing that Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship was a private and personal matter without influence upon His mes- 
sage. This solution of the problem involves at any rate an extremely 
negative attitude toward the sources; for in all four of the Gospels— 
in the Gospel of Mark as well as in the Gospel of John—Jesus clearly 
presents Himself, not merely as the Announcer of the Kingdom but as 
the object of faith. Professor Bundy is at pains to remove this element 
from the Gospels. But he has certainly not been successful; he has cer- 
tainly not succeeded in discrediting the overwhelming mass of evidence 
which James Denney (see Jesus and the Gospel), for example, adduced 
to show that even according to the earliest sources detected by modern 
criticism Jesus presented Himself not merely as an example for faith 
but as the object of faith. Jesus as Redeemer of men cannot be removed 
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from the Gospels by any mere process of literary criticism. His presen- 
tation of His own Person is the presupposition of every word that He 
ever uttered—the Sermon on the Mount as well as the discourses in the 
Gospel of John. 

But suppose our author were correct in regarding Jesus’ Messianic 
consciousness as merely a private and pious opinion, a “personal prob- 
lem” and “not a general problem of calling and career,” the difficulty 
would not be removed. The sanity of Jesus might possibly be rescued; 
for an insane person with delusions of grandeur would perhaps not have 
been so successful in keeping those delusions to himself. But if the 
sanity of Jesus is rescued, His moral character is still defiled. A man who 
accepted the category of Messiahship because he considered it neces- 
sary to his mission in the world might be a fanatic; he might even be 
insane. But the moral blot upon him would in some respects be less 
than upon a man who, without necessary and immediate connection 
with his mission in the world, believed that he was to be the central 
figure in the Kingdom of God. One can indeed rejoice that the Jesus 
of Professor Bundy’s reconstruction did not think Messiahship a thing 
to be grasped by His own efforts, but a thing to be waited for from God. 
But how could a mere man ever have supposed that so stupendous an 
honor would ever really be his at all? 

The real question concerning the New Testament account of Jesus is 
the question of the supernatural. If the supernatural be accepted, then 
the problem of Jesus’ consciousness does not exist; for it may then 
simply be said that He claimed to be a heavenly Being because as a 
matter of fact He was a heavenly Being. But if the supernatural be re- 
jected, the reconstruction of the purely human Jesus becomes a serious 
problem. The first impulse of an untrained criticism is to reject the 
supernatural and nothing else, to regard even the accounts of miracles 
as accounts of misunderstood natural happenings, to accept the record 
of Jesus’ words even in the Fourth Gospel as authentic and yet deny 
the truthfulness of their stupendous claim. Professor Bundy rightly re- 
jects this solution, especially in the extremely crude form in which it 
has been revived in the recent pathographs. It is perfectly clear that if 
the supernatural be rejected, a great deal other than the supernatural 
must also go. The Fourth Gospel of course must be eliminated as a 
source of information about Jesus, and much of the material in the 
other three—material which at first sight seemed to bear upon it the 
self-evident impress of truth—must also be rejected. This material in 
itself looked altogether as though it were historical, but closer examina- 
tion shows that it is connected with the supernatural and is therefore 
discredited. The history of modern criticism of the Gospels is the his- 
tory of the process by which the supernatural is removed from the ac- 
count of Jesus’ life. And Professor Bundy represents a very advanced 
stage in the process. If the supernatural be rejected, then the lofty 
claims of Jesus must be rejected or kept in the background; hence Pro- 
fessor Bundy displays great zeal in eliminating the “egocentric” sayings 
of Jesus. In doing so he has ‘been forced into an extreme radicalism in 
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his treatment of the sources, though he himself does not seem to un- 
derstand how radical his criticism is. Thus after a criticism of the 
Gospels which logically involves a complete skepticism about the Gospel 
witness, our author says: “In the Synoptics Jesus is not forever dis- 
coursing upon himself and his dignity in the monotonous repetitious 
way that he does in the Fourth Gospel, but neglects his own person 
entirely in his preaching and teaching the kingdom of God, and in a 
way that causes even modern pedagogy to marvel at its simplicity and 
effectiveness” (p. 248). That sentence is quite untrue even on Professor 
Bundy’s own showing. The radical and detailed elimination of the “ego- 
centric” words of Jesus in the Synoptics, which our author has found 
necessary, itself shows that it is not the Synoptics which present a 
Jesus who “neglects his own person entirely,’ but only a reconstruction 
which is in direct contradiction to the Synoptics. In view of this radical 
treatment of the sources it is very astonishing to read (on p. 128) the 
reassuring words: “Over against all of these historical limitations and 
handicaps, we can say that we nevertheless possess as full and reliable 
information concerning Jesus as we do of any other great men of that 
early date.” These words are in marked contradiction to the rest of the 
book. The truth is, the only Jesus known to history is the stupendous 
Person of the Gospels. If that Jesus be rejected, we really know nothing 
about Jesus at all. 


Thus Professor Bundy has not solved the problem of the Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus. But he is not to be blamed for that; for, if the 
supernatural be rejected, the problem is insoluble. There is only one 
way of solving the moral and psychological problem presented by Jesus’ 
lofty claim; it is simply to accept the claim as true. Professor Bundy 
does not even mention that solution; what he mentions as representative 
of the “conservative camp” is the position of Loofs, who thinks that “if 
an understanding of the historical person of Jesus is to be reached at 
all, this possibility can be realized by faith alone’—not by history 
(quoted on p. 214). The true “conservative” view, of course, is very dif- 
ferent; it refuses to separate faith from history, and finds in the super- 
natural Jesus of the Gospels the best attested fact which history re- 
cords. Professor Bundy’s account of Jesus is really produced not by a 
mere elimination of details from the Gospels, but by complete reversal 
of the Gospel witness. We are far from depreciating the acuteness of 
the modern “quest of the historical Jesus,” and Professor Bundy is not 
wanting in acuteness. But despite its acuteness the whole process has 
resulted in failure. Modern criticism has succeeded neither in separating 
the natural from the supernatural in the Gospels, nor in combining the 
natural elements into any believable account of a purely human person. 
The Jesus of modern reconstruction is really the product not of history 
but of conjecture. Very different is the New Testament picture of our 
Lord. That picture is stupendous. But it has the advantage of being 
true. 


Princeton. J. GresHAM MacHEN. 
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National Ideals in the Old Testament. By Henry J. Cappury. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1920. 8vo., pp. xili, 260. 

“Different theories have held the field with regard to the controlling 
factor in the destiny of nations. In the older study of history, especially 
the sacred history contained in the Bible, God was regarded as the su- 
pernatural cause of every national disaster or development. Secular 
history has long been studied as the history of governments, with em- 
phasis upon the military relations between states. Battles were the de- 
cisive events and ‘big battalions’ were the accompaniments or the ex- 
pressions of Providence. More recently the economic interpretation of 
history has come to the foreground, and the fate of nations has been 
said to depend on natural resources, commerce, and the appetitive and 
competitive motives which material needs stimulate.” Over against these 
“extreme views,” as he terms them Professor Cadbury feels that “the 
influence of national ideas deserves emphasis.” “Although the Bible has 
been studied from nearly every conceivable view-point, one cannot 
easily name any treatise that attempts to describe the development of 
its national ideals. This volume is not an effort to supply that lack so 
much as to call attention to it.” 

Professor Cadbury tells us regarding the view-point from which he 
writes: “As a background for the study the author has adopted that re- 
construction of the history of Israel which appears to be most generally 
adopted by historical criticism, although he is fully aware of the ob- 
jections to which this reconstruction is open from more than one direc- 
tion.” In view of this statement it may be well to point out that Professor 
Cadbury apparently adopts in general the conclusions of the more rad- 
ical wing of the Higher Critical School; and it is only rarely that he 
takes exception to them. The importance of remembering this fact will 
be at once apparent to the reader. Thus, Professor Cadbury clearly re- 
gards “nationalism” as preliminary to “internationalism”; and the last 
chapter of the book is entitled “Nationalism Transcended.” Such being 
the case it would seem most natural and appropriate that he should call 
attention to the “blessing of Abraham,’ the covenant promise that in 
his seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed, as indicating 
that from the very beginning Jewish nationalism contained the promise 
of Christian universalism. But although in the early chapters of his 
book Professor Cadbury discusses the features of that nomad, tribal 
life which we are accustomed to call the patriarchal period, no reference 
is made to Abraham (except the incidental reference to his purchase of 
the field at Macpelah, p. 30) and no reference is made to the “promise.” 
The only explanation of the failure of a student of the national ideals 
of Israel to refer to an event which if true gives us the key to the mean- 
ing of that later particularism which has been so often misunderstood 
by Jew and Gentile both in the past and even in our own day, must be 
that he does not regard it as a fact. And apparently this is the case with 
Professor Cadbury. Whether he looks upon Abraham as a “myth,” he 
does not tell us. It may be assumed that he at least considers him de- 
cidedly unsubstantial, since he can speak of another great figure in 
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Hebrew history, Moses, in this wise: “Through the accretions of legend 
that have gathered about his name can still be discerned the political 
significance of the great Hebrew leader” (p. 20). 

Again, the “theocratic” rule inaugurated by Moses, a system the true 
nature of which was so obvious that a rude warrior like Gideon realized 
that for him to become king would be inconsistent with it, and which oc- 
casioned the Lord’s word unto Samuel, “they have not rejected thee, 
but they have rejected me, that I should not reign over them,” must of 
course be of the greatest importance to the student of the national ideals 
of Israel. Professor Cadbury speaks of the theocracy thus: “If one writer 
describes the life of Israel under Moses as a theocracy, it is because he 
considers that kind of commonwealth the ideal for his own later days” 
(p. 6). Elsewhere we are told regarding the theocratic conception: “Pos- 
sibly it was due to a literalistic interpretation of the common religious 
metaphor [according to which the god was called king], possibly it was 
due to an inherent nomadic democracy which long survived in Israel 
and expressed itself in religious terms, but certainly it reflects the nat- 
ural pessimism of such periods of alternate despotism and anarchy as the 
age of Hosea” (p. 80). When it is remembered that Professor Cadbury 
is speaking of a system which according to the Old Testament remained 
in force from Moses to Samuel, it is clear that this is putting the cart 
before the horse. It amounts to saying that there really never was any 
such theocracy as the Pentateuch tells us was instituted by Moses, but 
that it was because of the failure of the human kingship that men like 
Hosea pictured to themselves a divine kingship, and painted it on the 
canvas not of the future, but of the past. The traditional view is con- 
trasted with the critical in the following words, “Accordingly the age of 
Samuel meant a distinct transition not from anarchy to order, but from 
the theocratic to the human type of government.” And we are told con- 
cerning the account given in the Old Testament from which this tra- 
ditional view is admittedly derived, ‘““Recent scholars, however, do not 
accept this as more than the merest romance of later Hebrew thought, 
and they are more likely to apply the term theocracy to the period fol- 
lowing the monarchy” (p. 81). As to the first of these statements it 
may be said that there is according to the Old Testament no such anti- 
thesis as is here stated by Professor Cadbury. The establishment of the 
kingship in the days of Samuel marked both a transition from anarchy 
to order and from the theocratic to the human type of government. It 
was because the people refused to obey their Divine King and ‘did every 
man that which was right in his own eyes’ that the human king became, 
as the Lord had declared to Moses that he would be, a necessity. But 
this does not mean that the change was an advance over the Mosaic in- 
stitution any more than the law of Divorce is to be regarded as an ad- 
vance upon the original code as instituted in Eden. Both represented 
backward steps, concessions to the hardness of men’s hearts, yet in- 
tended to better the condition of those who would not strive to live 
under and enjoy the benefits of the better system which God had given 
them, As to the second quotation it is only necessary to point out that 
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if the critic allows himself to characterize definite statements of the 
Old Testament on such important matters as the Mosaic theocracy as 
“the merest romance” of later Hebrew thought and if the student of the 
national ideals of Israel accepts this estimate and approves it, they must 
not take it amiss if a reviewer who believes that the Old Testament is 
a credible witness regarding the customs, laws and beliefs of Israel 
ventures to apply the same opprobrious epithet to the critical reconstruc- 
tion and to the study of “national ideals” which is based upon it. Pro- 
fessor Cadbury has said many true and helpful things in his book. But, 
if the Old Testament is an unreliable as the critics regard it, there is not 
enough material even for the book which he has written, far too little 
for the “thorough and less popular study of the subject by a competent 
Old Testament scholar,” for which he hopes that it will prepare the 
way. If, on the other hand, the Old Testament is reliable and the account 
which it gives of the political institutions of Israel is true, it should be 
accepted by a scholar who appreciates these ideals sufficiently highly to 
commend them to the men of this generation. 


Princeton. Oswatp T. ALLIS. 


A Book of Old Testament Lessons for Public Reading in Churches—A 
Lectionary. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Ropert W1z- 
LIAM Rocers, PuH.D., S.T.D., LL.D., Hon. Litr.D., Professor in 
Drew Theological Seminary. Volume I, Text; volume II, Intro- 
duction and Notes. New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon 
Press. 1921. 

Professor Rogers believes that “The public reading of the Holy 
Scriptures has fallen upon very sad days, in respect of the Old Tes- 
tament, in all churches which have no lectionary established and com- 
manded.” These volumes, though intended of course for merely voluntary 
use, since Dr. Rogers belongs to a non-liturgical communion, are de- 
signed to counteract this. There are 59 lessons in the regular list and 
17 alternate lessons, chosen from 26 Books of the Old Testament. Of 
these lessons 15 are from Isaiah, 7 from I Kings, 6 from Genesis, 5 from 
Exodus, 4 each from Deuteronomy, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 1 or 2 from 
eight of the Minor Prophets, etc. “The text chosen is in the most part 
simply the Revised Version, not the American Standard. It has been 
carefully compared with the Hebrew Text and then treated conserva- 
tively and tenderly but with the eye ever fixed on its purpose. It is not 
for the study, but for the public oral reading. It ought not to have a 
strange, but a familiar sound, yet, if possible, it should convey meaning 
to the ear, not merely to the eye.” 

In the “Introduction,” Professor Rogers has given a short but in- 
forming sketch of the history of lectionaries and their use. The “Notes” 
dealing with the lessons are quite brief, averaging about two pages each. 
They are critical as well as expository, and are written from the view- 
point of the Higher Criticism. Yet while accepting conclusions regard- 
ing the Old Testament which are calculated to undermine faith and 
destroy reverence, Professor Rogers plainly endeavors to combat this 
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tendency. But even the most delicate handling cannot conceal the de- 
structiveness of these views. Thus when we read regarding Chronicles 
in the notes on the one lesson chosen from the so-called “priestly” 
history: “As historical sources they stand far behind the books of 
Samuel and Kings, yet their heightened color and rich adornment of 
the earlier and simpler story have a value of their own, at least in 
revealing what devout men thought of their ancient heroes in their later 
period,” we feel that under this silken glove we can readily detect the 
mailed fist of Wellhausen, who did not hesitate to assert that the Chroni- 
cler deliberately falsified the earlier history in order to make it illustrate 
his theory of “divine pragmatism.” Again, in endeavoring to defend 
Daniel, while at the same time holding that it is late in date and contains 
“historical inconsistencies,” Dr. Rogers tells us: “The value of the book 
religiously needs no defense. It was a book on which the Lord himself 
laid friendly emphasis and to which he gave honor. What was valuable 
to him can not prove useless to his followers.” It is obvious that the 
aim of these words is to defend Daniel by an appeal to the authority of 
Jesus. And the argument as such is sound and should carry weight with 
all who call themselves his followers. But, is it correct to say that in 
the passages in Matt. and Mk., where Jesus alludes to “the abomination 
of desolation,” he is laying friendly emphasis upon and “giving honor” 
to the words of Daniel as a book which is under fire and in need of de- 
fense? Is it not rather the fact that he is appealing directly to the auth- 
ority of Daniel as a part of that Scripture which cannot be broken? 
None but a higher critic who questioned the value of Daniel and its 
authority as Scripture could feel that Jesus is here ascribing any honor 
to Daniel which does not inhere in it as the Word of God. The attitude 
of Jesus toward the Old Testament was not that of patronage. He did 
not ask men to accept this or that portion of it because he gave to it the 
weight of his authority. The Jews did not accept his authority, but they 
did accept the authority of Scripture. And while Jesus repeatedly con- 
demned their use of Scripture—declaring that they made void the Word 
of God by their traditions—he fully shared their belief in its authority as 
God’s Word. If Professor Rogers appeals to Jesus’ “friendly emphasis” 
on the value of Daniel, he should go a step further and state the reason 
for this emphasis—the fact that Daniel was a “prophet,” one who spoke 
as he was moved by the Holy Ghost, and that because of this the Book 
of Daniel was included in the Old Testament Canon and could claim 
to be authoritative. Furthermore such an appeal as Professor Rogers 
makes reflects on our Lord. To accept Daniel as true because Jesus 
appeals to it is one thing. To accept the negative conclusions of the 
critics regarding Daniel, to admit that it has “historical inconsistencies,” 
and then to endeavor to save it by appealing to the “honor” which Jesus 
gives it, is a totally different thing. It leads directly to that rejection of 
the authority of Jesus which is so characteristic of our time. 

Dr. Rogers deplores the growing tendency to neglect the Old Testament 
in public worship except in churches where the use of a lectionary is 
“established and commanded.” Yet he must be aware of the fact that 
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there are to be found in these very communions many who would gladly 
eliminate the Old Testament Readings from their order of worship. 
They would do this for the same reason that many ministers in non- 
liturgical churches hesitate to read from the Old Testament—because 
the modern rationalistic criticism has undermined their faith in it. It 
will not be by the preparing of lectionaries for the public reading of 
the Old Testament but by the vindication of it from the dishonoring and 
discrediting theories of the Higher Criticism that the Old Testament 
will be restored to its rightful and historic place in the faith and wor- 
ship of the Christian Church. 

While calling attention to the fact that the “Notes” are written from 
the critical standpoint, the reviewer is glad to point out that Professor 
Rogers does not hold the extreme views of many of his school. It is 
gratifying to find that in commenting on Isa. ix.6, he defends the ren- 
dering “mighty God,” and asserts that “this child is to be mighty in a 
sense undreamt before.” We note also that he rejects the view common 
in critical circles that in Isa.lii.13ff. the Servant is Israel, holding that 
the reference is to “a suffering person” and affirming: “Well and truly 
have apostles and teachers ancient and modern fastened loving eyes 
upon the passage, and seen in its dear words and deeds an adumbration 
of future words and deeds even the ‘sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow.’” Yet in speaking of vss. 10-12 of the 53d Chapter, 
verses which speak most plainly of this glorious event, he accepts so 
much of the destructive conclusions of those who try like Wardle, Ken- 
nett and others to eliminate sacrificial imagery from the passage, that 
he tells us: “It is not likely that we shall ever extract a precise exegesis 
of the words as they now stand. We must content ourselves with an 
apprehension of the main thought, which seems to be that the Servant 
will remove guilt and bring many to righteousness’—a statement which 
discounts tremendously the glowing words which express his emotional 
estimate of the passage as a whole. As a matter of fact the destructive 
critics have greatly exaggerated the importance of the differences be- 
tween the Hebrew text and the LXX in order to escape the necessity 
of recognizing the “sacrificial imagery” and the “Messianic character” 
of the passage; and it is singular that Dr. Rogers, who differs with 
them on both of these matters, should accept their destructive criti- 
cism of the text. It may be added that Prof. R. D. Wilson, far from 
accepting the claim of the critics that the LXX rendering of this passage 
proves that our present Hebrew Text is corrupt, maintains that the 
Hebrew original presupposed by the Greek rendering probably had the 
same consonantal text as we find in our Massoretic Text, and he further 
maintains that the variations in the Greek text are largely idiomatic and 
of a character often found elsewhere in that version. 

Princeton. Oswatp T. ALLIs. 
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Hans Jacob Amman, genannt der Thalwyler Schérer, und “Seine Reise 
ins Gelobte Land,’ Ziirich: Polygraphisches Institut A.-G., 1919 
(recte, December, 1922). Fourth edition, royal folio, pp. viii, 250. 
With 69 cuts. 40 francs. 

The first edition of this once popular and then quite forgotten and 
exceedingly rare work appeared in the year 1618 as a small duodecimo 
volume of 208 pages, and bore the following title—fitted by its compre- 
hensiveness, according to the custom of the time, to give the reader a 
fair idea of the scope of the book: 

Reiss In’s Globte Land: Von Wien auss Oesterreich, durch Ungariam, 
Serviam, Bulgariam und Thraciam auff Constantinopel; ferner durch 
Natoliam, Cappodociam, Ciliciam, Syriam und Juddéam auff Jerusalem; 
von dannen durch die Wiiste und Aegypten gehn Alexandriam; folgends 
tiber das Mittlendische Meer in Siciliam und durch Italiam auff Ztirich 
m die Eydtgnoschafft. In dreyen Theylen sampt deren Landen und 
Stetten, Gelegenheiten, Einwohneren, Policeyen, Sitten und Gebreuchen; 
auch anderen vorgefallnen denckwirdigen Sachen, kurtz, doch eigent- 
lich beschrieben durch JOHANN Jacop AMMAN, Burger und bestellten 
Wundarat zu Ziirich. 

The popularity of the work was so great that a second edition, some- 
what enlarged, was published by the author in the year 1630. After his 
death in 1658, a third edition, adorned with a celebrated cut of Amman 
by Konrad Meyer, and supplemented by three other works of travel by 
Ziirich citizens, was supplied, with the consent of the author’s sons, in 
1678. 

The present edition, by Aug. F. Amman, a lineal descendant of the 
author, is not only a noble tribute to his distinguished ancestor, but also, 
by reason of its critical notes and elaborate commentaries, an important 
contribution to our knowledge of diverse phases of the history of 
Europe and the Near East in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
as well as a most impressive and beautiful specimen of the printer’s art 
of our day. After spending almost twenty years in investigating the his- 
tory of his family—a labor of love in which he was aided by a number 
of noted Swiss historians—the editor planned to have his richly annotated 
and illustrated edition of the Reiss appear in 1918, just three centuries 
after the work first saw the light; but various difficulties and obstacles, 
due chiefly to the World War, delayed the appearance of the work for 
three years after the expected time of publication. 

Hans Jakob Amman was in his day a man of distinction and influence, 
well fitted by his independent and critical spirit, his professional attain- 
ments, his wide intellectual sympathies, his habit of close and pains- 
taking observation, his judicial temper, and his gifts of expression, to 
write an interesting and instructive book of travel. Born in 1586, at 
Thalwil, on Lake Ziirich, he was, like his father, a Schdrer, a member of 
the guild of barbers, a vocation that commonly included, in the case of 
its more enterprising and talented representatives, some of the lower 
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forms of the art of healing, such as cupping, bloodletting, and tooth- 
drawing, and frequently led to the very highest attainments in medical 
and surgical practice. It was chiefly for the purpose of increasing his 
knowledge and efficiency in this higher branch of his calling that our 
Schiérer, according to the fashion of his time in these matters, spent 
a number of years in extensive travels in foreign lands. At the age 
of seventeen—in 1603—he left his home; in 1608 he was in Rome; at 
some time or other before his trip to the Orient he must have been in 
Strassburg; some of his allusions imply a visit to France; for four 
years he sojourned in Vienna; and from this point his wanderings, as 
we have seen from the title of his book, took him through the Balkans, 
Asia Minor, the Holy Land, Egypt, and thence via the Mediterranean 
Sea, Italy and Switzerland, to Ziirich: ten full years being thus devoted 
to this method of completing his education. His special interest in med- 
ical and surgical affairs is evidenced by his numerous references to the 
healing virtues, real or alleged, of certain plants and herbs which he 
studied, and of the various baths and springs which he visited; by his 
comments on hospitals and their methods of caring for the sick; by his 
remarks concerning chemical science; and by his using, on one occasion 
in Rome, the corpse of a foundling for purposes of anatomical study. 
His thoroughly critical spirit is manifested in his frequent allusion to 
traditions and superstitions which he could not accept, especially those 
pertaining to the relics of saints in the Holy Land; in his readiness to 
see the better aspects of Islam and his disapproval of the “idolatry” 
alike of the Eastern and the Western Church; and in his sobriety in com- 
menting on some of the Biblical narratives. 

On his return to Ziirich, he became a distinguished physician and sur- 
geon, but his fame in this respect was for a time eclipsed by his notoriety 
as a heretic. A child of the Reformed Church, he became deeply in- 
fluenced by Bohme and Paracelsus; and his doubts as to the traditional 
view of the inspiration of the Bible, and his faulty Christological ideas 
subjected him to a prolonged trial before the church authorities. Owing 
largely, however, to the friendly mediation of Antistes Breitinger of 
Ziirich, whose physician he was, he was led to modify some of his ill- 
chosen, mystical phrases, and to pledge his word that he would desist 
from proclaiming his erroneous tenets. The general impression of his 
professional attainments and his character is aptly set forth by an un- 
known poet who composed the following stanza to accompany his por- 
trait in the third or posthumous edition of his work: 


Herr Amman ist mit Lob, wie dieses Biichlein weiset, 
Und grosser Nutzbarkeit die halbe Welt durchreiset; 
Erfahren in der Kunst der edlen Chirurgey, 

Fromm, redlich von Gemiith und gegen Armen treu. 


We have read the Reiss with much pleasure and with not a little profit. 
The author’s many critical reflections on the traditions he heard; his 
judgments about Oriental conditions and customs and languages; his 
antiquarian lore; his quaint obiter dicta about cities, persons, and events ; 
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his engaging descriptions of churches, mosques, palaces, baths, religious 
rites and state ceremonials, and the like—especially his elaborate ac- 
count of the Holy City itselfi—all help us to account for the popularity 
of the work in the stirring times in which the writer lived, and reveal ele- 
ments of enduring value in the narrative as a historical source for our 
own day. 

The reader’s interest is greatly stimulated by the sixty-nine illustra- 
tions scattered through the volume; nearly all of them contemporary 
cuts, never before published, which not only help us to visualize many 
of the very things the author describes, but also require us to correct 
erroneous statements often made in later publications about such mat- 
ters as the state of architectural remains, religious observances, and 
national customs in the lands of the period traversed in this narrative. 

But the special excellence of this edition is found in the erudite bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, and the general introduction to his work, 
contributed by the Rev. August Waldburger, and above all, in the com- 
prehensive Anmerkungen und Wissenschaftliche Belege, mostly by the 
same scholar, which fill considerably more than half of the large volume 
and form an invaluable mine of information in regard to every conceiy- 
able sort of question that the most learned or the most curious reader 
might like to connect with the details of the original text. Particularly 
valuable are the notes, amounting at times to sizable articles, on some 
of the emperors, sultans, and pashas, and on some of the salient military 
and political events which the Schdrer had occasion to refer to. It is only 
here and there, indeed, that the exhaustive researches of Waldburger 
and the editor have disclosed any mistakes in the Reiss, and so far as we 
have taken the pains to sample the notes—we must confess that their 
many philological references to Turkish, Persian and Arabic terms, and 
their often highly technical character made us eager to get back to the 
text as soon as possible—the proved errors seem to be surprisingly small 
in number, and of the minor sort that one might expect to find in a 
book of travel published five years after the writer made his observa- 
tions. 

The deepened interest which students of history as well as general 
readers have been taking, since the World War, in matters pertaining 
to the Near East makes this edition de luwe of Amman’s Reiss ins Globte 
Land a timely publication. 

Princeton. FREDERICK W. LoETScHER, 


SY LEMMA TIC AT SDE BOLOGY. 


Christianity in its Most Modern Expression. By GzorcE BURMAN Foster, 
late Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in tthe University of 
Chicago, etc. Edited by Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Dwight Professor 
of Theology in Yale University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1021. 

The author was for some years, before he took the chair of the Phi- 
losophy of Religion in the University of Chicago, Professor of System- 
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atic Theology in the Divinity School of that University; and “The pres- 
ent volume embodies his lectures on the dogmatics and ethics of the 
Christian religion in the form in which these were last delivered to his 
theological classes. The main body of the book is made up of the dictated 
portion of the lectures. The footnotes contain a report, also practically 
verbatim, of elaborations and extemporaneous remarks introduced by 
the lecturer at the indicated points of the main discussion.” 


Perhaps the following summary statement indicates as well as any 
short extract can the heart of his teaching as the author would like to 
have it presented: “As to objective content, Christianity may be defined 
as the gospel of the love of God the heavenly Father, who redeems us 
and educates us for his kingdom, this love being revealed in Jesus 
Christ. Subjectively considered, the Christian life consists in our trust- 
ful surrender to Jesus Christ, by means of which we win (a) filial com- 
munion with God, and (b) sanctification in discipline and love. By 
means of these (communion and sanctification) we gain (c) eternal 
life, beginning here already and awaiting consummation hereafter.” 


This beautiful statement is open to serious criticism for what it omits. 
Let us read it, omitting “this love being revealed in Jesus Chirst” and 
“to Jesus Christ,’ and we shall see that the statement would fit Judaism 
and Mohammedanism, not.to say religions generally, as well as it fits 
Christianity. In these two phrases, then, Dr. Foster expresses what he 
considers the distinctive element in the Christian religion. 


The objective element is that the love of God is revealed in Jesus 
Christ; thus he makes the whole work of Jesus Christ io be revelation, 
and only revelation. This raises the question whether, the revelation hav- 
ing been once made, the continuance of Jesus Christ is at all necessary; 
and that question we must look elsewhere in Foster to find answered. 


The subjective element, that the Christian life consists in trustful sur- 
render to Jesus Christ, must be understood as meaning surrender. to 
Jesus Christ as making the revelation, or as having made the revelation. 
Accordingly Foster in an explanatory note says, “The essential thing in 
the Christian faith in Jesus is that God is as good as Jesus is, even 
though appearances may sometimes be to the contrary. If we can stick 
to this in all the grind and torture and darkness of this world, we can 
live in hope and die without despair.” Hence the essential thing in the 
surrender to Jesus Christ is sticking to the conviction that God is as 
good as Jesus is. 

Besides this look-in upon the author’s fundamental teaching, we may 
take a view also of his method. And first, as to his use of Scripture. Re- 
jecting, of course, any view of ‘Scripture that could accept its statements 
as altogether trustworthy, he yet makes hardly any other use of Scrip- 
ture than to quote from it sentences and phrases here and there, in the 
proof-text manner. For instance, in discussing the doctrine of the 
Trinity he quotes four phrases from Scripture as giving its views, but 
nowhere does he attempt to set out the teaching of a Biblical book or 
author as a whole. In fact, he does not attempt to build directly on 
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Scripture. On the contrary, he says explicitly, “Nio religious teaching of 
the Bible can be immediately transferred into dogmatics.” 

Foster’s use of the creeds of the past is generally to criticize them 
adversely and point out their errors. He does not come to them sym- 
pathetically or with the presumption that they are helpful statements 
of truth so much as with the presumption that they are full of limitations 
and mistakes which Foster must transcend and escape. The like re- 
mark may be made concerning his use of the great Christian thinkers. 
But modern thinkers, especially Germans, and more especially those who 
hold views unfavorable to Christianity, are approached by him sympa- 
thetically and with the presumption that they can give help. He is sat- 
urated with German criticism and philosophy of the skeptical type. Lec- 
turing as professor of dogmatic theology, he is disposed to deny the 
possibility of arriving at dogmatic certainty except the certainty that 
nothing can ibe certainly known. ‘Calvin and Calvinism appear in two 
passages of this book; Luther and Lutheranism, in seven; Kant, in 
eighteen; and Nietzsche, in four. 

It was impossible for this mind to construct a dogmatic theology, or 
to construct any science or philosophy, a mind of questions and objec- 
tions, but prejudiced in favor of questioners and objectors. A heart that 
we may believe never wholly lost the attitude of faith that he must have 
drunk in from a mother of simple and deep experience of Christ, his 
mission as a mind was to dig about the bases of his own faith and the 
faith of others, looking for weaknesses. 

We are here reviewing the book as it lies before us and reporting his 
position as it was some years before he had gone so far in negation as he 
finally went. But already he had his course fixed downward from Christ 
as adored by Paul to Christ as despised by Nietzsche, and this intellec- 
tual toboggan must complete itself. Even if the horror of the heart re- 
sist the downward speeding which the gravity of logic compels, there is 
no logical escape from the bottomless pit of complete negation for those 
who once cut loose from ‘the Propitiatory Cross on the Hill. 

Staten Island, N. Y. F. P. Ramsay. 


Divus Thomas et Bulla Dogmatica “Ineffabilis Deus.” By Fr. Norsertus 
pEL Prapo O. P. Friburgi Helvetiorum. Ex Typis Consociationis 
Sancti Pauli. Pp. lxiv, 402. 

The Bull “Ineffabilis Deus” is that issued December 8, 1854, affirming 
as an article to ‘be believed by all the faithful that the “Blessed Virgin 
Mary, at the first instance of her conception, by the singular privilege and 
grace of the omnipotent God, in virtue of the merits of Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of mankind, was preserved immaculate from all stain of 
original sin.” The volume before us is a long and painstaking argument 
supported by many quotations to prove that the papal decree formulates 
what the great teachers of the church had always taught. 

It would be little gain to follow the argument through in detail. For 
Protestants it is enough that it is not only not taught in Scripture, but 
is expressly opposed to the plain meaning of such passages as Romans 
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3:23, “All have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” It may be 
of interest, however, to show how our author would meet such objec- 
tions. On page 350 he admits that the fact of the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin is not expressly taught in Scripture, but it can be “illative- 
ly” deduced from them. For as St. Thomas remarks although the birth 
of the Virgin is nowhere mentioned in Scripture, nevertheless she was 
born, and although her sanctification in the womb is never mentioned, 
nevertheless she was sanctified. Again, if John in Luke 1:15, and Jere- 
miah, in Jeremiah 1:5, men who predicted merely the Christ, were sanc- 
tified, much more the Virgin who gave Him birth. The argument is at 
least interesting. To evaluate it, however, would call for a discussion of 
the use of evidence in Systematic Theology for which space (and time) 
are lacking. 

The truth is that this volume is a dogmatic support of the practice of 
Mariolatry rejected decisively by Protestants as not merely unscrip- 
tural, but as depriving the Father and the Son of their rightful place. 
St. Bernard’s statement quoted approvingly by our author, “nihil nos 
Deus habere voluit quod per manus Mariae non transiret,” are to the 
Protestant an untruth. At the same time as Dr. Bavinck remarks some- 
where, “the thought may arise whether out of fear of such idolatry, we 
may not deprive Mary of her rightful honor. She was chosen and pre- 
pared by God to be the mother of His Son. She is the blessed among 
women. She conceived Christ. through the Holy Ghost, carried Him un- 
der her heart, nursed Him at her breast, instructed Him in the Scrip- 
tures, in a word, she was the one in whom the preparation for the In- 
carnation was fulfilled.” Such recognition, nevertheless, is far removed 
from the belief and practice of Rome. 


Lincoln University, Pa. GrorcE JOHNSON. 


PRACTICAL 1 HEOLOGY 


The Wisdom and Wit of Rev. T. 'DeWitt Talmage, D.D. Selected from 
his writings by his daughter, May Tatmace. George H. Doran Co. 
1922. Pp. 260. $1.50 net. 

The extracts from the sermons of the famous preacher, sermons which 
reached every part of the globe, are grouped under appropriate heads, as 
Age, Amusements, Books, Bible, Character; and of these heads there 
are no less than fifty-eight. The characteristic features of Dr. Talmage’s 
style are known to all men, for during a long term of years his audience 
was the world. The style is strong, clear, vivid. There is little original 
or constructive thought, but familiar truths are presented in a fresh and 
striking way, and brought home with power. One secret of the great 
preacher’s popularity was his spirit of good cheer. He told men of the 
love of God, and led them out of the darkness of discouragement and 
sorrow into the light of faith and love and joy. 

Onesiphorus appears on page 103 under the disguise of One Siphorus. 
By a common error the rose of Sharon and lily of the valley (Song of 
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Solomon ii. 1) are referred to the bridegroom instead of the bride, to 
Christ instead of the Church (p. 99). 


Princeton. J. Ritcur SMitH. 


Prayers of Frank W. Gunsaulus. Fleming H. Revell Co. 1922. Pp. 160. 
$1.50 net. 


These prayers were offered in the Central Church of Chicago during 
the years 1913-1918, were taken down verbatim, and are gathered and 
arranged by the loving care of a daughter. They are grouped under four 
heads: Prayers used at the Opening of Service; Prayers used During 
Service; Prayers in Time of War; Prayers Offered on Special Occa- 
sions. And there is added a List of Musical Selections referred to in 
Prayers. 

The prayers are earnest, reverent, tender, devout, and the language is 
elevated in tone, yet simple. Christ and the Holy Spirit are honored and 
exalted. Confession of sin and supplication for pardon continually occur. 

One essential feature of public prayer is almost entirely lacking— 
intercession. The petition rarely goes beyond the company assembled 
before the preacher and their personal relations and interests. This is 
particularly strange in a man of Dr. Gunsaulus’ broad sympathies and 
eminent public service, and compels us to question whether this was his 
customary attitude in pulpit prayer in view of the appalling needs of 
the world and the overwhelming responsibilities of the Church in these 
trying and eventful years. Even the prayers in time of war are individual 
in character, and are curiously neutral, so that it is difficult to gather 
from most of them on which side the sympathies of the preacher were 
enlisted in the great struggle. Rarely has a volume of prayers been 
issued, we should suppose, which are so purely personal and refer so 
seldom and so slightly to the world-wide interests of the Kingdom of 
God. But within their limits they are helpful, strengthening and inspiring. 

Princeton. J. Ritcuie SMITH. 


The Contemporary Christ. By JoserH M. M. Gray. Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 1921. Pp. 321. 


The Preface informs us that all of these sermons “have been preached 
in the ordinary pulpit ministry of recent months, and are reproduced 
in practically the same form in which they were originally given.” Happy 
is the church that hears such preaching, for the sermons are marked 
by unusual intellectual and spiritual power. Mental grasp and emotional 
fervor are happily blended; and throughout the whole there breathes a 
passionate devotion to Christ. The style is dignified, sober, and elevated, 
rising at times to eloquence; and there is none of that overstraining and 
over-emphasis which are conspicuous in many published sermons of our 
time. There is repose as well as energy of style, and we do not feel 
that the preacher is bent upon saying something new and startling in 
every sentence. No man can do it, and the attempt grows wearisome. 

It is surely extravagant to say of Samuel Johnson that he was “the 
greatest literary figure of his century, if not of all the centuries since 
Shakespeare” (p. 106). 
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To read these sermons is an intellectual and spiritual delight and in- 
spiration. The opening sermon, which gives the book its title, based on 
Mark xvi. 12—“After that he appeared in another form unto two of them, 
as they walked and went into the country”—is rich in thought, and pre- 
sents in a striking and effective way the truth that while Christ is always 
the same he appears in varied forms to different individuals and differ- 
ent ages, and always in such form as to meet their special needs. 

Princeton. J. Ritcure SMITH. 


Apostolic Optimism. By the Rey. J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. Hodder and 
Stoughton. Pp. vii, 277. $1.50 net. 

The volume presents all the characteristic features of Dr. Jowett’s 
preaching: the spiritual insight and fervor, the apt and striking use of 
Scripture passages to illustrate the text, the clearness and precision of 
style, the definite aim and purpose. To the sermons, which number nine- 
teen, is appended an address on The Secrets of Effective Preaching, 
which deals with matters of fundamental importance in the work of 
the ministry in an interesting and effective way. 

Princeton. J. Rircure SMiruH. 


The Country Faith. By Freperick H. SHANNON, Minister of Central 
Church, Chicago. Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. 135. 

This volume comprises ten sermons in the well-known style of the 

noted preacher. They are always interesting, graphic, picturesque, though 
there is at times an apparent striving after effect and we desire a little 
greater simplicity and repose of manner. Dr. Shannor is true to the 
great principles of the Gospel, and speaks words of wisdom regarding 
the proper attitude of the Church toward the world: “We are not only 
to stop apologizing for the Gospel, but the Christian Church must do 
another thing: it must cease its unworthy competition with the world. 
Be assured of this—the world will never be converted by adopting 
worldly methods. In every age when the church has adopted such meth- 
ods, the world has invariably and heartily despised the Church. 
No, the world does not need, and the world will not accept, what is 
glibly called an up-to-date Gospel. I am frank to say that I need a date- 
less, eternal Gospel; and that is what every man needs, what the whole 
world needs, what all may have, and do have, in the fathomless Gospel 
of the blessed God” (p. 103). “Christ is Lord and Master and Saviour 
of the soul—of your soul, of all souls” (p. 135). It is good to hear 
words of this kind from a great pulpit. 

Princeton. J. Ritcuie: Smiru. 


Unused Powers. By Russet, H. Conwe tt, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
1922. Pp. 160. $1.25 net. 

Dr. Conwell draws from an exhaustless store of observation and ex- 
perience, and these sermons are chiefly composed of illustrations. There 
is little exposition of Scripture, little logical sequence or constructive 
thought, but each discourse is a chain of illustrations, fresh and strik- 
ing. This method of preaching was no doubt impressive and illuminating 
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to the hearer, but the reader craves more substance of thought, a firmer 
handling of the text, an exposition of the truth which is so abundantly 
illustrated. 


Princeton. J. Rircuie SMirH. 


A Book of Remembrance. By Davi Grecc, D.D. Compiled by Frank 
Dror. Fleming H. Revell Co. 1921. Pp. 254. $2.00 net. 


This volume is made up of selections from the note books which Dr. 
Gregg kept for his own private use. They were not written for publica- 
tion, but his family have judged wisely that they are of sufficient inter- 
est and importance to be given to the world. They form a book of 
marked interest. There is a vigor of thought, a power of expression, 
by which the reader is held, instructed, inspired. The minister will find 
here many happy and fruitful suggestions. Striking and illuminating 
turns of speech abound. The selections are grouped under various heads 
and the index makes them readily available. Dr. Gregg’s taste is 
catholic, yet discriminating, and his judgments are usually sound. Yet 
occasionally we wonder as we read. “The New Testament in the world 
of literature is a miracle of language; just as in the world of religion 
it is a miracle of divine revelation” (p. 179). “The New Testament from 
a literary standpoint, is infinitely less interesting than the Old Testa- 
ment” (p. 222). High honor is accorded to Walt Whitman (p. 201). On 
Dp. 199 we read that Sappho “lived somewhere between 628 and 572 B.c., 
three centuries before Homer.” Before is an obvious error for after, for 
on p. 220 we are told that “the Iliad was likely composed eight or nine 
hundred years before Christ.” “From Homer to Alexander the Great, 
776 B.C. to 300 B.c.” (p. 157). Tennyson with all his tune and color ‘climbs 
no mount of vision’” (p. 198); yet “Tennyson sings the deep wide 
love of God, the deathless destiny of men, the radiant beauty and per- 
fection of Christ, the soul’s Saviour” (p. 196). “Literature includes 
four epic poems of the first rank of genius: The Iliad, the Aeneid, the 
Divine Comedy, and Paradise Lost. Strangely enough, these primary 
springs of education for four nations, have one and the same theme, 
the divineness of man’s soul, its loss and recovery” (p. 196). ‘Vol- 
taire’s religious opinions were almost exactly those of the English non- 
conformists of today” (p. 97). The post exilic prophets, Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi, “lived in Palestine, but had no message, except build 
the Temple and do the Temple service” (p. 94). We are told on p. 90 
that “Death is of nature and nature knows no evil.” There is here an 
evident ambiguity in the word nature. Of nature as it is, the second 
clause is not true; of nature as it came from the hand of God, the first 
is not true. 

Dr. Gregg was keenly alive to the needs and responsibilities of his 
time. “The League of Nations is an attempt to apply Christian prin- 
ciples to international relationship. In the past we have been applying 
Pagan principles” (p. 118). 

Christ is exalted to the highest place, as Savior and Lord. It is un- 
happily affirmed that “Like the Socrates of the Platonic dialogues, the 
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Jesus of the fourth Gospel is removed from the domain of actual history 
to the realm of the ideal” (p. 15). This is true only if we recognize that 
the actual and the ideal are one in Him. 

The volume is rich in stimulating and invigorating thought. Mind and 
heart speak together here, a mind richly stored and fully disciplined, a 
heart filled with rich experience of the grace of God in Christ. And as 
mind speaks ito mind, and heart to heart, the reader finds strength and 
inspiration and comfort in these words of wisdom and grace. 

Princeton. J. RitcHre SMITH. 


In the Breaking of the Bread, A Volume of Communion Addresses. By 
James I. Vance, D.D., LL.D., Fleming H. Revell Co. 1922. pp. 183. 
$1.25 net. 


These brief addresses for the Communion service are earnest, rev- 
erent, devout. The atoning work of Christ upon the cross is set forth 
with clearness and power, and the great central truths of our religion 
are presented in their Scriptural form. The pastor will find here help- 
ful suggestions and inspiration in preparing himself to speak at the 
table of the Lord. 

Princeton. J. Ritcuie SMITH. 


Unity and Rome. By EpMunp Smita Mippreron, D.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


Dr. Middleton, who belongs to the High Church wing of the Episco- 
pal Church in the United States, is a protagonist of what he terms 
Catholic Unity, by which he means the reunion of Christendom under 
the Roman Pontiff. “The crux of the matter lies, not in the noble aspira- 
tions for unity, but rather in the way and means to this end.” He laments 
that Protestants fail to realize that Christ founded (as a vital part of 
Christianity) the Church in one definite way, and that the Apostles and 
their successors continued this closely welded Society in the form of a 
visible unity. The approach to restored unity demands the learning 
afresh on the part of Protestant Christianity the lesson of the authority 
of the Catholic Church, whose popes are the successors of the Divinely 
appointed Peter, and are identical with the heads of the Romanist body. 
As to Anglicanism, while Rome holds that the omissions of the Ed- 
wardine Ordinal touching the episcopate and priesthood are fatal to 
Anglican claims of Orders, Dr. Middleton thinks the one essential to 
reunion is the acknowledgment of the Apostolic See, in some form yet 
to be agreed upon, reminding his readers of the Lambeth proposal to 
submit to reordination, should this prove necessary to reunite the sepa- 
rated bodies. That is to say, in blunt vernacular, the Anglican Church 
need eat only part of the crow. About half the book consists of a review 
of the basis of the Romanist claims, which the author, of course, finds 
well substantiated. Occasional references to the “sects” of Protestantism 
seem unfortunate in a work of theoretical conciliation and persuasion. 
Dr. Middleton finds Paul a decided thorn in the flesh. He shies without 
mention from the great Apostle’s description of the Church as built 
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upon the Apostles and Prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the chief 
Cornerstone (Eph. 2:20), and what he has to say about Christ’s gift 
to the Church of Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, Pastors and Teachers 
(Eph. 4:11); complains that he does not mention Peter first, when 
speaking of the Jerusalem pillars (p. 60); refers to him as bold and 
self-assertive (p. 57); regrets that he had not quite learned the lesson 
of his Master’s humility (p. 60); and sums up his grievance with the 
assertion that Protestants rob Peter to pay Paul (p. 19). 
Lincoln University, Pa. Epwin J. REINKE. 


The Rock that 1s Higher, and Other Addresses. By TeEunis E. GouwENs. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


The writer of the Introduction says: “I have read all of these mes- 
sages—I have heard some of them—and I rejoice heartily in this prom- 
ise of a successor in the pulpit of today, of James Martineau and Phil- 
lips Brooks.” It was therefore, with a relish that was real and not 
feigned, that we gave ourselves to our task. And we rose up, frankly 
disappointed. 

Here is a series of addresses, fourteen in all, ranging from “The 
Rock that is Higher” to “The Tender Moment.’ For the most part 
self sits, mirror in hand, analyzing and scrutinizing self. The soul is 
not thrust out to meet its neighbor or up to face its God, but the soul 
is seen revolving on its own axis exposing itself to life’s temperatures 
and experiencing life’s temptations and seeking to benefit thereby. In a 
word, everything is quiet, contemplative and withal quite common- 
place. The themes are all human and to that extent must be helpful. 
The author apparently has not only thought ‘but felt. It is not that there 
is too much of learning in the book but rather that there is too little of 
the yearning of the parent or the burning of the prophet. And the average 
preacher today is more concerned with the finish than with the fire or 
the fever. Let us get through with the essay and begin the assay. 

Holyoke, Mass. Joun ALIson. 


The Good News. By Brrnarp Ippincs Bett, D.D., President of St. 
Stephen’s College, Author of “Right and Wrong after the War.” 
Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co. 

The author was acting Chaplain at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station and in this book we have in part what he said to the recruits 
and in part his conclusions there learned as to what young men need to 
be taught of religion. The outstanding impression received was that 
young men are neither antagonistic to religion nor even indifferent but 
profoundly ignorant of what religion is. Dr. Bell admits that this is not 
a new discovery. It certainly is not: it confronted Jesus, Peter contended 
with it at Pentecost, and Paul met it at Athens. Every pastor and mis- 
sionary knows that it is true. There is much in these essays that will 
commend them to the thoughtful reader. The Chapter on “The Saving 
God,” in which is discussed how Christ’s death helps us, is the weakest 
and most unsatisfactory part of the book. To illustrate how Christ’s 
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suffering helps us by telling a man watching his boy die that his neigh- 
bor also suffered the same loss, is to “mock the hunger of the soul.” 
The Philippian jailor’s question is asked by every man who faces God. 
After all as Dr. Denney has said, the substitutionary theory of the 
Atonement is the only preachable theory. The author’s definition of 
Augustinianism and Calvinism and his statement of its influence in 
Scotland and Puritan England and New England, is a caricature. The 
statement that we ought to believe in bishops and their apostolic descent, 
because they have conserved and are conserving the faith, is amusing. 
Ashbourne, Pa. RicHARD MonTGOMERY. 


The Christian Crusade for a Warless World. By Swney L. Guiicx. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


Dr. Gulick is Secretary of the Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. His book does not discuss the theoretical question of pacifism, but 
urges concentration of Christian effort on building up a positive sub- 
stitute for war through international agencies for the settlement of all 
disputes. Such themes are handled as the modern necessity for the aboli- 
tion of war; ideals that will create a warless world; the concrete tasks 
in working for such a world; and the program of the proposed publicity 
crusade (with copious appendices). Perhaps the most practical and sug- 
gestive parts of the book are the discussions of the Mexican and Immi- 
gration questions, and the Treaty Rights of Aliens. The appeal as a 
whole is a noble one, and is sure to evoke a sympathetic response from 
every Christian heart. Along with debatable proposals, much really valu- 
able matter is presented to the reader. At the same time, one is forced 
to realize how much easier it is to effect a gush of idealism than to hew 
out the channels in which it can roll and be available for power. Nor 
will all be able to believe that under the terms of Christ’s commission, 
the Church is directly responsible for the reconstruction of society, and 
charged with the tasks of statecraft. Unauthorized assumptions often 
carry within themselves the possibility of damaging recoil, as we see 
in the case of the Church Steel ‘Strike Report. 


Lincoln University, Pa. Epwin J. REeInKE. 
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G. Razeau, Fait et Intuition: Etude sur les doctrines relativistes de 
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Zeitschrift fiir katholischen Theologie, Inssbruck, xlvii:1: JoHANN 
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hl. Thomas; Erich Przywara, Zu Max Schelers Religionsauffassung; 
JoHANN Breperzack, Inkardination und Ordination der Sakularkleriker 
nach dem jetzigen Kirchenrecht. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERALISM 
By J. GresHam Macuen, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923. Price $1.75. 

“This is a book that should be read by every thinking man, 
whether he calls himself a conservative or a liberal. While evi- 
dently the product of a thorough scholar, it is written through- 
out in simple, non-technical words.” S. G. Craig in The Presby- 
terian. 

“A book which should be in the hands of every minister and 
every thoughtful layman of our Church.”—LeR. G., in The 
Christian Observer. 

“The tone of the book is restrained, considerate of every ob- 
jection and open-minded to truth from whatever source it may 
come.”—W. S. Plumer Bryan, in The Herald and Presbyter. 


THE ORIGIN OF PAUL’S RELIGION 


By J. GresHAM MacueEn. The James Sprunt Lectures delivered 
at Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, Second Printing, 1923. Price 
$1.75 

“Professor Machen’s work commands respect. It is worthy of 
a high place among the products of American biblical scholar- 
ship.” —B. W. Bacon, in The Evening Post (New York). 

“Dr. Machen . . . has written a book which, while ob- 
viously the result of careful study, is not too academic to interest 
the general theological reader.”—The Times (London). 

“This is a book which it would be difficult to overpraise.”— 
The Church Quarterly Review (London). 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK FOR BEGINNERS 
By J. GresHaM Macuen, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923. Price $2.20. 

This textbook is intended both for students who are begin- 
ning the study of Greek and for those whose acquaintance with 
the language is so imperfect that they need a renewed course of 
elementary instruction. The book does not deal with classical 
Greek, but presents simply the New Testament usage. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DANIEL 


A large part of the difficulty which confronts us when we 
consider the origin of a writer’s ideas meets us also when 
we try to trace the influence of these ideas upon succeeding 
literary productions. The seeming traces may have come 
from some other source than the one supposed, or they may 
be original in the mind of the later writer without any real, 
or at least conscious, knowledge of the work of the preceding 
author. If the two works be from approximately the same 
period of time, or if the circumstances of the two periods 
of time were substantially the same, the same or sim- 
ilar Zeitgeist, or spirit of the times, would naturally produce 
the same or similar thoughts and expressions of thought. 
For example, the ennui, the Weltschmerz, the disgust with 
the world and its gifts, and the despairing flight of the soul 
to its refuge in God, which are manifest in the book of 
Ecclesiastes, may have been equally characteristic of any 
period of outward natural prosperity, coincident with moral 
and spiritual decay. The moralists of the old Egyptians of the 
Fifth Dynasty, such as Ptahhotep and Imhotep, as well as 
the Roman satirists, such as Juvenal and Seneca, bear witness 
to the fact that the soul of man can not be satisfied with mere 
earthly grandeur and material success. The Aramaic frag- 
ments of Achikar as well as the Jewish proverbs of Solomon, 
Hezekiah, Ben Sira, and Wisdom, exhibit in like manner the 
vanity of earthly greatness and the transitoriness of human 
friendship, wealth and happiness. How much, if anything, 
the Greek philosophers may have derived from the Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, Hindoos, and Hebrews, we may never 
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be able to determine. The Greeks assert that Pythagor- 
as, Plato, and Aesop, were all influenced by oriental 
savants. In the case of Aesop, this assertion is confirmed by 
the recent find of the Aramaic fragments of Achikar. In 
view of the fact that Herodotus, Xenophon, and many other 
Greek historians, made known to the Greeks much of the 
history of the oriental nations and that this knowledge was 
increased by contributions to national history such as those of 
Berossus, Manetho, Nicolaus of Damascus, Dius of Tyre, 
Menander and Josephus, it is most probable that the phil- 
osophical ideas combined with the proverbs and the wisdom 
literature of the Hebrews, Arameans, Egyptians and others 
would also have been communicated to the Greeks by 
hearsay if not by writing. Since scarcely one in a thousand 
of the writings of the Greeks and hardly any of those of the 
orientals have come down to our day, it is impossible for us 
to judge of all the literary influences which may have shaped 
the thoughts and forms of expression of the few writers who 
are known to us. 

So, in like manner, to attempt to show the influence exerted 
by a given writer upon his successors from the scanty liter- 
ary material which we possess is futile. It is doomed to fail- 
ure because of the paucity of the material at our disposal. 
And the failure is more sure in the case of the literature of 
the Egyptians, Persians, Arameans, Phoenicians and He- 
brews than it is in the case of the Greeks and Romans, because 
in the case of the former, the content and extent of the litera- 
ture known to us is much less and in some instances almost 
nil. 

When we come to investigate the influence of Daniel upon 
succeeding generations we must remember, then, that there 
are in our possession from the period between 550 and 150 
B. C. but a very few Hebrew works at most which could 
possibly have been subjected to this influence and that for a 
long period of time there is not known to us a single literary 
production of any kind in which such influence could pos- 
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sibly be found, or at least, be justly expected to be found. 
Before going further into the discussion of this subject, let 
us first state the objections made to the early date of the book 
of Daniel on the ground that the influence of its ideas cannot 
be traced in the literature of the Hebrews which precedes 
the time of the Maccabees. 


OBJECTIONS OF THE CRITICS 


Dr. Cornell says: “If Daniel has been composed by a con- 
temporary of Cyrus, we should necessarily have expected that 
so peculiar and highly important a work would have shown 
some evidence of its being known and used. When one sees 
how echoes and reminiscences of Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah, are traceable in all the literary pro- 
ductions that were written after them, the same results would 
be looked for from Daniel. But nothing of this is to be dis- 
covered.’ 

Professor Bevan holds that, “On the supposition that the 
narrative of Daniel is historical, it is marvelous that it should 
be passed over in utter silence by all extant Jewish writers 
down to the latter half of the second century B. C., that it 
should leave no trace in any of the later prophetical books, in 
Ezra, Chronicles, or Ecclesiasticus.”’? And he adds, “In order 
to realize the true state of the case we should consider how 
easy it would be to refute, from Jewish literature, anyone 
who asserted that the book of Isaiah or that of Jeremiah was 
composed entirely in the Maccabean period.’ 

According to Dr. Driver, “... it is undeniable that the doc- 
trines of the Messiah, of angels, of the resurrection, and of 
a judgment of the world, are taught with greater distinctness, 
and in a more direct form, than elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment and with features approximating to (though not identi- 


1 Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament, p. 386b.. 
2 The Book of Daniel, p. 12. 
3 [bid., p. 13. 
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cal with) those met with in the early parts of the Book of 
Enoch, c. 100 B.C.’’* 

It was the view of Farrar that, “Admitting that the pin- 
nacle (of eminence, assigned to Daniel of which the Dean 
has just spoken in the preceding context) may have been 
due to the peculiar splendor of Daniel’s career, it becomes less 
easy to account for the total silence respecting him in all the 
books of the Old Testament, with the Prophets that were 
contemporary with the Exile and its close, like Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi; and with the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, which give us the details of the Return.’ 


ASSUMPTIONS 


These objections are all based upon the following asswmp- 
tions : 

I. That if there were no traces of the influence of Daniel 
found in pre-Christian literature till 165 B. C., the book of 
Daniel could not have been written till then. 

II. That, as a matter of fact, there is no trace of the in- 
fluence of Daniel in pre-Christian literature till 165 B. C., 
the implication being that after that date the influence is 
much more marked. 

III. That this literature is of such a character that we 
would have expected to find traces of this influence, provided 
that Daniel had written as early as the latter part of the sixth 
century B. C. 

IV. That the same measure of influence would be expected 
from Daniel as from other books, especially Deuteronomy, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. 

V. That because the ideas of Daniel and those of the 
First Section of Enoch approximate, they must have been 
from the same time. 


4Introduction to Literature of the Old Testament (abbrev. LOT), 
p. 508. 
5 The Book of Daniel (Expositors’ Commentary), p. IT. 
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ANSWERS TO ASSUMPTIONS. 


We will discuss these assumptions under the following 
heads: (1) the alleged silence of the pre-Maccabean litera- 
ture; (2) the traces of the influence of Daniel up to 200 
B. C.; (3) the traces of the influence of Daniel from 200 
B. C. to 135 A. D.; (4) a comparative study of Daniel’s in- 
fluence; (5) the approximation of Daniel and Enoch. 


I. THE ARGUMENT FROM SILENCE 


In answer to the first of these assumptions, let it be said that 
it would not be necessary to admit that Daniel could not have 
been written in the sixth century B. C., even if no trace of it 

were to be found in the pre-Christian literature before 165 

B. C. No one knows enough about the history and literature 
of that time to be able to make any such assertion upon the 
basis of evidence. We can gather from the contents of the 
book itself that it was most probably written at or near 
Babylon. This conclusion is rendered almost certainly con- 
clusive by the character of the language in which the book 
is written.© What convincing reason have we, then, for 
supposing that a book written at Babylon about 535 B. C. 
must have been known to Zechariah and Haggai writing 
at Jerusalem about 520 B. C. in the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis (Hag. i. 1, Zech. i. 1)? It was not the age of 
printing presses, nor of the rapid multiplying of copies. 
Besides, we can see good reasons why Daniel, the trusted 
servant of Cyrus, might not have desired to publish a work 
which predicted—in unmistakeable terms—the eventual over- 
throw of the kingdom of Persia. Such a publication would 
certainly have done no good, either to Daniel or to the people 
of Israel. 

Further, Daniel was commanded by the angel to shut up 
and seal the book until the time of the end (Dan. xii. 4, 9). 
Whatever these words mean, they would certainly indicate 


6 See article on “The Aramaic of Daniel” in Biblical and Theological 
Studies, by the Faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary, 1912. 
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that the book of Daniel was not intended so much to meet 
the immediate religious needs of the Israelites, as to serve 
the wants of future generations. According to the book it- 
self (ix. 24, 25) the vision and prophecy were to be sealed 
until Messiah-Prince should come. It is possible therefore 
that the book was preserved in secret until the time of the 
Maccabees when it was thought that in some prince of the 
Asmonean line the predicted Messiah had at last come unto 
his own. If it be said in reply to this, that we have no record 
of any such publication in the time of the Maccabees, a 
sufficient answer is, neither have we any record of the exist- 
ence of the pseudo-Daniel of the critics nor of the publication 
of his work at that time. 

It will be seen from the above that we are not prepared to 
admit that the book of Daniel was not written in the sixth 
century B. C., even though it may not have been known to 
the Jewish Palestinian writers of the time from 535 down 
to 165 B. C. But, we go further and affirm that it is not 
necessary to suppose that they were not acquainted with the 
work because they have not cited from it, nor shown any trace- 
able influence of it. There are few citations in any of these 
works from any of the works preceding them. There are few 
traces of previous authors to be found in any of the literature 
of these times, Ecclesiasticus alone excepted. They were too 
full of the important matter which they were describing and 
of the messages from God which they had to deliver, to be 
pre-occupied with the thoughts and messages of the prophets 
and holy men that had preceded them. 


II. Traces oF DANIEL’Ss INFLUENCE ON HEBREW LITER- 
ATURE UP TO 200 B. C. 


Having thus repudiated at the start any presupposition of 
the critics with regard to the date of Daniel based upon the 
possible absence of traces of Daniel’s influence on the pre- 
Christian writings, let us now examine whether after all 
there are traces of the influence of the ideas of Daniel in any 
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part of this pre-Christian literature ; and if in some parts of it 
there are no traces, how we are to account for this fact. 

And first, let us ask what are these pre-Christian books to 
which the critics appeal? It will be admitted by all that they 
embrace the books of Zechariah, Haggai, Malachi, Esther, 
Ezra-Nehemiah, and Chronicles. To these, some of the critics 
would add Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, and some of the 
Psalms; while others would also add Joel, Jeremiah, and 
many parts of other books, such as the priestly part of the 
Pentateuch, commonly denoted by P, the larger part of the 
book of Proverbs, parts of Isaiah and Nahum, the larger 
part of the Psalter, and even Job. 

1. Taking up first of all the works which are admittedly 
from the period between 538 and 200 B. C.,, let us inquire 
whether any trace of the ideas of Daniel can be found in 
them; and if not, why not. In treating of this subject we shall 
confine ourselves to the four marks of influence the lack of 
which is said by Dr. Driver to show that Daniel was not 
written till the middle of the second century B. C., i.e., angels, 
resurrection, judgment, and the Messiah. 

a. Beginning with Haggai, we observe that this short book 
of two chapters is taken up entirely with the affairs connected 
with the rebuilding of the temple, and that it contains several 
messages from Jehovah directed to Zerubbabel, the governor 
of Judah, to Joshua the High Priest, and to the rest of the 
people urging them to build the house of the Lord. Yet 
even here we find in chapter 11. 7, 9, 22, 23 statements con- 
cerning the overthrow of the kingdoms of the nations and 
the establishment of the peace of Jehovah in his temple at 
Jerusalem. This overthrow of the kingdoms of the nations 
may be compared with Dan. ii. 44 where it says that the Lord 
God shall set up a kingdom which shall break in pieces and 
consume all the kingdoms of the earth. Since Haggai does not 
speak of the resurrection, nor of the judgment, nor of angels, 
no one can tell what his ideas on these subjects may have been. 
Certainly it is not fair to say that they must have been differ- 
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ent from those of Daniel. Haggai says that the word of the 
Lord came unto him and that he had a message (mal*khuth) 
from Him. He calls himself also, ‘an angel or messenger 
(mal’ak) of Jehovah, a phrase peculiar to himself, putting 
us in mind of the mar shipri of the Babylonians just as the 
word for message recalls the shipru with which the gods of 
Babylonia communicated their will to men." 

b. In Zechariah, however, we find the use of the vision 
method which characterizes Daniel (as in i. 8, 18, il. I, iii. I, 
iv. I, v. I, 6, vi. 1); but he says that the word of Jehovah 
came unto him (as in i. I, vii. 1, 4, 8, viii. 1, 18) and speaks 
of the burden (massa’) of Jehovah (ix. 1, x1i. 1). He makes 
frequent mention of the Messiah and of his kingdom, 
(vi. 12, ix. Q, xiii. 1) and speaks of the angel who was talk- 
ing with him and of another angel who went out to meet him 
(ii. 3). He speaks also of Satan and of the angel of Jehovah 
(iii. 1), and of the holy ones (xiv. 5). He speaks of a judg- 
ment of Jehovah and his saints upon the nations and of the 
establishment of the kingdom of God over all the earth. Of 
the specific doctrines of Daniel of which Dr. Driver speaks, 
all but the resurrection are mentioned in Zechariah. On angels 
and the Messiah the statements of Zechariah are even more 
explicit than those of Daniel. Of the doctrines mentioned by 
both Zechariah and Daniel the latter is more explicit on the 
judgment alone. 

c. Malachi does not mention the resurrection; nor does he 
speak of angels, unless Malachi itself means “my angel.” He 
does speak, however, of the Messiah as the messenger or 
angel (mal’ak) of the covenant (ili. 1) and as the Sun of 
righteousness who should arise with healing in his wings 
(iii. 20 AV, iv. 2 in the MT); and of the judgment in 
chapter three. _ 

d. The books of Ezra and Nehemiah are taken up with 
geneological and historical matter connected with the build- 


7 Haggai mentions no proverbs; does this prove that there were no 
proverbs before Haggai? 
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ing of the wall of Jerusalem and with the reforms of religion 
in Israel. Being filled with the accounts of such earthly mat- 
ters, they say nothing about resurrection, angels, judgment, 
or Messiah. What the author, or authors, may have thought 
on these subjects, is not even hinted at. This does not imply 
that they had no thoughts on these subjects, nor, if they 
had thoughts, that they did not agree with Daniel. Nor does 
the fact that they do not mention Daniel imply that they 
did not know about him any more than the fact that they do 
not mention Isaiah, Hosea, and the other prophets, implies 
that they did not know about them. 

e. The books of Chronicles, however late they may have 
been written, do not, except in the last four verses, bring 
down the history of Israel later than the time of the conquest 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. In a history such as this 
there was never any occasion for the author’s speaking of 
the resurrection, nor of the judgment, nor of the Messiah. 
Incidentally, he mentions Satan as having stood up against 
Israel and tempted David to number Israel (1 Chr. xxi. 1). 

f. Esther treats of but one subject, the origin of the 
feast of Purim. The writer of this book never mentions the 
name of God. We might as well infer from this omission 
that he did not know about God as to infer from his omission 
of all reference to the resurrection, angels, etc. that he had 
no opinion on these matters. It seems wonderful, that if the 
author of Daniel lived in Palestine, as the critics say, at 
about the same time that the author of Esther did, he should 
have been so influenced by the Persian religion as to adopt 
from them his ideas about resurrection, judgment, angels, 
and Messiah; whereas a writer that knows so much about 
Persia, as it is admitted that the author of Esther did,* should 
never have referred to any of those ideas at all. In view of the 
frequency with which the Behistun and other Persian inscrip- 
tions mention the name of God, it is remarkable also that 
this Jewish writer should never refer to him. Evidently, the 


8 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, I, 774. 
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influence of the Persian conquerors upon the religion of their 
subjects was not so great as some would have us imagine. 

It thus appears that of the books (Chron. Ezra-Neh. 
Esther, Zech. Haggai, and Mal.) which according to the 
traditional view were written after 538 B. C., Chronicles, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, mention angels; Zechariah, Haggai 
and Malachi refer to the Messianic times, and to the judg- 
ment. 

2. According to the critics, Joel, Jonah, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, the document P, most of the Psalms, 
Job, parts of Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, Micah, Obadiah, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah, Nahum, and Proverbs, were also written in 
post-exilic times. Of these the following mention one or 
more of the four subjects under discussion : 

(1) Messiah, or his Kingdom—Joel, Psalms, Micah. 

(2) The judgment—Joel, Psalms, Obadiah, Isaiah. 

(3) The Resurrection—Job, Psalms, Isaiah. 

(4) Angels—Psalms, Job, Isaiah, Ecclesiastes, Proverbs. 
The following mention none of the four subjects: 

(1) The passages, or parts, of Nahum, Hosea, Amos 

and Zephaniah alleged to be post-exilic. 

(2) The books alleged to be entirely post-exilic, such as * 

Jonah, Joel, Canticles and P. 

It is obvious, that if the failure of these documents to mention 
any one of these four subjects proves that Daniel did not 
exist, it proves also that JE and Isaiah did not exist; for 
both JE: and Isaiah mention angels and Isaiah certainly re- 
fers to the Messiah. That documents say nothing about a cer- 
tain subject proves nothing as to the ideas of the author of 
the document upon the subject not spoken of by him. An au- 
thor cannot say all he knows in every book he writes. 

a. Taking up the books and parts of books which some 
critics claim to have been written between 538 and 200 B. C. 
(such as Jonah, Joel, and parts of Isaiah), the general re- 
marks may be made with regard to them that: (1) As re- 
spects angels, it is true that no influence of Daniel can be dis- 
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cerned in them. For they never mention them at all. But if 
this failure to mention angels proves that they did not know 
about the book of Daniel (i.e., supposing it could be shown 
that they were written in the period between 538 and 300 
B. C.), it would prove also that their authors were ignorant 
of J and E, of the first part of Isaiah and Ezekiel and Zech- 
ariah, all of which mention angels. In other words, it would 
prove too much; the critics themselves being judges. For 
none of them would place J and E and Zechariah and Isaiah 
vi. after their alleged dates for Jonah, Joel and Isaiah xxiv- 
xxvii. It would be remarkable, also, that the Persian doctrine 
of angels should be accepted in the second century under 
Greek rule rather than under Cyrus. (2) As to the resurrec- 
tion, neither Jonah nor Joel alludes to it. What they may have 
thought about it or whether they thought of it at all, they do 
not state and we cannot possibly know. Consequently, it is 
evident, that we cannot make a comparison between their 
view of the resurrection and that of Daniel. All we can say is 
that in the small fragments of their works that have come 
down to us, they do not talk upon this subject. A large part of 
the literature written about the Old Testament would never 
‘have been written, if the critics had only remembered, that 
we have no way of judging from the few chapters which most 
of the Old Testament writers have handed down to us, what 
their views were upon the countless subjects which they never 
treat. But let us examine the subject more in detail. 

b. If we place, as many of the critics (e.g. Budde) do, 
the book of Jonah in this period we find that Jonah makes no 
reference to any of the four doctrines which Dr. Driver 
propounds as characteristic of Daniel. Neither resurrection, 
angels, general judgment, nor the Messiah, is evenly re- 
motely referred to in the whole work. The only judgment 
hinted at is an earthly one, consisting of a threatened destruc- 
tion of Nineveh. Sheol is mentioned in chapter two, but 
only figuratively in describing the descent of Jonah into 
the depths of the sea. If it could be proven that Jonah was 
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not written till post-captivity times, his silence with regard 
to Daniel might possibly have some significance. But that 
remains to be proven. Moreover, even if it could be proven 
that Jonah was later than 500 B. C., an argument as to 
whether Daniel was earlier or later than Jonah could not 
be made on the basis of these four doctrines, since Jonah 
has made no allusions to them. 

c. In Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii. we find an apocalypse which Dr. 
Driver refers to the early post-exilic period: (1) be- 
cause, he says, modern critics are generally ageed that it lacks 
a suitable occasion in Isaiah’s age, (2) because in literary 
treatment it is in many respects unlike Isaiah and (3) be- 
cause the thoughts are different from Isaiah. 

Before calling attention to the teachings of this passage 
on the four subjects which, Dr. Driver says, were developed 
by Daniel, I cannot refrain from remarking upon the kind 
of evidence put forth by the critics and accepted by Dr. 
Driver as sufficient to form their conclusions. “Modern crit- 
ics are agreed” forsooth! But on what grounds are they 
agreed? Does anyone of them know enough about the age 
of Isaiah to say that this passage was not suitable to his 
times? Where do they get their information? There is none,’ 
except what is contained in the Old Testament itself and in 
the few references to the Jewish history of that period that 
are contained in the Assyrian and Egyptian documents.” 


LO. p. 220. 

10 Duhm limits the genuine prophecies of Isaiah to i. 2-26, 20, 31, ii. 
2-4, 6-19, 21, ili. I-9, 12-15, iv. I, v. I-14, 17-20, Vi. I-13, vii. 2, 8a, 8-14, 16, 
18-20, viil, 1-18, 21, 22, ix. 2-7, 8-14, 17, x. 4, 5-0, 13, 14, xi. 1-8, xiv. 24, 
25a, 20, 27, Xvii. 1-6, Q-14, xviii. 1-6, xx. I, 3-6, xxi, 16, 17, xxii. I-9a, 
IIb-14, 15a, 16-18, xxviii. I-4, 7-29, xxix. I-4a, 5-7, 9-10, 13-15, XXX. I-7a, 
8-17, 27-32, XXX1. I-4, 5, 8a, ob, xxxii. 1-5, 9-18, 20. Cheyne limits the 
genuine parts of Isaiah to i. 5-26, 29-31, ii. 6-21, iii. 1-4, 5, 8, 9, 12-17, 24, 
41, V. I-14, 17-25b, vi. I-13, vii. 2-8a, 9-14, 16, 18-20, viii. 1-18, 20b-22, 
ix. 8-13, 16, X. 4, 5-9, 13, 14, 27-32, xiv. 24, 25a, 26, 27, 20-32, xvi. 14 (from 
within), xvii. 1-6, 9-14, xviii. 1-6, xx. 1, 3-6, xxi. 16, 17, xxii. 1-9a, 11b-14, 
15a, 16-18, Xxill. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6-12, 14, xxviii. I-4, 7-19, 21, 22, xxix. 1-4, 6, 9, 
10, 13-15; XXX. I-7a, 8-17; xxxi. I-5a (to birds) : all that remains consist 
of editors’ additions or post-exilic insertions. That is, out of the 1295 
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According to Cheyne and Duhm, the genuine verses of 
Isaiah, 269 to 30714 in number, cover the period from 740 
to 7o1 B. C. From the earlier part of this period, we have the 
prophecies of Hosea 746-734 B. C., several passages of 
which are held by certain critics to be later additions, partly 
on the ground that in their opinion they express thoughts 
alien to Hosea’s position, partly because they are supposed to 
interrupt the connection of thought. From the later years of 
Isaiah we have the prophecies of Micah. Here, again, the 
_ critics find that much material has been interpolated, such as 
part, or all, of chapters iv and v. These interpolations, or 
additions, are alleged on the ground that to the critics they 
seem to be “inconsistent,” “not to harmonize,” or “difficult 
to reconcile’ with the portions they admit to be genuine. 
Chapters xv-xx of 2 Kings treat, also, of the times of 
Isaiah. But, since large portions of these chapters are sup- 
posed to be “the work of a prophet writing in the subsequent 
generation,” it is left to the judgment of each critic to deter- 
mine how much of them is reliable history. The books of 
Chronicles, so far as they contain matter additional to that of 
Kings, need not, in the opinion of the critics, be considered, 
inasmuch as “it does not seem possible to treat them as strict- 
ly and literally historical.” 

Having thus rejected more than half of the records at- 
tributed by the sources to the period from 740 to 700 B. C., 
because it does not seem to them to be consistent with what 
they think to be genuine, the critics proceed to give us their 
view of what Isaiah and his contemporaries thought. The 
amusing thing about this method of procedure is, that those 
using it do not seem to see how absurd it is. The serious 
verses attributed to Isaiah by the Massoretes, Duhm accounts 307% and 
Cheyne 269 to be genuine. They deliberately throw out from three- 
quarters to four-fifths of the entire book without any documentary or 
even circumstantial evidence except that which is to be derived from 
their own precarious theories or opinions of what Isaiah ought to, or 
might have, written. 


11 LOT, 107. 
12 [bhid, 532. 
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thing about it is, that they do not see how wicked it is. To 
change a document for a purpose is not permissible in the 
ordinary transactions of life, nor in the editing of letters and 
other literary documents. In legal phraseology, it is called 
falsification, that is, “the intentional alteration of a record, 
or of any document so as to render it untrue,” or different 
from what the original writers wrote. 

In all this, I am not intending to cast a slur upon any well 
directed attempt to arrive by means of manuscripts and 
versions, or even by means of established principles of textual . 
criticism, at the correct original of the Scriptures, nor to 
reflect upon any sincere endeavor to get at the right meaning 
of them; but I do intend to protest against the tacit claim 
on the part of some, without any superhuman knowledge, 
who pretend to be able to interpret the Mene-mene-tekel- 
upharsins of ancient history. Before any one has the right to 
deny that Isaiah xxiv-xxvii had a “‘suitable occasion” in the 
age of Hezekiah, he must known thoroughly the history of 
the period in which Isaiah lived. No one knows thoroughly 
that history. Therefore, no one has the right to deny that 
these chapters may have been written by Isaiah. 

Again, it is said, that the literary treatment is unlike that 
of Isaiah’s. Of course, tHe critics mean by this statement, 
that the literary treatment of chapters xxiv-xxvii is unlike 
that of the parts of Isaiah which they recognize as genuine. 
Here, once more, a caveat must be made. For even at the 
risk of appearing to reflect on the literary judgment of the 
eminent critics who make this assertion, I am constrained 
to express the opinion, that they do not know enough of the 
literary possibilities of a writer of the imagination and 
versatility of Isaiah to affirm that he could not have em- 
ployed styles differing as much as are claimed to appear in 
various parts of the works bearing his name. Of the style 
of Ezekiel, or of Jeremiah, we might form a correct judgment 
because of general sameness. But a gifted genius like Isaiah 
transcends all ordinary canons. He must be compared, not to 
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Johnson, or Macaulay, with their stereotyped and stilted 
style; but rather with him “whose soul was like a star, and 
dwelt apart” who had “a voice whose sound was like the sea,”’ 
now moving in majestic numbers as he narrates the speech of 
Satan to his marshalled hosts of embattled angels, now 
swelling in joyful paeans to the heaven-born Redeemer, now 
sounding in reverberating denunciations the doom of Wal- 
densian persecutors, now booming in the grandiloquent prose 
of the Areopagitica in praise of that liberty that he loved so 
well; but, again, moving along in his History of England 
with scarcely a break to the monotony, or sinking to the al- 
most frozen stiffness of the Common Place Book. Milton’s 
Note Book shows that he wrote some of his lines five times 
before he published them. Macaulay says that he put three 
whole years upon the production of his Lays of Ancient 
Rome, writing and re-writing until they had reached the 
highest degree of perfection to which he could bring them. 
May not Isaiah have elaborated some of his works with more 
assiduity than others? May he not have cultivated, as we 
know that Robert Louis Stevenson did, a variety of styles 
sufficient to express most appropriately his varied ideas? 
May he not intentionally have put into the sections including 
chapters xxiv-xxvii the “synonymous clauses,” ‘‘the allitera- 
tions and word-plays” the “many unusual expressions” and 
all the other features, ‘‘which though they may be found occa- 
sionally [elsewhere] in Isaiah, are never aggregated in his 
writings as they are here’? Who knows? The critics think 
they do. How do they know? How can they know? Have 
they sufficient evidence to show that they know? We think 
not. 

Lastly, the critics assert that the thought of chapters xxiv- 
xxvii is different from Isaiah’s. There are “‘points of contact” 
which show that the author of these chapters ‘‘was familiar 
with Isaiah’s writings”; but there are features “which seem 
to spring out of a different (and later) vein of thought from 
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Isaiah’s.””* “Veins of thought” forsooth! and “different veins 
of thought”! and “later veins of thought” ! Beautiful phrases ! 
Empty phrases! Unjustifiable phrases! For by what method 
of psychological analysis, or historical investigation, have 
the critics arrived at the conclusion, that Isaiah may not have 
had different veins of thought at different periods of his life? 
Who of us has not had in the course of forty years, or less, 
many new veins of thought, a new philosophy of life, perhaps 
an altered view of the universe and God? Who of us does not 
know of many men, who in a score of years or less, have 
apparently changed their whole attitude toward the scheme 
of things? That these changes have taken place, we know; 
but whence and how they came, we cannot always tell. We 
do not know all the influences that shape and change our 
own lives, much less the lives of others. But, as to those who 
have long since been dead, and of whose outer and inner life 
little information has come down to us, it is, and must be, 
impossible for us to determine the number, variety, and 
causes, of their changes of thought, and of the frequency and 
extent of these changes. How, then, when we go back twenty- 
five hundred years to the time of Isaiah, can we expect to tell 
what veins of thought he may have had, and whence and 
how they may have originated? How can we measure the 
periphery of the circle of his ideas? How can we sound the 
depths of his researches, or soar to the heights of his imag- 
ination? How can we determine, that he may have discoy- 
ered certain “veins of thought,” but that certain others must 
have been unknown to him? 

And yet, this is just what the critics of Isaiah claim the 
capacity for doing. They claim to have the ability to dis- 
tinguish from the thoughts expressed the parts of the 
present book of Isaiah that were composed about 700 B. C., 
the parts that are alleged to have been written from 550 to 
500 B. C., and the parts that, they say, must have been writ- 
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ten as late as 400, or even 175 B. C. On the face of it, this 
claim has the appearance of a hypersensitized egoism. 

For, says Dr. Driver, “it is true,” that in these chapters, 
“the author follows Isaiah more than the other prophets” ; 
but, at the same time, “his prophecy contains similarly remi- 
niscences from other prophets,’ such as Hosea, Amos, 
Micah, Nahum, and Jeremiah.** Dr. Driver fails to inform 
us, how he knows that Nahum and Jeremiah were not in- 
fluenced by the writer of these chapters, rather than the 
opposite, or that all three may not have been influenced by 
some earlier unknown prophet whose works have been lost. 
In the case of Nahum ii. 11, and Isa. xxiv. 1-4, the reminis- 
cence (sic!) seems to have been confined to the use of the one 
root buq, or baqag,—a very slender support for a literary 
reminiscence, especially since Hosea and Jeremiah, also, use 
the same word. Must every one who speaks of the sound of a 
voice have a reminiscence of Wordsworth’s sonnet to Milton, 
or of Tennyson’s In Memoriam? 

Again, Dr. Driver says, that “the absence of distinct his- 
torical allusions’ makes the question as to what period the 
prophecy is to be assigned a difficult one to answer.”” “The 
unnamed city is most probably Babylon.” Yet he adds, “‘it is 
doubtful, however, whether the literal Babylon is intended by 
the author. The lineaments of the city which he depicts are 
so indistinct and unsubstantial that the picture seems rather 
to be an ideal one: Babylon becomes a type of the powers of 
heathenism, which the prophet imagines as entrenched be- 
hind the walls of a great city, strongly fortified, indeed, but 
destined in God’s good time to be overthrown.” And yet, on 
the ground of this imaginary picture, the critics attempt to 
fix the date of these chapters; some placing it as late as about 
334 B. C. This could be, says Dr. Driver, because Babylon 
“remained an important city till the close of the Persian em- 
pire . . .” While this is true, yet it was even more true in 
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the times of Hammurabi, of Merodach-Baladan (during 
whose reign Isaiah the son of Amos prophesied) and of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Always, from the time of Hammurabi 
to that of Alexander, Babylon the Great was the center of 
Semitic heathenism. To Isaiah and his contemporaries, it was 
not merely a type; it was the real, living, Jehovah-defying, 
centralized and radiating, power of this world. According to 
the prophecies expressly assigned to Isaiah in the book that 
bears his name, a large part of his thoughts and predictions 
were taken up with the future relations of Israel with this 
crowning city of heathendom. In chapter xxxix. he predicts 
that Hezekiah’s descendents should be taken captive thither ; 
in xl-lxvi, he comforts the people with the assurance of the 
faithfulness and power of Jehovah and of their eventual re- 
turn from exile; in xiii-xiv, the ultimate complete destruc- 
tion of Babylon is predicted. If we believe in predictive 
prophecy, the whole of the book of Isaiah may confidently 
be attributed to him. But, granting for the sake of argu- 
ment all that the critics claim as to the date of Isa. xxiv-xxvii, 
what effect would this have upon the theory of the absence 
of the influence of ideas of Daniel on post-exilic literature? 
If with Dr. Driver, we were to refer these chapters “most 
plausibly to the early post-exilic period,’ we might mark the 
influence of Daniel in regard to angels, the judgment, and 
the Messianic kingdom. For in xxiv. 21-23, we read that “It 
shall come to pass in that day, that the Lorp shall punish 
the host of the high ones that are on high—i.e., the angels, — 
and the kings of the earth upon the earth. And they shall be 
gathered together as prisoners are gathered in the pit, and 
shall be shut up in prison, and after many days shall they be 
visited.*° The moon shall be confounded and the sun ashamed 
when the Lord of hosts shall reign in mount Zion and in 
Jerusalem, and before his ancients gloriously.’’7 Again touch- 
ing the resurrection, we read in xxvi. 19: “Thy dead men 


16 j.e., in judgment. See also xxvi. 21, xxvii. I. 
17j.e., in the Messianic kingdom. See also xxvii. 6. 
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shall live, together with my dead body shall they arise. Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in the dust: for the dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead.” Surely if 
we were to place the composition of Daniel at about 535 
B. C., and that of Isa. xxiv-xxvii at 525, or after, it would 
be difficult to escape the conclusion that the latter was in- 
fluenced by the former. 

d. As to the Priests’ Codex which is put by the critics 
from 400 to 300 B. C., it will be admitted by all that it con- 
tains no intimation of a resurrection, angels, of a judgment 
following death, nor even of a Messiah. It is noteworthy, 
however, if the author of this part of the Pentateuch 
wrote at so late a date (for he is put in the Persian times), 
that he should have said nothing about a Messiah or about 
angels, even if he be silent as to a resurrection and an after 
judgment. The critics may satisfy themselves as to the ab- 
sence of reference to the latter by supposing that they were 
first suggested by a Daniel living in the second century B. C., 
but how on their own principle that the influence of the ideas 
of preceding authors should be traceable in later ones, will 
they explain the absence of all reference to the Messiah, and 
to angels in this great P document? If the absence of all ref- 
erence to two of the doctrines proves that Daniel did not ex- 
ist before P was written, the absence of all of them would 
prove that Isaiah and Zechariah did not exist. 

e. The Proverbs of Solomon mention no future judg- 
ment, no Messiah, no kingdom, and no resurrection. The 
word for angel occurs in xvi. 14 where the wrath of a king 
is said to be as angels of death, and in xvii. 11, “An evil man 
seeketh rebellion only and a cruel angel shall be sent against 
him.” 

f. With regard to Joel, the case is different. It makes no 
mention of the resurrection or of angels. The Messianic 
times, however, are described in iii. 28-30 and iv. 18-20, 
though the Messiah himself is not referred to. The great day 
of Jehovah (ii. 2) is the main theme of the book. On this 
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day, the Lord will bring the nations down to the valley of 
Jehoshaphat and will judge them there. Thither, also, ac- 
cording to iv. 12, the nations, having been awakened, shall 
come up, when Jehovah shall sit there to judge all the nations 
round about. 

g. At whatever date the critics place the composition of the 
Song of Songs, it would be preposterous to expect to find 
in a poetical work of its character, any reference to any one 
of the four subjects that are said to characterize the book of 
Daniel. Whatever its symbolical interpretation may be, its 
strict adherence to the theme of an earthly love that is 
stronger than death, excludes the expectation of finding any 
allusion in it, to any of the higher matters which are the 
theme of Daniel’s discourse. This is not a matter of date and 
influence, but one of subject matter and literary consist- 
ency.** 

3. The Apocryphal and other Extra-Canonical Writings of 
the Hebrews probably antedating the alleged date of Daniel 
in 164 B. C., are, Tobit, Ecclesiasticus, Achikar, the Aramaic 
Egyptian papyri, and the Letter of Aristeas. As to the four 
subjects under discussion, the following traces are to be 
found in them: 

a. Tobit? says nothing about resurrection, judgment, 
Messiah or kingdom; but has a great deal to say about angels. 
Thus in iii. 17 he names Raphael who is the deus ex machina 
sent by God to direct the whole plan of God’s providence 
with reference to Tobit and Sara. The belief in guardian 
angels is expressed in v. 17, 22 and holy angels in xi. 14. 
Raphael (xii. 15) is called one of the seven holy angels who 
stand and enter before the glory of the Lord. Asmodeus, an 
evil demon, is mentioned by name (iii. 8 and elsewhere). 

b. Ecclesiasticus mentions (1) angels (xxix. 28, xli. 2, 


18 For a discussion of the Psalms assigned by critics to this period, see 
below. 

19 Dating from 350 to 170 B. C. according to Simpson in Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the O. T., ed. by Charles. Vol. I, p. 183. 
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xlviil. 21, and (2) resurrection (xlvi. 12, xlvi. 20, xlviii. 5, 
xlix. 10). 

c. Achikar (500-400 B.C.) is silent on all four sub- 
jects and displays no knowledge of the law or of the isecansea 
nor even of the history of Israel. 

d. The other Aramaic Documents from Bestar are 
equally silent on these four subjects. 

e. Aristeas (200 B.C.) is silent on all four subjects. 


III. Traces oF DANIEL’s INFLUENCE FROM 200 B. C. TO 
(okra. Dy 


For convenience of discussion we shall sub-divide this long 
period into three divisions: the period from 200-100 B. C., 
that from 100 B. C. to1 A. D., and the third from 1-135 
Ar. 

1. Taking up the Post-Captivity Literature that was, or is 
thought to have been, written between 200 and too B. C., 
let us see whether the ideas which characterize Daniel are to 
be found, also, in them. 

a. And first, let us consider the Canonical Books or parts 
of books, that are said by certain critics to have been com- 
posed in the second century B. C. 

(1) Fifty-seven of the Psalms are alleged by Driver, 
Cheyne, Reuss, or Robertson Smith, to have been written in 
the time of the Maccabees. In these psalms, there is no mention 
of the resurrection, nor of the final judgment. Psalm cxliv. 2 
alone speaks of angels; and only cx. I and cxvili. 29 refer 
clearly to the Messiah. In the three psalms (xliv, xxiv and 
Ixxix) which Dr. Driver puts in these times, there is no 
reference to any one of the four subjects that, in discussing 
Daniel, he alleges to be indicative of the Maccabean period, 
the distinguishing mark of its Zeitgeist. Strange, indeed, is 
it that those who make so much of the spirit of the times, of 
Persian ideas and Grecian philosophy, in the consideration 
of Ecclesiastes and Daniel, should be blind to the absence 
of Persian and Greek influences from the psalms! Think 
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of it! In none of these fifty-six psalms is Persia, or Greece 
once mentioned. No king of Persia, or Greece, is named. No 
Persian, or Greek, word is employed. The phalanx and the 
elephant, those mighty and almost invincible weapons of 
Seleucid warfare, are passed over in silence. 

But, the absence of all direct and indisputable evidence 
of the Maccabean origin of these psalms might in a measure 
be considered negligible, if the critics were unanimous in their 
conclusions as to what were Maccabean. But, we find that in 
their conclusions, no two of them are agreed. Cheyne assigns 
30 psalms to this period and Reuss 31; but they agree only as 
to eight of them. Perowne and Delitzsch put Pss. xliv, xxiv, 
and Ixxix, in Maccabean times; but Cheyne agrees with them 
only as to Ps. xliv, assigning Ps. xxiv and lxxix to the time 
of Artaxerxes Ochus, while Reuss assigns no one of the three 
to the time of Maccabees. In the midst of such glaring, and, if 
we follow the subjective methods of their sponsers, such in- 
evitable disagreements, as to the dates of these poetic com- 
positions, one may be pardoned for judging that their meth- 
ods are inconclusive and their opinions unreliable. 

(2) Ecclesiastes, the date of whose composition is placed 
by Plumptre, Cornill, and Driver, at about 200 B. C., men- 
tions neither the Messiah nor the Messianic kingdom, nor 
angels, nor the resurrection. With regard to judgment, it 
represents the author as saying in his heart that God will 
judge the righteous and the wicked (iii. 17) and as stating 
that God will bring every work into judgment with every 
secret thing whether it be good, or whether it be evil (xii. 
14) ; and that the dead know not anything, neither have they 
any more a reward (ix. 5).”° 

20 It will be known to most of my readers, that the three great criteria 
used by the critics for determining the approximate dates of literary 
documents are the agreements, or disagreements, in reference to history, 
doctrine and language. One may perceive from the above statement that 
Daniel and Ecclesiastes both treat of but one doctrine in common, and 
that they differ considerably even in the treatment of this one. As to 


history, they never touch on the same subjects. Daniel, indeed, speaks 
expressly of certain events in the lives of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, 
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(3) Up to the present time, Professor Haupt of Johns 
Hopkins seems to be the only critic who has had the presump- 
tion to place any part of the book of Nahum in the Maccabean 
period. Yet, among the many equivocal grounds which he 
gives in favor of the late date of parts of this prophecy, he 


Darius the Mede, and Cyrus; but Ecclesiastes makes no direct or definite 
allusion to anyone, save Solomon. When we come to the third criterion, 
that of language, to which Dr. Driver in his LOT has appealed so 
frequently and with such an assumption of cocksureness, we find that the 
disagreements are sufficient to make us doubt entirely the manner in 
which this criterion is used by the critics. If the prima facie and tradition- 
al view of the dates of the Old Testament books be correct we would 
expect the linguistic characteristics of Daniel to agree in large measure 
with those of Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah, and Esther. If the views of the 
critics were correct, we would expect to find a still closer resemblance 
between the language of Daniel and that of Ecclesiastes, the so-called 
Maccabean psalms, and Ecclesiasticus. Now, of the thirty-two words 
marshalled on pp. 506-507 of LOT to show that the Hebrew of Daniel 
resembles in all distinctive features the Hebrew of the age subsequent 
to Nehemiah, we find that twenty-five are found also in other books of 
the Old Testament. It will be seen, also, that fourteen of the words and 
seven of the phrases, that is, all but four, occur in Chronicles. Of the 
remaining four, one occurs in Nehemiah and two in Esther. Of the whole 
thirty-two, only one word and one phrase are met with in Ecclesiastes 
and only one word in the fifty-seven so-called Maccabean psalms. On the 
other hand, of the fifteen words and phrases cited on page 475 of LOT as 
proof of the late date of Ecclesiastes, not one occurs in Daniel and only 
one in any of the supposedly Maccabean psalms. 

All that is needed to test these almost unbelievable statements is to 
read and compare the collections of words and references on pp. 475, 
506-7, and 387-9 of LOT. And while the gentle reader of these lines is 
testing these statements, let him read also what Dr. Driver has to say on 
pages 484-5, 535-540, and 545-547, about the expressions characteristic of 
Esther, ‘Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah, and he will observe that they 
agree with Daniel in employing a goodly number of Persian words; 
whereas, the fifty-seven psalms have not one; and only one, and that of 
doubtful origin, is alleged to be found in Ecclesiastes. 

Furthermore, of the four great peculiarities of the language of Ec- 
clesiastes—the frequent use of nouns ending in -uth and -on, the employ- 
ment of the relative she, and of the waw conjunctive with the perfect— 
not one is found in the Hebrew of Daniel. So that in the words of Dr. 
Driver himself (LOT, 473), we may say, that “linguistically, Coheleth 
stands by itself in the OT.” And since it stands by itself, it shows the 
futility of attempting, by such methods as those employed by the critics, 
to determine the date and composition of the documents on the ground 
of peculiar expressions found in them. 
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does not even suggest that there is the slightest hint in any 
verse of Nahum at any one of these four doctrines which are 
said to characterize the book of Daniel and to be indicative 
of the second century B. C., and for this good and sufficient 
reason, that as a matter of fact, not one of them is so much 
as hinted at in the whole book.” 

(4) As to the ninety-two, or more of the Psalms of David 
said by the critics to have been written between 539 and 100 
B. C., the following references to the four subjects under 
discussion occur in them, to wit: 

(a) Angels are said in ciii. 20, 21, to be strong heroes that 
do Jehovah’s word and his ministers that do his will. In xci. 


21 One of the fanciful reasons that Prof. Haupt gives for the late date 
of a part of Nahum is the word mephets occurring in ii. 2. This word 
means “he that dashes in pieces,” and is supposed by Prof. Haupt to 
refer to Judas Maccabaeus. The plural of the word is found in Jer. 
xxiii. 18, where it is translated in the English version by “scatter.” A 
noun of the same form is found in Proverbs xxv.1 in the sense of 
“maul,” or “hammer.” This verse is among those that were copied out by 
the men of Hezekiah from the proverbs of Solomon. If the author of 
Nahum ii. 2 had employed some derivative of nakab “to hammer,” there 
would have been the appearance at least of an argument in favor of 
Prof. Haupt’s view arising from the fact that Judas was called the 
Makkabi. This appearance, however, would not be significant of a late 
date, first, because the words makkabah and makkebeth “hammer” occur 
in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 1 Kings, and also in Judges iv. 21, which many 
of the critics consider to be about the earliest part of the Old Testament. 
Now, since a hammer implies a hammerer, it is obvious that makkabi 
might have been used as early as Judges iv. Surely, Jael was a great 
hammerer. 

Secondly, no argument for the late date of a document can be made 
on the basis of this word, seeing that not merely is it absent from the 
Old Testament literature—even from the so-called Maccabean portions— 
but the word, except possibly as a proper noun, is not found in the New 
Hebrew and Aramaic of the Targums and Talmud, nor in the Syriac. 

Since this fancied reference of this one word to Judas Maccabaeus is 
the nearest approach to objective evidence for the late date of a part of 
Nahum to be found in the whole of Prof. Haupt’s work, our readers can- 
not imagine with what far-fetched conjectures and might-have-beens, 
with what flashes of “phosporescent punk and nothingness” the writer 
attempts to enlighten us with his subjective lucubrations. Brilliant they 
often are, but they lack the first principles of science, logic, and evidential 
value. 
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11, they are said to keep us in all our ways; and in xxxiv. 8, 
to encamp around those that fear Him and to deliver them. 
In lxvili. 17, they are said to be many thousands in number. 

(b) As to the resurrection, these psalms have nothing to 
say, except possibly Ps. xxx. 4. 

(c) As to the judgment, there are probable intimations in 
ix: eS andl. 

(d) The Messiah is expressly named in ii.2, and is called 
God’s Son in ii. 5, and is referred to in xxii. 7, 8, cxxxii. II, 
and in xxi, Xxiv, xxvii, xxx, xxxiv, xxxv, xli, Ixviii, lxix 
and cix. 

In the Hebrew text, three of these psalms are without 
headings, to wit, the first, second, and ninety-first ; the fiftieth 
is ascribed to Asaph, the seventieth, to Solomon, the eight- 
eenth to Ethan, and all the rest, except possibly the one hun- 
dred and thirty-second to David.” 

(5) As to chapters xxiv-xxvii of Isaiah that some critics 
allege to have been written in the Maccabean period, see 
above pp. 348 ff. 

b. In the second place, in the Apocryphal and Pseudepi- 
graphical Books written from 200 to Io0 B. C. the following 
statements with regard to these four doctrines are to be 

found: 

(1) Ecclesiasticus mentions angels, but only in references 
to the narratives in the canonical books. The other three sub- 
jects are not even hinted at. 

(2) The Book of Wisdom calls the manna “angels’ food”’ 
(xvi. 20), says that the righteous shall receive a glorious 


22In LOT, pp. 384-386, Dr. Driver gives the dates of the psalms as 
follows: In Books I and II, psalms ii, xviii, xx, xxi, xxviii, xlv, 1xi, Ixiii, 
and Ixxii, will presumably be pre-exilic; of the rest, many, it is probable, 
spring from different parts of the Persian period. In Book III (psalms 
Ixxiii-Ixxxix), he supposes Ixxvii, Ixxviii, Ixxx, Ixxxi, Ixxxv, 1xxxvi, 
lxxxvii, to be post-exilic; Ixxiv, Ixxix, and perhaps Ixxxiii, to be Mac- 
cabean; and Ixxiii, Ixxv, Ixxxii, and Ixxxiv, not earlier than Jeremiah. 
In Books IV and V, he makes ci and cx to be presumably from before 
the exile, xc and xci possibly so, and cii, exilic; xciii, xcvi-xcix, are 
either from the latter part of the exile, or soon after. 
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kingdom (v. 15, 16), rebukes the ungodly for saying that no 
man was known to have returned from the grave (ii. I), 
says that the souls of the righteous shall judge the nation 
(iii. 1, 8), and the the unrighteous “shall have no hope, nor 
comfort, on the day of trial” (iii. 18). 

(3) First Maccabees is silent on all four subjects; but 
emphasizes the importance of keeping the sabbath, as to 
which Daniel says nothing. 

(4) The Addenda to Daniel show no trace of the influ- 
ence of the canonical Daniel, as far as it affects these four 
doctrines. 

(5) The Addenda to Esther represent Esther as saying to 
the king of Persia, that he appeared to her as an angel of 
Gods: (av..13): 

(6) The book of Baruch mentions none of the four sub- 
jects, unless by devils (iv. 7) evil angels are meant. 

(7) Judith is silent on all four subjects. 

(8) Fragments of the Book of Noah are said to be em- 
bedded in the Book of Enoch. These fragments are supposed 
by Prof. Charles to be parts of a work that was written about 
170 B. C., though the grounds upon which this early date is 
assigned to it are not absolutely convincing. They consist 
mostly of a commentary on the life of Noah as recorded in 
Genesis, and especially upon chapter vi. 1-4, which treats of 
the fallen angels, or “‘sons of God.” §§ liv, lv, Lx, and Ixv-lxix 
give an account of the flood and of the judgment on the fallen 
angels; and cvi, cvii of the birth of Noah. The book names 
nineteen leaders of the rebellious sons of God and four 
others as leaders of the holy ones of heaven; and 
mentions Satan and even Satans (vi. 7, ix. 1, liv. 6, Ixv. 6, 
Ixix. 2-11). An angel of peace is spoken of in liii. 4, liv. 4, and 
Ix. 24, and angels of punishment in v. 33, Ixvi. 1. An angel 
went with Enoch (Noah?) and angels built the ark (Ix. 11, 
Ixvii. 2). There were a thousand thousand and ten thousand 
times ten thousand of angels, some of whom were called 
watchers (Ix. 1s: 2790m1 5s 
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The day of the great judgment is referred to in x. 6, Ix. 
6, 25, after which the bad angels will be led off to the abyss 
of fire (x. 15, lxvii. 12, Ixviii. 2), and the Messianic times 
of righteousness and truth and peace will be established 
(x. 16, xi. 2). Nothing is said in this book about a resurrec- 
tion, 

(9) The so-called First Section of the Book of Enoch, 
containing §§vi-xxxvi, names Raphael, Michael, Uriel, Rag- 
nelromd- Azazel i(xxiine yO xxivii2yxike Tp xxi 5 LOR KXViL 
2, XXlli. 4, xiii. I) and seven holy angels who watch (xx. 
2-8). It mentions the watchers of heaven (xii. 2, 3, 4, xili. 10, 
Xv. 21), watchers (xvi. 1), holy watchers (xv. 9), and the 
seven stars of heaven (xxi. 6). It speaks of holy ones (xiv. 
25), and of most holy ones (xiv. 23), and calls them eternal 
(xiv. 1), children of heaven (xiv. 3) and says that they see 
the glory of God (xxxvi. 4). Evil spirits are called giants 
(xv. 8), for whom a prison is reserved (xxi. 10). The duties 
of angels are declared in §xx. The spirit of Abel lives on after 
death (xxii. 7), and compartments of Sheol exist for the 
spirits of the dead (xxii. 5, 8-13). In number there are ten 
thousand times ten thousand angels (xiv. 22). 

The judgment is referred to in xiv. 4, xix. I, XXv. 4, XXvVii. 
II, and a resurrection is implied in xxv. 6. No Messiah is 
mentioned. 

(10) The Second Section of the Book of Enoch embraces 
§ §lxxxiii-xc. Except in a veiled reference in xc. 33, it does not 
mention the resurrection; nor, since §xc. 37 may refer to 
John Hyrcanus, does it mention in express terms a Messiah. 
Angels may be meant by the seventy shepherds. A judgment 
on the stars and shepherds and blinded sheep is spoken of in 
§§xc. 24-27. , 

(11) The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, writ- 
ten according to Charles about 107 B. C., never name Gabriel 
or Michael, but speak of Satan and Beliar. They speak, also, 
of the angel of God, of angels of the presence, and of arch- 
angels and watchers. In Benjamin x. 8, 9, it speaks of the 
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judgment and says: The Lord judges Israel first for the 
unrighteousness which they have committed, and then so 
shall they judge the gentiles (compare Levi iii. 3). In Ben. 
x. 6-8, it speaks of a resurrection of the wicked as well of 
the righteous, saying: Ye shall see Enoch, Noah, and Shem, 
Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob, rising on the right hand of 
gladness; then, shall we also rise, each over our own tribe, 
and we shall worship the heavenly king. Then, shall we all 
be changed, some into glory and some into shame; for the 
Lord shall judge Israel first for the unrighteousness which 
they have committed and then shall he judge also the gentiles. 
In Simeon x. 2, the patriarch says: Then shall I arise; and in 
Zebulon x. 2, we read: Then shall I arise again in the world. 
Judah xxv. 1, 3, 4, reads: And after these things shall Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, arise unto life, and I and my 
brethren shall be the chiefs of the tribes of Israel. . . . and ye 
shall be the people of the Lord and have one tongue; and 
there shall be no spirit of deceit, for he shall be cast into the 
fire for ever and they who have died in grief shall arise in 
joy and they who are put to death for the Lord's sake shall 
awake. 

Of the Messiah, the book says in two places that he will 
be from Judah, and in six, that he will be from Levi. It says, 
also, that he will war against Beliar and deliver his captives, 
that he will be free from sin, will walk in meekness and 
righteousness and open Paradise to the righteous. 

(12) The Book of Jubilees, written according. to Charles 
at about 107 B. C., has given up all hope in a resurrection. It 
mentions by name Mastema and Beliar and speaks of the 
creation and circumstances of angels, of guardian angels, of 
angels of the presence, of the duty of angels to instruct man- 
kind, and of angels of wood, clouds, fire, etc.; as also, of 
their marrying the daughters of men, of their punishment, 
and of their children. It speaks, also, of the final judgment 
of the fallen angels and of their sons, and of a great judg- 
ment, apparently for all men (xxiii. 11, 30). Of the Messiah, 
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it speaks in but one ambiguous passage (xxxi. 18, 19), where 
it says to Judah: A prince shalt thou be, thou and one of 
thy sons, over the sons of Jacob: in thee shall be the help of 
Jacob and in thee be found the salvation of Israel. This 
reference to the Messiah is based on Gen. xlix. Io. 

(13) The Sibylline Books are composed of material of 
such uncertain date, that it is impossible to determine exactly 
when the different parts were written. Parts of Book Three 
are generally supposed to have been written in the latter part 
of the second century B. C. In line 775 of this book the 
Messiah is called the son of the great God, and in lines 49, 50, 
a holy king ruling all the lands of earth. In line 56 the sibyl 
speaks of the judgment of the great king, the deathless God; 
and in line 63, of the angel Beliar. 

2. In the Jewish Literature of the First Century B. C., we 
find the following testimony about the four subjects. 

a. Second Maccabees is silent as to the Messiah and the 
kingdom. It refers to a good angel sent to save Israel (xi. 6, 
xv. 21), shows a belief in the resurrection of the righteous 
(vii. 29) and in a judgment. 

b. Third Maccabees speaks of two angels, glorious and 
terrible, who appear to Eleazar the high-priest; it has noth- 
ing to say of the other subjects. 

c. The writer of Fourth Maccabees does not believe in a 
resurrection of the body, but “in the immortality of all 
souls.” He is silent on the other doctrines. 

d. The Epistle of Jeremiah mentions an angel in verse 7, 
but is silent on the other subjects. 

e. The Psalms of Solomon speak of the Messiah and of 
the king, the son of David, and God’s servant (xviii. 6). 
They do not mention the other three doctrines. 

f. The Story of Zerubbabel says nothing about any of 
these doctrines. 

g. The Song of the Three Children mentions neither 
resurrection, judgment, nor Messiah. In verse 26, it speaks 
of the angel of the Lord as coming into the furnace with 
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Azariah and his fellows; and in verse 37, calls upon the 
angel of the Lord to bless him. 

h. In the History of Susanna, the angel of the Lord is 
mentioned in verse 45, and the angel of God in 55, 59; but 
the other subjects are not mentioned. 

i. In the story of Bel and the Dragon, the angel of the 
Lord is said to have brought Habbakkuk from Judah to Baby- 
lon and to have carried him back again (vss. 36, 39); but 
no reference is made to the other subjects. 

j. In the Third Section of Enoch, angels are mentioned 
in xci. 15, and holy angels in xciii. 2; the righteous judgment 
in xci. 14, and the eternal judgment in xci. 15. Resurrection 
and Messiah are not referred to. 

k. The Fourth Section of Enoch in certain passages, 
where according to Prof. Charles the redactor tries to bring 
the subject-matter of this section into harmony with the rest 
of the book, mentions the son of man, the day of judgment, 
seven holy ones, and the names of the leaders of the stars, 
one for each season and one for each of the twelve months. 
Uriel is named as leader and shows things to Enech. 

1, The Fifth Section of Enoch, written between 95 and 
64 B. C., mentions clearly all four subjects. There will be a 
judgment and a resurrection of the righteous dead (c. 5), 
a final judgment with the destruction of the former heavens 
and earth and the creation of a new heaven (xci. 14-16), and 
a Messianic kingdom, where God and his son will be united 
with the children of the earth forever (cv. 2). The holy 
angels are spoken of in xci. 2 and the wicked in xci. 15. 
Angels are said to place the prayers of the righteous for a 
memorial before the Most High (xcix. 3), and to gather the 
world for judgment (c. 4) and to be guarding over the 
righteous (c. 5). 

m. The Sixth Section of Enoch, written between 94 and 
79 B. C., speaks of a resurrection of all Israel (li. 1, Ixi. 5) 
and of a judgment on the righteous and the wicked, on angels 
and on men (xlvi. 2-4, xlviii. 2). The Messiah is called the 
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electiones@xive ay exiviiins, xlixsap gales), 6) liin6, 9, liiin6; 
lv. 4, Ix1. 5, 8, xii. 1), God’s anointed (xlviii. 10), the son of 
man (xlvi. 2, 3, 4, xlviii. 2), who will possess universal 
dominion, sit on the throne of his glory, and judge all angels 
and men, slaying the wicked by the word of his mouth (Ixii. 
7, 9, 14, Ixix. 26, 28, 29). There are righteous angels and 
the five angels of the presence, Raphael, and Michael among 
them (xxxix. 5, xl. 9), and the angel of peace who went with 
Enoch (xliti. 3, lii. 3, liv. 4, lv. 2), and angels of punishment 
(iii. 3, Ivi. 1), and thousands of thousands and ten thousand 
times ten thousand (xl. 1). Of bad angels, Satan and Azazel 
are named (liii. 3, 5, 6, lv. 4), and five Satans (lxix. 4), and 
twenty leaders of the evil angels (Ixviii. 2). He speaks, also, 
of the host of God, of Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophanim, 
and all the angels of power (1xi. 10). 

3. Inthe Jewish and Judaeo-Christian Literature from the 
year 1 A. D. to the year 135 A. D., or thereabouts, we find the 
following testimony on these subjects. 

a. Apocalyptic and Pseudepigraphiccal Literature: 

(1) The Martyrdom of Isaiah mentions several bad angels 
Sammael, Malchira, Beliar, and Satan; but it is silent with 
respect to the other three subjects, except that by the beloved 
of i. 13 the Messiah is probably meant. 

(2) The Assumption of Moses contains ostensibly a revel- 
ation of Moses, which mentions an angel (x. 2), the judg- 
ment (x. 3-8), and the kingdom (x. 1) ; but no resurrection, 
nor Messiah. 

(3) The Apocalypse of Baruch speaks of angels as created 
on the first day (xxi. 6), of the existence of armies of them 
(xlviii. Io, li. 11, lix. 10), of the fall of them (Ivi. 11-13), 
of the angel of death (xxi. 6), and names one of them Ram- 
iel, who presides over true visions (lv. 3, Ixii1. 6). 

It speaks in xxx. 1 of the time of the advent of the Messiah 
“when all who have fallen asleep in hope in him shall rise 
again’’; and in chapters I. and li., the resurrection is described 
at length. It speaks, also, of the revelation of the Messiah 
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(xxix. 3), of his correcting the leader of the wicked and all 
his impieties (xl. 1), and of his summoning all the nations, 
some of whom he will save and some of whom he will slay 
(Ixxii. 2). The Messiah is called a judge (xlviii. 39) and 
there will be a day of judgment (lix. 8). 

(4) The Testament of Hezekiah mentions Sammael, Bel- 
iar, and the armies of Beliar, the angels and armies of the 
beloved one. It speaks of the beloved (iii. 17, 18, iv. 3, 6, 9, 
13), and of Jesus the Lord Christ (iv. 13). In i11. 18, the res- 
urrection of the beloved is mentioned and in iv. 18 the judg- 
ment. 

(5) The Vision of Isaiah speaks frequently of angels 
Cuil 22, 27; 37, 1X. 6) 28; 20) 42,' Viti 2,15; 19, x10); ane 
of the angels of the glory of this world (vi. 13, vil. 2, viii. 4, 
Qo 220) ie Ty SIP V5, Sty 92) 37, ao) se One Soe ee 
and of angels about the throne (vii. 14-16, 19, 24, 30, 31, 33, 
viii. 16), and of the angel of the Holy Spirit (vii. 23, ix. 36, 
39, 40, X. 4, X1. 4, 33). It also speaks of an angel who was 
sent to make him see (vi. 13, vil. II, 21, 25), of a glorious 
angel (vil. 2), of an angel of death (ix. 16, x. 14), of an 
angel of Sheol (x. 8), of angels of the firmament and of 
Sheol (x. 10), and of angels of the air (x. 30). It names 
Satan and Sammael (xi. 41, 43), and Sammael and his hosts 
(vii. 9), and speaks of princes, angels, and gods of the world 
(x. 12), and of princes and powers of that world (x. 15). 
The Messiah is named in (vii. 8, 12), and has many titles, 
such as beloved (vii. 17, 23, ix. 12), his beloved the Christ 
(vill. 18), his beloved the Son (viii. 25), the Son crucified 
(ix. 14), the only begotten (vii. 37), the elect one (viii. 7), 
one (ix. 26, 38), this one (ix. 33), a certain one (ix. 27), 
Lord (viii. 26), Lord Christ (x. 17, 32), the Lord who will 
be called Christ (ix. 13). The Lord, the Lord Christ, who will 
be called Jesus (ix. 5), is said to have ascended from the 
grave (ix. I). 

The resurrection of the righteous is spoken of in ix. 17, 
and the judgment in x. 12. 
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(6) The Ascension of Isaiah contains two visions which 
are said to have been revealed to Isaiah just before he was put 
to death by Manasseh king of Judah. In form, these visions, 
especially the one recorded in vii. 1f, are more like those in 
Daniel than any other thus far noticed, in that they give the 
details of the history of the times of Jesus in much the same 
way that Daniel presents the details of the history of the 
Seleucid kings. 

(7) Following for the sake of convenience the divisions 
suggested by Dr. Box, the book of Fourth Ezra will be con- 
sidered under six sections. 

(a) The Ezra Apocalypse refers only to Messianic woes 
and tells of an angel who came to speak with Ezra. 

(b) The Son of Man Vision calls the Messiah God’s Son 
(xill. 32, 37), and says that he is to judge and to destroy the 
nations of the earth (xiii. 37, 49), and to defend the people 
of Israel (xii-xili. 49). 

(c) The Egra-Piece speaks of Ezra’s translation to be 
with God’s Son (xiv. 9). 

(d) The Eagle Vision tells of the Messiah (xii. 32), who 
shall spring from the seed of David, who shall make the 
people alive for judgment and then destroy them. 

(e) The Salathiel Section mentions armies of angels (vi. 
3), and angels who guard the souls of the righteous (vii. 85, 
95); also, the angel that was sent unto him (v. 31, vil. 7, 
x. 29). Jeramiel (iv. 36), and Uriel alone are named. Im- 
mortality is spoken of in viii. 54 and the resurrection in v. 37, 
45. There is to be a judgment (vii. 102-115, vili. 38, 61, x. 
16) ; and punishment and salvation after death (vil. 66, xiv. 
34, 35). No personal Messiah is spoken of ; but the Messianic 
times are referred to in Vil. 75. 

(f) In the passages which Dr. Box assigns to the redactor, 
it is said that God’s son, the Messiah, shall be revealed (vii. 
28), and after his death, the earth shall restore those who 
sleep in her (vii. 32) and the dust of those that are at rest 
therein. The Most High shall be revealed upon his throne of 
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judgment and judge the nations that have been raised (vii. 
33-44). 

(8). The Book of the Secrets of Enoch gives the names 
of seven individual angels and of at least eight classes of 
angels. It speaks, also, of the prince of the watchmen and of 
the ruler of Tartarus. There are elders and rulers of the 
stellar orders, and terrible angels guarding the snows and 
clouds and dews. There are angels guarding night and day 
and sun and paradise and the keys of hell. These angels are 
myriads in number and will all be brought into judgment. 
There are at least three archangels, Michael, Gabriel and 
Praviel (or Vretil), and Sataniel is called the prince of the 
watchmen. Men also will be judged. There appears to be no 
reference to a resurrection or to a Messiah. 

(9) The Zadokite Fragments mention the angels of de- 
struction, the angel of the Mastema, Belial, and the watchers 
of heaven. A Messiah is spoken of ia ii. 10, ix. 10(B) anda 
Messiah from Aaron and from Israel in ix. 29 and xv. 4. 
There is no reference to a resurrection, nor to a judgment 
to come. 

(10) Philo discusses angels a number of times, * but 
he does not assign names to them, nor give their number. 
He gives no hint of a Messiah, nor of a resurrection, though 
he does imply a judgment (iv. 243). 

(11) Josephus, in discussing Genesis (vi. I-6), speaks of 
the angels. If the passage is genuine, he refers to Jesus as the 
Christ in Ant. xviii. ili. 3. In Ant. xviii. I, 3; and in The 
Wars of the Jews, vi. v. 4, he tells of a prediction that about 
the time of the fall of Jerusalem “one from their own 
country should become governor of the habitable earth.” 

b. The New Testament : 

(1) Inthe New Testament, angels are mentioned in every 
book, except Philippians, 1 Thes., 2 Tim., Tit., Philemon, 
James, and 1, 2 and 3 John. They are given names in Mat., 
Mark, Luke, John, Acts, Jude, Rev., Rom., 1 Cor., 2 Cor., 


23 See Bohn’s Translation, i. 332, ii. 237, 341, 418-420, iv. 252, 334. 
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1 Thes., 2 Thes., 1 Tim. In Matthew, there are said to be 
legions of them; and in Hebrews, an innumerable company. 
Paul denotes their relations to mankind by such words as 
principalities, authorities, powers, lordships and thrones. 
They are good or evil. Michael is the archangel of the good 
and Beelzebub, or Satan, is the prince of this world, of the de- 
mons, and of the powers of the air.** 

(2) The resurrection is mentioned in all the Gospels and 
in Acts, Rom., 1 Cor., Eph., Phil., 1 Thes., 2 Tim., Heb., 
I Pet., and Rev.; and described at length in 1 Cor. xv. 

(3) The judgment is referred to in all the Gospels and in 
Wetsehom:, a Cor; 1 Tim.,.2.Tim.,..Heb.,James; 1 Pet; 
2 Pet., 1 John, Jude, and Rev. 

(4) The Messiah, or Christ, is named in every book of the 
New Testament. Since the whole New Testament is con- 
cerned with Him, it is impossible and unnecessary to give 
any particular items of evidence upon this subject. 


Princeton. R. D. WItson. 


24.See further in any concordance of the Bible. 


(To be continued) 


THE CITY OF EZEKIEL’S OBLATION. 


Ezekiel’s final vision is so much occupied with the descrip- 
tion of the sanctuary and its ritual that one is apt to dismiss 
the brief mention of the city, in which little beyond bare 
measurements is given, as an appendage more or less in the 
nature of a concession to formal requirements. Yet it must 
not be overlooked that it is to the city, not to the temple, 
that the prophet returns in his closing sentences, and in its 
gates and name he finds the climax of his work. And though 
the information given concerning it appears meagre, the ten- 
or of the whole scheme entitles us to expect that the city’s 
framework can be vitalised, its importance and significance 
appreciated, by examination of the territory allotted to it. 

In outline the city is a square of 4,500 reeds’ or nine miles, 


1 The grounds on which “reeds” is understood in the land measure- 
ments are as follows: (a) Two units, cubit and reed, are introduced at 
the beginning, and the minor is consistently employed and stated 
throughout the temple measurements, xl.-xlii; when in a further series of 
larger measurements the unit is as consistently omitted, it is natural to 
understand that the major unit has now come into operation. If it has 
not, then after being prominently displayed at the outset (xl..5-8), it is 
only once again used (xli. 8), and no explanation of its introduction is 
apparent. (b) In the middle of the series of ten measurements without 
unit in xlv. 1-6, there occurs a measurement of “So cubits”: if the other 
measurements were of the same order, there was no reason for singling 
out this insignificant measurement to define its unit; but if the others 
were reeds, it was necessary to expressly mention the unit when the dis- 
tance could not be given as reeds. (c) If the land measurements are 
cubits, then the length of a tribal portion E. to W. is 25,000 cubits 
(xlviii. 8-9) or only nine miles, which is preposterous. (d) The point is 
placed beyond doubt by the fact that one of the series of unitless 
measurements, the “soo” of xlv. 2, has already been given as 500 reeds in 
xlii. 15-20: this, however, the supporters of the cubit hypothesis deny, 
trusting to the Septuagint which there gives “cubits” for the M.T. 
“reeds.” This reading can be discredited on the following grounds: 
(a) The motive for the reduction by the Septuagint of the unit in xlii. 
15-20, is obvious—to make it possible to place the temple on Moriah; 
while no motive is discernible which could have caused an original 
“cubits” in the Hebrew to be replaced by “reeds.” (8) The insertion of 
the unit in the Septuagint is suspiciously irregular after its previous 
continuous expression; it is omitted in vss. 16, 18, 19, inserted in vs. 17 
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with a border of 250 reeds, or half a mile, called the suburbs, 
the latter completing a square of 5,000 reeds (xlviii. 16-17) ; 
it is to be “for dwelling and for suburbs,” “for the whole 
house of Israel” (vs. 15; xlv. 6), and is flanked by rectangles 
of 10,000 by 5,000 reeds intended to supply it with food 
(vs. 18). These directions are supplemented in two points by 
the concluding verses; on each side of the square of 4,500 
reeds, i.e. within the suburbs, are to be three gates called after 
the tribes ; and the name of the city is to be Jehovah-shammah. 

The size of the city, daring but not extravagant either by 
Babylonian or modern standards, is not suggestive of an 
afterthought : if prophetic dreams were to be literally fulfilled 
and a world-metropolis were yet established in Palestine, 
Ezekiel’s estimate might serve as guide to its reasonable pro- 
portions. And the character of the territory covered by its 
ten-mile square disposes of any suggestion that it is a casual 
makeweight to the sanctuary. A capital which includes both 
’ Zion and Bethlehem within its bounds claims rather to be 
regarded as the Zion of prophetic hopes, the city whose 
Designer and Finisher is God. 

Ina former paper it was shown that Ezekiel’s data indicate 
such a location for the city.? The sanctuary, which is the 
centre of his plan, must stand in the Vale of Shechem, which 
is the centre of the country; the city, whose northern border 
is 15,000 reeds, or thirty miles, south of the sanctuary, must 
therefore extend from Jerusalem southward, and have in its 
center Bethlehem, which is five miles south of Jerusalem. Nor 
is this location one to be quarrelled with when regarded apart 
from the irresistible indications of the map: that the prophet 


and once in vs. 20. On the other hand the fourfold emphasis of the 
Hebrew on “reeds with the measuring reed” after the long series of 
cubit measurements is purposeful; while the omission of the unit in vs. 20 
provides a key to the corresponding omission in xlv. 2. (Y) Unless the 
reed was intended to measure reeds, the line to measure cubits, no 
explanation of the provision of two measuring instruments presents it- 
self; and the Septuagint itself states that the measurement of 500 was 
made with the measuring reed. 
2 See this Review, July, 1922, pp. 403-5; 415-7. 
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could have dissociated his capital from Mount Zion, from 
“The city of the Lorp, The Zion of the Holy One of Israel,’”* 
is almost unthinkable; while the dimensions of his city, taken 
in conjunction with the distance from Jerusalem to Bethlehem 
and the fact that the significance of the latter town was patent 
to Ezekiel both as the birthplace of David, his prototype of 
the great King, and as the promised birthplace of the Mes- 
siah,* preclude the idea that the inclusion of a spot so salient 
to Christian eyes was chance. 

In the same article it was also pointed out that the distance 
of the Valley of Hinnom from Bethlehem is just four and a 
half miles, the distance of the suburbs from the centre of the 
city; and that the breadth of Zion, the ancient city of David, 
from the First or Inner North Wall to the wall in the Valley 
of Hinnom, is just half a mile, the width of Ezekiel’s sub- 
urbs: which strongly suggests that the purpose of the sub- 
urbs is to enclose Mount Zion, and that their width was 
dictated by its extent. We thus have a Capital gathered round 
Bethlehem, with Mount Zion “on the sides of the north” 
(Ps. xlviii. 2; Isa. xiv. 13), in the possession cf the city and 
yet separate from the city. 

How far can this disposition be confirmed from Ezekiel’s 
own words? His cut-and-dry description leaves little room 
either for corroboration or disproof; but one point, the name 
of the city, can be seized upon. The name is not absolutely 
“The Lorp [is] there,’—for the force of the local ending 
of shammah cannot be sunk,—but “The Lorp [is] thither.” 
That this name does not include the suburbs is shown by the 
repetition of the measurements of 4,500 in the preceding 


3TIsa. Ix. 14. See also Isa. xxxiii. 20; xlix. 14-16; Ixii. 11-12; Ps. 
xlviii. 1, 2, 8; Ixxxvii. 2, 3, 5; Matt. v. 35; etc. Twice in this vision 
(xl. 1; xliii. 3), Ezekiel speaks simply of “the city,” reference to Jerus- 
alem being understood. 

*Mic. v. 2; Matt. ii. 4-6. The significance of its name, “House of 
food,” in conjunction with the purpose of the city possession, “for 
food” (xlviii. 18), and the office of the Davidic Ruler as Shepherd 
(xxxiv. 23, etc.) is also revelant. 
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vss. (30-34), and the wording of the final verse places it be- 
yond doubt: 
It shall be 18,000 reeds round about: and the name of 
the city that day shall be, Jehovah-shammah. 

Now as Mount Zion, which is regarded throughout prophecy 
as the royal seat of Jehovah,” is not in the city proper but in 
the suburbs, the significance of the qualification in the city’s 
name is brought out: His seat is then not actually “there,” 
but “thither” with respect to the city,—not in the sanctuary 
but on the verge of the dwellings of the people. 

Further confirmation must be sought, not in what Ezekiel 
says, but in what he does not say,—a dangerous line of rea- 
soning as a rule, but one which claims consideration in the 
present instance on its merits. Dumbness was a restraint 
laid upon the prophet from the beginning,® yet a restraint so 
employed as to heighten the effect of his message; it was in 
silence, prostrate in his own house with threatening arm 
stretched towards Jerusalem, that he first secured attention 
for his burden; and throughout his career it was often his 
role to be “a sign unto the house of Israel,’ and to await 
in patience the event which should give him “the opening of 
the mouth.” In the present connection there are three points 
on which his silence cannot be meaningless: Firstly, it is 
noteworthy that he should so deliberately delineate the sub- 
urbs, yet give no hint of their purpose, while the purpose of 
each other section of the oblation is fully stated. Secondly, 
it cannot be chance that throughout forty-eight chapters deal- 
ing mainly with the sins, doom and restoration of Jerusalem, 
the name of Zion, the most familiar of all prophetic terms, 
never once occurs.® Thirdly, the omission of all mention of 
a high priest in the sanctuary does not mean that the critics 


5 Isa. xviii. 7; xxiv. 23; Joel iii. 17, 21; Mic. iv. 7; Ps. ii. 6; Rev. xiv. 1. 

6 Ezek. iii. 26; xxiv. 27; xxxiii. 22; xxix. 21 (the final sentence of the 
book in order of time). 

Siva see OTT e Ke 24hu27. 

8G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, Vol. I, p. 151, suggests that Ezekiel “had 
some religious reason for refusing to name so holy a place.” . 
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are right in considering the Mosaic ritual later than Ezekiel, 
but rather that Ezekiel was thinking of the High Priest after 
the order of Melchizedek who needs no more to offer sacri- 
fice. Thus by clamant silence attention is concentrated on the 
suburbs, on Mount Zion, and on the High Priest: and when 
the city is measured on the land, the three silences merge 
into one, being revealed as space left vacant for the corner- 
stone of the scheme. For the purpose of the suburbs is to hold 
Mount Zion, and the High Priest absent from the sanctuary 
sits as King on Zion, a Priest upon His throne, Jehovah- 
shammah. 

It is possible therefore that Ezekiel’s brevity concerning 
the city was not due to any lack of interest in it, but to the 
sense that his Leitmotif would be so generally understood, 
and so powerfully illustrated by coming events, as to make 
explicit treatment undesirable,—just as an argument secure 
in its strength can afford to leave its conclusion unsaid, or as 
a familiar quotation gains in effect when only the first few 
words are given. The demand is at least for an effort to 
show that the interrelation already discovered between the 
terumah and other Scripture does not fail in the case of the 
union of Bethlehem with Zion; to prove if possible that the 
angel who told of the coming of the Prince of Peace to “‘the 
city of David” (Luke ii. 11) was not depriving Zion of its 
prescriptive title? but extending it to its anticipated dimen- 
sions. Let us then take a practical survey of this visioned 
Ariel, and catch at every hint concerning it dropped by 
prophetic pens. 

The terumah city stretches from Jerusalem to Tekoa, and 
appears on a ‘contour map as lying wholly upon the mountain- 
land of Israel: it is “a city set on a hill.” none of its build- 
ings less than 1,500 feet above sea-level. and the greater part 
of it more than 3,000 feet above the Dead Sea only eight 
miles away. “Beautiful in elevation” was the Psalmist’s de- 


®In the O. T. “the city of David” always means Zion (see 2 Sam. v. 7; 
1 Kings viii. 1), in the N. T. Bethlehem (Luke ii. 4). 
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scription of the city of the King (xlviii. 2), and Zechariah 
said that it should be “lifted up” (xiv. 10). As south of 
Bethlehem the country rises to nearly 1,000 feet above Mount 
Zion, itself a comparatively inconspicuous elevation,?? it is 
apposite to note also Jeremiah’s phrase, ‘“They shall come 
and sing in the height of Zion” (xxxi. 12), and the Psalm- 
ist’s “mountains of Zion” (cxxxiii, 3). 

The greater part of the city territory formerly belonged 
to the tribe of Judah, but Mount Zion, and probably some 
towns in the north-west corner, were Benjamite.** The fact 
that Jerusalem was strictly a town of Benjamin should not 
be overlooked in connection with such a prediction as ‘“‘Judah 
in My law-giver”’ (Ps. lx. 7; eviii. 8), where Judah, in con- 
. sonance with the other names mentioned—Shechem, Gilead, 
Manasseh, Ephraim, Moab—must be the tribal district, and 
therefore exclusive of Mount Zion; the prediction can be im- 
plemented only when Bethlehem-judah is united to Mount 
Zion. The frequent association in prophecy of Jerusalem 
and the cities of Judah” suggests the same outlook towards 
their union in one city: 

For God will save Zion, and build the cities of Judah; 

And they shall abide there, and have it in possession. 

The seed also of His servants shall inherit it; 

And they that love His name shall dwell therein (Ps. Ixix. 


35-6) ; 


10 Mt. Zion (South-East Hill) is 2,353 ft.; Bethlehem 2,550 ft.; the 
hill west of Urtas (Ras esh Sherife), 3,258 ft.; the hill east of Safa, 
3,167 ft.; Tekoa, 2,788 ft. 

11 The boundary line between Judah and Benjamin ran from En-rogal 
(on the east of the Valley of Hinnom), along the Valley of Hinnom and 
to the south of Jebus, and over the brow of the South West Hill; it 
thus left the South East Hill, or Zion, on its north (Josh. xv. 8; 
xXvili. 16). Jerusalem is given as a town of Benjamin in Josh. xviii. 28; 
see also Judg. i. 21; 1 Chron. viii. 28, 32; 1 Kings xi. 36, where the 
“one tribe’ must be Benjamin; Jer. vi. I. 

12 Biblical towns identifiable within the city are Bethlehem, Manahath, 
Gallim, Nephtoah, Bether, Netophah, Etam, Beth-haccherem, Beth-car. 
In the suburbs are Bethany and Tekoa. The majority of these belonged 
to Judah. 
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Judah shall be inhabited for ever, and Jerusalem from. 
generation to generation (Joel iii. 20).** 


A phrase most relevant to our inquiry is “the daughter of 
Zion,” frequently used by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Micah.* By 
the “daughter” of a town is meant territory associated with 
and dependent on it, the word being thus used not only 
poetically but in territorial lists.** Ezekiel (xvi, 61) speaks of 
Sodom and Samaria as future daughters, not sisters, of Jeru- 
salem, this suggesting that the whole oblation is to be re- 
garded as the future Jerusalem,” or “daughter of Jerusalem,” 
while his city is the prophetic Zion, or “daughter of Zion.” 
Isaiah says that “the daughter of Zion’ shall be called “a 
city not forsaken” (Ixii. 11-12); and in two instances from 
other prophets the phrase is associated with territorial names 
which bear out our understanding of its application: 

I. In an oracle of Micah which has already attracted our 
attention in connection with the oblation, we read, 

The Lorp shall reign over them in Mount Zion from 
henceforth even for ever. And thou, O tower of Eder, the 
hill of the daughter of Zion, unto thee shall it come; yea, 
the foremost dominion shall come, the kingdom of the 
daughter of Jerusalem (iv. 7-8). 

The Tower of Eder (i.e. “tower of the flock,” a significant 
appellation for the city of the Shepherd) was the place where 


18 See also Ps. xlviii. 11; xcvii. 8; Isa. xxvi. 1; xl. 9; Jer. passim; 
Zech, I, 2. 

14 Also Ps. ix. 14; Zeph. iii. 14; Zech. ii. 10; ix. 9. 

15 See Hebrew or E. VV. margins of Num. xxi. 25; xxxii. 42; Josh. 
XV. 45; Xvii. 11; 1 Chr. vii, 28. 

16 Sodom must then be regarded as at the north end of the Dead Sea; 
this agrees with Ezekiel’s decided exclusion of the south end from the 
restored land, xlvii. 11; also with Gen. xiii. 10. For a Jerusalem en- 
larged to this extent, cf. Is. xxxiii. 20-21; liv. 2-3; Zech. ii. 4-5; ix. 7. 
The fact that the historic Jerusalem lies in both the main sections of the 
oblation, in the holy territory and in the city possession, entitles it to 
give its name to the whole. Again, as the historic Zion was part of the 
historic Jerusalem, not coincident with it, so if Ezekiel’s city is the 
prophetic Zion, his oblation naturally claims to be the prophetic Jeru- 
salem. 
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Jacob resided after the death of Rachel a mile from Bethle- 
hem, and before he journeyed onward to Hebron (Gen. 
XXXV.21); it may therefore be safely understood as a refer- 
ence either to the vicinity or to the south of Bethlehem, 
where “‘the hill of the daughter of Zion” might find more than 
one claimant to the title. This passage in Micah commences 
with the temple at the head of the mountains (iv. 1), and 
passes on through Zion to the daughter of Zion, the Tower 
of Eder, and Bethlehem Ephrathah (v. 2). 

II. Jeremiah vi. 1-2, appears to define the limits of “the 
daughter of Zion”: 

Flee for safety, ye children of Benjamin, out of the midst 
of Jerusalem, and blow the trumpet in Tekoa, and raise up 

a signal on Beth-haccherem. . . . The daughter of Zion will 

I cut off. 

“The midst of Jerusalem” and Tekoa are the northern and 
southern bounds of Ezekiel’s city possession, while Beth- 
haccherem, if its usual identification with the Frank Moun- 
tain be accepted, is a commanding conical peak three miles 
south-east of Bethlehem, very possibly the place of the Tower 
of Eder. 

The phrase recurs once in the New Testament in a quota- 
tion from Zechariah, “Tell ye the daughter of Zion, Behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee’ (Matt. xxi. 5; Jn. xii. 15). 
The regal entry of Christ to which it is applied commenced 
beside Bethphage and Bethany (Luke xix. 29, etc.), and the 
north boundary of the suburbs runs between these two vil- 
lages, Bethany, the home of our Lord during His ministry in 
Jerusalem, being in the suburbs. 

The most vital passages, however, within the range of this 
article are the actual descriptions of the bounds of the new 
city in two of the Old Testament prophets, in Jeremiah xxxi. 
38-40, and in Zechariah xiv. 10. It is unfortunate that much 
uncertainty exists concerning localities therein mentioned, 
and the methods of modern critics’in dealing with them may 
justly be impugned. They have taken for granted that these 
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descriptions apply to a city coincident in extent with historic 
Jerusalem, but most evidently it is of more spacious days 
that the prophets speak, of the days of the new covenant 
(Jer. xxxi. 31-34) when the city “shall not be plucked up 
nor thrown down any more for ever” (vs. 40), when “the 
Lorp shall be King over all the earth” (Zech. xiv. 9), and 
“there shall be no more curse” (vs. 11). The first factor to 
be considered in connection with these descriptions should 
have been the dimensions of the new city as given by Ezekiel, 
which even in cubits are many times larger than those of the 
old Jerusalem; the possibility of so much agreement between 
writers acquainted with each other’s work,—Ezekiel with 
Jeremiah’s, Zechariah with that of both,—should have been 
conceded even by the most destructive critic. One ventures 
to say that in a secular science this would have been regarded 
as the obvious method of approach, and the fact that it ap- 
pears never to have occurred to modern commentators is a 
revelation of their conscious or unconscious bias. 

The post-exilic origin of the whole book of Zechariah 
being at present in favour, there is the less excuse for the 
failure to seek a relation between its geographical predictions 
and the terumah plan. In thought and phraseology it admit- 
tedly reveals acquaintance with Ezekiel. Its whole tenor is to 
encourage the disheartened Jews to regard the day of small 
things as the prelude of a more splendid dawn in which 
every pledge should be fulfilled; that among the prophetic 
promises Ezekiel’s vision should have been foremost in the 
writer’s mind is from all the circumstances inevitable, and 
the fact could be illustrated throughout: but here we confine 
ourselves to the definite indications of the extent of the new 
city. 

Most decisively that cannot be coincident with the historic 
city. There is to be “a very great valley” through the midst 
of the Mount of Olives, a “valley of the mountains” cleav- 
ing the Central Range from east to west, and so inevitably 
overthrowing part of Jerusalem (xiv. 4-5). One notes im- 
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mediately that this valley will follow the line of Ezekiel’s 
Levite-city boundary, which runs north of Mount Zion 
through the temple area and towards the Jaffa Gate on the 
mid-west of the present town. It would seem that in Zech- 
ariah’s view the arbitrary barrier between the “holy” and the 
“common” sections of the oblation is to be supplemented by 
an actual break in the land, whose effect must be to overthrow 
Moriah completely, while leaving Mount Zion, “which can- 
not be moved, but abideth for ever” (Ps. cxxv. 1), isolated 
by valleys on every quarter,—on the north by the new-formed 
chasm, on the other sides by the Valleys of Hinnom and the 
Kidron. 

The formation of a complementary valley is indicated 
as preface to the description of the city: 

All the land shall be turned as the Arabah, from Geba to 
Rimmon south of Jerusalem; and it shall be lifted up and 
inhabited in its place, from Benjamin’s gate unto the place 
of the first gate, unto the corner gate, and from the tower 
of Hananel unto the king’s winepresses (xiv. 10). 


From Geba, four miles north of Samaria, to Rimmon, ten 
miles north-east of Beersheba, defines the western extent of 
the mountain-land of Israel with an accuracy which a glance 
at a contour map will persuade must have been intentional: 
the mountain of Israel which occupies the centre of the holy 
oblation, which indeed the latter appears designed to frame, 
is therefore to be marked off by actual physical changes in 
the land, and to be surrounded by valleys on every side just 
as is Mount Zion,—on the east by the Arabah or Valley of 
the Jordan, on the south by the valley through the Mount 
‘of Olives, on the west by a valley similar to the Arabah, and 
on the north by the Plain of Armageddon. This, however, is 
outside our thesis. 

The terms employed in delimiting the city make plain that 
historical Jerusalem is its starting-point, not its centre; and 
that starting-point must necessarily, owing to the existence 
of the Olivet valley, be the northern. This is confirmed by 
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the phrase, “from the tower of Hananel unto the king’s 
winepresses”: the Tower of Hananel stood in the circuit of 
Nehemiah’s city wall, and the king’s winepresses must be 
associated with the royal vineyards, which were between 
Bethlehem and Hebron; ‘‘Solomon’s Pools,” built to water 
his vineyards (Eccles. ii. 4-6), are still pointed out near 
Urtas, or Etam, south of Bethlehem. Uniting Ezekiel’s fig- 
ures to Zechariah’s location, we have a city stretching from 
Jerusalem southwards for ten miles, as already indicated by 
each other line of approach. 

The gates mentioned must be taken as indicating the line 
of the northern boundary of the new city, certainly not its 
full extent from east to west, which would then be under 
half a mile. They may be conveniently considered in con- 
junction with the first verse of Jeremiah’s description, which 
contains identical names: 


Behold, the days come, saith the Lorp, that the city shall 
be built to the Lorp from the tower of Hananel unto the 
gate of the corner (xxxi. 38). 

We have thus four points in the old city given as on the 
boundary of the new,—Benjamin’s Gate, the Corner Gate, 
the site of the First Gate, and the Tower of Hananel. These, 
however, may be reduced to three, as the Corner Gate is 
generally identified with Nehemiah’s Old Gate, and “the 
site of the first gate” in Zech. xiv. 10, is then evidently an 
alternative indication of the Corner Gate. With respect to 
these, the Corner Gate is placed by general consent at the 
north-west corner of the ancient city wall, in the vicinity of 
the present Jeffa Gate.*® The location of Benjamin’s Gate is 
uncertain, butit wasanegress from the city northwards,” and 


7G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, Vol. I, pp. 201-2; Ryle, Nehemiah (Cam- 
bridge Bible), p. 176. The Corner Gate was 400 cubits from the Gate of 
Ephraim (2 Kings xiv. 13): Nehemiah does not mention the Corner 
Gate, but his Old Gate occupies a corresponding position (Neh. xii. 30). 
8G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, Vol. I, p. 202; Vol. II, pp. 116, 124, 261. See 
also Jeremiah, Zechariah, and Nehemiah (map) in the “Cambridge Bible.” 
19 Jer, xxxvii. 13; Xxxviii. 7: not mentioned by Nehemiah. 
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so evidently west of the temple. The Tower of Hananel was 
certainly west of the temple; the order in Nehemiah’s north- 
ern wall from east to west was—the Sheep Gate, the Tower 
of Hammeah, the Tower of Hananel, the Fish Gate, the Old 
Gate (or Corner Gate) (Neh. iii. 1-6; xii. 39); and the 
Tower of Hananel marked the westward limit of the priests’ 
work (ili. 1). The phrases “from Benjamin’s gate. . . unto 
the corner gate,” “from the tower of Hananel unto the gate 
of the.corner,” therefore indicate on the one hand the Jaffa 
Gate as giving the line of the north boundary of the new city, 
and on the other manifest intention to exclude the temple 
area, which projected northwards “out of the city of David, 
which is Zion” (1 Kings viii. 1). 
The next verse in Jeremiah’s description, 
And the measuring line shall yet go out straight onward 
unto the hill of Gareb, and shall turn about unto Goah 
(xxx1. 39), 
is unfortunately of no assistance, except in so far as its 
terms may be taken to indicate a decisive enlargement of the 
city’s bounds. Neither the hill Gareb nor Goah has ever been 
' identified; which suggests that the mistake has been in seek- 
ing them too near to Jerusalem, and a search at a distance up 
to ten miles from the town might meet success. 

But in the final verse we are on firm ground: 


And the whole valley of the dead bodies and of the ashes, 
and all the fields unto the brook Kidron, unto the corner of 
the horse gate toward the east, shall be holy unto the Lorn, 
it shall not be plucked up, nor thrown down any more for 
ever (Xxxi. 40). 


The extent specified is precisely that which falls within 
Ezekiel’s suburbs. The Valley of Hinnom (the “valley of 
the dead bodies and of the ashes”) commences beside the 


20Tt is impossible to speak definitely of Nehemiah’s northern wall, 
but the Tower of Hananel evidently stood at the junction of the western 
wall of the temple with the northern city wall, and the present study 
indicates that this was in line with the modern Temple Street. 
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Jaffa Gate on the west, and runs round the south side of the 
town to meet the Valley of the Kidron extending along the 
east; the latter valley is specified only as far as “the corner 
of the horse gate toward the east,” which is the south-east 
corner of the temple area.”* The intention to exclude Moriah 
from what “shall not be plucked up nor thrown down” could 
not be plainer, and the purpose suggested for the suburbs is 
confirmed, viz., to separate Mount Zion from the rest of the 
city and to link it with the holy oblation to its north as 
“holy unto the Lorp.” 

Among the fields in the Valley of Hinnom which will thus 
be “holy unto the Lorp” is one of peculiar interest, the 
Potter’s Field or Aceldama. It is to Jeremiah that Matthew 
(xxvii. 9-10) attributes a prophecy concerning this field 
which has every appearance of being a citation from Zech- 
ariah xi. 13. Before this apparent error is conceded, a point 
brought out by the present study should be observed. It is not 
the fulfilment of the “thirty pieces of silver,” already noted 
in Matthew xxvi, 15, or the casting of these “in the house 
of the Lorp,” noted in xxvii. 5, upon which xxvii. 9-10, lays 
emphasis, but the purchase of the field: . 

(7) They bought with them the potter’s field, to bury 

strangers in. 

(8) Wherefore that field was called, The field of blood, 

unto this day. 

(9) Then was fulfilled that which was spoken through 

Jeremiah the prophet, saying, . . . They gave them for the 

potter’s field, as the Lord appointed Me. 


Now the field is not mentioned or implied by Zechariah, in 
Hebrew or Septuagint. It was Jeremiah who, standing in the 
Potter’s Field,” declared that “This place shall no more 


21S0 omnes. The Horse Gate had the priest’s houses on its north 
(Neh. iti. 28), and led from the temple to the King’s palace on the 
south, (2:Chr, xxiii, 15). 

22 In “the valley of the son of Hinnom, which is by the entry of the 
gate Harsith” (“the gate of the potsherds”), Jer. xix. 2. Cf. also sym- 
bolism of potter’s vessel, xix. I, 10, 11; and xviii. 2 ff. 
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be called Topheth, nor The valley of the son of Hinnom, but 
The valley of slaughter. . . And they shall bury in Topheth 
because there shall be no place else” (xix. 6, 11; also vii. 32): 
it was he who predicted that ‘Men shall buy fields . . . in the 
places about Jerusalem” (xxxii. 44), and that the fields in 
Hinnom would yet become “holy unto the Lorn.” In the 
purchase of the field in Gehenna with the blood-money, an 
analogy may well have appeared to Jeremiah’s own redemp- 
tion of his field at Anathoth (xxxii), and to Jacob’s purchase 
of the field at Shechem: the three fields represent the three 
portions of the oblation; Israel, the nation of priests, has a 
vested right in the priest’s portion; Jeremiah, a representa- 
tive of the Levites, in the Levites’ portion; while the King of 
Zion bought with His life an estate in the city of the King. 
The claim of the suburbs to be the special precincts of the 
King,—indicated by the presence therein of Mount Zion, His 
seat, of Bethany, once His home, of the Mount of Olives 
from which He ascended and on which His returning feet 
will stand,—is so ratified by this redemption of Gehenna 
with money which was doubly His, which was both the price 
‘of His body and thrown into the Lorp’s house, as to justify 
the suggestion that while Matthew uses the words of Zech- 
ariah, the thought wrapped in them is so distinctively founded 
on Jeremiah’s utterances as to make him the proper authority 
for the prediction. 

The scheme of the oblation thus becomes clear. There is 
no entry to the city except first through the suburbs, then 
through the gates of the children of Israel. It is the Gospel 
plan, known from the foundation of the world,—justifica- 
tion in the blood-bought suburbs for the nations to enter 
through the gates ot Israel; adoption in the city; sanctifica- 
tion in the holy oblation. The oblaticn is “‘a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle’”—literally, according to the predictions 
of Zechariah, “not made with hands”—where entrance is 
no longer by the altar at the door to.the Ark in the holy of 
holies, but through the Ark at the door to the altar in the 
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most holy place; a tabernacle where there is “boldness to 
enter into the holy place by the blood of Jesus, by the way 
which He dedicated for us, a new and living way” (Heb. x. 
19-20) ; a tabernacle of David where the Ark sits enthroned 
in the city of David, the Door and the Way: “A throne shall 
be established in mercy, and One shall sit thereon in truth, 
in the tent of David,... And the key of the house of David 
will I lay upon His shoulder; and He shall open and none 
shall shut; and He shall shut, and none shall open” (Isa. xvi. 
5; xxii. 22; Rev. iii. 7); “I will cleanse their blood that I 
have not cleansed: for the Lorp dwelleth in Zion” (Joel iii. 
ant ; 

Such high significance given to the suburbs as at once the 
bulwark and the entry of the city of God recalls the delight 
with which the Old Testament writers linger over its bounds, 
—the familiar words of the Psalmist, 


Let Mount Zion be glad, 
Let the daughters of Judah rejoice. . 
Walk about Zion and go round about her; .. . 
Mark ye well her bulwarks, .. . 
That ye may tell it to the generation following (xlviii. 11-13), 


the song which Isaiah attributes to the land of Judah, “We 
have a strong city; salvation will He appoint for walls and 
bulwarks. Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation which 
keepeth truth may enter in’ (xxvi. 1-2); the lamentation 
of Jeremiah over “the wall of the daughter of Zion” and 
her broken gates (Lam. ii. 8, 9, 18); and other passages 
dwelling on the gates and walls of the city of the King: “In 
the gates of the daughter of Zion I will rejoice in Thy salva- 
tion” (Ps. ix. 14) ; “The Lorn loveth the gates of Zion more 
than all the dwellings of Jacob” (Ps. Ixxxvii. 2); “I have 
graven thee on the palms of My hands; thy walls are con- 
tinually before Me” (Isa. xlix. 16) ; “Thy gates shall be open 
continually: . . . thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy 
gates Praise” (Isa. lx. 11, 18). 

The evidence of relation between the terumah plan and 
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other geographical prophecy is now ample to prove that 
those who have arraigned and condemned the unity of 
Scripture have done so without calling a chief witness for 
the defence; that there is throughout the Bible, in a realm 
so concrete as that of Palestinian localities, and in matters 
where the authority of its writers seemed most open to at- 
tack, a staff of Beauty and Bands whose parts may be welded 
and wielded to the confusion of its traducers. How complete 
that confusion may be our study of the city signally illus- 
trates: if it has one issue clear and unassailable, it is that 
Ezekiel could never have dissociated his city fom Mount 
Zion. Yet the modern hypothesis of Israel’s history which 
takes: Ezekiel xl.-xlviii. as a vital link—as its “key’’—con- 
fines its interest in ch. xlviii. to a totally undemonstrated 
assumption that the sanctuary was on Zion, and the city 
therefore anywhere but on its destined soil. Local habitation 
for Ezekiel’s city so-called science patently regards as in- 
covenient: sufficient airily to assume, in order to assist the 
bouleversement of the Old Testament, that the gates of Zion 
were forsaken, the graven walls forgotten. It would be in- 
credible if it were not true. Have ever common sense, com- 
mon knowledge, common sentiment so bled on the altar of 
hypothesis? Quem deus vult perdere. .. . 

Consider again the effect of an “opening of the mouth” 
for Ezekiel upon another body hostile to the true interests 
of the Bible. How is it possible that Rome is regarded by any 
custodians of Scripture as the city of destiny? The question 
of course-is rhetorical. It is possible owing to the allegorical 
system of interpretation which applies all predictions con- 
cerning Palestine solely to the Church, and reaches its apogee 
in the interpretation of Jerusalem as Rome. Nothing has 
done more from the Middle Ages onwards to inspire Jews 
with disdain for Christian understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment than this system of interpretation. It completely out- 
soars any basis it can claim in the New Testament, which 
emphasises the fidelity of fulfulment of Old Testament 
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geographical predictions.** Nothing could more decisively 
rebut the claims of Rome than the recognition of the position 
foretold for Zion. Is it not time to have pity upon her? There 
are many geographical names in this article: for how many 
could an allegorical meaning be so much as suggested? 
Allegorise Olivet, the Arabah, the Tower of Hananel, Geba, 
Rimmon, Tekoa, the Horse Gate, and the result must be 
purely arbitrary, fanciful, and individual. What mean these 
predictions then? nothing, or everything? 

Zion itself is a purely prophetic name: in the historical 
narrative of the Old Testament it is used only on two occa- 
sions, on its capture by David and on the bringing thence of 
the ark; in the narrative of the New it occurs only once, on 
the entry of the King from Olivet.** Its history consists solely 
of the residence there of the ark, and of the rejection of the 
Messiah of Whom the ark was the type. Why then the con- 
tinual dwelling on the glories of Zion, its continual associa- 
tion with the triumphant King, unless its history is still to be 
unrolled, unless in some reference transcending the abstract 
they shall call Jerusalem the throne of the Lorp, and all the 
nations shall be gathered unto it, to the name of the Lorn, 
to Jerusalem? 

The prophet who sacrificed a hard-won reputation as at- 
tractive teacher to the need of a clear-cut plan for a distant 
day, who preferred a nicety in measurements to exposition 
of their significance, was not polishing a figure of speech. 
The prophet who united Bethlehem to Zion, whose glance 
spanned six centuries before he put pen to parchment, was 
not labouring alone. Just as of old, he points in silence to a 
city; and, as of old, the makers of history must follow where 
his inspired hand bids. 


Glasgow, Scotland. C. M. Macxay. 


23 Matt. ii. 4-6; 14-15; 17-18; 23; iii. 1-3; iv. 13-15; v. 17-18 etc. 
24 2 Sam. v. 7 and 1 (Chr. xi. 5; 1 Kings viii. 1 and 2 Chr. v. 2; Matt. 
xxi. 5 and Jn. xii. 15. 


IS HARNACK’S HISTORY OF DOGMA A HISTORY 
OF HARNACK’S DOGMA? 


“Saptentia neque de re ipsa dubitare debet, neque de suis decretis, quae 
philosophi vocant dogmata, quorum nullum (sc. decretum) sine scelere 
prodi poterit”—Cicero. 

“For the time will come when they will not endure the sound doc- 
trine.”—2 Tim. iv. 7. 

“The historian has no standpoint” Harnack pronounces, 
therein revealing to us the paradoxical contradictory of his 
statement, that is, that he has a “standpoint.” For the opposi- 
tion to fixed dogma is a dogma that there can be no dogma. 
Theodore Parker’s “I don’t believe! I don’t believe!” is as 
vigorously dogmatic as Luther’s “I believe!” To believe that 
you disbelieve, to reason that you do not reason, to know that 
you do not know, is a more dangerous attitude, if even mere- 
ly psychologically speaking, when it becomes fixed, than any 
settled conviction regarding some so-called “static” or ‘‘doc- 
trinaire”’ articulus fidei ecclesiasticae. The normal and 
healthy-minded result of the Socratic maxim yv@@e ceavrdv 
was that one came to know that, relatively speaking, he did 
not know. But with Harnack this degenerates into a chronic 
affection, rather affectation, of knowing that you do not 
know. This is far more reprehensible in genuine human men- 
tality than the proposition that Socrates inveighed against, 
i.e., to not know that you do not know. This latter nescience of 
naiveté is healthy-minded, if sluggardly, and the normal result 
of disillusionment and enlightenment is to goad the sub- 
ject on to the putting forth of ingenuous efforts after more 
positive knowledge. But the Harnackian nescience of know- 
ing that you do not know, when honored by adoption as a 
philosophy of life and religion, removes the most fundamen- 
tal sanctions and incentives from religious and ethical life, 
deters progress, paralyzes effort to know, and shuts the sub- 
ject up to the vicious circle of a Carlylean “everlasting no” at- 
titude to the deeper universe. The psychological determin- 
ism of the sententious ‘‘as he thinketh in his heart so is he,” 
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can not be circumvented by supposing that not thinking at all 
is possible. The question is not “to think or not to think,’ but, ° 
that, since I think “what or how shall I think?’’ No less ines- 
capably is it a question of “what and how shall I dogmatize ?” 
and “from what ‘standpoint’ ?” rather than that of to dogma- 
tize or not to dogmatize. As a matter of fact, just as Spencer 
in his species of agnosticism outwitted his own nescience by 
enforcing home to Hegelians one of the most important pred- 
icates of sound knowledge of deity, i.e., that God is in a cer- 
tain and true sense “unknowable,” so in the agnosticism that 
Harnack as a matter of principle puts before us, we find re- 
vealed, whether consciously or unconsciously, through the op- 
eration of reason, all the potentialities and the verities of the 
unknown sphere, yet he would stoutly disavow their presence, 
at least as an existence-judgment. But whether it is formal or 
real, logical or illogical, the point purposed here is that this 
agnosticism, whichever way it be taken, is dogmatism, and 
virulent dogmatism. And when this agnosticism assumes the 
aggresive role of an anti-dogma polemic, the self-condemna- 
tion of its dogmatism is sharpened all the more. 

Since, then, the question is not that of a hypothetical and 
abstract impartiality, but that of what “standpoint” dog- 
matico-historically speaking I shall adopt and sustain, the 
next question for the doctrinal historian is “how shall I at- 
tain that standpoint?” It is certainly not by that pseudo-scien- 
tific form of projecting hypotheses after limited observation 
of some facts and then collecting some other facts regard- 
less of where they were found or to what they were previous- 
ly related, and relating them up to the hypothesis begotten of 
ulterior motives as the verification of this hypothesis, then 
carrying the total result as an inexorable principium into the 
phenomena of history of dogma as the interpretation of it. 
This is a violation of all canons of logic. But this is unequi- 
vocably the scientific origin, history, and justification of 
Harnack’s dominating principle that history of dogma is the 
history of Christian “life” in syzygy with the form and 
content of Greek philosophy, which combination results in 
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“dogma.” But such a deliberate application of inductive 
science must have some explicable governing motive. This 
in Harnack’s case turns out to be anti-supernaturalism. This, 
in turn, is based ona similar use of the logic of induction, but 
ultimately roots down to the simple fact that Harnack is a 
Ritschlian. And he is a Ritschlian because Ritschl and his 
agnostic philosophy were the furore of Germany in the past 
century. In fact, the originating impulse for Harnack’s work 
was caught professedly from Ritschl’s Entstehung der alt- 
katholischen Kirche which is eulogized as the “chief history 
of the early church.” To show now how notoriously untrue 
he is to even his Ritschlian principles of anti-mysticism, anti- 
metaphysics, and epistemology is a long but a different story. 

Positively speaking, if the ‘“‘standpoint”’ of the historian of 
dogma does not square with all of the facts to be taken into 
account, he must further right and orientate himself by ex- 
tended induction, different theorizing, and better verification 
of historic data. He must proceed on the principle of suf- 
ficient reason. If he discovers complex results he must seek 
to find the adequate particular causes and the general cause 
that brought them about. History of Dogma is not merely 
the descriptive setting forth of the succession of ecclesiastical 
credos and confessional changes; it is the explanation of the 
formulation and modification of these by the most rationally 
satisfying adduction of producing causes and formative 
events, e.g., those of the Scripture. We assume on the part of 
the historian a fair, candid, unprejudiced type of mind; and 
on the part of these historical events we presuppose some ade- 
quate, sufficient, underlying ratio, some discoverable system- 
atic and determinative connection. The genesis and develop- 
ment of dogma and its modification and variation must have 
some explicable cause which the historian of dogma must 
penetrate as part of his task. In commensurate proportion 
with the zeal, industry, and candor exercised will the his- 
torian be successful, and true to these underlying facts and 
principles which lie back of the phenomena of doctrinal 
Christianity. In the same degree as the historian of dogma is 
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faithful to the facts and principles he finds there objectively, 
just in that degree is he bound to have a “standpoint.” But it ~ 
is a standpoint determined, .not subjectively nor a-priorily, 
but by the coercion and imperative of those intrinsic data and 
factors which we do not create and over which we have no 
power. 

If we establish it, then, that the historian’s individual stand- 
point is to be that of his subject-matter, a datum of his object 
of study, it obviously follows that just as far as he lets his 
subject speak out for itself, just so far will he obtain the 
correct standpoint. In the case of Christianity, this standpoint 
is found at the head of the dogmatico-historical stream, and 
those crystal pure principles flowing forth from the fount 
determine the character of the stream, and in spite of 
the many corrupt inundations of alien cross-currents, pre- 
serve its main currents unpolluted. But to understand the 
character of this tortuous stream we must get into the main 
current of principles. These fount principles, essentially 
stated, are supernaturalism and redemption. Further exam- 
ination into these will reveal constructed around them a sys- 
tem which is so logically concatenated and organically inter- 
related in all its parts, that to sacrifice or minimize one of 
these parts is to sacrifice or jeopardize the whole. If it is, 
then, a whole Christianity, a complete system that we are led 
to believe in, then the study of the history of doctrine can 
not be engaged in from the angle of a partial, emasculated 
or eviscerated Christianity. We can not, as we thread our 
way, become lost, or misled from this whole Christianity be- 
fore us, by the insistent incursions of attractive but partial 
and false doctrines. These can not become an object of inves- 
tigation merely in and for themselves. We would obscure the 
forest by its trees, and miss the inner teleological motif of the 
history of doctrine. Each new dogma or change in formula- 
tion must be viewed with interest as, and only as, an improve- 
ment upon, or departure from, the whole system of Christi- 
anity. Christianity in its entirety must be our paramount and 
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dominating interest as we review the many and diverse efforts 
at its reshapement. 

When pursued in this spirit and with this motive, or, if 
you will, “standpoint,” the study of the History of Dogma 
lays hold upon us, it “finds us,” as Coleridge puts it, and con- 
firms our faith in the finality of the revealed Christian verities. 
Even more, it constitutes almost an indefeasible apologetic 
by virtue of the traditional authority and prescriptive right of 
the dogma that survives the vicissitudes of the centuries. As 
W. G. T. Shedd finely puts it: “It is a common remark that a 
powerful statement is a powerful argument. This is true of 
the dogmas of Christianity. But there is no statement of 
revealed truth more clear, more convincing than that which 
obtains in the gradual and sequacious constructions of the 
Church from century to century. Let any one trace the course 
of thinking by the theological mind, upon the doctrine of the 
Trinity, for example, and perceive how link follows link, 
by necessary consequence; how the objections of the heretic 
or the latitudinarian only elicit a more exhaustive and at the 
same time a more guarded statement, which carries the 
Church still nearer to the substance of revelation, and the 
heart of mystery; how, in short, the Trinitarian dogma, like 
the Christian life itself, as described by the apostle, ‘being 
fitly joined together and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, maketh increase unto the edifying of itself’ into a 
grand architectural structure—let this process from begin- 
ning to end, pass before a thinking and logical mind, and it 
will be difficult for it to resist the conviction that here is 
science, here is self-consistent and absolute truth. It cannot 
be that the earnest reflection of all the Christian centuries 
should thus have spent itself upon a fiction and figment. This 
symbol in which this thinking embodied itself must be the 
exponent of reality. Such is the impression made, and such 
is the unavoidable inference.” Because Christianity, when 
completely and honestly exhibited is its own best defense, 
the plenitude of its convincing power is not to be limited by 
denying it the right to speak out. 
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But this is precisely what is done by three fourths of the 
historians of dogma. There is prevalent among them a cer- 
tain type of indiscriminating impartiality which would admit 
a perverted or an incomplete Christianity before the tribunal 
of Truth side by side, as a peer, with a historically matured 
and complete formulation of Christianity. If it is an absolute 
Christianity whose historical formulations are dealt with, 
then one confession is not as good as another. That symbol 
or confession which is the closest approximation to represent- 
ing the truth of Christianity can always be singled out clearly, 
and this must, in due respect to the task of the historian, and 
to the truth of Scriptures, be given its rightful recognition, 
not as “divine,” but as reasonably authoritative. R. Seeberg’s 
method, for example, really reduces itself to a pseudo-science 
which is engaged in the mere intellectual pursuit of descrip- 
tively recording bare facts. But the confessional relativism of 
Seeberg is less nocuous than that of Harnack, for it is more 
within the limits of supernatural Christianity ; while for Har- 
nack all dogma is relative because of his naturalistic bias. 

A comparison of the various periodizations of History of 
Dogma by representative historians of dogma and the rela- 
tive distribution of emphases within these, will strikingly in- 
dicate not only the necessity of having a “‘standpoint,” but of 
having an absolutely correct one. 

With his concept of the dialectic process of the “Idea” 
through history, Baur says, “As the Spirit throughout the 
whole of its development in time proceeds onwards from ob- 
jectivity to subjectivity and from subjectivity to objectivity 
in order to raise itself by means of the various tendencies 
by which its inner development is wrought out, from the un- 
reflectiveness of natural being to true spiritual freedom, so 
the history of Christian dogma in general, and of each in- 
dividual dogma in particular, divides into various periods 
according as the tendency to objectivity or that to subjectivity 
is prevailing, or both in the higher unity of the notion 
include and interpenetrate each other.” Hence the periods 
are: (1) The Apostolic period to Protestantism, or the ob- 
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jective period, (2) Luther and Kant, or the subjective period, 
(3) Kant to the present, or the return to objectivity. Seeberg 
simply gives: (1) The Ancient Church, and its construction 
of dogma, (2) The preservation, transformation and de- 
velopment of dogma in the Middle Ages, (3) Development 
through the Reformation, and the opposing crystallization of 
dogma in the Roman Catholic Church. Influenced by the con- 
ception of a “modern positive theology” which is “objec- 
tive,” “scientific,” and concessive to the culture and scientific 
method of modernism, (in fine, a revival of the old “Mediating 
Theology’’), he professes to do no explicit preferring of par- 
ticular periods or dogmas. But this is certainly involved when 
he arbitrarily ends History of Dogma with the Formula of 
Concord, and Council of Dort instead of the Westminster 
Assembly. He does this on the basis of a distinction drawn 
between the History of Theology and the History of Dogma, 
the latter ending, he conceives, with the Canons of Dort; 
and the former, which has no place in the History of Dogma, 
extending from Dort to the present. This is surely carrying 
a distinction too far, and it rests upon the subjective bias 
that he so decries. 

Next, Harnack appears in polemic array with his self-con- 
stituted idea of dogma and its origin, and proceeds to com- 
bat even this meagre idea of the limits of the History of Dog- 
ma with the threatening weapon of a still more parsimonious 
conception of its limits.* “To present in detail a narration of 
events until the time of the Formula Concordiae and the 
Decrees of Dort, and then suddenly to drop the subject, I con- 
sider a serious error in so much as countenance is thereby 
given to the prejudiced opinion that the dogmatic structures 
framed by the Church of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century constituted the classical completion of the movement 
whereas they can only be regarded as points of transition.” 
Hence Harnack would end the History of Dogma with the 
final form of Romanism, treating Socinianism, and only ina 
general way Luther’s and the Reformers’ Christianity. This 


1 History of Dogma, vol.. III, p. 385. 
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is done because the “entirely conservative attitude of the 
Reformation toward ancient dogma belongs not to the orig- 
inal establishment (i.e. of dogma) but to history.”? This “an- 
cient dogma” is not so much an exact formulation of Scrip- 
tural truth as “the work of the Greek spirit on the soil of the 
Gospel,” “in both its conception and its development.” Hence 
it can easily be seen how dogma by this definition of it be- 
came exhausted so early. Thomasius makes the Lutheran 
Confessions the goal of History of Dogma. 

Kruger,’ like Seeberg, will have no ecclesiastical interpre- 
tation of History of Dogma, and, like the early pietists and 
rationalists, would distinguish between the form and the 
content, depreciating the former as speculative, fallible, and 
non-essential. The sole requisite is a faith in Jesus as the Son 
of God, and the only dogma is that of Christ’s person and 
work as they lie before us in the Gospels. This view consti- 
tutes a good countercheck to Harnack’s for it posits the suf- 
ficient basis for History of Dogma, viz., faith in Jesus Christ 
as God (as opposed to Harnack), but fails to draw the con- 
structive implications of this out into dogmatic form—a po- 
sition which is less logical, however, than Harnack’s. 

Finally, the Roman Catholic Church, properly speaking, 
has no genuine History of Dogma, for the dogmas, if not 
static per se are formed and modified arbitrarily by the Pope, 
whose infallibility in the interpretation of the Scriptures 
renders all changes serenely static and unprogressive com- 
pared with the, as it were, secular dogmas of Protestantism, 
which suffer the adventitious assaults, perversions and re- 
constructions of the fallible and fluctuating human opinion. 
However Cardinal Newman’s theory—rejected by most ju- 
dicious Papists—advocated a species of evolutionisin that 
did allow for new doctrines from inspired men, provided 
that they have a certain defined relation to the original in- 
spired doctrines of the Church. 


2 History of Dogma, vol. III, p. 584. 
8 Vide his Was heisst und zu welchem Ende studiert man Dogmen- 
geschichte? 
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Amidst all this arbitrary periodizing and disregard of the 
Reformation and Post-Reformation development of doc- 
trine, it is indeed refreshing to hark back to the ingenuous 
Cunningham, who in no uncertain terms enunciates his 7rod 
o7@: “the manifestation of the Son of God in the flesh, and 
the completion of the series of God’s supernatural revelations 
to men, through the instrumentality of his immediate fol- 
lowers, form the crown and center of the whole scheme of 
God’s dealings with mankind, with areference to which every- 
thing posterior or prior to that great era ought to be contem- 
plated.’* Hence follows the true conception of the purpose 
of the historian of dogma: “The most valuable object which 
the student of historical and polemical theology can aim at is 
to endeavor to trace by a survey of controversial discussions, 
how far God’s completed Revelation of His will was rightly 
used by the Church for guiding to a correct knowledge and 
application of divine truth, and how far it was perverted and 
misapplied.” With this “standpoint” in mind we now wel- 
come the following evaluation: “With reference to this ob- 
ject there can be no doubt that the most important period 
in the history of the Church is the Reformation from Popery, 
and the period intervening between that era and the present 
day. And the reason of this is, that at and since the Refor- 
mation, every topic in Christian theology and indeed every 
branch of theological literature has been discussed and cul- 
tivated with much greater ability and learning, or at least in 
a more rational, systematic, and satisfactory way, than dur- 
ing the whole previous period of the Church’s history.” “The 
Fathers and Schoolmen are mere children compared with the 
Reformers and great Protestant divines of the seventeenth 
century.” “On the ground of this general truth, it is of much 
greater importance for all the proper ends of historical the- 
ology or the history of doctrines, to survey and investigate 
the history of theological literature and discussion during the 
last three than during the preceding fourteen centuries.” Thus 
we have a reversal of the Harnackian-Seebergian distribu- 


4 Historical Theology, vol. I, p. 5. 
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tion of emphasis, resting, as it does upon a too deep accentua- 
tion of the difference between the “history of theology” and 
the “history of doctrine.” But the theological world is still in 
need of a History of Dogma that observes and develops Cun- 
ningham’s distribution of emphasis on the last four centuries, 
which is to say that the desideratum is a work that is a real 
(in the sense of complete) history, and deals with real doc- 
trine. 

With this preliminary insight into the nature of the dis- 
cipline History of Dogma, and into the tremendous deter- 
minative significance of the “standpoint” adopted, we can 
view the trustworthiness of Harnack as a historian of dogma. 

Before venturing a critique of this work, several ideal 
prerequisites must be first laid down. The properly conceived 
office of the historian of dogma requires that he be as much, 
if not more, of a dogmatician than a historian. With Harnack 
the reverse is the case. Whether we place History of Dogma 
with Kuyper in the “dogmatological” group (diathetische 
vakken) or with Rabiger and others in the Church History 
rubric, its function as ancillary, and organically contributory 
to systematic theology is inalienable. 

Not only must he be more of a dogmatician than a his- 
torian, but as such he must (1) have a thorough grasp of 
all the organically related disciplines of the theological en- 
cyclopedia. Of no other person is the requirement of breadth 
and versatility of knowledge more exacting than for him who 
deals with the facts of this regina scientiarwm, systematic 
theology. To be a theologian he must be more than a theo- 
logian, “thoroughly furnished” in those isagogical disciplines 
which make sure the substructure of 70 Adyua. (2) This 
knowledge must be as sound, as intellectually, morally and 
religiously certified, and as well-founded, as it is extensive.® 

It becomes now a matter of importance to discuss the de- 
ficiency of Harnack’s undertaking, first, by considering his 
errancy in these two above-stated prerequisites. The positions 


5 Even Loofs says, “the historian of dogma must base himself upon 
the most assured results of N.T. criticism, exegesis, and theology.” 
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assumed in the respective disciplines of this hierarchy of the- 
ology must be taken into account in the formation of our 
opinion of Harnack’s trustworthiness in the work at hand. 
Indeed, it becomes possible to forecast his general trust- 
worthiness as a historian of dogma from a most cursory sur- 
vey of the positions he adopts upon the most elementary prin- 
ciples and disciplines underlying the theological encyclo- 
pedia. After a consideration of this more or less a priori 
mode of determining Harnack’s trustworthiness, we will pro- 
ceed to the concrete mode of the elaboration of his principles 
in the history of dogma itself, particularly scrutinizing the 
legitimacy of this method. 

Before discussion of his viewpoint in natural religion a 
general insight into his system and his method is necessary. 
Harnack’s method, because of the fact that he decries all 
system which suggests anything a priori, is most difficult to 
grasp at many points. Of course it is Ritschlian. And rad- 
ically so! But who knows precisely what Ritschlianism is? If 
there be such a one he knows more than Ritschl himself. 
Further, while he is a Ritschlian, Harnack professes marked 
differences to exist between himself and his master. 

Harnack’s attitude appears at one time to be but a com- 
mendable modesty, restraint, and candor in dealing with mat- 
ters that are, and will remain essentially as mysteries. At an- 
other time it appears as an arbitrary carrying into execution 
of some a priori inflexible postulate, as that of an anti-meta- 
physic. 

The most succinct and general statement of his method 
might be that it aims to make the indefinite definite and the 
uncertain certain in the theological and metaphysical sphere. 
His method in doing so is to make as many tentative assump- 
tions of truth as possible and to continuously verify these by 
practice, and by experience as it progresses. Hence we might 
possibly, considering him as an incarnation of his principles, 
explain how Harnack appears to grow, or conversely to adopt 
logical contradictories of his previous positions often even in 
the course of his own work. This is the case as we will see, 
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particularly with his joining together Christ and His Gospel 
which he, in an earlier place, had sundered: also with his 
giving more positive interpretations in his later volumes. 
Smith® strikingly makes out a case of what he calls “double- 
consciousness” in Harnack as he appears in his Chronologie, 
—There are two Harnacks, one speaking in the preface, and 
one reasoning in the volume itself; and these two in no wise 
resemble each other. . . . The complete case offers one 
of the most striking examples of double consciousness to be 
found in all literature.” It is often a matter of serious query 
whether Harnack does have a definite system (as he claims) 
and if so, whether, after we have belabored ourselves to grasp 
it, we will not find it an evanescent illusion, and discover 
that after all what we had grasped at were not realities but 
appearances, and that in the meantime the author had again 
shifted to other ground. Harnack’s attribute is that of his 
philosophy (rather, as Fichte would say, his philosophy re- 
flects his attributes) 7.e. a changeability that requires the vigi- 
lance of an Argus-eyed critic to keep him mentally localized. 

Further, Harnack, by refusing to be “drawn out,” and to 
take a “‘standpoint,” assumes an illegitimate prerogative for 
a theologian and a historian. He marks himself out as a 
free-lance in thinking, who, in committing himself always 
leaves the Jesuitical margin of mental reserve and the right 
to retract or even contradict. This is not fair play. This is to 
retrogress to Greek sophistry and is not an attitude or method 
worthy of the task, not to say the right, of approaching and 
handling the eternal verities of Td Acypa, It is, even when 
positively viewed, the attitude of a beginner in philosophy, 
who strives in Cartesian manner to secure his orientation by 
universal skepticism before advancing to a positive and per- 
manent philosophical position. Beyond this experimental stage 
our historian gives little evidence of having progressed. He 
remains struggling with the ctovyeta Tod Koopmod, “ever learn- 
img, but never able to come to a knowledge of the truth.” 


6 Vide art. “Harnack versus Harnack,” in the New World, vol. VII. 
7 Vide A. T. Swing in Bib. Sac., vol. XLV. 
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Paul Gloatz admirably states the matter, “Die Harnacksche 
Geschichtsauffassung setgt nicht bloss jenem (i.e. Baur’s) 
konstruktiven Ideahsmus, sondern allem Erkennen, mit allen 
moglichen Mitteln, bald den idealistischen Kants, bald den 
empiristischen Humes operirend, die Skepsis entgegen und 
kommt so gar nicht aus dem Subjectiven heraus zu einer er- 
kennbaren objectiven Wahrheit.”® 

If the Christian Church had united itself with Pyrrhonic 
skepticism, and, as Gassendi thought possible, with the Epi- 
curean philosophy of life, the Christian dogma would have 
had more grace before the tribunal of Harnack’s empiric 
judgment. In fact, if Harnack’s ideas and method were trans- 
lated into the Hellenic equivalents, we should see him a 
cultured skeptic or sophist of the relativistic Pyrrhonian 
school, and on the other hand a devotee of Epicurus, or, a 
Eudaemonist who would worship the gods on Mt. Parnassus 
as ideals of the blessedness of salvation. He would find deep 
affinities with the atomistic school of Democritus, and would 
be still more deeply en rapport with Tots pedvtas (as Plato 
styled them), or with the Heraclitans who held “ 071 wdvra 
xopel cal ovdév wéver. With his notions of cosmic flux, and the 
relativity of knowledge? Harnack is but a nineteenth century 
Greek philosopher. Or, in recent philosophic terminology, 
Harnack is a thoroughgoing “pragmatist,’ especially of 
Schiller’s “vitalistic’ type, with a “means” and “end”’ atti- 
tude in the investigation of the “values” of historic religion 
and doctrine. In short, Harnack’s method is that of a skeptic 
or of a relativist in epistemology and metaphysics; of a hed- 
onist in ethics; of an agnostic in religion; of a Pelagian in an- 
thropology. 

In pursuance of the above stated purpose, it is necessary to 
give attention to the most elementary yet most fundamental 
principles and disciplines which form the outposts of the 
theological citadel, 7.e. those of fundamental apologetics, or 


8Lemme’s Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 
9 Cf. expressions like “our wavering knowledge of nature and history,” 
(Der Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte, p. 2). 
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rational theology so-called, with the appertaining elements 
of science of religion (psychology) and philosophy of re- 
ligion, (theism, metaphysics, epistemology, etc.). In fact it is 
impossible to consider Harnack’s learned work from any 
other position than that of a psychology and philosophy of 
natural religion. It is here that we may discover the root of 
Harnack’s errancy, particularly his distorted notion of dog- 
ma. 

First, as to epistemology. The constant and even hackneyed 
use of the term “impression” betrays the ultra-empiricism of 
the method. Harnack proceeds from what we experience to 
what this experience implies; and from the “impression,’’ he 
analyzes its contents and makes this the basis for further 
search for realities.*? This recalls the Lockian philosophy 
with its “nihil in intellectu quod non primum in sensu 
fuerat’; its derivation of all valid knowledge from the com- 
position of sensations into percepts, ideas, reflective images, 
etc. ; its virtual denial of a “substrate” underlying phenomena. 
Or, better still, it is a recrudescence of the more explicit Kan- 
tian agnosticism. In either case it is a thoroughgoing appli- 
cation of the empirical method. If Harnack assumes at the 
start that knowledge is educed from an “impression” solely, 
we shall not expect to find the characterizing met-empirical 
or ontological elements that make Jesus the Son of God, nor 
that render possible the being and attributes of God himself. 

Secondly, as to the concept of general religion, it is ap- 
parent (1) that what is proffered us purporting to be Chris- 
tian religion is reducible to natural religion; (2) that even 
as a natural religion it will not suffice. We call to witness such 
statements as follows, “Of the vigorous Christian piety of the 
earliest period and of every period, it may be said that it no 
less feels the impulse to think against reason than with rea- 
son,”’** and more definitely, “the Gospel provides room for 
knowledge only in so far as it is a state of feeling and course 
of action, that is, a definite form of life.” Again, “we know 


10 Vide sub “Resurrection” in the History of Dogma. 
11 History of Dogma, vol. I, p. 18, note I. 
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im part, not a part.” This is to say that Harnack discounts 
the factors of reason and knowledge that must irrepressibly 
come into play in the determination of natural religion. Even 
the most libertarian mode of religious thought defines re- 
ligion as the reviewing of the subjective life and experience 
in relation to universals, or to the totality of things (i.e. in- 
volves the objective validity of the conceptual aspect of rea- 
son as opposed to his dictum “‘we know in part, not a part’). 
This sufficiency of Gospel knowledge only for a “course of 
action” recalls Mansel’s ideas of the Gospel truths, especially 
that of God, being valid only in so far as they have “regula- 
tive’ value. Now, disregarding the difference in quality, the 
higher orders of the animal species may have the same sort of 
religion if it is to be the mere “state of feeling,” “form of 
life,’ or “course of action.” A generalized concept of deity, 
a rational idea, an intellectually formed notion, with which 
the “states of feeling,” ‘form of life,” and “course of action” 
are closely associated are indispensable to any form of general 
religion if it is to be above the animal order. It is just this 
that differentiates man from this order—his intellect. Again, 
a “state of feeling,” “form of life’ and “course of action”’ 
are the result of some perception, or act of cognition, some 
object of conscious knowledge. To posit a feeling without an 
adequate correspondent object or cause of this feeling, is a 
psychological hysteron proteron. We feel because we think 
and perceive, not think and perceive after we feel. Just as 
for Kant sensations without the forms of perception were 
blind, so a fortiori, feelings, action, life, without the adequate 
mental forms, or general notions or simply, without the the- 
istic concept, have not the “value” for religion that Harnack 
desires: in fact they are non-religious in import. Now to a 
certain limited extent, Harnack admits the priority of the in- 
tellect, even in the terms “form of life’ and “course of 
action.” He even remarks, strange to say, that “‘the intellec- 
tual element . . . belongs to the essence of the thing in 
itself inasmuch as this not only awakens feeling, but has a 
quite definite content which determines and should determine 
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the feeling.” The positiveness in the assertion of the objective 
reference of the intellectual element so plainly seen here, per- 
haps may be explained by the fact that Harnack is attacking 
the merely symbolical view of dogma held by Sabatier, in the 
context; and perhaps because Harnack’s epistemology ““‘blow- 
eth where it listeth” ! But Harnack’s absolute disavowal of the 
a priori structure of the universe and of an Absolute Cause 
over proximate causes, of any ultra-phenomenal substance, 
renders this ‘‘state of feeling’ and “‘course of action” prac- 
tically blind, misdirected, and without justifying raison 
d’étre, unless it be feeling for feeling’s sake, and “action” and 
“life” for “action’s” and “life’s” sake.” 

Into this cul de sac have all those noble, inspiring feelings 
of genuine generic religion come—worship, adoration, con- 
trition, humility, and sense of dependence. They are futilely 
directed “to an unknown god,” hence they can only exist for 
the ignoble reflex pleasure or utilitarian “values” they return 
to consciousness in the final event. | 

Let us hear Harnack’s pronunciamento on natural religious 
faith (which is equivalent to Christian faith) as a concrete 
example: ‘‘Faith is assuredly propagated by the testimony of 
faith, but dogma is not itself that testimony.” We have here 
the essence of faith as it appears under the treatment of ‘“‘mir- 
. acles.” A faith that rests upon historic testimony, Harnack 
conceives, is no faith at all, for it involves the contradictory 
element of intellect. “Faith is propagated by its own testi- 
mony.’ That is, faith is a parasite on itself; grows from it- 
self. Thus we have an infinite regressus. Faith is not based on 
intellectual testimony, but on its own. But what does its own 


12 Harnack has a stout faith, he avers, in “supra-mundane life,” but 
because the has not defined “life,” we are as ignorant as ever. Is it meta- 
physical or not? Ex hypothesi, it should not be. In either event, he arro- 
gates to himself the right to call the vague abstraction “God.” This being 
is not, however, any better than Kant’s abstraction posited in the 
noumenal world as a postulate of the moral consciousness. Only with 
Harnack, God is a postulate of the aesthetic nature as well. If Harnack 
did not possess a strong ethical and emotional nature, God virtually 
would not exist for him. 
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testimony rest upon? The reply must be, ‘its own,’ etc. ad in- 
finitum. But faith must make its postulated progress on some 
intelligible psychological basis; in Harnack’s case this is vir- 
tually a feeling of faith which progresses by a sort of a re- 
flexive corroboration and reinforcement of added increments 
of feeling; and the accumulation of this feeling may be so 
momentous as finally to reach some very high reality, such as 
Christ’s “supramundane life,” or his possession of super- 
natural power. What is fostered by feeling is augmented by 
the “will to believe.” Harnack trusts in trust, and has faith in 
faith to bring him finally out of his empirical doubts into 
reality and certainty, a vicious circle from which, it seems, 
he never escapes. It is a foreclosed question that the reality 
which Harnack reaches by this fruitless method, will logically 
be that “partial” knowledge which he so. advocates. 

Harnack’s theistic concept, because it does not include the 
divine immanence, is virtually deistic, and Unitarian in its 
insistence on the characteristic Unitarian descriptions of, and 
ascriptions to, deity. Harnack’s descriptions often adumbrate 
Matthew Arnold’s abstract conception of God as “the power 
that makes for righteousness,” if they are not identical with 
it. This is seen in that “the reverence for persons, the inner 
bowing before the manifestation of moral power and good- 
ness is the root of all true religion.”” We note that this “moral 
power and goodness” is not infinite moral power or goodness; 
it is equated with “reverence for persons.” This is certainly 
anthropomorphism in malam partem, or the worship of hy- 
postatized human traits, a Carlylean idealization of personali- 
ty and its attributes. On the basis of this expression, Harnack 
gives the palm to the “hero-worship” theory of religion. In- 
deed the whole attitude of receiving, and judging by the “im- 
pression” which a personality makes, with the simultaneous 
suspension of intellectual processes for mere “faith,” 1.e. 
almost credulity, is tantamount to the wonderment, over-awe, 
simplicity, credulity, and the non-critical atittude that would 
attend the hero-worship of the mighty Thor or Odin for ex- 
ample. 
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We must let Harnack himself summarize his religion for 
us. Besides this “inner bowing” before the “manifestation 
of moral power and goodness” we find the following: “I 
know only of a religion that is mystically experienced by us, 
and receives its confirmation not from the course of nature, 
but from conscience and history.’’ These two elements that 
are differentiated are not distinguished: they are really con- 
terminous. Harnack not only reduces his religion down to a 
naturalism, but to a pectoralism that brooks no consistency 
with Ritschl’s “Anti-mysticismus.” 

It is to be expected of the historian of dogma that he have 
the right idea of history. He must distinguish the history of 
the kingdom from the history of the world, for it is only in 
the former that we are to find the looked for doctrinal-.ex- 
pression. But we find the following: “The universal and 
supernatural character of Christianity imposes upon its ad- 
herents the duty of finding a statement of it that will not be 
impaired by our wavering knowledge of nature and history,” 
before the theories of which it must maintain itself. “But the 
problem . . . has no absolute solution since all knowledge 
is relative.” “History teaches, and every thinking Christian 
testifies that the problem does not come to its solution.’’** It is 
evident that Harnack is lost out on the dim periphery of the 
confines of his subject. For it is presupposed in any one who 
approaches the sanctum sanctorum of dogma, that he not only 
holds to the possibility and validity of dogma, but that he has 
passed the outer courts of the “theory of nature” (or “funda- 
mental apologetics”), and “theory of history” (already pre- 
supposed in Church History). Instead of being prepared for 
that special department of theology (or of Church History), 
1.e., History of Doctrine, with its definite and specialized in- 
vestigation, we find Harnack trammeled by inadequate no- 
tions of these most general introductory studies. 

Harnack’s idea of history is perceived not only from the 
fact that “all knowledge is relative,” but that “in history all 
absolute judgments are impossible. This truth . . . is in- 


13 Outlines, p. 2. 
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contestable. History can only show how things have been: 
and even where we can throw light on the past, and under- 
stand and cricitise it, we must not presume to think that by 
any process of abstraction absolute judgments as to the value 
to be assigned to past events can be obtained from the results 
of a purely historical survey. Such judgments are the creation 
of feeling and will solely; they are a subjective act.” 

Such canons of the study of history and Christian history 
are created purposely to overthrow divine government and 
divine teleology, and all ultra-empirical forces that might de- 
termine the course of history in a manner prejudicial and 
inimical to the sovereign “feeling” and “will” of man. But 
it is the intellect, the reason, that leads struggling humanity 
up and out from the mystifications created by its own internal 
feelings, and beyond the blind instinct of the struggling 
“will,” “will to live,” and “will to power” of Schopenhauer, to 
the reality of divine existence. But Harnack would rather not 
find God to be where and what he really is, hence he cuts off the 
golden thread that leads from the finite to the Infinite, from 
the a posteriori to the a priori, and in the blind, unintelligent 
solipsism of feeling and will he would find the judgments, not 
the absolute judgments, of history. History is not to be en- 
visaged sub specie aeternitatis, but from the viewpoint of the 
emotional and voluntative “value judgment” of the human 
ego. With this inversion of historic fact by human feeling, 
and by the imperial will, history and its motif, its final 
and proximate causes in particular, are translated from the 
intelligible to the pleasurable, from wholes into parts, and 
judged from the point of view not of stern universal reality 
but from the majesty of human naiveté and dilettanteism, the 
human desire and feeling shaping all empirical facts, forces, 
and laws into what is deemed a “‘value-judgment,” a species 
of cultured self-indulgence, that disregards the squaring of 
“values” and desiderata with objective actualities. This is not 
History! 

Lest this be too peremptory a judgment let Harnack speak 
expressly for himself, as in his Christiamity and History. It is 
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plain here that history is not, for him, the inner logic or the 
dialectic movement of the “Weltgeist” sweeping determinist- 
ically through the spirits of the leading heroes of the Church: 
much less is it the progressive action of the laws and forces 
of a “pre-established harmony” of the universe, with some 
deus ex machina or absentee proprietor touching it off as the 
Prime Mover. Nor is history the mere concursus of imper- 
sonal laws and forces, be they economical, social, physical, or 
biological. Nor yet is it the unrolling in space and time of the 
predestinarian decrees of Him who is the Alpha and the 
Omega of the cosmic creation. No! For all is “relative”; 
and, as with the ancient Greeks, 7avta pet. Positively, Har- 
nack makes “personality” and “development” the great thing. 
But what is it that develops? Certainly not any logical truth 
objectively valid (e.g. Christian Doctrines), we are told. No! 
Only some intangible reality—we do not know what to call 
it, for ex hypothesi there is to be no metaphysic. At least 
there is something there of supernal ‘‘value’; we may call 
this “life” or “personality” or what; it is something that 
cannot be dogmatized upon, we know that. For “we know im 
part, not a part.” The seeker after “absolute judgments” or 
a determinative principium of secular history will search in 
vain—taking our Ritschlian in his most positive, constructive 
moods—for his criteria.** Even as Ritschl’s so Harnack’s 
outlook upon both religion, theology, and history is as ego- 
centric as the Ptolemaic astronomy was geocentric. 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er; 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb—Muton. 

One of Harnack’s crucial difficulties is the question of the 
relation of science to revelation. 

There are two extremes possible in the determination of 
the relation of reason and revelation: (1) to maintain a 
Scriptural dogma in happy isolation from, and unconcern 
with, or in actual opposition to, scientific hypothesis; or, con- 


14A, T. Swing, Harnack’s spiritual disciple, all too innocently says, 
“One seeks in vain for scientific statements as to the historical founda- 
tion stones upon which he stands” (v. Bib. Sac., 54:155). 
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versely, (2) to uphold with unyielding trenchancy a scientific 
hypothesis in its real or conceived opposition to dogma, insist- 
ing that there is no dogma. In resolving the apparent antino- 
mies in the problem of this relationship, we may further dis- 
tinguish two types of positions or two methods; (1) that of 
the individual learned in science and theology, holding with 
inflexible conviction both to certain hypotheses and to dogma; 
many great naturalists and divines have been able to hold in 
the one hand the hypotheses of science, and in the other, the 
sternest creed, with the two in apparent contradiction, recog- 
nizing that they knew “in part,” and trusting to the aeon of 
the final knowing in the whole to piece together that which 
when conceived in part seemed contradictory. This attitude 
often expresses a certain courage of conviction, and is neither 
necessarily unwise nor ignoble, for finite minds can not dedi- 
cate themselves to the requisite research into all the problems 
of both the philosophical and theological encyclopedia to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion concerning the precise re- 
lation of hypothesis and dogma. Pure faith in the ultimate 
unity of apparent antinomies is sometimes necessary ; we must 
say with Tertullian often, “Credo quaimpossibile.”’ Concrete- 
ly, probably the majority of men content themselves with this 
method, whether wittingly or not. (2) But this method is not 
philosophical. The passion for knowledge should inspire men 
to move out from this which, ina certain measure, isa Romish 
fides implicita, into a possible or conceivable adjustment of 
hypothesis and dogma. Here is where the ethical element enters 
dogma. This attitude or method recognizes that this world is 
not only a wniverse (as does method 1), but a cosmos, Kéopos 
1.e., it has a rationale in its origin, developments, and destiny 
which science must help to penetrate, but which Harnack is 
very reluctant to even postulate. It recognizes also that the 
Baconian world of sense-perception (or the “phenomenal”’ 
world) is not only one with the world given by the categories 
of abstract reason (or “noumenal” world) and with the data of 
revelation, but that this nether world of science is continually 
making advances in knowledge, and that these advances im- 
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pinge upon certain dogmas of revelation, more particularly, 
e.g., the creation of man, the creation and goal of the world, 
conversion (in relation to psychology), and anthropological 
facts. As this universe has a postulable and ultimate harmony 
and unity, as opposed to Harnack, the knowledge-seeking 
mind should seek to adjust the so-called “‘static’’ world of 
revelation with the progressive discoveries of the world of 
sense-perception of science. Yet, notwithstanding, as the 
primacy belongs to the stable and assured truths of revelation, 
the converse must rather obtain. Where science appears to 
conflict with dogma, science on her part must ascertain 
whether it is a certified fact or an-unverified theory that is the 
casus belli. Theology must reciprocate by distinguishing that 
which is essential and inamissable to itself, and that which 
is accidental and which may be conceded to a plausible scien- 
tific theory. This mutual definition on both sides is indis- 
pensable to mutual understanding. Hypothesis and dogma are 
not intended by the Creator to be antinomic but should and 
shall “lie down together.” 

The faith of modernism, e.g., as seen in Schleiermacher’s 
“Glaubenslehre,” the ‘“Religionsgeschichtlicheschule,”’ “Sym- 
bolo-Fideisme,”’ and Ritschlianism, quails before the appar- 
ent difficulties existing between hypothesis and dogma; to 
escape them they throw dogma by the board and wed the 
mollifying “‘science” and culture of the present. They turn 
from the demand of normal mentality and religious con- 
science to make a rapprochement between science and dog- 
ma, and seek therefor a dogmatism of science which is de- 
lusively conceived to be an escape from “dogma,” by which 
they understand an intellectual imposition, or a dictum of an 
arbitrary external authority, or what is expressed in the term 
“dogmatism.” Accepting this sense of the term “dogma,” 
which they impose, this procedure then is only the escaping 
from one dogma to fall subject to another. If dogma is dog- 
matism, none the less is hypothesis. They should normally 
both be correspondent with truth, but when they miss the 
mark and are arbitrarily imposed as mere yvopmy, opinio, sen- 
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tentia, by scientist or theologian, they become unmitigated 
dogmatism. 

Another position common today is that of those who urge 
confession of only the dogmas of an “essential” Christianity. 
These are indeed the dogmas of “totius ecclesiae stantis et 
cadentis (Luther). But the question is not one of theological 
parsimony, but of maintaining logical consistency with a 
principium already established and accepted. It is likewise a 
question of symmetry of belief. It is a question of safety; the 
solidarity of the whole structure is jeopardized in proportion 
to the extent each block and support of so-called “non-essen- 
tials” is removed. If faith is considered as burdened with the 
whole of dogmatic Christianity, it is tried all the more by the 
demand for credence in a fractionalized Christianity. The 
complete system of dogmas corresponding to a complete, 1.e., 
symmetrical, revelation, is vitally necessary, as has been well 
expressed, ““ut omnes sciant, non solum quid tenere et sequi, 
sed etiam quid vitare et fugere, debeant.” 

Finally, a position might be named as that of the accept- 
ance of the whole of revelation, but rejection of various dog- 
mas as inaccurate and misrepresentative of the truth content 
of Scripture. This is the prerogative of individual judgment, 
with the testimonium internum Spiritus Sancti, if it conceives 
it possible to improve the Christian heritage thoughtfully 
forged in the heat of nineteen centuries of trial, conflict, and 
error. 

But Harnack appears to fit exactly into neither of the 
above rubrics. He professes to be biblical and also appreci- 
ative of some dogmas. Yet he holds that “science has raised 
itself “above”? dogmas,” and that any dogma must “be able 
to maintain itself before every possible theory of nature or of 
history.”’*® Further, “the problem which thus arises admits of 
no absolute solution as all knowledge is relative.”*’ It thus 
appears that Harnack would approximate most closely to the 


LOT ee 
16 Grundriss, Pp. 2. 
17 [bid, 
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first above method. He carries the methodology of science 
(psychology and history especially, as Troeltsch asserts of 
him), its hypotheses and results, into Christianity to the ab- 
solute nullification of dogma. And the results of this metho- 
dology are virtually on the same plane, i.e., empirical. And 
even these results are transient, for “all knowledge is rela- 
tive,’ even facts may change over night, in short, knowledge 
is not knowledge. 

Harnack further succumbs to the much patronized modern 
fallacy of too extensively identifying the true with the new 
and the new with the true. This desire is not satisfied with the 
species of evolution or progress that we have in the History 
of Dogma, i.e., of new aspects and sidelights, new defini- 
tions and analyses. The development of science, which moves 
in circles, 1.e., ever reaching out and obtaining new facts, is 
preferred to the rectilinear development of dogma, viz. pro- 
gression from the given starting-point of unformulated reve- 
lation. These two movements need not interfere with each 
other; theology can with self-respect obey the Archimedean 
monition of Science “noli turbare meos circulos’: and con- 
versely. Yet Harnack assuming that they do interfere, will 
recognize only the mode of development which science fol- 
lows and which, like Bergsonian evolution, is indeterminative 
in its course, ever changing, advancing, and retracting its 
hypotheses. 

Harnack’s position is nothing less than that of absolute 

surrender to modern science. Rolffs, his admirer, says of him 
“Harnack presents a type of modern Christianity. 
He offers to the present age a Christianity which is elastic 
enough to take up into itself the new ideas won for modern 
culture by the labors of Lessing, Kant, Goethe, and Schiller, 
of Hegel and Schleiermacher, and by the exact sciences of the 
nineteenth century without thereby losing any of its religious 
warmth and moral strictness. Such a fusion of the Christian 
religion and modern culture is simply a necessity for the 
health of the spiritual life of Germany.” 

Regarding particularly the attitude taken toward revela- 
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tion, Harnack views it not, as Kuyper calls it, as the princi- 
pium of theology; neither is it as objective even as Kaftan’s 
conception of the Scriptural norm which is compared with, 
and determined by the subjective knowledge-content of ex- 
perience, with faith mediating between the two. Neither is he 
as objective as Wendt who holds to the normative character 
of Scriptute, but with reservations for the arbitrarily and 
subjectively determined ‘human elements,” though Harnack 
closely resembles his ad lubitum method of determining spir- 
itual values and realities as if by a scale. Harnack more closely 
resembles the rational-experimental method of Herrmann 
who maintains no metaphysic, only a historic Christ and his 
overpowering ‘“Eindruck” or “impression’”—the remainder 
of theological truths being disjecta membra, which may as 
far as concerns himself be based on pantheism, polytheism, 
or agnosticism indifferently. From this ““Eindruck”’ the ideas 
implicit therein arise and become doctrines upon closer sub- 
jective or introspective analysis and definition. Harnack poss- 
esses all the mysticism and ardency of feeling of Herrmann 
and also of Schleiermacher, but combines with it a more 
definite and practical moralism of the will possibly than the 
former. Harnack’s premium on feeling is not such that dog- 
ma becomes reducible to Sabatier’s view of religious ideas 
and doctrines as merely symbolic of feeling. The intellectual 
element, he says, “is the symbolical expression of the re- 
ligious consciousness,” “but, on the other hand, it belongs to 
the essence of the thing itself, inasmuch as this not only 
awakens feeling, but has a quite definite content which de- 
termines and should determine, the feeling.” In this sense, 
Christianity without dogma, 1.e., without a clear expression 
of its content, is certainly inconceivable. That objective 
“thing itself” (note the vagueness!) which “determines, and 
should determine the feeling” is a varying, if not unknown 
quantity with Harnack in so far as it is over and above the 
mere “impression” of Jesus. But only in so far as there is 
this much that comes from without does Harnack catch him- 
self from failing into Sabatier’s extreme subjectivity as to the 
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norm of faith and knowledge. The difference between the 
two is not one of principle. Harnack shows this in another 
place where he states that there is no objection to dogma or 
creed provided that it is not placed before experience but 
after it. This not only indicates to us the source, but the norm 
of dogma. In the last analysis, Harnack’s general differentia- 
tion from Ritschl, or worse, from Herrmann, is only in the 
matter of taste and sentiment. (The decisive norm of faith 
with both is the same, i.e., subjective experience.) Hence 
the principle “de gustibus non est disputandum” excuses fur- 
ther consideration. 

In summary, the impossibility of a history of dogma is an- 
tecedently determined by the denial not only of the norm of 
revelation, but of the philosophia ultima, the apyaé or fun- 
damental principles which constitute the cosmos intellectually 
an organized unity, in the interests of a changing empirical 
science. 

Regarding the canon and historical and textual criticism 
we find as little constructive interpretation. ‘“The epistles of 
Paul obtained wide circulation in the first half of the second 
century; but they were not Holy Scripture in the specific 
sense.’’** “Strictly speaking, the opinion that the New Testa- 
ment in its whole extent comprehends a unique literature 
is not tenable,’ although, he says, “there is a great gulf 
fixed” between “its most important constituent parts and the 
literature of the period following.”*® Again,” “as a whole, 
evangelical history certainly appears to have been completed 
at the beginning of the second century. But up to the middle 
of the second the evangelical matter was, in many ways, in- 
creased in Gentile regions, . . . revised and allegorized.” 
“In detail, much that was new was produced at a later 
period.” Marcion, he thinks, was the one who drew up the 
first canon, which was conceived as a sacred canon of writ- 
ings, not a canon of sacred writings. 


18 P, 156. 
19 P, 135 
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The Johannine writings are not by the Apostle but by the 
presbyter John. The Apocalypse is not even Christian but a 
polychrome of Jewish apocalypses written in 93-96 A.D. 
The gospel of John was written not later than 110 A.D. 
Acts and Luke were written from 80-93 A.D. and 78-93 
A.D., respectively, and Mark about 75 A.D., 70 A.D. being 
the earliest. Matthew is similarly assigned, thus differing toto 
coelo from tradition, which places these latter three roughly 
speaking before the fall of Jerusalem. 2 Peter is pseudony- 
mous and was written circ. 160-175 A.D. Jude is placed be- 
tween 100 and 130 A.D. (as opposed to 60-80 A.D. of tradi- 
tion). James is a kaleidoscopic collection of sententious Jew- 
ish-Greek and Christian sayings gathered circ. 130 A.D. and 
ascribed to James at the end of the century (as opposed to 
50-60 A.D. of tradition). The tetrad of Pauline soterio- 
logical epistles, as with Baur, seems to be about the sole sur- 
viving group of this wholesale decimation of traditional 
chronology. The literary-historical methods by which this 
late chronology is arrived at are almost as arbitrary and 
a priort as the Tubingen methods. This postponement of the 
traditional dates is recognizable as a deliberate exposure of 
these documents to the operation of the Hellenic spirit which 
is conceived of as more determinative the older the primitive 
Knpuywa became. He compels unwilling literary-historical 
facts into the menial service of his preconception of the 
origin and development of Christianity. Neither a dogmatic 
Christianity nor, much less, a history of dogma can be con- 
structed on a collection of heterogeneous inspired writings of 
such late date generally, and whose contents have passed 
through the process of revisions, interpolations, and pro- 
gressive accretions from environing religious and philosophic 
ideas. The possibility of dogma rests upon the conceptual 
unity of the Christian system which involves the unity and 
certainty (eight New Testament writings are of unknown 
authorship he states) of Christian authorship in its respective 
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documents.”* But Harnack ex professo does not base History 
of Dogma on such a foundation of unity of doctrine, for he 
says, “this community (i.e., Christian community) is the pre- 
supposition of the History of Dogma,’ meaning evidently 
its “life,” “ethics,” not its doctrines, for Christ “left behind 
him neither a confession nor a doctrine.’’”? The root of the 
difficulty is that for Harnack there is no such thing as in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. Hence, no inspiration, no dogma! 

The discipline of Biblical Theology (so-called), especially 
of the New Testament, is presupposed in the History of Dog- 
ma. In the Bible itself we find an incipient crystallization of 
the primitive «jpvy“a into unified doctrine. But Harnack’s 
anti-intellectualism intrudes itself here in his asserting e.g., 
that “the Pauline yvéous has neither been identified with the 
Gospel by Paul himself, nor is it analogous to the later dog- 
ma, not to speak of being identical with it.”* Now Paul had 
a strong theological impulse which was evoked and trained 
by the prevalence of various heresies, and we find therefore 
innumerable references to a definite creed; yy@ous 1 Cor. ili. 2; 
2 Cor. ii. 14; x. 5, wlores (quae creditur) Gal i. 23, and Eph. 
v. 13; and Rom. vi. 17; Turov divdayfs, arjbea, Sidackaria, 
ériyvwo, cuvnénow, ppovyows recurring often, and in 1 Cor. 
XV. 3 €y Tp@Tos even discriminates the relative importance of 
certain doctrines in the regula fidei. This is not to mention the 
many very express and detailed doctrinal passages as Rom. 
v. 12-21, and the Colossian Christology. 

Harnack does not presuppose the discipline of Church 
History. He says in part, “we must keep History of Dogma 
in closest connection with the history of the Church from 
which it can never be separated without damage” (p. 39). 
But his anti-dogmatic Christianity permits him to exercise 
no restraint in letting down the bars for the incursion of the 


21 Vide Harnack’s Chronologie; also the New World, vol. VII, art. 
“Harnack versus Harnack.” 

22 P. 4A. 

23 P. 162, note. 

24P. 17. 
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motley factors of politics, cultus, ritual, environing, philoso- 
phy, ethics, mythology, and secular culture. If these were al- 
lowed all due determinative importance, yet their properly 
conceived place is not in the History of Dogma, which has 
its own specific task and requirements which must not be 
complicated. The relegation of entire Protestantism to the 
discipline of Church History exhibits the defective sense of 
the line of demarcation between dogma history and Church 
history. 

In now approaching the conception of History of Dogma 
itself it becomes necessary to examine the historic usage of 
the term “dogma,” which usage seems to have been entirely 
overlooked by Harnack. Josephus®® speaks of the contents of 
the Jewish books as the Séyuata Geod: Ignatius,” with the 
idea rather of the ethical norm, says Tots déypaor tod Kupiou 
kal Tov arootéAov belongs our obedience. Origen speaks of 
Christ as elonyntys TeV KaTa yYpioTiaViopoy owTnpiwv Sory- 
parav.?7 

The chief articles in the Christian truth are designated by 
Clement Alex.”® opGoTopia Soypmdrwv; and by Origen d0yuata 
@eod. And in Contra Celsum Seypa indicates the Christian 
doctrines as a whole. The total Christian religion is called 
70 Oeiov ddyma, and Christ’s incarnation is Séypua rhs Geodoy/as, 
These dogmas are considered as absolutely binding, “quae 
sine scelere non prodi poterit” (Cicero). 

A further element in the idea of dogma was that early 
Christians considered it never to be merely a subjective con- 
ception, but a firmly fixed truth (even as in the contempo- 
raneous classic philosophy, ethics, and art, decretum or d0ypa 
represented a principle, or established category of the reason 
or ethical sense, or a canon of art). Within the Church this 
principial, regulative character was discriminated from the 
sententia doctoris alicuius de capite aliquo doctrinae. 


25 Contra Apionem, Lib. 1:8. 
26 4d Magnes, c. 13. 

27 De Prin. Frag. L. IV, 156. 
28 Strom. VII, 736. 
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So very important was the idea of authority, z.e., of these 
dogmas being “of God” or “of Christ,” that the early Church 
never distinguished dogma quoad nos (as Bavinck terms it) 
as opposed to dogma quoad se. Only in the isolated case of 
Marcellus of Ancyra is dogma regarded quoad nos, and then 
he regards dogma as too subjective (7.e., mere opinion) to be 
allowed any validity as a definition: 76 d0yua dvopa THs av- 
Opwrivns éyerar Bovrrs Te Kal yvouns.”° 

The more latterly conceived dogma quoad nos brings up 
the social element in dogma made so much of by liberal 
writers. The 76 Sdyma or Sdyuata Geov, however, soon be- 
came the Ta ris exxAnolas Soyuata as opposed to déyuata TAY 
érepoddEwv, or as opposed to sententia doctoris alicuius. And 
though the medieval Church assumed to itself the right to 
thrust forward the ecclesia or Papa dixit to the practical ex- 
clusion of the Dews dixit, the Reformers, though recognizing 
the social-ecclesiastical medium as contributing the form to 
the truth content, vigorously reasserted that the “principium, 
in quod omma dogmatica theologica resolvuntur est ‘Deus 
dixit, ’’ and that “verbum det condtt articulos fidet, et prae- 
terea nemo, ne angelus quidem,” or, more precisely, “dogmata 
articult fidet sunt” which are solely the truth “quae in scrip- 
turis proprie ut credenda proponuntur.”** 

With this concept of dogma before us it can be agreed 
that Loofs rightly criticizes his Ritschlian confrére as treat- 
ing not the “genus” dogma, but the species only, which con- 
cept of dogma is “only individually justified,’ his work be- 
ing only a “Monograph on the rise and development of the 
dogma of the fourth century.” Yet it is manifest that Loofs 
falls subject to the identical particularism in holding Dog- 
mengeschichte to be “die Geschichte des kirchlichen Lehrbe- 
griffs, bezw. in ihren verschiedenen Teilkirchen.’® For this 


29 Which statement Harnack makes much capital of; vide his title 
page. 

30 Art, Smalkal. I, 2. 

31 Hyperius, Meth. Theol. 34. 

32 Teitfaden, p. 7. 
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“Lehrbegriff” is defined as “Glaubensatze” recognized by 
the “Church Community.”** This indicates that the origin of 
dogma taken in its more secularized Ritschlian sense of “‘ex- 
perience,” is in “faith,” and is recognized externally by what 
he denominates the “Church Community” to distinguish it 
from the traditional conception of the Church of God. The 
absolute cod déyuara become relative. Quite evidently then, 
both Loofs and Harnack treat the history of dogma as a 
history of the species, not of the genus dogma; they treat it 
in its accidental and not its real character : for properly viewed 
it is the normative revelation content which has God for its 
ultimate authority that should lie, and has lain back of the 
humanly mediated and formulated dogmata ecclesiastica. It 
was only a “degenerative” concept as Schmidt says,** that ob- 
tained when the éx«Anola assimilated and arrogated to itself 
all of this divine authority expressed in ecclesiastica dog- 
matica. And when this “degenerate” concept of dogma ema- 
nates fromachurch which has metamorphosed downward into 
the concept of the Ritschlian “community” as the sole author- 
ity, this degeneracy has “touched bottom.” The authority is 
totally transferred from Scripture and God to man or men in 
social aggregates. Instead of absolute, normative Geod déyuara 
we have what Marcellus describes, “Tod Séypwaros dvowa rhs 
avOpwrivns éyetac Bovans te Kal yveOuns,” mere sententiae, 
and tot homines, quot sententiae! Dogma does not even re- 
tain the principial and fixed character that ancient philosoph- 
ical terminology connotated, e.g., “decretum (Sdyua) nullum 
falsum est, sed etiam stabile, fixum, ratum esse debeat: quod 
movere nulla ratio queat”*’ (Cicero, Acad. lib. II, c. 9). Now 
as neither Loofs nor Harnack approaches their fellow-Ritsch- 
lian Kaftan even, in constituting the Scriptures determinative 


83 Cf. Seeberg also: Dogma is equivalent to “Propositions that have 
attained an ecclesiastical character,” and “by public declaration of the 
Church . . . have been acknowledged as expressing the Christian 
truth.” But what is “Christian truth”? 

34 Christliche Dogmatik, p. 14. 

35 Not to speak of the political, ethical and religious usage (v. Schmidt, 
op. cit.). 
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of their “Glaubensatze,’’ it may be said of them both quite de- 
scriptively, that their conception of dogma and hence Dog- 
mengeschichte is “only individually justified” (Loofs’ 
phrase). 

Harnack’s concept of dogma must be considered in two 
aspects, Ist, in his capacity as a historian of dogma, 2d, in his 
capacity as an individual, for Harnack formally states his 
purpose to treat “not the genus dogma, but the species, viz. : 
the defined dogma as it was formed on the soil of the ancient 
world.’’** His genus and species dogma are both subject to 
scrutiny. 

First, as to the “genus” dogma, i.e., what he conceives to 
be the right concept of dogma, it is a serious question 
whether he has any such “genus.” It is never defined. All that 
we can gather is that, in his vernacular, dogma is a “definite 
course of action,” a “form of life,” a “practical faith in the 
Gospel,” a “definite content that determines and should de- 
termine feeling’’ (as opposed to Sabatier) and “in this sense, 
Christianity without dogma, that is, without a clear expres- 
sion of its content is inconceivable.’’*’ In the same vaguely 
brief and unsatisfying way, he says “I do not call in question 
the necessity of the Christian and the Church to have a 
creed.”’** He elsewhere explains this by saying that. whatever 
dogma the community can accept arises after and not prior 
to feeling and experience. What the creed of this ‘““commun- 
ity’ should be amounts in the end to the few self-deduced 
ethical and religious axioms mistakenly thought to be “Das 
Wesen des Christentums.’’*? It is plain that there is no déypa 
Geot, or dogma per se: there is no such thing as fixity or 
fundamental principle even, in the above-indicated classic 
Greek senses; for, of “the duty that the universal and super- 
natural Christianity imposes upon its adherents” of “finding 
a statement of it that will not be impaired by our wavering 
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39 Vide later discussion. 
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knowledge of nature and history, and indeed, which will be 
able to maintain itself before every possible theory of nature 
and history,” of this duty, Harnack says, “the problem which 
thus arises permits of no absolute solution since all knowledge 
is relative.” “History teaches, and every thinking Christian 
testifies that the problem does not come to its solution.’’* 

Regarding what has been called the guoad nos element in 
dogma, the fact that it is formulated by human thought, and 
by the social factor of the “community,” appear to be the 
only elements of the traditional definition of dogma that 
Harnack retains. And, as above remarked, the human Spirit- 
guided mind giving form to 76 déyua becomes the natural 
mind formulating the content, as well as the form, out of 
subjective (emotional and practical, and aesthetic) desider- 
ates, using the Gospel as a mine from which to quarry these 
desiderates ad libitum: and the social factor, the é««Anoia, 
becomes degenerated to a “community” minus the Spiritus 
Sanctus illuminans. 

Even the most generic attribute predicable of both the 
secular and sacred “decretum”’ or Séyua, that of external 
authority, is indifferently detached from it in Harnack’s in- 
dividual notion of the “genus” dogma. The seat of authority 
is placed where Martineau placed it, within the individual, 
whose valuating faculty sets up the norms of faith and prac- 
tiees> 

From this attenuated concept of dogma which Harnack 
sets forth as an individual, there naturally results Harnack’s 
notion of dogma proper, in the capacity of a historian of 
dogma, i.e., that dogma is the product of the Greek philo- 
sophic spirit working on the Gospel soil. 

It must first be admitted that formally, Harnack does accu- 
rately state the historic and true conception of dogma (as de- 
fined above ) as understood by the Christian community.” But, 
not respecting the pap? Geomvevoria, he indoctrinates us, “the 


40 Grundriss, Pp. 2. 
41 Cf, supra, on the relation of reason to revelation. 
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claim of the Church that the dogmas are simply the exposi- 
tion of the Christian revelation because deduced from the 
Holy Scriptures, is not confirmed by historical investiga- 
tion.”** This statement calls forth the following supposedly 
historical-scientific explanation; “that which Protestants and 
Catholics calldogmas . . . are also (1) theses expressed in ab- 
stract terms, forming together a unity, and fixing the con- 
tents of the Christian revelation as a knowledge of God, of 
the world, and of sacred history under the aspect of the proof 
of the truth. But (2) they have also emerged at a definite 
stage of the history of the Christian religion; they show in 
their conception as such, and in many details the influence of 
that stage, viz., the Greek period, and they have preserved 
this character in spite of all reconstructions and additions in 
after periods.” He admits** that the desire and the effort to 
formulate the main principles of the Christian redemption 
and to explain and develop them, “secured the upper hand at 
least in earlier times.” He gives as factors in the formation 
of dogma beside “the words of Scripture’ and the ‘Greek 
spirit,’ the “requirements of the cult and organization, po- 
litical and social environment, the impulse to push things to 
their logical consequences, and blind custom.” Regarding this 
last, 1.e., the secular factors, none can doubt their exigent 
force in compelling the formation of the various dogmas. 
But Harnack means more than this, viz., that these factors 
entered into the content of dogma so that the content of dog- 
ma itself reflects chiefly the e.g., social and political ‘‘values”’ 
of the “community” in addition to the “words of Scripture.” 
Such an importation of earth-born elements into dogma is 
quite obviously untenable! 

Concerning point one, this is but a reiteration of his precon- 
ception that the intellectual schematization of the primitive 
Knpvywa was projected because of the need of a “‘scientific 
apologetic’; and because the tender Gospel of Ritschlian 
“life,” and divine “love” must needs become encysted in a 
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protecting covering. He states that Christianity was a great 
“school of philosophy” in that it employed precisely the same 
intellectual, analytic and defining methods of defense as the 
Greek schools.** Now Harnack states elsewhere that “every 
dogma wounds the spirit of religion.”” Then the rationale 
of the early community, taking unto itself the lofty and 
wounding superstructure of the fourth century dogma pro- 
duced by the Greek spirit for ‘‘apologetic purposes,”’ is in- 
scrutable. The simple Harnackian «xnjpuvyma of the gospels 
is not feasibly vindicated by employing something more com- 
plex and more involved in metaphysical abstrusities, nor best 
protected by enclosing it in something that is more nocuous 
to its tender “life.” Rather is it the case that a truth is best 
defended and explained by the more simple than by the more 
complex. If the dogmatic statement of the Godhead of Christ, 
then, cannot be an apologetic for a Ritschlian Christ, it must 
be the representation of reality. Dogma is but the compre- 
hensive statement of the truth itself, just as, in epistemology, 
an idea of the mind must correspond to an objective reality. 
Harnack’s notion of the “apologetic reality of dogma, then, 
as the only reality, is reducible not only to a paradox but to 
an absurdity. 

In a certain sense the analytic and synthetic statement of 
the truth was its apology, but accurately viewed, the “scien- 
tific apologetic’ was wrought out on different lines, lines 
that presupposed, not constituted, dogma, by the succession 
of early apologists. 

As to proposition two, it may seriously be enquired, what 
would give and sustain the impulse to assimilate to a gospel 
of metaphysical and religious agnosticism centering around 
the hero-worship of an unusual figure advocating the simple 
axioms of “life” and divine “love,” the barren concepts of 
Platonism or the effete ethics of the Stoic o“oroyoupéves 
Kata pvow bnv? We have seen that an apologetic animus 
would be impossible in view of the incongruity of the postu- 


45 Vide p. 17. 
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lated apologetic material and method. Further, the apostle 
describes the Greek world as ‘“‘without hope and without God 
in the world.” There was a universal and restive dissatisfac- 
tion over the abstract and hopelessly inaccessible 7o ov of 
Plato and the non-redemptive nature of Greek mythological 
and speculative philosophies in general. If the Christian 
Knpvys“a and yvaows were soterically unique, how could the 
Christian community so soon think of reverting and succumb- 
ing to the non-soteric “Greek spirit’? or resort to its arid sec- 
ular paradigms of thought in which to ensconce itself for cen- 
turies, and thereby surrender its identity? Paul knew and 
employed Greek philosophy as an evangelistic method of 
establishing points of contact ;** but neither did Paul nor the 
early Church appropriate its form or contents indiscriminate- 
ly* for their regula fidei; for supernaturalism had no deal- 
ings with naturalism. We repeat that there is nothing which 
can appeal to the imagination as capable of impelling Chris- 
tianity to form this unholy alliance. 

It may be further enquired, what is this generality termed 
the “Greek spirit’? As Schiller demands, ‘‘Griechheit, was 
war sie? Verstand und Mass und Klarheit. D’rum dacht ich, 
Etwas Geduld noch, Herrn, eh’ ihr von Griechheit uns 
sprecht.”’ Is it the desire to create forms as P. Gloatz as- 
signs.*° Is it the spirit of inquiry? Is it the emphasis on the 
pneumatic and metaphysical world? The historic forms 
of speculation are so myriad and motley, ranging from 
fantastic hylozoism and absolute idealism to atomism and 
skepticism, that he betrays his ignorance who attempts to de- 
fine generic “Greek spirit.” Harnack shows his wisdom in 
refraining from the attempt, but therein at the same time ex- 
poses his cardinal weakness. If he can not explicitly define this 
supposititious entity why attempt to elaborate his theorem 
on so vast a scale? Possibly Harnack refrains from general 


46 Cf. on Mars hill. 


‘7 F.g., compare the contrast of rvedua and odpé, the idea of pre- 
existence, etc. . 


48 Vide Neue Jahrbiicher f. d. Theologie, p. 380. 
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definition because after all, it is only certain forms of the 
Greek spirit (Gnosticism, Stoicism, etc.) that he postulates as 
operative. But-if this be the case, Harnack has to explain how 
the influence of two or three particular systems could be so 
consummately harmonized into traditional theology. Again, 
he must explain how the impact of two or three particular 
systems was great enough to carry dogmatic Christianity 
down till today and make it a “power” at the present as he 
himself states. This explicitness and positiveness of explana- 
tion is not forthcoming, and therefore it becomes obvious 
that the whole brilliant attempt of the thesis is carried on in 
the hazy atmosphere of speculation. 

Again, as appears elsewhere in the discussion, it was not 
merely the form that was engrafted into Christianity, but 
the content, we are given to infer. Harnack has serious logi- 
cal difficulty in maintaining that only ecclesiastical dogma 
was influenced by the “Greek spirit.” 

Equally as vague as his definition of the “Greek spirit’’ is 
his definition of when and where the “Greek spirit’? began 
to operate: where did the «jpuvyua end and déyua begin, to 
use Basilius’ distinction? Harnack describes the “Greek spir- 
it’ as the “bridge” over which Judaism passed over into 
Christianity ;*° he asserts legendary elements in the gospels; 
and he leaves the relation of Greek ideas to Pauline theology 
in a decidedly problematical state.°° Harnack’s continuously 
vague insinuations and characteristic indefiniteness regard- 
ing the time of the insertion of this alien element are baffling, 
and constitute another of his weak points. This insertion 
might be anywhere from very incipient Christianity to 
the fourth century. We are certainly given to infer that it 
insidiously began to operate from the very first. 

Not only does Harnack’s conception of dogma, as an in- 
dividual, and of dogma, as a historian of dogma, thus negate 


49 “In the time of Christ, the Hellenic ideas influenced the Jewish, and 
both were so spread abroad that even the most prominent Christian teach- 
ers adopted them” (Grundriss, p. 26). 

50 The next article will reveal this. 
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his trustworthiness as a historian of dogma, but also, and 
consequently they influence his conception of the method, 
function and limits of the History of Dogma, which is to be 
now considered. 

As to method, having no dogmas himself, Harnack 
imagines himself in the position to treat the History of Dog- 
ma in neutral fashion, without fear or favor theologically; 
“in a historical work there is no room” for the inquiry of the 
“standpoint” of the author. “The question here is whether the 
author is in sympathy with his subject” (superbly put!) “and 
whether he is truthful.” Seeberg similarly uses the objective 
descriptive method, treating all ecclesiastical systems impar- 
tially.** Now this method, though not the best, is as justifi- 
able as the other method of tracing history of dogma from 
one’s particular confessional viewpoint, provided that the 
method is rigidly adhered to. But we find Seeberg inadvert- 
ently saying, “I have not concealed my own doctrinal views” 
(Preface), which casual information becomes increasingly 
evident to his readers. Harnack repeatedly abdicates his calm 
and sober historical judgment for an outbreak into odium 
theologicum, e.g., when he characterizes the Athanasian 
Christology as tot verba, quot scandala! It is superfluous to 
say that the work throughout is almost passionately partial, 
not to say without fundamental “sympathy for his subject,” 
and without that “truthful” character that he postulates as 
necessary. These men have confessed ipsissimis verbis, that 
they have not studied and written History of Dogma as they 
would differential calculus, or the rise, zenith and apogee of 
an astronomical course. 

Since historians of dogma thus, though professedly hon- 
est and objective, obtrude, whether surreptitiously or unwit- 
tingly, their own prepossessions upon their subject-matter, 
the die is cast! If it comes to this, the Reformed theologian 
much rather prefers his own subjectivisms and dogmatisms 
than those theologoumena of a Seeberg or a Ritschlian. If the 
principle noli me tangere regarding doctrinal history is vio- 


51 As Heinrici and Loofs. 
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lated by a radical Ritschlian or a so-called theological ‘“‘pos- 
itivist,” and if it is thus to become a matter of the “survival 
of the fittest” due to the dogmas of historians overcrowding 
the environment of History of Dogma, then we feel as san- 
guine hopes for the Reformed dogma as they do for their 
nondescript tenets: only we want to know beforehand that, 
in the field before us, the matter is thus to be reduced to the 
plane of the “struggle for existence” and “survival,’’ in place 
of this dissimulated objectivity. 

Harnack typifies the position of this whole class of histo- 
rians of dogma which believes that History of Dogma can 
be written from the “standpoint” of absolute neutrality, 
acording to pure historical canons. His conceiving himself 
to be in “splendid isolation,’ and even as the deity who lives, 
moves, and has his being in amenability to the eternal ab- 
stract laws of reason, to be judging the phenomena of histo- 
ry by having ‘“‘no standpoint” of his own—this, we say, only 
proves how subtle and insidious is the feeling that pure ob- 
jectivity is possible and is actually being observed. Harnack’s 
whole opus rings all the changes from this angle and defini- 
tion, and from that description and interpretation, from 
beginning to end, on the paradoxes of impassionate passion, 
undogmatic dogma, and standpointless standpoints. 

As to the function of History of Dogma, and of the his- 
torian of dogma, it must be observed that its encyclopedic 
position as contributory to systematic theology by exhibiting 
the progressive errors and corrections and the more thorough 
analysis and definition that has led to the present confession- 
al theology, is ignored and it is viewed in more or less the atti- 
tude of Goethe who called the entire process one of “Irrtum 
und Gewalt,” and the only function Harnack can assign to 
such a discipline is to conceive it as “the very best means of 
freeing the Church from dogmatic Christianity, and of hast- 
ening the inevitable process of emancipation.’ Again, he says 
“the last and highest task of the historian” is to determine 
how the (i.e. Harnack’s) kernel of religion is variably and 
persistently incrustated with new forms throughout history, 
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and how valuable and serviceable, or how wounding and per- 
nicious these are to the enclosed “kernel” of “‘life.”°” The ap- 
pearance of the diverse “forms of truth” (Wahrheitsgestal- 
ten) and their supersession by various other forms of truth 
not only indicates negatively the inutility and errancy of his- 
toric dogmatic forms, but positively aids in differentiating 
and determining the ultimate “form of truth” for the indi- 
vidual seeker after truth. Its function is really identical with 
that of the history of philosophy, and in so far is the inverse 
of that of the history of dogma. Instead of viewing the pro- 
cess as a dialectic working out of a truth content already 
‘given’ into a final and acceptable formal statement (1.e., 
systematic theology), it is an error-beset process beginning 
with the naturalistic postulates of Hellenism, and by specu- 
lative methods striving upward to attain a truth which is 
-only reached at the end, not at the beginning of the process 
of history. The dialectic pendulum of the History of 
Dogma comes to the rest in the ne plus ultra theorems of 
Ritschlianism, just as the “Weltgeist,” as Hegel actually ad- 
vocated and believed, found its fullest and final expression 
in Hegel’s own schema of thought. The elaborated truth is a 
resultant appearing at the end and not the beginning of the 
process of history, and is not a divine truth, but a religious 
philosophy whose “value” is like the appearance of the 
amiable grin of the Cheshire cat, but without body and sub- 
stance. Normal History of Dogma posits truth at the begin- 
ning and only its scientific form at the end. Thus Harnack 
proceeds ex errore per veritatem ad errorem. 

Finally, Harnack’s concept of dogma determines his idea 
of the limits of History of Dogma. Harnack, as indicated at 
the outset, does not carry the history down to the present. 
Harnack’s account is an inversion of the proper and sup- 
posable apportionment of space, distribution of emphasis, 
and assignment of limits in his dealing so comprehensively 
with the puerilities of the nonage of the Patristic Fathers, 
and the degeneracy of the Middle Ages, and ignoring the 


82 Vide p. 75. 
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organized power, analytic refinement and finished quality of 
maturity in the four centuries of Protestantism.*? The 
only justification for considering Protestantism at all is to 
ascertain “its deviations from Catholic dogma materially and 
formally,” which deviations combined with the traditional 
dogma persisting by inertia, and rendered Protestantism a 
“position beset with difficulties.” The shifting of authority 
to the Scriptures resulted in a “theologia sacra’ which was 
non-Hellenic in spirit and hence without the pale of History 
of Dogma. “Protestant doctrines” then, can only form a pe- 
culiar independent province of Church History, a novel dis- 
posal indeed, but one that is to be admitted on the basis of 
his premised definition of dogma. Between being epigones of 
Old Catholic dogma and protagonists of the Ritschlian no- 
tions of the seat of authority, Harnack can find no new 
dogma in the Reformers; for the Scriptures are not the de- 
cisive principium. of theology. 

Hence appears the arbitrariness of Harnack’s division of 
his subject into “genesis” and “development” of dogma. For 
the “genesis” is limited to the period 90-325 A.D. because of 
the work of the “Greek spirit,’ disregarding the creative 
work of Augustine as well as that of the Reformers. Further, 
in a certain sense, the whole History of Dogma may be sub- 
sumed under the idea of “Development” if the wapadoGeis 
TUTov diuanys and miotis and yvoow and didacKarla 
of the New Testament be regarded, as they rightfully may be, 
as the genesis of dogma, and History of Dogma proper be 
given its inception after the apostolic period already presup- 
posing the work of the discipline of Biblical Theology, as the 
best treatments do. 

The actual application of Harnack’s principles of theology 
and philosophy to the history of doctrine remains for further 
consideration. 

Princeton. Fintey DuBois JENKINS. 


53 Gj f. Cunningham’s statement of it supra. 


(To be concluded) 


PROTESTANTISM AND PROPERTY 


III. Forces wHICH OPpposED THE CONTROL OF THE 
CHURCH OVER THE PROBLEMS OF PROPERTY. 


’ Protestantism emerged from the Middle Ages repudiating 
the laws and doctrines of the Medieval Church which were 
restrictive of the pursuit of industry and the desire for gain. 
She maintained the accumulation of property by industry and 
thrift to be highly ethical and Christian. We shall now see 
how the restrictions based on an ethical legalism and a 
spiritual conscientiousness which Protestantism put around 
this activity of the Christian, with the conviction that all 
was a matter of stewardship, were boldly attacked and ar- 
rogantly supplanted by a utilitarian ethics and a materialistic 
economics until the hold that Protestantism had on the prob- 
lems of property was well nigh broken. We shall also see by 
way of contrast how the Christian Socialist Movement with 
its emphasis on the solidarity of human society in one 
brotherhood and the social solutions found in the teachings 
of Christ, especially in the Kingdom of Heaven as a social 
ideal, sought to reach a Christian solution of the problem. 

In the period of modern industrialism which we are now to 
discuss, Sociology and Economics early entered the field and 
preponderatingly shifted the attitude of Protestantism toward 
property from its ethical moorings. Capitalism, industrialism, 
world commerce, invention, exploration, and the development 
of new scientific, philosophic, and theological theories seemed 
to shake the church’s hold on the material world. Mysticism 
and Pietism on the one hand, infidelity and atheism on the 
other distracted her attention. So far as the Protestant Church 
was concerned, self defence in the spiritual world caused her 
unconsciously to let go her hold on society’s material organi- 
zation. She became busy defending the supernatural and for- 
got to speak to the natural. Society also,saw the coming in of 
great abuses; children and women entered the ranks of labor, 
industrial disease, unemployment, bad housing, poverty such 
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as the centuries before had never known. The old distinctions 
between idleness and unemployment, poverty and pauperism, 
and all the new results of the age of machinery needed defini- 
tion and the whole system needed a church with a quickened 
ethical sense to say “Thus thou shalt do, and thus thou shalt 
not do!’ This however the Protestant Church failed to do. 
Instead we must trace, as they develop, the impediments to a 
Protestant decision of the questions of property in the in- 
dustrial age. 

A. The church at the beginning of the age of industrialism 
relied too much on legislation. Every law passed to meet an 
economic crisis helped to establish the thought that the state 
should meet the problem of property. In England, which we 
may consider by way of illustration, legislation of this sort 
began with Protestantism. Somerset * passed laws compelling 
all to continue to eat fish in Lent and on fast days in order to 
preserve the fishing industry and the fleet—a measure of 
maritime defense also, it is true. 

The laws of Cromwell’s time we have already discussed.’ 
The laws of the succeeding century are many and multifar- 
ious. Hardly an evil but had its ‘act’ and the church consid- 
ered such acts sufficient. “Unfortunately during this period, 
again the church gave no lead as a corporate body. There was 
a great absence of socio-ecclesiastical effort. There was no 
attempt to apply the broad fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity either towards guiding the development of society 
upon right lines, or towards extirpating the social evils which 
year by year were growing greater and greater, and therefore 
more unmanageable.’”* 

In the payment of taxes now the Christian met the demands 
of charity and the distribution of state alms took the place 
of personal service. In the eyes of some, “this failure of 
the church to comprehend the ideal of Christ and to work for 


1 Albert Pollard, England Under Protector Somerset, London, 1900. 
2Tn this Review (April, 1923) p. 288 and note. 
2 Chadwick, The Church, the State and the Poor, p. 162 f. 
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social reconstruction is the great failure of history.’’* Perhaps 
a greater failure was in not saying the right word on the other 
side to the Christian employers, landlords and all others to 
teach them how to build the new social order on the principles 
of Christianity. But “In the fifty years which laid the founda- 
tions of modern England the influence of the church as a wit- 
ness to social righteousness was, it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say, almost negligible. Against the prevalent materialism of 
the age, with its sacrifice of human welfare to the gage of 
productivity, its reverence for the rights of property and its 
contempt for the rights of man and woman against the in- 
dustrial oppression which ground the workers in factory and 
mine, and the political oppression which culminated in Peter- 
loo, the church raised no voice of warning or protest. The 
church carried into the strange and turbulent world of mod- 
ern industry the easy going acceptance of the established order 
which had characterized it in the eighteenth century, and 
repeated the watchwords of that order long after it had dis- 
solved.”® This attitude of the church is best seen as it devel- 
oped under the second economic assault upon the church's 
teaching as to matters of property. 

B. This next assault was the individualistic philosophy of 
laissez faire. This was, to be sure, the swing of the pendu- 
lum to the other extreme from dependence on legislation, but 
its effect on the Protestant Church was to paralyze still more 
effectually all ethical activity designed to ameliorate social 
conditions. It was in reality the doctrine of the “freedom 
of the conscience’ carried to the extreme of license in the 
sphere of economics.® “The church like the rest of the upper 
classes, turned for guidance (from legislation) to the econo- 
mists, who themselves possessed indeed, a kind of religion; 
~ 4 Washington Gladden, quoted by Womer, The Church and the Labor 
Conflict; cf. however Gesta Christi, by Brace. , 

5 Report of the Archbishops’ Fifth Committee of Inquiry on Christian- 
ity and Industrial Problems (1919), p. 49. 

6 Here there is no better reference than the discussion of Economic 


Liberalism by Levy (trans. by the author from Die Grundlagen des 
dkonomischen Liberalismus, Jena 1902, and published in London 1913). 
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and the economists seemed to confirm the view that moral 
considerations were irrelevant to industry, that social misery 
was an inevitable incident to economic progress, and that at- 
tempts to remove by legislative intervention the evils of the 
economic system must be attended by consequences disastrous 
to all, and particularly disastrous to those for whose benefit 
intervention was designed.’”” Adam Smith has expressed this 
theory in The Wealth of Nations.* The two influential ideas 
of this work were “‘the belief in the supreme value of individ- 
ual liberty and the conviction that man’s self is God’s Provi- 
dence, that the individual in pursuing his own interest is pro- 
moting the welfare of all.”® 


Under perfect freedom, wages and prices, trade and industry would 
all ‘find their natural level. This was almost the only lesson the ruling 
classes learnt from Adam Smith.’ His equally uncompromising denuncia- 
tion of the Corn Laws and other protective duties, of Combination Laws 
against workmen, and Settlement Acts restricting freedom of labor, his 
proposal to tax ground rents and not food, were all conveniently ignored. 

Again Adam Smith had denounced the payment of wages in truck and 
said that high wages increased population, industry and production: that 
‘the dictates of reason’ ought to moderate the hours of labor. But these 
views of his on labor were equally ignored. The governing classes adopted 
in short, those parts of the economist’s teaching which appeared ad- 
vantageous to themselves, and tended to neglect the remainder. When 
in 1795 Whitehead urged in the House of Commons the desirability of 
fixing a legal minimum wage, the Government of the day opposed the 
proposal on the ground that wages ought to be allowed to seek their 
own level, and Pitt recommended the disastrous alternative of lavish 
out-relief. When, faced with the appalling misery produced by the new 
conditions of industry, the hand-loom weavers begged in 1808 that the 
state intervene to fix minimum rates, the parliamentary Committee 
which examined their petition reported that the policy suggested in their 
petition was ‘wholly inadmissible in principle, incapable of being intro- 
duced to practice by any means which can possibly be devised and if 
practicable, productive of the most fatal consequences.’1° Such rem- 


7 Christianity and Industrial Problems, p. 47. 
8'See Toynbee, The Industrial Revolution, pp. 158 ff. The “Manchester 
School” is still powerful though the Wealth of Nations was published in 


1770. 
9 Toynbee, ibid. p. 148; cf. Chadwick, The Church, the State and the 


Poor, p. 148 ff. 
10 Quoted from Reports on Petition of Cotton Weavers, 1809, 181. 
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nants of an industrial code as survived from an earlier age were thus 
abolished in deference to a gospel of free competition.14 

Smith’s teaching was combined with that the Malthus :* 
man multiplies up to his food, the numbers are cut down 
by famine, disease, and vice; this is the sharp surgery of 
Providence, the vis medicatrix republicae. 

Thus it became accepted that poverty was a sort of divine 
safety valve to society; evil is allowed to exist that it may 
stimulate us to activity. Malthus did, in fact, hold that relief 
of the poor created poverty which it vainly professed to 
cure. Gradually the Malthusian teaching had its way and was 
at last embodied in the act of 1834 abolishing out-door relief 
to the able bodied. “Pauperism is,” it says, “ in general, 
due to indolence or vice, and can be averted by ordinary 
care and prudence. . . To turn the independent laborer into 
a pauper, all that is necessary is to offer relief without condi- 
tions: conversely to turn a pauper into an independent la- 
borer all that is required is to offer relief only on harder 
conditions, to make the lot of the pauper less eligible than 
that of the independent laborer.’’** 

Ricardo’s Economics now entered with its idea that the 
laws regulating profits and wages, like all scientific laws were 
a fixed “iron law of wages.” The price of labor depended 
upon the supply and demand; the market price of labor tend- 
ing toward the natural price, i.e. the minimum of subsistance. 
“Thus came the wages fund theory by a combination of 
Malthus’ law of population and Ricardo’s theory of values.”’ 
Property was fast becoming a matter of hard and fast scien- 
tific law; Protestantism it seemed, had given up to the scien- 
tists all the problems of private ownership. Even in the do- 
main of ethics, materialism, utilitarianism, and the various - 
systems based on biology and psychology all sought some 


11 Christianity and Industrial Problems, p. 41-42. 

12 An Essay on the Principle of Population, T. R. Malthus, Vol. IL. 
p. 53 (Everyman Edition). 

18 Quoted in Christ and Civilization, by Paton, Bunting, Garvie, et al., 
London, 1910, p. 22. 
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other basis for private ownership than dependence on the 
decalogue.** These were most powerfully aided in course of 
time by the application of the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
The synthesis of all these elements produced the third and 
greatest handicap to Protestantism in her regulation of 
property. 

C. This third handicap was the most brutal and unchristian 
theory of all, Economic Determinism. Here is the source of 
the socialism of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels: blind 
natural force translated into economic law destitute of any 
ethical guidance or Providential end.** The theory of class 
struggle thus arises as the basis for all modern labor agita- 
tion. “The Marxian philosophy underlies all strictly work- 
ing class programs. It is known as economic determinism, 
and is susceptible of both moderate and extreme statement. 
It has modified the thinking of many economists, who never- 
theless repudiate it as an exclusive principle for interpreting 
events. Obviously in bold statement the doctrine is material- 
istic and explains ideals as mere reflexes.’’** Needless to say 
we have this theory with us today and its influence well-nigh 
drowns the voice of Protestantism. However before we dis- 
cuss the present day opposition to a Christian solution of the 
problems of property we must note the growth in the past 
century of a new Protestant teaching. 

D. Though the Protestant Church was seemingly too hard 
bested to do battle in these days, there were some who in her 
spirit did endeavor to meet the problems thus presented. 
The good example set by such men as John Bright, Owen, 
Lord Shaftsbury, Sadler, Oastler, Bull and Chalmers *’ must 
have set the churchmen thinking, At least the problems of 
the day demanded deep regard from spiritual leaders. 


14 Note Mill, Kant, Spencer, etc. a brief notice will be found in the 
article “Ethics” in the Encyclopedia Brittanica (11th ed.) 

15 Seligman, Economic Interpretation of History. 

16 F, Ernest Johnson, The New Spirit in Industry, New York, 1919. 

17 See individual biographies, also Chadwick pp. 190 ff and Christianity 
and Industrial Problems, p. 47. 
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Strangely enough this enthusiasm did not find expression 
along lines dictated by the historical attitude of the church 
or of Protestantism so much as in the “historical” criticism 
of the Scriptures, and destructive criticism at that.** Human- 
itarianism, Chartism, and Reform were in the air. Christian 
leaders reading the sayings of Christ and the words of the 
prophets were stimulated to social reform. Maurice,” Kings- 
ley,” Ludlow," Vanisittart Neale,” Thomas Hughes,” and 
others made valiant efforts to apply Christianity. They were 
called Christian socialists, although they never would have 
accepted what is now called socialism, but they were the 
first of a large number ‘who came preaching the Gospel of the 
Kingdom.’ The publication of the Christian Socialist and 
the tracts and sermons of this group show an emphasis on the 
scriptural teachings of the “Kingdom of Heaven.’ The 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, the parables of the Kingdom, 
and the ‘‘social” ideals of the Lord and the prophets were 
boldly arrayed against the utilitarianism and materialism 
which we have already seen to be so deadly to the influence of 
the Protestant Church. The best summary of this movement 
as well as the model for present day statements of the position 
of the churches is found in the platform of the “Christian 
Social Union,” which is briefly stated as follows: 


1. To claim for the Christian Law the ultimate authority to rule social 
practice. : 

2. To study in common how to apply the moral truths and principles 
of Christianity, to the social and economic difficulties of the present 
time. 

3. To present Christ in practical life as the living Master and King, 
the enemy of wrong and selfishness, and the power of righteousness 
and love.?4 


18 Rauschenbusch, A Theology for the Social Gospel, p. 27 ff. 

19 The Life of F. D. Maurice by his son, other sources in Chadwick, 
p. 190. 

20 Life, see Chadwick, p. 190. 

21 Chadwick, pp. 195 and 1097. 

22 [bid., p. 197. 23 Thid. 

24 Christiamty and Industrial Problems, p. 48. Cf. A Year Book of the 
Church and Social Service, p. 18, Chadwick, p. 218. 
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Thus historically we are prepared for decision on the mod- 
ern questions of Protestantism and Property. How far does 
the Protestant Church today accept these statements? What 
hinders a united attitude toward the problems of property? 


IV. PRESENT SOLUTIONS, 

A. The first reason why the thought in the countries 
called Protestant is not united in its attitude toward property 
is found in the inevitable antagonism between Christianity as 
a spiritual and supernatural religion and all materialistic 
theories. Protestantism is opposed fundamentally to Social- 
ism, Utopian Socialism,” and Christian Socialism** alone 
excepted. This is because Anarchistic Communism,” State 
Socialism,”* Marxian Socialism, or Modern Scientific Social- 
ism” are in their very inception materialistic. They follow 


25 Two Frenchmen, Count Henri de Saint Simon, and Fourier, with 
Robert Owen in England, advocated a system of communal settlements 
which were to extend and federate so as to take in the whole world. 
Many experiments were made in Great Britain and France and even in 
America, in Communistic Settlements, but almost without exception they 
failed. This kind of Socialism has been called Utopian because it has not 
been found to be practical. There was a considerable body of writers 
who accepted the theories of Saint Simon, Fourier, and Owen but by 1850 
their influence had passed. See E. C. Miller, The Socialists, and Hurd, 
American Communities, Chicago, 1908. 

26 The word Socialism has been a handicap to this movement. See 
Chadwick, p. 197. The practical results of this movement in England 
are the cooperative stores which number eight million members, and 
the development of Christian teaching as we shall note later. 

27J. P. Proudhon, a Frenchman and a contemporary of Kingsley 
“claimed that property was theft; that capital was the power of ex- 
ploiting the labor of other men; and that government of man by man 
in every form is oppression. He had an associate and supporter in 
Mikail Bokounine (Bakunin), a member of the Russian nobility. 
President McKinley was shot by a member of this group” (Miller, p. 14). 
See Proudhon, What is Property? (Boston, 1876), and Bokounine, God 
and the State (New York, 1902). 

28 Louis Blanc of France and Frederick LaSalle of Germany at- 
tempted to have the state supply voluntary associations of laboring men 
with capital to carry on the enterprise that employed them (Miller, 
p. 14). 

29 Marxian Socialism is also called True Socialism or German Social- 
ism. The Communist Manifesto written (1847) by Karl Marx and 
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the economic theories of the last century and could not fail 
to be anti-Christian. The leaders in these movements were 
outspokenly atheistic. Says Bebel, “The revolution denies 
religion altogether.” Says Engels, “The first word of religion 
is a lie.” Says Marx, “The idea of God must be destroyed : 
it is the keystone of a perverted civilization.’”” According to 
Belfort Bax, “The Christian doctrine is more revolting to 
the higher moral sense than heathen rites to the early Chris- 
tians.”’ “Socialism utterly despises ‘the other world.’ ”*° We 
might add many other such statements, but it hardly seems 
necessary to do this when every day we can read of what is 
going on in Russia. One and all the socialists say to the 
church “You talk about the Hereafter, the Pearly Gates, the 
Streets of Gold, the Mansions of the Blessed ; but we demand 
that you give us something in this world which is the only 
world we know anything about. We ask for more bread, 
warmer clothes, better shelter. Until you give us these things 
we will not believe that there is anything in your church.””** 

The church on the other hand cannot accept the funda- 
mental principles of socialism; and for a number of reasons. 
(1) Collective ownership is opposed to the Protestant doc- 
trine of private ownership based on he Decalogue.*” (2) A 
Socialist State is fundamentally opposed to all religious and 


¢ 
Friedrich Engels is its bible. Associated with Wilhelm Liebknecht and 
August Bebel these men organized Socialism on a political basis. La- 
Salle united in 1875 with these leaders; from them especially and from 
the teachings of Karl Marx in Capital we have the Scientific Socialism 
of today. 

30°Cf. Peabody, Christ and the Social Question, p. 16. 

81 Miller, p. 27. The fear of the Socialist that religion will nullify his 
propaganda is at the basis of all this. Materialism cannot rest until it 
has destroyed faith of every kind. Were Materialism to get what she de- 
mands in this world, would she then allow or exercise faith in the other 
world? We think not! 

82 Protestantism has never yet changed her primary conception of 
private property as a divine institution. Cf. pp. 281, 282, and 280, as well 
as Note 51a, p. 277 of the April number of this Review. Also Miller 
p. 20. Socialism demands “that private ownership of wealth and all 
instruments of production shall cease.” 
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especially all Christian activity and safeguards in politics, for 
socialists believe “that the Christian church is one of the 
principal supports of the capitalistic state. They claim that 
the church has been identified with the political status quo 
from time immemorial, that it is made up largely of capital- 
_ ists; and that the working men have little or no interest in 
and receive little benefit from the church. They claim that the 
church has accumulated vast stores of untaxed wealth, and 
that the Roman Catholic branch alone has enough accumu- 
lated treasure to pay off the debt of the European govern- 
ments. The attitude of the Socialists generally, therefore, is 
one of deep hostility to the Christian church, and toward 
all other forms of constructive religion.”** (3) The socialist 
principle of the solidarity of labor is opposed to Christian 
patriotism.** (4) The principle of class consciousness is 
fundamental to socialism and fundamentally opposed to the 
ideals of Christian brotherhood.* The propaganda of hate 
is exactly the opposite of the gospel of love, nevertheless it 
adopts many of its methods: Sunday schools, discussion 
groups, hymns,—the very zeal of the propagandist simulates 
the Christian methods. (5) The socialist purpose to bring about 
a social revolution cannot have the support of the Protestant 
Church. Revolution for conscience sake or for moral reasons 
may be permitted by Christianity, but there is no scriptural 
warrant for a revolution based upon materialistic desires. 

Yet despite these fundamental differences there are some 
who would have the Protestant Church adopt the socialist 
scheme entire.** The probability of such extreme action is 


33 Miller, p. 23. 

34 Calvin and Luther were intensely patriotic. Though a source of 
democracy, Protestantism has always been intensely loyal to constituted 
authorities. Cf. Kuyper, “Calvinism, The Origin and Safeguard of our 
Constitutional Liberties.” Bib. Sacra 52:385ff, 646ff. 

35-Cf. Miller, p. 26, and Johnstone The New Spirit in Industry, p. I. 

36 Spargo, Hunter, Stelzle, C. E. Russell, J. G. Phelps Stokes, W. E. 
Walling, Bishop Brown and others have at times so spoken. Cf. Noel, 
“Not only the new theologians, (evangelical ministers holding the ‘New 
Theology’) but older fashioned theologians are socialists and belong to 
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however slight. Nevertheless the “academic” acceptance of 
the principles of scientific socialism by professors, students, 
and social leaders, clergy and laity alike, is noticeable as in- 
fluencing the attitude of the Protestant church today. Those 
who seek a scriptural or ethical basis for combining such 
opposite systems usually disregard church history and the 
accepted systems of Christian theology and, by a ‘higher 
critical’ method select passages from the prophets and from 
the words of Christ that appear to them appropriate. They 
misinterpret the Book of Acts to such a degree as to foist 
communism on Christianity®*’ and seek to deny that the early 
Christians believed in and practiced the private ownership of 
property. It goes without saying that the socialist cause is 
aided greatly by those who hold liberal and radical views 
about the inspiration and the theology of the Bible; while the 
extremists would disregard historical Christianity entirely 
and accept Marx and Bax and modern socialists as leaders 
of equal inspiration and even greater importance than the 
apostles and worthy of a place with the reformers.** 
We believe that the time has not come—indeed that it will 


some economic socialist party” (Socialism in Church History, Mil- 
watikee, IQII, p. 271).—Bishop Westcott is quoted to the following 
effect: “Individualism regards humanity as made up of disconnected and 
warring atoms; socialism regards it as an organic whole, a vital unity 
formed by the contributary members mutually interdependent. It fol- 
lows that socialism differs from individualism both in method and in 
aim. The method of socialism is cooperation; of individualism, com- 
petition. The one regards man as working with man for a common end; 
the other regards man as working against man for private gain. The 
aim of socialism is the fulfillment of service; the aim of individualism 
is the attainment of some personal advantage, riches or place or fame” 
(Ibid., p. 262). “The Church of England stands at the parting of the 
ways; her own peculiar position should help her towards socialism” 
(Ibid., p. 282). 

87 Tolstoi is thus represented by Hunter in Why We Fail as Christians. 

88 Noel, p. 279; see also Introduction and Chapter I. Seligman and 
Marx are mentioned in A Bibliography of Social Service published July 
1918, by the Commission of the Church and Social Service, of the 
Federal ‘Council of Churches, and are regarded with Spargo, Hunter, etc. 
as “standard.” 
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never come—for the church to surrender her historic posi- 
tion as the interpreter of the inspired laws of God and to 
seek her authority in regard to property in so-called ‘scientific 
laws’ of doubtful value. 

B. In Premillennialism, or Millennialism, modern Protest- 
antism is confronted with another dogmatic system which 
keeps her from a definitely consistent attitude on the problems 
of property. This system is only the modern form of the chil- 
iasm which has been present in the church through the ages.*° 
From apostolic times to the present it has always been an 
active element in Christianity. In the Crusades, the Francis- | 
can Movements, the Reformation, and in the Evangelical 
Revivalism of more recent date it has figured prominently. 
It is this “other-world” element in the church which appears 
in its most extreme form in Millennialism that so enrages 
the socialist. Numerically we cannot estimate the growth of 
this element in the Protestant Church today, but it is un- 
doubtedly larger than many imagine. It has its repres- 
entatives in every denomination and it has been claimed, 
though this is a matter of dispute, that in the evangelical 
bodies the majority of evangelists and of foreign missionaries 
and the workers who support them are Millennialists.*° Their 
influence and the books, periodicals, and conferences of those 
who hold such views is undoubtedly an exceedingly powerful 
factor in the Protestantism of our day. Their attitude toward 
the problems of property is based on a literalistic interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. They conceive the “Kingdom of Heaven” 
as a definite period of time following the second advent of 
Christ, a time when He shall rule upon the earth and all the 
prophecies of the millennium be literally fulfilled.** Previous 


39 See Chafer, The Kingdom in History and Prophecy, Silver, The 
Lord’s Return, and other works mentioned in the bibliography. 

40 Silver, (p. 196) mentions Reginald Heber, Robert McCheyne, Alex- 
ander Duff, George Muller, J. Hudson Taylor, H. G. Guiness, John G. 
Paton, A. T. Pierson, J. Willis Baer, Robert E. Speer, and many others. 

417. M. Haldeman, Ten Sermons on the Second Coming, especially 
Sermon 10; Silver, The Lord’s Return, Part I, section I. 
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to this event the world and the present social order is expected 
to grow steadily worse.*? The church is to keep herself strict- 
ly separate from secular reforms and from a social order 
which is distinctly “worldly.” “Her commission isa spiritual 
one, her gospel is other-worldly, her kingdom is within the be- 
liever and not of this world. ‘Her calling and destiny is heav- 
enly. Her mission is to shine out Christ Himself and testify 
of His grace, but never to control and overspread the 
world.’ ”4* She is to seek individuals, earnestly awaiting her 
Lord’s return, and instead of trying to dominate the present 
' social order, to see in every evil a sign and warning of the end 
of the age. ‘And all the signs of the times,” says a leading 
spokesman,** “indicate His coming is at hand. The signs 
in the Protestant Church. Its worldliness, its covetousness, 
its love of pleasure more than love of God, its unwillingness 
to endure sound doctrine, its itching ears, heaping to itself 
teachers and ready to be turned aside by them from the Truth 
of God to the fables of men. ” He points to “‘the signs in the 
social world. The outbreaking of the people. The throwing 
down of old customs, the trampling under feet of old coven- 
ants, no master below, no master above.”’ 

W. E. Blackstone gives the following “Signs” :* 1. 
The prevalence of travel and knowledge. 2. Perilous times 
(pestilence; famine; earthquakes; cyclones; political and so- 
’ cial unrest; distress of nations). 3. Spiritualism. 4. Apostacy. 
5. World-wide evangelism. 6. Rich men. 7. Israel; Zionism. 

If modern socialism is in a true sense the heir of the com- 
munism of the Peasant’s Revolt,** and of the Anabaptists,*” 
then to the Premillennialist of today may be ascribed much 


42 Silver p. 241; W. E. B., Jesus is Coming, pp. 230ff; Chafer, The 
Kingdom in History and Prophecy, p. 128; J. J. Ross, The Kingdom 
in Mystery, pp. 135-171; Haldeman, op. cit., p. 153 ff; Riley, The Evolu- 
tion of the Kingdom, p. 211; McConkey, The End of the Age, p. 83. 

43 A.C. Gabelein, The Seven Parables, p. 32. 

44 Haldeman, op. cit. p. 58. 

45 Op. cit., p. 228ff. 

46 Belfort Bax, The Peasants’ War. 

47 Bax, The Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists. 
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of the asceticism and mysticism of the religious of the Middle 
Ages.** Renouncing the world and its goods in the hope that 
the promises of the Scriptures will be fulfilled in the millennial 
age to come, seeing in the underpaid minister or missionary, 
who is “supported by faith,” the modern saint, and looking 
on poverty and misery as a sign of the imminent return of 
the Lord—this is not far from the pre-Protestant views on 
property. And doubtless the monks also felt that the Ana- 
baptists were deserting the faith just as today the effort to 
accomplish reform of social wrongs is even regarded by 
some of the leading Premillennialists as a form of apostacy 
indicating the speedy fulfillment of the prophecy of the ap- 
proaching end of the age.** In short the Protestant Church 
is divided, and this group of Protestants oppose any develop- 
ment of the Protestant attitude toward property that is 
based on the “social gospel,” or that claims for the church 
the right or duty to concern herself with secular affairs. 
“For the churches to attempt the program that Christ has re- 
served for His own accomplishment at His coming is certain 
failure,” says Alva J. McLain.” “In due time Christ will 
come and make His ‘reign coextensive with the inhabit- 
ed earth in all relationships’ (quoting John.R. Mott whom 
he is refuting). Until that time let us follow the program of 
God in preaching the Gospel to the nations, in order that He 
may speedily complete the body of people which He is taking 
out of the nations. If in the meantime industrial relations and 
conditions are not to our liking, let the church heed the 
advice of James on this very point, “Be patient therefore, 


48 The Franciscan Spirituals especially were expecting the immanent 
return of the Lord. Cf. Harnack’s Article in the Ency. Brit. vol. xviii. 
Dp. 463. 

49“They preach justification and sanctification, and divine healing, 
and the imminent return of Christ,” says Silver of one prominent 
Premillennnial body of believers, p. 143. “Their success in raising money 
for missionary enterprise is astonishing. They have sent forth and are 
now maintaining missionaries in every part of the world.” These 
missionaries and the ministers at home ‘live by faith.” 

50 Sermon in Serving and Waiting. 
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brethren, until the coming of the Lord.’ ”’** “The Premillenar- 
ian holds that the Gospel is for the individual and that there 
is no salvation apart from individual repentance toward 
God and faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ. . . . He finds 
in the Scriptures no suggestion that the Gospel of God is intend- 
ed to give a social uplift to the masses of unbelieving men ‘who 
obey not the Gospel.’ ”** But the individual “saved by grace” 
is still in the world and his life is to be a blessing and his life 
work is to bless the people with whom he lives. Like Abra- 
ham or Lot he is to be the saving “salt of the earth.” 

C. A third group exists today in Protestantism, not as 
distinct perhaps as the two we have just considered, but of 
great influence and importance. We refer to the advocates 
of Stewardship. Historically this group has its origin in 
Puritanism and Calvinism. Its history as a distinct move- 
ment is however quite brief. Scarce a generation has passed 
since the inception of the “Stewardship Movements.”** 
Doubtless the independent and therefore self-dependent stat- 
us of the unestablished churches in America and the non-con- 
formist congregations in England stimulated their mem- 
bership to give.°** The propaganda of the Church Boards, 
especially the Mission Boards, also was calculated to foster 
benevolence. Then such plans as the Every-Member Canvass, 
The Layman’s Missionary Movement, and the Tithing Cam- 
paign brought systematic and conscientious benevolence 
prominently before the minds of Protestant people.** At 
last, these movements advancing from the mere act of giv- 
ing as such to the general principles underlying Christian 
benevolence, have launched in almost every Protestant de- 


51 A pamphlet by Philip Mauro reprinted from Our Hope entitled 
“Dr. Shailer Matthews on Christ’s Return, an Examination of his Pam- 
phlet ‘Will Christ Come Again?’ ”, p. 25. 

52 Note here however the remarks of Prof. Rauschenbusch in a note 
p. 56, Christianizing the Social Order. 

58 Cf. A Tithing Autobiography, published by the Layman Company. 

54 Cf. Allusions to “Church Support” in the American Church History 
Series especially in the General Volume under “Home Missions.” 

55 Cf. Cushman, The New Christian, Introduction. 
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nomination a Stewardship Movement. Without investigating 
every phase of these denominational movements we can note 
that they are all quite similar in the following details. 

They seek a scriptural basis for the principles of steward- 
ship and endeavor to determine the laws of God with regard 
to property. In doing this they use both Old and New Testa- 
ment, with more or less distinction between their binding 
force, it is true, but always with the emphasis on the ethical 
nature of religion and especially on Christianity’s duty to 
settle every problem from an ethical standpoint. They revive 
the historical attitude of the Protestant Reformation and of 
the Puritans, and thus have no need to establish themselves 
in countries like England and America where subconsciously 
there is already assent to their principles. Their activity ceases 
with getting the individual to subscribe to a statement of 
principles which he is to conscientiously put into practice. 

The statement of the Layman’s Missionary Movement 
which was repeated by the Interchurch World Movement is 


as follows: 

1. God is the owner of all things. 

2. Every man is a steward and must give account of all that is en- 
trusted to him. 

3. God’s ownership and man’s stewardship ought to be acknowledged. 

4. This acknowledgment requires, as part of its expression, the set- 
ting apart for the extension of the Kingdom of Christ, such a 
portion of income as is recognized by the individual to be the will 
of God. (In the O. T. Scriptures, the tenth is recognized as the 
separated portion.) 

5. The separated portion ought to be administered for the Kingdom of 
God and the remainder recognized as no less a sacred trust. 


The individual may be a premillenarian or he may be a 
devotee of the “‘social gospel.’ Of this the stewardship move- 
ment takes no notice simply emphasizing responsibility in 
the matter of possessions. To be sure some of the prophets 
of the “Kingdom” harmonize these as a part of the “social 
gospel” as follows: “Stewardship, of course, recognizes the 
divine ownership not only of our substance but of ourselves, 
and hence means the use of time and power as well as posses- 
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sions for the Glory of God and the service of man. Doubtless 
most professing Christians would say that they had not 
consecrated themselves to make the world ideal: and not only 
so but they would say that they had never been taught that 
it was their duty to do so.”** This however appeals to the 
advocate of the “social gospel’ as just what the true stew- 
ard should do. 

Some claim that the matter must rest at the point of the 
individual’s acknowledgment of his stewardship to God. 
The church should engage in the propaganda of steward- 
ship only to get individuals to acknowledge their obligations 
to Him. Beyond this dealing with individuals, “The church 
ought not to engage in secular reforms.”*’ The church is to 
remedy social wrongs by reaching individuals, capitalists and 
leaders especially, with the principles of stewardship. “The 
church can never remedy social wrongs unless she teaches 
her capitalists, her lawyers, and her politicians a very much 
wider conception of their duty than that of giving their 
money to pastor’s salaries, to missions, and to the endow- 
ment of denominational colleges and theological seminar- 
ies.””°* The development of frugality,”° austerity, and con- 
scientiousness in every transaction in the individual Chris- 
tian is to right every wrong. “Let the church teach men that 
not only money given to the church belongs to the King, but 
that invested in business, and that even when it has been hon- 
estly earned they are only its trustees—and as trustees they 
must not pay themselves too much salary. Let her tell her 
multi-millionaires and her centi-millionaires that they have 
not purchased immunity by giving a tenth or even a half to 
missions and colleges and theological seminaries, but that 
they must use it all, every dollar of it, for the cause of mak- 


56 Strong, The Next Great Awakening, pp. 177-8. 

57 Howerton, The Church and Social Reforms, p. 82. 

58 Tbid., p. 92. 

59“No matter how great wealth may be, luxury can find no excuse 
either economic or scriptural, so long as the world is in want.” Strong, 
The Next Great Awakening, p. 177. 
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ing it impossible that there should be any multi-millionaires, 
and then come themselves and follow their Master in His 
service of love.’’*® This accords well with the recent state- 
ment of the British Quakers, ““We would ask all employers to 
consider very carefully whether their style of living and per- 
sonal expenditure are restricted to what is needed in order to 
insure the effective performance of their functions in society. 
More than this is waste, and is, moreover, a great cause of 
class divisions.’”** However such statements need further 
development. Indeed the whole stewardship program seems 
to be the beginning of a right solution of our present day 
problems of property that stops short of completion. 

D. The “Social Gospel” or Christian Social Service advo- 
cates claim the attention of the Protestant Church. Indeed 
they claim more than attention; for practically every denom- 
ination has officially adopted some “social creed” and has 
some committee or commission whose duty it is to deal with 
social problems which are mainly problems of property.” 
Historically, as we have noted, these are the descendants of 
the Christian Socialists.** Scripturally they are opposed to 
premillennialism through their interpretation of the kingdom 
as present, social and reformatory rather than as future, es- 
chatological and catastrophic. “The premillennial interpreta- 
tion of the gospel,” says Dr. Shailer Matthews, “denies that 
God is capable of bringing about His victory by spiritual 
means. He cannot save the world by spiritual means. In order 
to succeed He has to resort to physical brutality. He abandons 
morality and uses miraculous militarism. He turns to fire 
and destructive forces of an impersonal nature.”®* ‘“ ‘Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God’ this does not mean as has been 
often supposed, ‘First become a Christian,’ but make the 


60 Howerton, The Church and Social Reforms, p. 92. 

61 Statement of the British Quaker Employers. 

62 These are all listed in The Year Book of Social Service. 

68 Ward, The Church and Social Service, Int. Cf. Sec. iii. (D) of 
this paper. 

64 Christ’s Return, p. 10. 
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Kingdom of God and its extension in the world your daily 
endeavor, and then all these things shall be added.”®* “The 
doctrine of the Kingdom has been misunderstood for cen- 
turies.’’°° “The Kingdom of God would be an ideal world.’ 
“It includes earth and heaven.’** Passages of the Old Test- 
ment especially the Minor Prophets are interpreted “‘historic- 
ally” and applied to the social problems of our day. “From 
the very beginning of their national history the Hebrews 
were endowed with a rich social heritage derived from their 
nomadic ancestors. In the strenuous national crisis which 
marked the enlargement of Israel’s life and thought these 
inherited social ideas were reinterpreted and expanded by 
each succeeding prophet until they found final and complete 
synthesis in the teachings of Jesus.” 

“Tn this critical, transitional age, when selfish greed and 
materialism have nearly wrecked society, we are inexorably 
forced to the conclusion that the social principles of the 
prophets and Jesus are by far the most valuable assets that 
the past has bequeathed us, for they furnish the only basis 
upon which an enduring civilization can be reared.”’ Accord- 
ing to these writers, the history of the Jewish people is’a text 
book of sociology and the ideals of her leaders, including 
Jesus, are the ideals of social reformers. There is hardly a 
present day problem of property, seemingly, but was found in 
their history and met by their teachers. The example embold- 
ens these leaders of modern Christian thought to examine the 
social problems of our day in the same spirit. They investi- 
gate conditions in the world of property as a religious duty. 

Again, they claim to find in the New Testament a body 
of teaching that is of social significance undiscovered before. 
“The rediscovery of the Kingdom of God has been accom- 
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panied by the rediscovery of the Social Teaching of Jesus.””° 
“The essential element in salvation, according to Jesus, was 
a right social attitude not only toward God, but toward one’s 
fellow men and toward organized society.’’"* Some go so far 
as to say that “Christ wished to establish a fraternal com- 
munity in Capernaum,’”” and that failing in that He trained 
His disciples and taught them the principles of a perfect 
social order which He called the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
“Hebrew prophets,”’”* the “teachings” of Christ,"* the “mis- 
taken apocalypticism” of the Early Church,” the ‘‘failures”’ 
of the Medieval Church,” the “incompleteness” of the 
Reformation,’” the “survival” of Christianity in the present 
social order,” are all logically put in vital relation to this 
Kingdom. Because it is so much a matter of ‘Liberal’ conjec- 
ture this conception lends itself readily to extreme state- 
ment. Thus we have such outpourings as The Message of 
the Kingdom which says in part; 

Jesus was the Peasant-Carpenter of Nazareth, the supreme teacher 
of the race, who at the age of thirty laid aside the tools of His trade 
and went forth to proclaim the most revolutionary program of history. 

This program He called the “Kingdom of God,” the realization of 
which will break the power of the world’s oppressors, both economic 
and religious. For His fearless proclamation of His teaching He was 
crucified—not by the Jewish people, but by a little clique of ecclesiastics 
and oligarchs whose power to exploit the people His program would 
destroy. 

The fundamentals of His program are that all men are brothers 
and should live together on a basis of mutual service and equality of 


material supply; that Mammon, the “God of Riches,” is the chief enemy 
of God and His Kingdom, and must therefore be overthrown if the 
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Kingdom of God is to come, and that true worship consists not in 
ceremonies and creeds, but in bringing all the doings of humanity into 
obedience to the law of love, thus enabling humanity to develop into the 
highest type of spiritual beings. 

For about three centuries His followers obeyed Him by living the 
communal life which He taught, but for sixteen centuries our so-called 
Christian Civilization has rejected Him for dogmas and creeds about 
Him, thereby making a bloody track across the ages. None of the wars, 
poverty, and crimes of the historic past could have occurred if the 
world has accepted His program. 

The professed followers of Jesus have even now ample political 
power to make the will of God to be done on earth... . 

We appeal therefore—or rather we voice a universal appeal, .. . to 
all men and women to do the following: 

1. Find out what Jesus’ Social Program is; what He means by the 

Kingdom of God on earth... . 

In confident assurance of the practical coming of the Kingdom which 
only can save and cure this distracted world, we send forth this message, 
to those who should be the saving salt of the earth.79 


It is perfectly apparent to the reader who has followed 
the development of this paper why such a piece of theolog- 
ical demagogery and historical nonsense as this Message of 
the Kingdom can never be accepted either by those who hold 
premillennial views or by those whose ideas of stewardship 
are based upon the acceptance of the Scriptures as inspired 
and the church as a divine and divinely-guided institution. It 
only appeals to the “modern theologian” who approaches the 
subject from the standpoint of “Rationalism,” “Liberalism,” 
or “Modernism.” Says one of these,*° “We are witnessing 
today a reaction against this exaggerated individualism (that 
of Reformation theology). It has become an axiom of 
modern thought that the government of God has a social as 
well as an individual significance, and the conception of the 
Kingdom of God—obscured in the earlier Protestantism— 


79 Myron T. Scudder, John Haynes Holmes, Edwin Markham, Percy 
Stickney Grant, Edwin D. Wheelock, Rev. John H. Dooley, Bolton Hall, 
all of New York City, in The Message of the Kingdom. 

80 Rauschenbusch, A Theology for the Social Gospel, quotes extensive- 
ly from Schleiermacher, Ritschl, etc. See esp. n. p. 138 quoting William 
Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, p. 192. 
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is coming again into the forefront of theological thought.™ 
Albrecht Ritschl, in his work, Justification and Reconcilation, 
begins the discussion of his own views by insisting that per- 
sonal salvation must be organically connected with the King- 
dom of God. He says, “Theology has taken a very unequal 
interest in the two chief characteristics of Christianity. 
Everything pertaining to its character as the redemption of 
men has been made the subject of the most minute considera- 
tion; consequently redemption by Christ has been taken as 
the centre of all Christian life and knowledge, whereas the 
ethical conception of Christianity contained in the idea of 
the Kingdom of God has been slighted. . . . It has been 
fatal for Protestantism that the reformers did not cleanse 
the idea of the ethical Kingdom of God or Christ from its 
hierarchical corruption (i.e. the idea that the visible church 
is the Kingdom) but worked out the idea only in an academic 
and unpractical form. Kant first recognized this use of the 
Kingdom of God in ethics. Schleiermacher first applied the 
theological quality of Christianity to the definition of its 
nature, but he still treated now of personal redemption, now 
of the Kingdom of God, without adequately working out 
their connection. Ritschl has done more than anyone else to 
put the idea to the front in German theology, but he does not 
get beyond a few general ideas. He was born too early to get 
sociological ideas.”’** 

In the hands of such ‘liberal’ thinkers, Christ and the 
Scriptural teachings are caricatured. It is the overzealous 
efforts of such men that have awakened the opposition of the 
premillennial and the conservative theologians. With such 
views the advocates of Scriptural Stewardship can never 
amalgamate. There is however a proper expression of the 
Protestant attitude toward property which is the via media 
~ 81 A discussion of “The Kingdom in Modern Thought” by Dr. Brown, 
op. cit., pp. 192ff. 

82 Ritschl, Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, Vol. III, p. iii. 
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between these groups and which seems the logical position for 
the church to take. 
__E. This proper expression has been the aim of the various 
“Social Creeds” of denominations and organizations. Es- 
sentially true to the historic Protestant position, they are 
based upon the accepted faith of the bodies for which they 
speak. They are not communistic, but recognize the right of 
private property.** They do not deny the Reformation ideal 
of work as a calling and do not uphold idleness or profligacy. 
Instead they stand “for the right and duty to work since 
human society cannot endure unless each of its members has 
the opportunity and feels the obligation to serve the common 
good to the extent of his ability.” The Presbyterian General 
Assembly urges Christians everywhere “to insist that labor 
is incumbent upon all; that idleness, whether among the rich 
or poor, is sinful.’’** Every one of these creeds is consistent 
with the early and modern ideas of stewardship. “‘Christians 
are bound to discountenance by every means in their power 
the application of wealth to luxuries, to expensive amuse- 
ments, and to the gratification of wasteful habits, whatever 
the class in which it may take place.’’*’ In the light of history 
and of the living faith of the church these statements are an 
attempt to complete and unify the Protestant attitude in the 
presence of comparatively new and modern social conditions. 
The bodies represented in the Federal Council of Churches 
have already formally united in such a combined statement.*®* 
How authoritatively this body can speak for each of its 
members we cannot say. Still it is to be remembered that 
each denomination has for itself adopted some such definite 


84Cf. The Social Creed adopted by the General Assembly of the 
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statement. Again there is doubt as to how far the constituents 
of each body would regard them as expressing exactly what 
they believe. When any statement is made which touches on 
such matters as family life, marriage, divorce, housing, edu- 
cation, child labor, women in industry, poverty, the use of 
liquor and drugs and the traffic in the same, health, industrial 
accidents and diseases, unemployment or coercion, old age 
and disability pensions, organization and the settlement of 
disputes, one day’s rest in seven, hours of employment, a 
minimum living wage, the basis of wages and profits, and the 
spirit of service and toil, such a statement is not likely to 
meet with unanimous assent. As an illustration of a “Social 
Creed” we will quote at some length from the statement em- 
bodied in the Report of the Board of Home Missions to the 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. regard- 
ing “The Church and Industry,’ May 1920. It says in part: 


As a Christian Church, accepting the revelation of God’s nature and 
purpose which He made through Jesus Christ, we hold it to be our 
duty not only to proclaim to all men what this revelation means for the 
life of the individual and of society, but also particularly to instruct our 
members in the duties which ‘Christian discipleship lays on them... . 

I. The Ground of our Social Interest. Our persuasion of our right and 
duty to speak on contemporary social questions grows out of our cer- 
tainty that God has revealed to us in Jesus Christ not only the way of 
salvation for the individual, but also an ideal of life which defines the 
right relations of men to each other. This Christian ideal of social life 
is formed by these beliefs: 

a. That God is “the Father of all men,” and that men as His children 

are potential members of His Kingdom. 

b. That God has made men members one of another, bound together 
in society, and that therefore this society ought to ‘be a brotherhood 
of love and service. 

c. That God has sent His son Jesus Christ to be our Savior from 
sin and to establish His Kingdom among men. 

d. That God is now and ever at work in the world, by His Spirit for 
the accomplishment of His will. 

II. The Goal of our Social Effort. Believing thus, we hold that it 
ought to be our aim to bring these truths to bear on every relation of 
life, economic, political, legal, ecclesiastical, social. We know no way of 
commending the Gospel we profess so effectively as action in the spirit 
of our profession. We cannot but see that much in our present social 
order is contrary to the mind of Christ and we believe that it is our 
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duty to protest against these unchristian things, and, so far as we can, 
to establish in their place that which is Christian. 

III. The Christian Method of Social Progress. We believe that all true 
social progress begins where ‘Christ began—with repentance, a change of 
heart. We would not divorce our social from our individual gospel, but 
on the contrary proclaim the need of personal conversion with +e- 
doubled energy. We believe that the fundamental vice of our time is 
not so much any particular thing that we do, as the spirit which ani- 
mates the doing of it. We proclaim therefore as the fundamental need of 
our time, the substitution of the spirit of love and service for the 
spirit of greed and selfish competition and call upon our fellow Chris- 
tians to join with all men of good will of every race and walk of life to 
permeate industry with the spirit of Jesus Christ and to advocate such 
changes in our conduct of industry as shall more perfectly express His 
Spirit. 

IV. ‘Consequences of the Christian View of Industry. What is true 
of men’s relations in society in general is true more particularly of the 
relations of men to one another in industry. Here also the spirit of 
brotherhood must control. As each industry exists to serve the community 
so each individual must be regarded as a partner in the enterprise and 
the relations of those engaged in it one to another must be characterized 
by mutual understanding and good will. The acceptance of this ideal will 
affect (a) the motive of industry, (b) its method, and (c) its spirit. 


THE SOCIAL CREED 


We hold that our church ought to declare: 

1. For the social obligation resting on every man for his family, his 
community, and for the whole world. 

2. For the ‘Christian obligation to use wealth and power as trusts from 
God for fellowmen. 

3. For the application of Christian principles to the conduct of industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial organizations and relationships. Among 
these Christian Principles are: 

a. The sacredness of life and the supreme worth of personality so 
that a man must always be treated as an end and not as a means. 

b. The Brotherhood of man, demanding for every worker a demo- 
cratic status in industry, and mutual understanding, good will, co- 
operation, and a common incentive among all engaged in it. 

4. For the right and duty to work, since human society cannot endure 
unless each of its members has the opportunity and feels the obliga- 
tion to serve the common good to the extent of his ability. 

. For a worthy and just return. . . . a living wage. 

. For the abatement of poverty. ... 

. For the protection of children. . . . 

For regulation to safeguard physical and moral health. .. . 

For safeguards. . . . from harmful conditions. . . . dangerous ma- 


chinery and occupational disease, and for education in avoiding haz- 
ards. 
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to. For the assumption by industry of the burdens entailed by industrial 
accidents, disease, and death, and training of injured. 

11. For the release of every worker for rest one day in seven, which, if 
possible, should be the Lord’s Day. 

12. For. . . . sufficient leisure for physical, mental, and moral well being 
of the workers. 

13. For the employment of arbitration. 

14. For the inviolability of agreements. 

15. For the right of organization. 

Similar creeds have been adopted by most of the other de- 
nominational bodies.*® Will the local churches and the in- 
dividual Christians accept these as satisfactory? 

The Boards and Commissions of the various denomina- 
tions are of course pushing for a wide study and acceptance 
of these ideals.*” Denominational colleges and study groups 
in other institutions are being reached.** The Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches” and the Y. M. C. A.* are active in the 
propaganda. At the time of its greatest activity the Inter- 
church World Movement seemed about to succeed in putting 
the whole of Protestantism on record but such opposition was 


89 Their statements and organization will be found in the Year Book 
of Social Service, p. 24ff. Baptist, p. 31, Congregational p. 39, Methodist 
Episcopal, p. 45, Presbyterian, p. 51, Protestant Episcopal, p. 57, Christian 
Church, p. 63, Disciples of Christ, p. 64, Friends, p. 66, German Evangeli- 
cal, p. 67, Lutheran Evangelical, p. 68, Methodist Episcopal South, p. 70, 
Presbyterian South, p. 71, German Reformed, p. 71, United Presbyterian, 
p. 71, Others, p. 73. Cf also the Report of the Fifth Committee of Inquiry 
of the Archbishops of England, and the British Quaker employers, re- 
ferred to above. 

90 Note the Recommendations to the General Assembly embodied in 
the Report of 1920 cited above. The Methodist Board publishes a monthly 
“Social Service Bulletin,” The Missionary Education Movement printed 
The Gospel for a Working World as a Mission Study Text Book. 
Poverty and Wealth by Ward is also used for Study Classes. 

91“The religious organizations dealing with college men and women 
know that any appeal that leaves out the social note meets a listless 
audience.” A Theology for the Social Gospel, p. 3. 

92 The Commission of the Church and Social Service is publishing and 
promoting the interchange of vast amounts of literature. 

93 The Association Press has printed a large amount of literature for 
the study of social problems in the Association. 
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awakened by their zeal and their mistakes that at the collapse 
of the Movement* the lines of division were wider than ever 
before. Only time and Providence will tell whether we are 
to have a united Protestant attitude on these problems or 
whether in their solution Protestantism itself will be divided. 
Safety lies in adherence to the words of Scripture interpreted 
with a reverent faith in their inspiration, and in a thorough 
study of the stand that the church, especially the Protestant 
Church, has taken through its history. 


CONCLUSION 


Historically then we see Protestantism morally bound to 
meet the problems of the possession and use of property. The 
church must answer the questions that arise about “mine” 
and “thine” and “theirs.” After a study of the development 
of her teaching on the matter we are bound to conclude that 
its solution is of ever increasing importance, and that its 
present urgency is due as much to conditions of society 
brought in by the Reformation and for which consequently 
the Protestant Church is in a sense responsible as to any 
other cause. In the face of this responsibility we find that 
many are still clinging to ideals that approximate those of the 
Medieval Church while others whose thought is a little more 
advanced have not as yet advanced far enough to meet satis- 
factorily the modern problems of industry and the other prob- 
lems of our complex life of today. For these the great need is 
education, that they may be enabled to understand the prob- 
lems of the present day and “apply” their Christianity to them 
honestly and wisely. For those, on the other hand, who at- 
tempt to lead the church in “social service’ history has a 
word of caution: let them seek so to safeguard their teachings 
and methods as to avoid a denial of the historic faith and 


94 See “Mistakes of the Interchurch Steel Report,” reprinted by the 
Steel ‘Company from articles in Industry, a new magazine seeking notor- 
iety. Also Analysis of the Interchurch World Movement Report on the 
Steel Strike, by Marshall Olds. 
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practice of the Protestant Church and rather incorporate and 
apply the established principles of the church since the Re- 
formation. For such a solution of the whole matter there is 
an immediate need and doubtless there will be derived from it 
a great religious revival. 


Rutledge, Pa. Earnest E, EELLs. 
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Studies in Philosophy and Theology. By ForMER STUDENTS OF BoRDEN 
Parker Bowne. Edited by E. C. Wilm. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. Cloth, pp. 268. With Portrait. $2.00. 

As its title indicates, this book is in memory of Borden P. Bowne, for 
many years Professor of Philosophy in Boston University, and author 
of a number of books, mainly on philosophical topics. That Bowne well 
deserves such a memorial, no student of his profound and keen writings, 
none with knowledge of his great service to theistic thought in a time of 
agnostic, and materialistic, and pantheistic thinking, will deny. Against 
Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, Fiske, and other materialistic evolutionists, 
and against the loose idealistic pantheism in vogue at the other extreme 
of thought, he did in his day a great service to the church. No one 
really versed in his system but will be amply fortified against all such 
thinking. He sent out a body of students finely equipped philosophically, 
and thoroughly grounded in that department, Theistic Idealism. That he 
was one of the keenest, sanest, and most logical of American thinkers in 
philosophy, as well as one of the most profound, is probably not too high 
a tribute to pay. Indeed, one might challenge the naming of an abler and 
saner thinker in philosophy, in America. A certain hasty reading of his 
works caused some to charge him with too extreme an idealism, but this 
wholly misunderstands his position. That he rendered as great a service 
in Theology may, with regret, be questioned. For he seems to have ac- 
cepted some of the positions of modern liberalism too easily. One won- 
ders what havoc his keen intellect would have made with their fallacies 
had he made that field his specialty. 

The “Introduction” by the editor who is Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston University, well describes Prof. Bowne’s engaging personality, his 
attractive teaching, his valiant and fearless methods. “The Empirical 
Factor in Bowne’s Teaching,” by G. A. Coe, of Union Seminary, is a too 
brief statement of Bowne’s insistence that purely a priori thinking can- 
not find truth of value—that for this, experience is always the source 
of the living fact. But its statement is likely so to mislead a reader un- 
acquainted with Bowne as almost to cause him to regard Bowne as an 
“empiricist,” which would be as far from the truth as possible. 

“Neo-Realistic Theories of Value” by E. S. Brightman, of the Boston 
Univ. Graduate School, is a keen exposure of the fallacies of the “Neo- 
Realists,” and especially of their desperate intellectual contortions when, 
having denied the existence of a “self,” a “personality,” back of our 
thinking, and having reduced “consciousness” to “relations between 
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things,” they then attempt to find a standard of “value” which will make 
such conscious processes worth the while. Trained in the dialectics ot 
Bowne, Dr. Brightman makes easy work of their contradictions. The 
essay impresses one, however, as being too easy on its opponents, whose 
somewhat wide following makes the complete exposure of their shallow 
and dangerous doctrines a matter of importance. 

“A Truly Catholic Spirit” by D. A. Hayes, of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
is a plea, based on the teachings of John Wesley, for the largest possible 
theological tolerance in order to unite Christendom. Not doctrine, as to 
which agreement is forever hopeless, but true piety is made the standard. 
But one reads here nothing new, nothing that really advances the cause. 
The problem of the “essentials” of the Faith still faces us, as important 
as ever. That the piety of those who deny the basal doctrines of \Chris- 
tianity, is evidently in spite of, not because of, their beliefs still remains 
certain. And the test of their beliefs,—whether their universal accept- 
ance will cause true piety to spread or decline—remains unchanged in 
spite of eloquent appeals to ignore their departures from orthodox 
standards. “Religious A-Priorism” by A. C. Knudson, of the Boston Univ. 
School of Theology, is a scholarly and keen study of the problem whether 
“Religion” needs a priori categories as Reason does. The latest and best 
studies of the problem are ably summarized and criticized, with sane and 
strong statements of a correct position. “Bowne and the Social Question,” 
by Bishop F. J. McConnell, is a very delightful narration of Bowne’s 
attitude toward these topics, illustrating his many-sided intellect, his 
keen interest in active Christianity, and his deep concern for the work of 
missions after his own trip to the Orient and his close sight of its 
abominations of religions. “A Personalistic View of Art” by H. C. 
Sanborn, of Vanderbilt University, is an entertaining statement of the 
chief problems of Aesthetics, discussed from Bowne’s central stand- 
point, that the fundamental Reality is Personality. “Some Epistemolog- 
ical Problems” by B. W. Van Riper, is an effort to prove that the Laws of 
Logic,—Identity, Non-Contradiction, and Excluded Middle,—have a 
purely experiential basis, drawn from generalized experience, and as 
such, have no compelling validity in knowledge as they should have if 
they were truly Categories of Pure Thought. But his arguments are 
not convincing. There is too much of the psychological sophistry of 
John Stuart Mill, far too much of the quibbling verbalism of Bradley in 
his Appearance and Reality from whose positions much of the writer’s 
arguments are drawn. “Democratizing Theology,” by H. A. Youtz, of 
Oberlin, is a plea for “democratic freedom” in Theology. He pleads 
against the “tyranny’ of Orthodoxy, Mechanism, and Externalism. 
That Orthodoxy may be wrongly used, is, however, no argument what- 
ever against the truth of its positions; that a man may be wholly 
and soundly orthodox and yet be free as the freest in his thinking, that 
he may be orthodox of his own “free” will and judgment, seems to 
escape these thinkers. And there is the customary failure to state pre- 
cisely to which of the positions of “Orthodoxy” exception is taken, which 
of them it is which so “tyrannize” over a man’s free thought. In the 
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rest of the essay, however, the writer strongly sets forth the dangers 
of the prevalent and intolerant Mechanical view of Man and Worid, 
and the endless attempts to save Man and Society by External means, 
by Organizations, Social Programs, Y. M. C. A.’s, and so on. But oddly 
enough though satisfactorily enough also, all that he says against these 
prevalent dangers which has real cogency is what orthodox preachers of 
righteousness have urged for centuries. 

All the Essays are finely written, entertaining and informing and well 
serve to bring a reader in touch with the thought of the present teachers 
of Theology and Philosophy in the Methodist Church. 

Fulton, Mo. DanieEL S. GAGE. 


Matter and Spirit: A Study of Mind in their Relation to the Spiritual 
Life. By James Bissetr Pratt, Pu.D., Professor of Philosophy in 
Williams College. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xii, 
CXS On 

Elsewhere we have given this book our hearty commendation. This 
does not mean that we give Dr. Pratt’s previous books the same kind of 
endorsement. His book entitled The Religious Consciousness is certainly 
defective in its treatment of both religion and psychology—at least, 
such is the present writer’s view. Yet it is a much better book than some 
other recent adventures along the line of the psychology of religion. 
It almost always occurs that men who specialize in mere secular 
learning, such as human science, psychology and philosophy, and have not 
specialized in sacred learning, very quickly betray their lack of training 
in religion and theology. This is what Dr. Pratt—a Ph.D., not a D.D.— 
does in the book named above, “The Religious Consciousness. ” 

However, in the book now under review, Matter and Spirit, he stays al- 
most entirely in his own special field, that of psychology. And here he 
proves himselt a master. He knows psychology. He is acquainted with 
its literature. He has studied its speculative side; much more to the 
point, he know the human mind empirically. The experiences of the 
soul, its native principles, its clear testimony in consciousness—these 
count with him, and rightly so, more than all the speculative refinements 
and guesses of the rationalists. What does consciousness say? What is 
the testimony of experience? Those are the paramount questions. Logic 
has its place, true enough; but also its limitations. There are certain 
fundamental things that we know by immediate intuition; we do not 
need to wait for the slow, roundabout and uncertain processes of logic. 
If we did, the race would soon vanish from the face of the earth. 

Dr. Pratt, as some one has aptly said, is “an avowed dualist, and un- 
ashamed.” He accepts the designation, and takes delight in it. That is 
why we commend his work. He holds that man is a dual being, composed 
of mind and body—two distinct entities, yet most intimately related and 
conjoined. Man is not a monad; he is a dichotomy (although our author 
does not use the latter term). Dr. Pratt, being a thorough-going dualist, 
also advocates interaction between the body and the mind. Thus he is 
against the doctrines of parallelism and monism. To our mind, he gives 
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both theories, the coup de grace. Of course, he does this very deftly and 
gracefully, and not after the manner of the pugilist. His argument, based 
on experience, not speculation, that there is mutuality of influence and 
action between the body and the mind is certainly convincing. Does not 
experience teach all men that sometimes the mind controls the body, 
while at other times the body greatly affects the mind? There is an 
“entente cordial” between the mind and the body. Just analyze your own 
experience and see that it is so. The question of how need not be con- 
sidered, for no one can solve the problems of epistemology. 

This book is particularly timely in that it exposes the utter inadequacy 
of the modern materialistic conceptions of the mind. Dr. Pratt is frankly 
opposed to converting the noble science of psychology into mere physi- 
ology. Mind or thought is not merely the result of molecular action or 
mysterious secretions in the brain. On the contrary, the brain—and, in- 
deed, the whole body—is the instrument of the mind. 

We are happy to note that Dr. Pratt, consistently with his dualistic 
views, holds firmly to the conscious immortality of the soul. Of course, 
this cannot be proved by mere psychology; but it certainly is a rational 
conclusion from the dualistic view. To say that man’s mind perishes with 
his body is to declare contrary to the finest and holiest experiences of the 
individual and the race. The fact of immortality, we may add, can be 
known only by Christian experience, by which the truly converted man 
“has tasted of the powers of the world to come.” 

In one place, we are sorry to say, our author commits a serious error. 
On page 183 he says of his dualistic view: “It is, however, a dualism of 
process, and not necessarily of substance.” How he could commit such a 
logical slip we cannot understand. It is utterly contrary to everything 
else he holds in his book from beginning to end. Indeed, it is so fatal to 
his whole contention that we are inclined to think the statement crept in 
inadvertently in a momentary lapse of thought. How can a dualism of 
mere process subsist with interaction? How can there be immortality 
for the soul if all our mental action is merely a “dualism of process”? 
No, no, it cannot be. We hope a second edition of this work will be called 
for, and that in issuing it, Dr. Pratt will elide his fatal admission. 

Springfield, Ohio. LEANDER S. KEyser. 


Chaitanya and His Age. By Rat BAHADUR DinEsH CHANDRA SEN, B.A, 
D.Lirr. Calcutta University Press. 1922. 

The author is a distinguished alumnus of Calcutta. The literary work 
for which he is most particularly and favorably known is almost all 
connected with the great Province of Bengal. Students of Indian litera- 
ture find in his writings a veritable mine of information concerning the 
language and literature of that portion of the country which may fairly 
be regarded as having within recent years taken a leading place in the 
intellectual life of the entire Peninsula. 

In this, one of his latest books, he has undertaken to give a picture of 
the life and achievements of Chaitanya, the great founder of a sect 
known as the Chaitanyas. Chaitanya was born in the later years of the 
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15th century, A.D. The sect which bears his name is one of the six prin- 
cipal divisions of the Vaishnavas, or followers of the Vishnu cult, but 
this one, unlike some others, is confined almost exclusively to one sec- 
tion of the country, 1.e., Bengal. 

Concerning the founder, we are told that after twelve years of in- 
tense meditation, during which he lived the life of an ascetic, he made 
his way to Jagannath, in Orissa, where he became a teacher of a new 
and more or less original type of Vaishnavism. His habit it was to de- 
vote himself to intense meditation upon Krishna, the eighth incarnation 
of Vishnu. But this was not his only occupation, for he insisted upon the 
importance of singing (sankirtan) and dancing as well as contempla- 
tion, as a means of preparing the mind for ecstatic communion with the 
deity, and we are told that his followers often swooned away in their 
fits of emotion. He was himself subject to fits of religious ecstasy, and 
died in one of them whilst bathing in the sea near Puri. His disciples 
soon spread themselves over Bengal. They hold that Krishna is the su- 
preme Being—that Bhakti, or devotion to him, is more efficacious than 
knowledge—than subjugation of the passions—than meditation (yoga)— 
than charity, virtue, or anything usually deemed especially meritorious. 
They believe also that through such faith all castes become equally 
pure and all are equally admissible to their fellowship. Their chief ritual 
consists in the constant repetition of the name of Krishna. Many treat- 
ises have been written in Bengal in elaboration of the history and pecul- 
iar teachings of Chaitanya, amongst which those by Dr. Sen may be 
mentioned as unquestionably the most conspicuous. Of these the work 
under review is especially deserving of mention, together with his 
Vaishnava Literature of Mediaeval Bengal, Chaitanya and his Com- 
panions and his History of the Bengali Language. 

It must not be supposed that Dr. Sen advocates, without reserve, the 
doctrines and practices of the sect of which he writes; on the contrary, 
his central motive has been to give a historical and analytical treatment 
to one of the modern developments due to the impact of later Hinduism 
upon early Buddhism, and furnish a truthful picture of the resultant 
faith and practices prevalent among millions of his fellow-countrymen 
today. To those who would learn, from a reliable source, much that 
will aid in an honest attempt to understand something of Hindustan, this 
scholarly, and intensely interesting work may be confidently recom- 
mended. 

Princeton. J. C. R. Ewrne. 


APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY 


The Philosophy of Prayer. By Rev. C. K. Manonry. New York and 
Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. Pp. 124. $1.00 net. 

On the whole, this is a good book, and withal a most important one. In 

these times, when so much of our science has become purely naturalistic, 
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a strong and well-reasoned book like this one which upholds the theistic 
world-view has much value and significance. 

It must be said at this point that the author evidently sympathizes 
somewhat with the liberalistic theology of the day. We gather this from 
several flings which he makes at orthodox theology. All of them are 
gratuitous, and are based on a misapprehension of what conservative 
theology really teaches. This will mar the book in the estimation of 
many people. The author has leanings toward a species of theistic evolu- 
tion, but does not press his views in this volume. He misunderstands the 
evangelical doctrine of the divine absoluteness, although he is right in 
rejecting the doctrines of Mansell, Hamilton, and especially Hegel. Nor 
is it correct to say that orthodoxy has ever taught that God is an “auto- 
crat.” It is also absurd to talk about a “democratic God.” And why should 
it be necessary to reject the conception of God as King in favor of God 
as Father? Why can we not be as broad as the Bible and entertain 
both conceptions? There have been human kings who were also fathers, 
and some of them have exercised both functions in a righteous way. 
Why cannot God be both Sovereign and Father? Find a liberalist, and 
you will always find a person who holds conceptions that are more or 
less one-sided. 

But the book has many merits. The chapters on the meaning of prayer 
and the Lord’s Prayer are very suggestive. The author believes that 
prayer accomplishes something, that God answers prayer, and that its 
purpose is something more than merely a subjective influence on the 
suppliant. In His divine and eternal plan, God has so constructed the 
universe as to leave room for answering prayer that is in accordance 
with His will and purpose. God does not need to violate natural law 
to answer prayer, because He knows how to act in a supernatural way 
by addition and modification. The author’s explications along this line 
are most helpful. 

He says that, if prayer is only a soliloquy, as some modern advocates 
contend, the average plain man “will have none of it,’ because he real- 
izes, even if the speculative philosopher does not, that it is absurd to think 
that soliloquy is talking to God. The author is acute in his criticism of 
pantheism; you cannot truly pray to the impersonal universe. On the 
doctrine of the divine personality Mr. Mahoney is sound to the core. 
He says: “The fact of the matter is, an impersonal God is no God at all.” 
Prayer on the human side and its responses on the divine side are a part 
of “the world order.” Prayer has a “cosmic significance.” So says our 
author. This view makes prayer both effective and rational. 

Springfield, Ohio. LEANDER S. Keyser. 


Man and the Attainment of Immortality. By James Y. Stmrson, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Sciences, New College, Ed- 
inburgh. Illustrated. New York: George H. Doran Company. Pp. 
xii, 342. Price $2.25 net. 

Evolution and Christian Faith. By. H. H. Lane, Professor of Zodlogy, 
University of Kansas. Princeton: Princeton University Press; Lon- 
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don: Humphrey Milford; Oxford University Press. 1923. Pspimexas 
214. Price $2.00. 

The Idea of God, Historical, Critical, Constructive, By CLARENCE AUGUS- 
TINE BeckwirtH, Illinois Professor of Christian Theology, Chicago 
Theological Seminary. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. 
All rights reserved. Pp. xiii, 343. Price $2.50. 

These three books are bracketed together because the central theme 
in all of them is the relation of evolution to religious thought. While 
this topic twenty years ago seemed to have been worn threadbare, the 
discussion of it has lately been revived with great intensity and echoes 
of it are heard in church assemblies and state legislatures, in the press 
and on the platform, and wherever men of thoughtful mood are gathered 
together. 

As a coin of speech evolution has been worn so smooth that it has 
largely lost its value. It means so many things that without further 
definition it means almost nothing. Perhaps among our three authors 
may be found a Menelaus who will grapple with this Protean doc- 
trine until as a reward of persistency an answer to the riddle of the 
relation of evolution to religion will be given. We may at any rate look 
hopefully for light upon the subject from a noted author and scientist, 
the successor of Henry Drummond at New College and author of The 
Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, Professor Simpson; from a professor 
of Christian Theology in a Congregational theological seminary, Pro- 
fessor Beckwith; and from a devout layman, an officer and worker in 
the church who has taught zodlogy in two denominational colleges and 
two state universities, Professor ‘Lane. 

Professor Simpson is almost equally concerned to prove that man has 
evolved from lower forms of life and that he may continue to evolve 
so as to reach personal immortality. His book contains two parts, the 
first scientific, in which he sets forth with many instructive diagrams 
the arguments from the “bones and the stones” for the antiquity of 
man and for his evolution from an animal ancestor common to himself 
and the anthropoid apes; and the second part theological, in which he ex- 
pounds and defends a doctrine of conditional immortality. 

Professor Simpson is sure “first, that man cannot possibly have as- 
cended from any of the living anthropoid apes; second, that the only 
tenable explanation of the measure of community of physical structure 
that exists between the two groups, is their origin by a process of natural 
evolution from a common ancestor” (p. 45). He thinks that 400,004 B.C. 
is a more nearly correct date for man’s appearance upon the earth than 
4,004. He reviews the attempted reconstructions of the skeletal remains 
found in Java, in Piltdown, England, and in Neanderthal and he finds 
in these remains intermediate types between ape and man. He holds, 
however, with Keith, that neither the Pithecanthropus, the Neanderthal 
man, nor the Eoanthropus (Piltdown man) are in the direct line of 
descent of modern man, but are offshoots from the common stem which 
have become extinct. In his recent book, God or Gorilla, McCann has 
shown the doubts that can be raised in each individual case, and has 
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exploited the lack of agreement in the inferences that have been drawn 
by scientists. 

Professor Simpson is on thin ice when he attempts to tell us the actual 
process by which the anthropoid ancestor developed into man. This oc- 
curred in the western section of the plateau of Thibet when the primi- 
tive, common ancestors of men and the apes were compelled by the 
drying up of the forests due to the uplift of the Himalayas to descend 
to the ground—“that first fall to rise.” Three possibilities were before 
these arboreal anthropoids: they must migrate, change their life habits, 
or become extinct. The first method was adopted by the anthropoid 
apes which moved southward to regions of greater warmth and easier 
food supply. The second method was that of seeking food upon the 
ground—‘‘a desperate and hazardous adventure for arboreal forms dur- 
ing a period which was in many respects the zenith of mammalian car- 
nivorous life” (p. 78). But this adventure and entrance into a new en- 
vironment “with its challenging stimuli and beckonings resulted in 
further mental advance.” The new activities reacted upon the brain and 
“the steady growth of the brain reacted upon the general shape of the 
face and skull.” Given sufficient time for the process and anthropoid be- 
comes anthropos and man has evolved. 

Other scientists, like Professor Lane, find the cause of human evoiu- 
tion in the assumption of an upright posture and the free use of the 
hands. The latest theory finds the secret of the growth of the cranial 
cavity in the pituitary gland. Thus Dr. W. K. Gregory says: “It is safe 
to assume that the action of glandular secretions in the humanoid stock, 
particularly the pituitary gland, was responsible for the rapid brain 
development and other structural changes, the erect posture, shorter 
teeth, speech, and other characteristics that distinguish man from the 
ape” (see “The Dawn Man,” an authorized interview with H. F. Osborn 
and W. K. Gregory in McClure’s Magazine, March 1923). Science is 
justified in the freest possible use of hypotheses, but to the lay reader 
these attempts to solve the mystery of man’s origin lack versimilitude 
and suggest the metamorphoses of Ovid. 

In the latter part of his book Professor Simpson develops an argu- 
ment for conditional immortality, founding it on evolutionary principles 
but claiming for it also Scriptural support. The teleology of the evolu- 
tionary process points to a theistic interpretation and the meaning of the 
process for man is the winning of freedom. Man, however, is so closely 
connected with other organisms that we cannot claim immortality for 
him without claiming it also for all sentient life. There is no reason why 
a being that has developed the capacity to choose between good and evil 
should on that account be immortal. Evolution has been throughout a 
process of adaptation to environment, and among men only those who 
respond with vision and obedience to a spiritual environment will sur- 
vive in a future life. Again, “it is impossible to believe that the creation 
of immortal souls could be contingent upon the passage of lustful Ger- 
man soldiery through French and Belgian villages” (pp. 232, 233). 

The appearance of Christ among men, which is akin to that of per- 
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sonality in animality, brought in a new era. Relationship to Him brings 
“a transformation which reaches to the very core of a man’s being” 
(p. 261). Those who by an act of will bring themselves into relation 
with Him constitute “an increasing race of men” (p. 261), whilse those 
who fail or refuse to do so become a “divergent evolutionary branch” 
with no future beyond terrestrial existence. To the objection that he has 
broken the unity of the race and really made two distinct species, he 
replies that some have seen in Neanderthal man (Mousterian) a sepa- 
rate species (p. 296) ; but we remember that Mousterian man “believed 
in a hereafter” (p. 114). Man is “immortable” but whether he will be 
immortal depends on his own will. Professor Simpson seems to give up 
his own case when the says: “The case of those dying in infancy pre- 
sents no particular difficulty on this view; these innocents could not 
have willed themselves out of relationship to God” (p. 233n). 

While holding that we cannot find a complete system of eschatology 
in the New Testament, Professor Simpson seeks support for his condi- 
tional doctrine in such passages as Luke xx. 35 and the use of “death,” 
“destruction” in describing the lot of the wicked. He is impatient with 
passages that look in the other direction and does scant justice to their 
number (fifteen or sixteen in Matthew alone) or their importance. Thus 
the passage Matt. xxv. 31ff., which has been the inspiration of philan- 
thropy throughout the ages, is described with Luke xvi. 27ff. as “largely 
secondary, if not late additions” (p. 286) ; and John v. 28, 29 is “foreign 
to the general teaching of the Gospel” (p. 288n). Acts xxiv. 15, “a resur- 
rection both of the just and of the unjust,” does not agree with what 
Paul himself writes (p. 291), and such passages as 1 Cor. ili. 11-15 and 
2 Thess. i. 7-10 do not represent the Apostle’s mature thought (p. 292n). 
Surely the emphatic statement that those who are not in moral relation- 
ship with God “do die, if there is any truth in the Bible” (p. 206) is un- 
warranted. 

The problem of Professor Simpson’s last chapter is to “relate the 
evolutionary conception of the world process to Jesus Christ” (p. 
311). “His coming,” it is said, “was no more, but also no less, ‘a special 
intervention’ than the appearance of life, or self-consciousness, or any 
of the other big lifts in the cosmic process” (pp. 311, 312). The Virgin 
Birth is a “beautiful story’ which arose out of belief in the sinlessness 
of Jesus and a misunderstanding of the passage in Isaiah. The doc- 
trines of pre-existence and deity, came, it is intimated, from an un- 
willingness to deny to Jesus the highest categories. We can wish that 
Professor Simpson had reversed the processes of his reasoning, and 
instead of explaining the Virgin Birth on evolutionary grounds had 
taken the union of the natural and supernatural in the coming of 
Christ and had used it as the key with which to unlock the mystery 
of other “big lifts” in the history of the world. 

Professor Lane delivered his course of lectures in response to a re- 
quest from a committee of students. It is his intention to show that “the 
biological doctrine of evolution does not preclude faith in the Divine 
Power that operates in and through the universe, but rather inforces 
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such a faith” (p.ix). Science, he insists, can only deal with proximate 
not with ultimate causation, and when the scientist, as sometimes hap- 
pens, becomes a materialist, he has left the field of science and has be- 
come a philosopher. Most thoughtful scientists, Professor Lane insists, 
are opposed to materialism as well as to orthodoxy so rigid as to limit 
their scientific freedom. “Practically every biologist,” he says, “who has 
made any important investigation in this field is a convinced evolutionist” 
(p. 51). The believer in organic evolution, he holds, can scarcely doubt 
that man is separated by no greater structural barrier from the lower 
animals than they are from one another. In the composition of his blood 
and in the diseases and parasites that prey upon him man is also more 
nearly allied to the anthropoids than these are to the lower mammals. To 
accept the doctrine of evolution at all and to deny its application to man 
is, he thinks, to commit mental suicide. Reviewing the geological history 
of man he finds evidence in the primitive flints that tool-making man or 
pro-man existed in England in the late Pliocene. Homo sapiens of the 
Cro-Magnon race appeared in Europe fifteen to twenty-five thousand 
years ago. 

Professor Lane thinks it was a momentous day in the history of human 
kind when “pro-man adopted the upright position, and thus liberated his 
hands for uses other than locomotion. . . . All civilization has inevi- 
tably come from manual dexterity” (p. 89). A comparison is drawn be- 
tween the birth of the individual and the origin of species. “It is cer- 
tainly, @ priori, a much more wonderful fact that the individual in a few 
short years, not to say months, literally evolves from a simple spherical 
cell only 1-120th of an inch in diameter, with absolutely none of the 
organs or parts of the adult, into a man with all his wonderful com- 
plexity of organization, and his ability to think, to reason, and to will, 
than that a species has been produced by evolution through millions of 
years from a simple beginning. If God can and does by natural process- 
es create the individual man in the length of time required for his pre- 
natal development, his infancy and his youth, why think it strange, or 
belittling of His power and wisdom, to find that He took millions of 
years in developing organic creation up to the point where man became 
a rational spirit—the true image of his Maker?” (p. 154). The logic of 
this passage is not easy to follow. Professor Lane rejects special creation 
as “a dead and badly decayed scientific theory” (p. 200), and will not 
invoke it to account for the soul or the body of man. 

The professor insists that evolution is not synonymous with Dar- 
winism. He offers, however, no naturalistic explanation of the origin of 
species as a substitute for natural selection. His account of the origin 
of man, that the freeing of the hands due to the assumption of an up- 
right position increased the brain power and so became the source of his 
mental advance, implies the acceptance of the Lamarckian theory. He is 
out of harmony with most evolutionists when he claims that evolution 
is demonstrated as a fact by the experimental production of new species 
by DeVries. It is no exaggeration to say, he insists, “that now we have 
seen literally hundreds of new species produced by experiment either in 
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laboratory or field” (p. 47). Most scientists admit that these “species” 
are only varieties lacking the specific marks of stability of type and of 
cross-sterility. 

Professor Lane has a high admiration for the Mosaic account of 
creation, and thinks that if we understand the oriental imagery in which 
the thought is clothed Genesis becomes at once one of the world’s greatest 
wonders. “No product of the human mind has ever surpassed it and none 
outside of the Bible has equalled it as a revelation of God’s goodness and 
power. Is not this evidence of its divine inspiration?” (pp. 183, 184). The 
Genesis narrative is for “the kindergarten class rather than university 
seniors.” Genesis iii, it is said, “teaches man’s responsibility to his Maker 
and the nature of the sin, 7.e., rebellion against His law and the conse- 
quences of disobedience. It also plainly teaches the lesson that innocence 
and virtue are not the same. Man could not become truly virtuous until 
he had the power of choice between good and evil. It is the choice of evil 
which causes man’s fall; it is when man knowingly rejects the good and 
does the wrong, that he sins” (pp. 182, 183). It is not indicated how 
Professor Lane would account for the universality of sin and the need 
of redemption. He says in italics: “The natural man, the product of the 
law of evolution, becomes transtormed through the Gospel of Christ into 
spiritual accord with the Father, becomes the spiritual child of God by 
adoption, and thus attains the hope of personal immortality” (pp. 108, 
199). We should prefer to say that fallen man was restored to the 
¥ather’s love and favor; but we are glad that Professor Lane can add 
that “evolution leaves the Christian Religion exactly where it has always 
been, free to stand or fall upon the evidence for its divine origin. The 
doctrine of evolution presents no difficulties too great to be harmonized 
with the gospel of Christ. It has no quarrel with His birth, life, death 
or resurrection” (p. 199). 

The miracles of Christ, Professor Lane believes, do not fall within 
the realm of evolution, nor does His divinity and miraculous origin. Ac- 
cepting the New Testament doctrine that “all things were made by Him,” 
he says that “evolution therefore could have had no part in the pro- 
duction of a divine Christ. There is no precedent in nature, so far as we 
know, for the incarnation; it can only be accepted by the believer as a 
unique event.” With regard to miracles it is said, “Evolution does not 
limit the power of the Omnipotent One; it only expresses the method 
by which the ‘Creator chose to work out the creation of nature in so far 
as it is manifest to finite minds” (p. 196). The conclusion is that “with 
the miracles, therefore, evolution has nothing to do” (p. 198). 

The religion of evolution is often presented (as it is by Professor 
Conklin in his Direction of Human Evolution, 1921) in such a way as to 
exclude the supernatural altogether, and it is refreshing to find an evolu- 
tionist adopt a different standpoint. It would be well at any rate, as Pro- 
fessor Lane suggests, if “the many scientists who are not materialists 
should make known their philosophy and religious faith” (p. 189). Such a 
declaration would be more reassuring than the proclamation given last 
Christmas by the Council of the American Association for the Advance- 
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ment of Science, which stated merely that the evolution doctrine is a 
potent influence for good. 

If evolution means to Professor Simpson a semi-naturalistic recon- 
struction of Christianity, it means to Professor Beckwith a radical 
modification of the idea of God. With him the idea of God is functional 
(p. 3) and as social conditions change there must be a change in the idea. 
“No idea of God which arises under historical conditions is permanently 
valid for the rational and religious consciousness” (p. 9). The idea of 
God held by Moses, or Paul, or even by Jesus cannot be final, for “while 
each of these ideas of God was in turn adequate for the particular pe- 
riod in which it appeared, it became progressively insufficient for later 
conditions” (p. 9). The functional theory of knowledge here assumed 
without discussion is that of Dewey and the “Chicago school” and is 
based upon Darwinian evolution. This is indicated when it is said of the 
words of a hymn that “they were written when theology was ruled by 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Schoolmen, and not by Darwin and the modern 
scientific spirit” (p. 144). 

Of course the idea of evolution in this construction is as functional 
and changing as the idea of God itself. In fact the criticism and in large 
part the abandonment of the Darwinian position by modern scientists 
would seem already to require a modification of the functional theory 
of knowledge. But what is the idea of God which Professor Beckwith, 
disavowing the aid of any explicit metaphysics, seeks to develop? “If 
we have any longer need of God,” he says, “and if he is to sustain any 
relation to the facts of life, it must be not as an external control but as 
an immanent purposive will, inseparable from Natural Selection” (p. 
128). God is not conscious in the ordinary sense for “self-consciousness 
is a late comer in the evolution of reality” (p. 142). The whole process 
of evolution can be referred to “an inner tendency to unity and co-ordina- 
tion” (p. 155), and it is in this unifying activity we may find part of our 
definition of God (p. 158). This definition is enlarged in later chapters 
to that of “Purposive Good Will” or “Creative Good Will,” which how- 
ever is dependent on men or other conscious beings for its continued 
existence. The One exists only in and through the Many, and “so far as 
the ends are concerned which make for personality, God is as impotent 
without man as man is impotent without God (p. 331). There is no 
foresight of end and no originating act of creation, but “the tendency 
to development through variation is the secret of the entire creative 
process” (p. 155). We have no reason for supposing that any other than 
the present order of human events is or ever has ever been possible on the 
earth (p. 150). In fact God is dependent for his existence on man; and 
if the end of human existence is, as it is intimated may be possible, the 
Great Silence, then God can continue to exist only in the consciousness 
and purpose of finite beings on some other world or planet. 

Professor Beckwith gives to his view of God the name of “ethical 
monotheism,” and at times he approaches the traditional theism as when 
he says, “We need to know that at the heart of things there is a stead- 
fast, righteous, almighty Will which tolerates no deviation from its 
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rigid way” (p. 303). Prevailingly and consistently, however, God is 
described in impersonal terms as the unity or order of nature or as the 
ends which are being worked out in conscious human experience. It is 
denied that there can be in God selfhood, self-consciousness, self-control 
and the power to know. Such personality as is ascribed to God rests “on 
the character of the ends which are disclosed in the universe” (p. 301). 

Professor Beckwith’s position is practically what Bishop Gore in his 
Belief in God calls “the higher pantheism,” that is, a view which while 
insisting on ethical distinctions finds no transcendence in God above 
nature and humanity. God is transcendent, Professor Beckwith allows, 
only in the sense that there are values and ideals going beyond the reali- 
ties of the present. We need not deplore the breakdown of the old theistic 
arguments because the idea of God which they were supposed to sup- 
port no longer functions in the modern consciousness. 

How does this “enrichment” of the idea of God compare in religious 
utility with the traditional or Nicene theism, of which it is said that “by 
far the vast majority of Christian believers in the world—the Greek, 
Roman Catholic, most of the Lutheran, many Episcopalian, and indeed 
great numbers of other churches—hold a doctrine of God which in its 
essential features is practically identical with that in existence fifteen 
hundred years ago” (p.11)? The old-time religion, finding expression 
in the Trinitarian hymns—such as 


“Jesus, the Name that charms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease; 

’Tis music in the sinner’s ears, 
Tis life, and health, and peace.”— 


seems to function admirably with the vast majority of Christians. It is a 
paradox of the functional psychology that a God who changes not best 
meets ‘the unchanging religious needs of men. 

Professor Beckwith sees the inadequacy of a finite Deity pointing out 
that “all who think of God as finite feel the need of an infinite back- 
ground of reality out of which rises the divine personage whom we call 
God” (p. 310). He emphasizes the love of God, but this love cannot be 
eternal or personal in any real sense, nor can it come up to the Christian 
measure, “God so loved the world.” We cannot but admire Professor 
Beckwith’s fine ethical enthusiasm, but it is pertinent to ask why the 
ethics of Jesus (pre-Darwinian) should be final or authoritative if His 
theology is regarded as obsolete. If Darwin is the authority in theology 
why not also in ethics? Why not adopt, in fact, the simple ethics sug- 
gested by Darwin’s general law for the advancement of all organic be- 
ings, “Multiply, vary, let the strongest live and the weakest die”? 

Holding so loosely to the personality of God it is natural that Profes- 
sor Beckwith can give no assurance of personal immortality for man. He 
says that “whether we shall realize this (the desire for continued life 
after death) in prolonged individual consciousness or only ‘join the choir 
invisible,’ experience here below offers us no lighted torch” (p. 334). 
We can only be sure that values will survive, if not in ourselves in some 
others beings not unlike ourselves in other worlds (p. 195). We may be 
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‘ comforted by the thought that “in the most pessimistic outlook only 
those values created by man would come to naught, and that, too, in a 
restricted, infinitesimal point of space and time in the universe.” (p. 196). 
When we remember that there are no absolute values (see page 154), the 
fear that values may after all not persist will not down. Judging from 
historic precedent the widespread acceptance of these views would weak- 
en the power of Christian morality and imperil the civilization which rests 
upon it. 

What moral can be drawn from these three different interpretations 
of the relation of evolution to religious thought? Professor Lane, a 
thorough-going evolutionist, finds no contradiction between evolution 
and a frankly supernatural Christianity; Professor Simpson, in spite 
of his evangelical sympathies, finds it necessary in the interest of evolu- 
tion to recast Christianity in a more naturalistic mould; while Professor 
Beckwith, professor of Christian theology, but the most radical of our 
three authors, not only does away with the structure of Christian the- 
ology but undermines its theistic foundation. 

It is obvious that the two points of tension between evolution and 
Christianity are the supernatural and the doctrine of the fall and of 
original sin. Dan Crawford says, in Back to the Long Grass, that “the 
Old Testament opens with man made in the image of God, and the 
New Testament opens with God made in the image of man.” Unless 
evolutionary philosophy can be reconciled not only with the supernatural 
but with the Biblical doctrine of man and with the two poles of evan- 
gelical Christianity—a lost, sinful and fallen humanity, and a divine and 
sinless Saviour—the tension between evolution and Christian theism will 
continue. 

Lincoln Umiversity, Pa. Wm. Hatiock JoHNSoN. 


The Returning Tide of Faith. By Nevitte S. Tarzot, D.D., M.C. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp. 222. 

In substance this book was originally printed as a series of weekly 
articles in a South African newspaper. The welcome and interest with 
which these articles were received by “men in the street” in Johannesburg 
ha$ encouraged Dr. Talbot, who is bishop of Pretoria, to make them ac- 
cessible to a wider public. He hopes it may “help the ‘average man’ in the 
vital matters of faith.” 

For his aim and purpose we have only praise. Unquestionably the sea 
of Christian Faith is not today at flood-tide, so that in our judgment, as 
in that of Dr. Talbot, the title expresses the greatest need of our times. 
We believe with Dr. Talbot that the Christian Faith is coming again. 
Jesus Christ being what He is, we are persuaded that the religion He 
founded shall ultimately, despite all opposition, make its way to victory. 
We wish we had better evidence than Dr. Talbot offers us that the ebb- 
tide of faith has turned; but, whatever the immediate future of Chris- 
tianity, we feel altogether sure not only that Christianity will never be 
a dead religion but that the culture and civilization of the future will be 
Christian to a degree that has characterized no age in the past. In fact 
many of the things to which Dr. Talbot directs our attention seem to 
us to indicate a still ebbing rather than a rising tide. Even if the tide he 
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sees coming in should reach flood-tide it is more than questionable 
whether we would be warranted in saying that the sea of Christian Faith 
is a flood-tide. In saying this we have given expression to our main 
criticism of this in many respects commendable book, viz., the in- 
adequate conception of what ‘Christianity is that pervades it. Dr. Talbot 
is a Modernist and while the system of thought and life to which he 
adheres retains more of the elements of historical Christianity than many 
similar systems, yet it is only in a qualified sense at the best that it is 
rightly designated Christianity. 

Certainly if Dr. Talbot accurately describes the Christian Faith that is 
coming again the Christianity of the future will be very different from 
the Christianity of the past, including the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. Its Bible will be different. Its conception of God, of Christ, of 
Salvation, of the Future will be different. These differences will not have 
to do merely with matters of detail; they will have to do with the very 
warp and woof of all that has entered into the Church’s belief concern- 
ing these things. Its Bible will be the Bible of the more radical school 
of critics—nothing that is recorded in the Bible as happening before the 
eighth century B.C., for instance, is regarded by Dr. Talbot as history. 
Its God will lack that holiness and righteousness so emphasized in the 
Scriptures and the creeds of the churches. Moreover, He ‘will be a God 
so little omnipotent that the working out of His plans and purposes will 
be contingent on what men may elect to do. Its Christ will not be the 
God-man but merely a manifestation of what God is in terms of a human 
life. It is not altogether clear whether Dr. Talbot is a kenotist, but at 
any rate he states clearly that ‘Christ was entirely man. The salvation 
it proclaims will not be a salvation that has been obtained in and through 
the expiatory death of Jesus Christ. The personal return of our Lord and 
eternal separation from God will have no place in its conception of the 
future. It is true indeed—and for this we should be thankful—that Dr. 
Talbot is by no means a radical Modernist. So little is he a naturalist 
that he believes in the Virgin Birth and the bodily resurrection. Despite 
his “Modernism” he strives to retain what is most vital in the Church’s, 
belief as to the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, the Second 
Coming, -the activity of the Living Christ. We are unable to believe, 
however, that he has been successful in his attempt. 

There is much that is admirable about this book. If we mistake not Dr. 
Talbot is far more Christian than his book. The impression we get is 
that he is a Christian man who labors under the delusion that his faith 
must be brought into harmony with “modern thought.” As a result two 
irreconcilable systems seem to be struggling within him for the mastery. 
At times one and at other times the other seems to gain the ascendency. 
As we read the book we feel there is so much of good in it that it ought 
to be much better, but at the same time that there is so much of bad in 
it that it is more or less strange that it is not worse. We fear, however, 
that for the most part it is the “modernist” rather than the Christian that 
speaks in this book. 

St. Davids, Pa. SG Gra 
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Hexateuch-Synopse. Die Erzahlung der Fiinf Bticher Moses und des 
Buches Josua mit dem Anfange des Richterbuches in ihre vier Quel- 
len zerlegt und in deutscher Ubersetzung dargeboten samt einer in 
Einleitung und Anmerkungen gegebenen Begriindung. Von Otro 
EissFELpT. Leipzig: J. \C. Hinrichs’ sche Buchandlung, 1922. 8vo., 
Pp. xv, 285. 

The title of this book is misleading. The words “Hexateuch-Synopse,” 
and the explicit statement that the Synopsis covers the Five Books 
of Moses, Joshua, and the beginning of Judges, would naturally lead 
the reader to infer that the “four sources” or documents are the familiar 
J, E, D, and P. But such is not the case. The sources referred to are L, J, 
E, and P. Regarding L and J, we are told that they represent the two 
Jehovist documents which have been designated Jt and J?, and that L 
“corresponds in the main with the materials or the threads which Budde 
and Smend designate as J1.” This elder Jehovist Eissfeldt calls L or 
“Laienquelle.” He considers this designation appropriate, because the 
document is to be regarded as the most “secular” of the four, because 
being derived from the Gk.-Lat. laicus the symbol is equally intelligible 
to English, French and German scholars, and because such symbols 
as J1, J2, J? etc. are confusing. He feels also that it is as suitable as the 
term “Priest Code,” long applied to the “latest” and most “religious” of 
the documents. The entire book of iLeviticus is omitted in the Synopsis 
as are also the first thirty chapters of Deuteronomy. The D passages 
scattered through the rest of the Hexateuch are not treated as a distinct 
source, and placed in a column by themselves, but are included by Eiss- 
feldt in one or other of the four main sources with the analysis of 
which he is primarily concerned, and are indicated as is the case with 
other extraneous or redactional material by means of italics. Consequent- 
ly, while Eissfeldt is chiefly concerned with but four, we have really ac- 
cording to his analysis five principal documentary sources (L,J,E,D,P) 
for the Hexateuch; and even then there is not a little material which 
he feels obliged to assign to the redactor or to some unidentified source. 

Dr. Eissfeldt in discussing the documentary analysis of the Hexateuch 
states it as his opinion that the strongest proof that it is composite and 
that the four-fold analysis is correct is to be found in the Duplicate Ac- 
counts. While he considers that the arguments from the use of the Divine 
Names, from Style, and from Ideas, are all of value, he is inclined to 
attach the chief importance to the Duplicates. His argument is this: “If 
there emerge in the Hexateuch (leaving D out of account) about fifty 
passages in which four-fold elements appear ; if it is possible to arrange 
these fifty times four points in four rows, or rather if careful scrutiny of 
the data makes such an arrangement necessary, then the theory of a four- 
fold thread in the narrative may be regarded as proved” (p. 6). So our 
author devotes about seventy-five pages to the discussion of ‘“Four-fold 
occurring Narratives, Narrative Motifs and Indications and their Com- 
bination into four Narrative Threads.” 
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Since this claim that there are fifty narratives or motifs which occur 
four times in the Hexateuch is an important one which if established and 
correctly interpreted must be regarded as a strong argument in favor of 
the documentary hypothesis, we will do well to look at an example of 
Dr. Eissfeldt’s method. He tells us that the history of Abraham and Isaac 
contains three examples of elements which occur four times. One of these 
is the “Promise to Abraham,” the promise of land and posterity. The four 
occurrences are, we are told, xiii. 14-17, xv. (twice) and xvii. 1-8. The 
first narrative (xili. 14-17) is assigned to L. It refers to both the promise 
of land and of seed, although it is to be noted that the emphasis is on the 
increase of the seed, the actual existence of the seed being presupposed. 
Chapter xv describes the promise of seed and land to Abram. It is divided 
between J and Eas follows: to J is assigned vss. 1 (end), 2 (nearly all), 
7-12, 17-18; E receives vss. 1 (nearly all), 3-6, 13-16. The result of this 
partition is that J, while referring in vs. 2 to Abram’s childless condition, 
speaks in vss. 7-12 only of the promise of land and makes no reference to 
the promise of seed except in vss. 17-18 where it is stated that the land 
shall be given to Abram’s seed, as though the fact of there being a seed 
was to be assumed as self evident. E, on the other hand, while giving us 
explicitly the promise of seed makes only indirect or inferential reference 
to the promise of land (“they shall return hither” etc.) That is, to state 
it more concisely, Eissfeldt divides chapter xv into two narratives, one 
of which refers explicitly to the promise of seed, the other explicitly 
to the promise of land, and each of which contains expressions which 
seem clearly to assume or involve what the other expressly states. He 
does not really discover for us two clear accounts of the promise of 
seed and land; he merely gives us two accounts of two different promises 
and because the things promised in the two accounts are related and the 
one logically involves and expressly refers to the other, he is able with 
some show of plausibility to call the one account “Promise of Land and 
Posterity to Abraham,” and the other “Promise of Posterity and Land 
to Abraham.” But it is perfectly obvious that to be complete each of these 
supposedly distinct accounts needs exactly those elements which are. 
contained in the other. The account in xvii. 1-8 is assigned to P. It refers 
to both the seed and the land. 

The difficulties in the way of analysis of the Genesis narratives based 
on “duplicates” or to be strictly accurate “quadruplicates” are obvious. 
It is not merely the fact that the duplicates cannot be made out without 
using methods so arbitrary as to discredit the whole hypothesis. The 
fundamental objection is the underlying assumption which in the light of 
the most familiar facts of history and literature cannot be regarded as 
other than absurd, namely that the same event or experience could never 
happen to the same man twice or oftener and that the same writer could 
never refer but once to such an event or events. This is contrary both 
to common experience and to common sense. Must we suppose that 
Abraham gave utterance only once in his life to what plainly figured so 
largely in his thinking, that desire for fatherhood which had become 
a passion with him? Must we suppose that God only once gave him an 
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answer? Moses was so importunate in his pleading to be allowed to enter 
the Promised Land that the Lord finally rebuked him: “Let it suffice thee; 
speak no more unto-me of this matter.” Paul besought the Lord thrice that 
his thorn in the flesh might be removed, and he tells us that he received the 
answer: “My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made per- 
fect in weakness.” Must we think that the Lord only answered Paul’s re- 
quest once? Had Abraham less reason for importunity than Moses and 
Paul? If so, would it be inconceivable that the God who called Abraham 
his “friend” and was unwilling to destroy Sodom without first taking 
him into his confidence, should speak more than once to Abraham of this 
far greater matter? The thing is incredible. 

A further objection is the practical one that as a basis for a satisfactory 
analysis the theory of parallel accounts is just as difficult of consistent 
application as are the Divine Names or the Style or the Ideas. We have a 
proof of this in this very group of doublets. We have seen that Eissfeldt 
claims that there are two accounts of the same Promise in chap. xv., al- 
though the narrative purports to give only one account of a’ promise con- 
taining two elements. Yet we find that xii. 1-2 which certainly contains as 
definite a reference to the promise as we have in xv. 18 is assigned like 
xiii. 14-17 to L. It is called “Abraham’s and Lot’s departure from Home.” 
But it is obviously more than that. It has just as much right to be called, 
“Promise of Land and Posterity to Abraham” as any of the passages 
considered above. This means if it means anything that we can have more 
than one reference to ithe same thing in the same document, or else it 
means that L is itself composite. If L is composite, then we have still 
another document in the Hexateuch. Our author seems to favor such a 
possibility. He speaks of four or more parallel accounts or threads. Yet 
to find fifty or a hundred new “duplicates” would ‘be a task which even 
so ardent a “documentarian” as Dr, Eissfeldt might ‘well shrink from. 

At the close of the Introduction which is taken up largely with the 
discussion of the fifty four-fold parallels there is a statement which is 
worth quoting because it sets forth so clearly what has long been, in spite 
of frequent denials, one of the fundamentals of criticism, the contention 
that the reliability of a document depends upon its relative date. Eissfeldt 
tells us: “Another observation is almost still more important and con- 
cerns the representation of the spiritual history (Geistes-Geschichte) of 
Israel and Judah. The four strata of tradition which are accessible to us 
in L,J,E, and P are (and this is often true even of L) frequently an un- 
reliable or at least an ambiguous source for the period which they 
purport to describe, but for the period in which the account originates, 
i.e, for their own time, they are always very reliable witnesses.” A 
statement of this nature shows that the critic is as dogmatic in what he 
affirms as in what he denies. The Pentateuch purports to describe the 
Mosaic and pre-Mosaic period. The critic claims that all the documents 
into which he divides the Penateuch are post-Mosaic. He assigns them 
to dates and authors of that later period as he thinks best,—a sufficiently 
arbitrary procedure in itselfi—and then he ventures to assert that these 
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documents can be regarded as supplying reliable information concern- 
ing the age to which he has assigned them but not about the age to 
which he refuses to assign them. But this is illogical. If the account 
of the tabernacle and its ritual as given in P which the critics assign 
to a late date cannot be regarded as true to the Mosaic period which it 
purports to describe, it may clearly be equally untrue to the post-exilic 
in which it is alleged to have originated. A writer who without good 
reason attributed the customs of his own age to that of Moses, might 
very easily go still further and idealize the conditions with which he 
was actually more or less familiar. As a matter of fact the critics regard 
the “tabernacle” of P as mythical. There was no tabernacle in the days 
of Ezra; it was the Second Temple, which was the place of worship in 
the post-exilic period. At any rate to trust to the honesty as historian or to 
the competency as witness of such a “romancer,” would be to place 
confidence in one whose statements were known to be unreliable. The 
higher critics can never inspire men with confidence in their results be- 
catise they assume that the documents from which they derive them are 
unreliable. On the other hand the Bible when allowed to speak for itself 
does so with such straightforward candor and divine authority that men 
of every age have been led to regard it as possessed of an unique trust- 
worthiness. The question which the critics have never succeeded in 
answering satisfactorily is this: How can a book which is so full of errors 
as the “Bible of the Critics” be possessed of unique religious value to 
guide men to the God of truth? 
Princeton. Oswatp T. ALLIs. 


The Hebrew Christian Messiah. By A. LuKyYN WriiAMs, Vicar of 
Guilden Morden and Hon. Canon of Ely Cathedral, formerly Tyr- 
whitt Hebrew Scholar in the University of Cambridge. Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. London, 1916. Pp. 425. 

The sub-title of this work clearly indicates its contents: The presenta- 
tion of the Messiah to the Jews in the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
The author informs us that he had a threefold purpose in writing the 
book, viz. (1) To study the motives that actuated the writer of the first 
Gospel in its composition, and ‘to interpret it as he wanted his contem- 
poraries to apprehend it. (2) To expound its teachings, wherever there 
was occasion for it, with a view to present day needs. (3) To be of 
service in the cause of presenting Christ to the Jews today. 

Throughout he kept this threefold purpose in view. The result is that 
he produced a book that is at once scholarly and practical, that is 
critical in a measure and yet characterized by great reverence for the 
Word of God, that discusses the various problems suggested by the study 
of the Gospel, and seeks to solve them in a way that does not detract from 
the veracity of our Lord and the historicity of the Gospel. It is a book 
that can be perused with profit by the student of the New Testament, 
and that can also be appreciated by the general reader. 

In the study of the Gospel of Matthew the author is constantly mind- 
ful of the fact that it was written for Jewish Christians, and therefore 
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pictures Christ as the fulfilment of the hopes raised by Old Testament 
Prophecy. He proceeds on the assumption that Matthew wrote an 
Aramaic original, but is in doubt as to whether the apostle or some one 
else composed our present Gospel. Though assuming that the first Gospel 
is based on earlier sources—he accepts the so-called Double-Source 
Theory—he takes very little notice of the important questions that are 
involved, because he takes for granted that the Gospel as it stands 
presents the truth about the Person and the teaching of the Messiah. 

The book consists of a series of lectures, delivered on the Foundation 
of Bishop Warburton in the years 1911-1915. The first lecture treats 
of the Messiah in the preparatory stages of his life as described in the 
first five chapters of Matthew. The second deals with the Messiah in 
relation to the Jewish sects and parties of his day, particularly the 
Pharisees. The third describes Him as the Healer of disease. Lec- 
tures four to six are devoted to the Messiah as Teacher. Special atten- 
tion is given to the attitude of the Messiah to the Law of Moses and to 
the traditional teachings of the Jewish religion. The following three 
contain a discussion of the important titles which the Lord himself ac- 
cepted, viz. “The Son of David,’ “The Son of Man,” and “The Son of 
God,” each emphasizing one side of the complex character and position 
of the Saviour. The tenth is devoted to the Messiah and the Apocalyp- 
tists; and the last two to the Messiah as Sufferer, and the Messiah as 
Victor over death. 

Each one of these subjects suggests a number of interesting problems, 
which the author discusses, indeed not exhaustively, yet in a scholarly 
way, avoiding as much as possible technical language that would be 
unintelligible to the general reader. His position throughout is that of a 
firm believer in the confession of the historical Church respecting Jesus 
Christ. He accepts the doctrine of the Virgin birth, and believes that 
‘Almah was correctly translated in the Septuagint by Parthenos. Unfor- 
tunately, the difficult questions connected with the temptation are passed 
over in silence. In the discussion of the Pharisees a great deal of at- 
tention is paid to the well-known objections of many Jewish writers 
of the present day to our Lord’s characterization of them all as hypocrites, 
The author finds the solution of the problem in the supposed fact that the 
Lord often used the word hypocrite simply to denote shallowness in 
religion. 

In connection with the miracles of the Saviour the question is asked: 
“Were they the immediate result of divine action, or were they the 
result of human powers, or is there a third way?” The author comes 
to the conclusion that Jesus did not work his miracles as Son of God, 
or by his divine power. He finds the explanation of the miracles partly 
in the fact that Jesus was the ideal Man, the second Adam—an explana- 
tion that has been offered before—partly in Jesus’ “bearing on him- 
self the sicknesses and diseases which He cured,” and partly in “His 
faith on God who worked miracles at his request.” Right here the 
present reviewer finds himself unable to agree with the author. It would 
seem that he is yielding too much to the present-day tendency to reduce 
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the miracles as much as possible to purely natural phenomena. It may 
be that Matthew does not say, either directly or by inference, that Jesus 
wrought the miracles by his divine power. But even this would not war- 
rant the general conclusion: “Jesus did not work the miracles because 
He was God” (p. 123), did not perform them “by his own divine power” 
(p. 126). Such a conclusion would be too sweeping, even if none of the 
Gospels contained a single hint to the contrary. And if there are passages, 
whether it be in Matthew or in one of the other Gospels, that favor an- 
other view, then it is altogether beside the mark. It may be doubted 
very seriously, whether such passages as Matt. 12: 28 (comp. Luke 
11:20); John 5:17-21, 36; 10:30-38; I1:40; 14:11; 20:30, 31, can be 
explained on any other supposition than that Jesus regarded the miracles 
as a proof of his divinity. 

In studying the origin of the name “The Son of Man” the author lays 
great stress on the use of the name “son of man” as a designation of 
the prophet Ezekiel. He finds that Dan. 7:13 ff. does not afford an 
explanation of the name as indicative of the Messiah in his weakness 
and sufferings, while the prophecy of Ezekiel contains the idea of the 
weakness of man, involving much personal suffering, and the added 
idea that man in his weakness is upheld by the remembrance of the fact 
thatthe very nature of man is found in God himself. But the derivation 
of the name from Ezekiel may well be questioned. It would seem that, 
when God addressed Ezekiel as “son of man,” he employed the title 
simply as a designation of man in a generic sense. Moreover, there 
is absolutely no evidence that the name “The Son of Man.” as applied 
to the Saviour, was in any way derived from it. There is not a single 
hint that Jesus in appropriating the title had any other passage in mind 
than the one in Daniel. The name seems to have been primarily an 
eschatological one. May it not be that the idea of suffering and humilia- 
tion was not originally included in the name as such, and that it was 
the startling revelation of Jesus that the Son of Man, however great 
the glory in store for him, would nevertheless be called upon to tread 
the path of humiliation, and even to suffer and die? It was only along 
the way of humiliation and suffering that the Son of Man could enter 
upon his glory. This was the great truth, not understood by the Jews, 
and clearly revealed to the disciples only after the confession at 
Caesarea-Philippi. 

The author firmly believes in the divinity of Jesus Christ, and we 
honour him for it. But occasionally it is hard to suppress the question, 
whether he does not reveal a tendency to \over-emphasize the idea of the 
self-limitation of the Son of God. This question arises in connection 
with the statement that Christ did not perform his miracles in virtue 
of His divinity. It asserts itself once more, when we read on page 363: 
“We dare not then rule the possibility of mistakes out of our Lord’s life. 
For Him to have made mistakes may be exceedingly improbable, but 
we cannot say more. Humanum est errare may be true even of humanity 
that is sinless.” It is in this particular that we find ourselves least in 
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agreement with the author. To express it strongly, we positively disagree 
with him on this point. 

In conclusion the reviewer desires to state, however, that he read the 
work of Dr. Williams with profit and in general with most hearty agree- 
ment. He has profound respect for the author’s learning, and is grateful 
for the reverence with which he has treated his subject. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. L. BERKHOF. 


The Life and Growth of Israel, A Brief Old Testament History. By 
SAMuEL A. B. Mercer, Pu.D., D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament in the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago. Milwau- 
kee: Morehouse Publishing Company. 8vo., pp. xvi, 170. 

Professor Mercer has been very busy with his pen for the last few 
years in the preparation of books for students in the general field of 
philology, archaeology and criticism. This little book belongs to the 
“Biblical and Oriental Series” of which he is the general editor, the 
object of which is said to be “to make the results of expert investigation 
accessible to laymen.” 

The nature of this book will be clear from a few quotations. Regarding 
the call of Abraham, Professor Mercer has this to say: “Abraham was 
perhaps among those zealous citizens of Ur who were offended at the 
rising power of Marduk and the desertion of the worshippers of Sin, 
for was not Sin the true semitic and nomadic God? In fact Abraham, 
who was undoubtedly a leader among his people, decided not to tolerate 
the defection from Sin, and summoning as many followers as possible, 
took leave of settled life in Babylonia to turn and to go back into the 
desert home of his nomadic God. He was so sure of the wisdom of this 
step that he described his decision as an answer to an appeal from his 
God” (p. 13f). Again, ‘In reading the only extant accounts of the period 
of exodus and wanderings, we often search in vain for actual contem- 
poraneous information, but we are doubly rewarded by the rich religious 
and moral coloring which later Israel loved to project back into her early 
history and the beginning of her devotion to Jehovah, her God” (p. 40). 
Again, “Jericho was taken and most likely by stratagem, but it took the 
imagination of a much later age to represent its capture in the way 
familiar to most readers of the Bible” (p. 43). These citations illustrate 
what liberal use Professor Mercer makes of the conclusion of the critics 
that the documents dealing with the early period of Israel’s history are 
late and unreliable and that we must look to archaeology and criticism 
to supply us with the real facts. 

We will confine ourselves to two further quotations: “Micah was the 
last of four mighty minds who revolutionized religious thought. Never 
before in the history of religious thought were such forward strides 
made towards a truer understanding of God than during that short period 
from about 750 to 700 B.C.” (p. 115). Again, “Men of all types and 
shades of opinion were eager to add their mite to the expression of the 
everchanging chain of religious thought of the age [post-exilic period]” 
(p. 144). These quotations illustrate another tendency which is especially 
prominent in critical works: the tendency to speak of “mighty minds” 
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of “types and shades of opinion” instead of using the old familiar phra- 
seology, “Thus said the Lord.” It is a man-made religion which the 
critics are endeavoring to give us, despite the fact that what man needs 
and what man longs for is a message from God. “Oh, that I knew where 
I might find Him!” is his cry. And the Bible makes answer, “Thus saith 
the Lord.” “Mighty minds” are all well enough in their place. But in the 
presence of suffering and sin, of death and destiny they are like infants 
crying in the night. Not “mighty minds” but “men of God” are what the 
world needed and needs, and such the prophets claimed themselves to be. 
Princeton. Oswatp T. ALLIs. 


The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. An Examination of the Teach- 
ing of Paul in its Relation to Some of the Religious Problems of 
Modern Life. By Francis GREENwoop Peapopy, Plummer Professor 
of Christian Morals (Emeritus) in Harvard University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1923. 

A book on the Apostle Paul by a distinguished Unitarian will be ap- 
proached with some interest by those who desire to see light shed upon 
the great characters of history from all quarters—even from those quar- 
ters which are most thoroughly hostile. Certainly no greater contrast 
could be imagined than that between the religion of Paul on the one hand 
and modern Unitarianism (with the similar type of religion now widely 
prevalent in the “evangelical” churches) on the other. Dr. Peabody seeks, 
it is true, to bridge the gulf; he seeks to show that beneath what he 
regards as the antiquated Pauline view of redemption there is to be 
discerned a type of religious life which can be used by “the modern 
man.” But the whole effort at conciliation really results in failure. The 
“modern man” of Dr. Peabody is of course an adherent of the agnostic 
pragmatism which Dr. Peabody himself represents; and Dr. Peabody’s 
Paul, who is to be brought into some sort of modus vivendi with that 
modern man is not the Paul of the Epistles but an apostle of vagueness 
whom the true Paul would certainly have been surprised to meet. 

The account which Dr. Peabody has given us of the apostle Paul is 
one of the strange products of modern theological literature. At times 
it looks as though the method were to take the plain thought of the 
Epistles and turn it into its exact opposite; at other times utterances of 
Paul are torn from their context and interpreted in a manner which is 
truly surprising in these days of boasted grammatico-historical exegesis. 
The fact is, pragmatism in this book, as in so many other similar books 
of the day, has come to its natural result in a most distressing atrophy 
of the historical sense. 

In a work which misrepresents its hero in almost every conceivable 
way it is difficult to select particular errors which will account for all 
the rest. But one error is perhaps especially outstanding—Dr. Peabody 
has altogether missed the central fact that the apostle Paul had a “gospel” 
or a message; he has missed the fact that Paul was not merely an ex- 
ponent of eternal truths but primarily a witness to something that had 
happened. That fact might seem to be so obvious that no reader of the 
Epistles could miss it; but Dr. Peabody has succeeded in doing so, or 
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at least altogether fails to allow the fact any appreciable influence upon 
his representation. 

Thus our author actually glories in the (supposed) “inconsistency” of 
Paul, and at one place he ventures upon the assertion that Paul “cared 
little for consistency and everything for reality” (p. 125). What sort of 
“reality” is it which can exist side by side with inconsistency? To a mind 
not steeped beyond reach of logic in the pragmatism of the day, the thing 
seems simply absurd. And certainly it would have seemed absurd to the 
writer of the Epistle to the Galatians. 

According to our author, Paul makes the impression of “a mind always 
expectant of new light, reporting with reckless disregard for consistency 
what seemed for the moment most essential.” But was the writer of 
Gal. i. 8 “expectant of new light” in this sense? The Paul of Dr. Peabody 
was expectant of new light at the expense of the old light, and had a 
reckless disregard for consistency, but the real Paul said: “Even if we 
or an angel from heaven preach unto you contrary to what we preached 
unto you, let him be accursed.” 

The same fundamental fault appears in the treatment of the Pauline 
ethics. Dr. Peabody breathes an obvious sigh of relief when he arrives 
at the twelfth chapter of Romans; a larger proportion of the ethical 
parts of the Epistles (though of course not all) can be used, he thinks, 
by “the modern man.” But the trouble is that the ethic of Paul‘is treated 
as though it were dependent at most merely upon a mystic experience and 
had nothing to do with the Pauline doctrine of redemption. As a matter 
of fact the moral teaching of Paul, like the moral teaching of Jesus, is 
grounded altogether upon the redeeming work of Jesus in His death 
and resurrection; it is an ethic attainable only by those who have become 
right with God through the atoning death of Christ and have been given 
a new life through the totality of His redeeming work. It is entirely 
unhistorical to divorce the ethics of Paul from “the word of the Cross.” 

The same root error vitiates not only the treatment of Paul but also 
the view which is held with regard to Jesus Himself. The gospel of Pau}, 
as an account of historical events, was not a new contribution of the 
apostle, but had been proclaimed also by the primitive Jerusalem Church 
(1 Cor. xv. 3 ff). And certainly the primitive disciples at this point were 
not unfaithful to their Lord; certainly Jesus came not merely to enunciate 
general truths of religion but also to proclaim an event; at the very 
foundation of His teaching were the words, “Repent, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand,” and the coming of the Kingdom was not only 
something which was already existent in the hearts of Jesus’ hearers but 
also something which involved catastrophic acts of God. During the 
earthly ministry of Jesus the event was in the future; in the days of 
the apostles the first great act lay already in the past; but Jesus and the 
apostles were alike in that they did proclaim an event. According to the 
whole New Testament, Jesus came not primarily to say something but 
to do something; and the proclamation of what He did is at the founda- 
tion of everything that the New Testament teaches. 

Particularly interesting is Dr. Peabody’s reference to missions: “Lack 
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of flexibility, incapacity to adapt one’s self to environing and alien ideas, 
fixity of mind and condescension of manner,—these have been throughout 
all Christian history the intellectual obstacles to missionary success” 
(p. 270). And so our author proceeds to advocate “translating the Gospel 
not merely into the words but into the traditions of the antipodes,” etc. It 
may seem a little strange that a representative of a body so conspicuously 
lacking in missionary achievements as is the Unitarian Church should 
with such confidence lay down the law as to the conditions of missionary 
success. And as a matter of fact the conditions of success are almost the 
exact opposite of those that Dr. Peabody enumerates. The primary condi- 
tion, at any rate, is that the missionary should have a message which is 
true—true for the antipodes as well as for America, true for all people 
and for all ages. Pragmatism is the death of missions; the true missionary 
is the man who is concerned above all about the objective truth of his 
message. And such a missionary was the apostle Paul. 

Dr. Peabody has little understanding for types of religious life which 
are different from his own. The Reformation, in its deepest aspects, 
for him does not exist; he has never stopped even to imagine how 
the man feels whose guilt is removed by the precious blood of 
Christ; he regards faith according to Paul as being “disciplined obe- 
dience”; he has no inkling of what it means simply to accept the gift 
which Christ offered on the cross; he has never stopped seriously to in- 
quire what Paul meant when he said, with reference to Christ, “who 
loved me and gave Himself for me.” We are not without admiration for 
the type of life which Dr. Peabody represents; we do not discount the 
high ethical quality of that unruffled placidity amid the sorrows of the 
world which is engendered by Unitarianism at its best. But there are 
depths in human life and in man’s relation to God which Dr. Peabody 
and the agnostic “liberals” in evangelical churches have never sounded. 
And it is into those depths that the word of the Cross alone can go. 

Princeton J. GRESHAM MACHEN. 


HISTORICAL THEOLOGY 


Christian Ways of Salvation. Lectures delivered before Auburn The- 
ological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y., on the Russell Foundation, Easter 
Week, 1922. By Grorce W. Ricuarns, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Church History in the Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, Lancaster, Pa. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1923. Pp. ix, 332. Price $2.50. 

The scope of this book is exceedingly broad; Dr. Richards attempts 
nothing less than a survey of “the ways of salvation” both pre-Christian 
and ‘Christian, and among the “Christian ways of salvation” he treats 
“the way of Jesus,’ “the ways of the apostles,” “the ancient Catholic 
way,” “the Orthodox [Greek] Catholic way,” “the Roman Catholic 
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way,” “the Evangelical ways,” “the way of the humanists.” But it would 
be a mistake to suppose that history is here treated for its own sake; 
on the contrary, it is regarded always in the light of Dr. Richards’ own 
religious views. 

The result, from the historical point of view, is disastrous. Dr. Richards 
is convinced that doctrine is entirely secondary in religion; creed, he 
believes, should spring from conduct, and not conduct from creed. The 
intellect, in other words, is here dethroned, and “experience” is put in 
its place. The reader cannot expect that a book which is so hostile to 
precise definitions will be clear or self-consistent; and as a matter of 
fact the author seems to be thoroughly satisfied with the inconsistency 
and vagueness of his book. These qualities appear in particularly de- 
structive fashion in the treatment of the New Testament, where, it must 
be plainly said, the author shows very little acquaintance with the histo- 
rical problems. It is impossible to write history except on the basis of 
the sources, and in the present book the sources are almost altogether 
neglected. Thus when it suits his purpose Dr. Richards quotes, ap- 
parently as authentic, words of Jesus contained in the Fourth Gospel; 
yet the Fourth Gospel is regarded elsewhere as representing a late stage 
in the progress of Christian thought. A similar lack of critical ground- 
ing appears everywhere in the treatment of the life of Jesus and of 
apostolic ‘history. The reconstruction is based neither upon the New 
Testament as it stands nor upon any conceivable critical theory with 
regard to the New Testament. Thus the book displays an amazing 
atrophy of the historical sense so far as the beginnings of Christianity 
are concerned. 

Nevertheless, taken as a whole, the book is by no means negligible. If 
it does not contribute to our knowledge of the history of early Chris- 
tianity, it does present with vigor a point of view which in some respects 
is distinctive and interesting. Completely rejecting the historical basis 
of evangelicalism in the supernaturalism of the Bible, Dr. Richards yet 
believes himself to be an adherent of “evangelical” Christianity. This 
belief in itself would be entirely without interest, owing to the looseness 
with which traditional terminology is used in the modern Church. But 
the interesting thing is that Dr. Richards not only calls himself an 
evangelical, but is even willing to be (somewhat mildly) polemic against 
tendencies which he regards as not evangelical—notably Unitarianism 
and humanism. Thus it is said on pp. 252 ff.: 

“Of course the Unitarians of today no longer hold Socinian 
doctrines. Priestley, Channing, and Martineau have not lived 
in vain since Socinus died. But the standpoint and spirit of the 
Italian reformers are still characteristic of certain kinds of 
liberal theology. Jesus is reduced to a teacher, the gospel to a 
law, and the Church to a society of ethical culture. And this 
view of ‘Christianity is offered as a substitute, not simply for 
Roman Catholicism; but for evangelical Protestantism,—a mod- 
ernized gospel trimmed down to fit the categories of an evo- 
lutionary hypothesis and of historical criticism, of economic 
programs and of utilitarian ethics.” 


This is finely and truly said. But the great trouble is that Dr. Richards’ 
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own view seems logically to result in just such a tendency as that which 
he here condemns. The grace of God, which is at the basis of evangelical 
Christianity, means that, instead of our doing something, God has done 
something for us in the offering up of His Son for our sins. Thus 
evangelical Christianity is rooted altogether in an historical fact; it is 
rooted altogether in the Cross of Christ. Modern liberalism, on the other 
hand, seeks to ground it in a present experience which is really in- 
dependent of the Cross, and the consequence is that the religion of the 
“liberal” Church—the great modern movement to which Dr. Richards 
belongs—is not a religion of divine grace but merely a form of legalism. 
It does credit to Dr. Richards that he finds something wrong in Uni- 
tarianism, but wherever the modern liberal movement to which our 
author lends his full support is relieved of the necessity of using tradi- 
tional language and of avoiding offense to conservative Christians, one 
of the most palpable results is an exchange of pulpits with Unitarian 
_ ministers. The truth is that in rejecting the historic basis of evangel- 
icalism Dr. Richards, despite all his struggles, cannot permanently help 
falling into a type of religious life which grounds salvation not upon God 
but upon man. 

A number of false alternatives underlie the whole tendency which is 
represented by the present book. One such alternative is that between 
doctrine and personal relationships. It is sometimes said that orthodox 
Christianity puts doctrine in place of Christ. But the plain fact is that 
no personal relationship is possible without doctrine: every relationship 
to a human friend, for example, has an intellectual element in it; it 
depends upon a host of observations, treasured up in the mind, with 
regard to the character of the friend. So in making doctrine a mere 
product of experience, Dr. Richards is rejecting the knowledge of the 
real Christ; and it may almost be questioned whether what he calls 
“Christ” has anything to do with any real person who exists or ever has 
existed. In other words, in rejecting doctrine Dr. Richards is falling 
back upon mysticism; and it is of the very essence of mysticism to be 
out of connection with an historical person such as Jesus. It is no wonder 
that such a writer does violence to the historical sources of information 
about Jesus of Nazareth. But the truly Christian attitude is entirely 
different; the Christian man is interested above everything else in the 
personal identity of the Lord whom he loves and adores with that Jesus 
who lived in Palestine in the first century of our era. For upon that 
identity depends the question whether the Lord really gave Himself for 
our sins or whether we are still under the just condemnation of the 
righteous God. 

Dr. Richards loves to speak about the “Christlike God”; indeed he 
represents the type of religion represented by that phrase as superseding 
all other types. The phrase is perhaps not entirely incapable of being 
understood in a Christian sense; at least it does not seem to the Chris- 
tian man so blasphemous as another phrase, “the Godlike man,” which 
our author once permits himself to apply to Jesus (p. 278). But even 
the former phrase is often being used with antitheistic implications. And 
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as so used it shows what a great gulf is fixed between modern liberalism 
and Jesus of Nazareth. For whatever may be thought of Jesus, He was 
certainly a theist; He certainly believed in a supreme Creator and Ruler 
of the universe; He certainly nurtured His life with the Old Testament 
Scriptures in which that supreme Creator and Ruler was made known. 
An antitheistic mysticism can certainly never rightfully bear the name 
of Jesus. 

Dr. Richards closes his book with an exposition of the tentative con- 
fession of faith which in 1921 was submitted to the General Assembly 
of the United Free Church of Scotland. This creed, from the Christian. 
point of view is exceedingly bad. But it is not quite so bad as it would 
be if it fully met Dr. Richard’s requirements. “Nothing,” Dr. Richards 
says, “that must be proved by logical process, historical investigation, 
miraculous signs, or dictatorial pronouncements, ought to be made an 
essential part of a creed” (p. 305). The new creed, vague and un- 
satisfactory as it is, is not quite so absurd as it would be if this mon- 
strous principle were really carried out; for it does contain, for example, 
the name “Jesus” and does imply some connection between “the ‘Lord 
Jesus Christ” and the historical personage that is designated by that 
name. It does, therefore, contain essential elements which must be 
proved by “historical investigation”; it does not quite meet the require- 
ments which Dr. Richards lays down. 

Dr. Richards takes pains to point out certain differences between the 
new tentative creed and the Westminster Confession. But he seems not 
to be fully aware of the greatest difference of all. The greatest difference 
is that the Westminster Confession was regarded by its authors as true, 
whereas the new creed is regarded by Dr. Richards not really as true, 
but merely as a temporary expression of Christian experience. If a thing 
is true it cannot become false by the passage of a generation, or for that 
matter by the passage of millions upon millions of years. To say that a 
creed is a mere expression of Christian experience and that the next 
generation will need a new creed which will be expressed in the forms 
which will then be in vogue, is to make the formation of any creed a 
mere piece of solemn trifling. Dr. Richards has not merely rejected parts 
of the ‘Christian faith, but he has accepted an epistemology which 
destroys all of the Christian faith. The living God, the redeeming work 
of Christ, the hope of meeting Christ in glory—all such things really 
cease to be to Dr. Richards facts which will stand though all else fail, 
but they become merely imaginations of men’s hearts which place in 
symbolic form a mystic experience which is independent of them. 

Full sympathy should indeed be accorded to those who feel obliged to 
effect this separation between truth and life, and between knowledge and 
faith, to those who are thus attempting to withdraw from the apologetic 
battle of the present day. The battle is indeed sore. But the Christian 
man cannot avoid it. Christianity, if it has any reality at all, is founded 
upon facts; and facts if they be facts cannot be changed to suit the 
mood of the moment. The Christian life will never be maintained if 
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Dr. Richards is correct about the nature of Christian doctrine; ‘Christian 
experience cannot be founded upon agnosticism. 
Princeton. J. GresHAM MACHEN. 


Ebenezer. Reviews of the Work of the Missouri Synod during Three 
Quarters of a Century. Edited by W. H. T. Dav. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Concordia Publishing House. 1922. 12vo., pp. viii, 536. Price $2. 

This is a collection of thirty-seven articles by as many different authors, 
giving history, observations, and appreciations of the seventy-five years 
progress of the Missouri Synod Lutheran Church from 1847 to 1922. 
Each author was chosen to write on the subject which he was best fitted 
to present, and the whole work is edited by Professor Dau, who writes 
the preface and the concluding article. The book is generously illustrated, 
well-printed, silken-bound, and is a volume of substantial worth. 

The historic position of the Missouri Synod in its relation to other 
evangelical churches of Protestantism, and to other branches of the 
Lutheran fold, is well-known. And, so far as these articles go, it is never 
forgotten. The Missouri Synod sets up the claim to be the truly Lutheran 
church in America. “Gottes Wort und Luthers Lehre rein” is its watch- 
word. Every semblance of Unionism or tolerance of lodges and secret 
societies with their avowed moralism cutting athwart Luther’s doctrine 
of Justification by Faith alone, is uncompromisingly rejected. It is of 
course easy for any church claiming to possess the solely correct inter- 
pretation of the Bible truth, and persuading itself that all other Christian 
bodies are “sects” to be held aloof from, itis easy for such a body to 
become dogmatically self-satisfied even to the point of theological Phari- 
seeism. And the boastful spirit is not so conspicuously absent in these 
articles that one could not unintentionally overtake it. See, for instance, 
pp. 285, 315, 371, 448, 461, 493, 531. 

Some isolated statements are capable of qualification in the interest 
even of “Lutheran truth.” The assertion that “to write the life of Wal- 
ther is to write the history of the Missouri Synod” (p. 22), must not be 
taken too literally. And the claim that “from the very beginning the Mis- 
sourians were devoted to the cause of a united Lutheran Church in 
America” (p. 110), could only be substantiated by deciding what is 
meant by “a united Lutheran Church in America.” Since the merger of 
1918, there exists “The United Lutheran ‘Church in America.” But the 
Missouri Synod is not a part of it. If by a “united” Lutheran Church is 
meant that all other branches of the Lutheran family should join the 
Missouri Synod, then the devotion to unity that is claimed is incontestably 
accurate. Otherwise, it needs explanation. The phrase “the Reformed 
contempt of the Sacrament,” used in the same article (p. 116), would 
sound better if it were frankly explained that the Reformed have never 
contemned the true Sacrament. They have boldly and always rejected 
the ex opere operato theory of Transubstantiation as well as the view of 
Consubstantiation. They do not believe that the physical Jesus is any- 
where hidden in, with, or under the sacramental elements. They have 
stood (with the possible exception of Zwingli and his school) for the 
spiritual presence of Christ, of whose presence the elements are the sign 
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and seal. In this same article the statement that “there was nothing ‘ex- 
clusive’ about Missouri” (p. 118), sounds strange, when it is known that ° 
if Lutherans wished sincerely to be “true Lutherans,’ they would of 
course join the Missouri Synod. The reasoning of this article—“Why 
Missouri Stood Alone”—is sui generis, but far from convincing. The 
author says: “Missouri aimed to bring together the Lutherans of Amer- 
ica, and for that very reason she stood alone. . . . The ultimate object 
of the separation was union” (p. 120). The principle that “No synod can 
endure half confessional and half indifferent” (p. 121), will find friends 
enough and be in good company, but to claim rigid isolation as a means 
of real union, is something that only the highly-initiated will appreciate. 
Were it not better simply to say: “Either we unite on the basis of the 
Missouri Synod Lutheranism (which is true and unadulterated Luther- 
anism), or we are not concerned about union at all”? To be sure, this 
would be rather absorption than union; for union implies a willingness 
to negotiate on the ground that the two sides share a common truth, or 
that each side has truth needed by the other. 

In the article on the Predestinarian controversy in the Lutheran Church 
naturally something is said about the Calvinistic view. It would be asking 
too much to expect that this article should be at all Calvinistic. The issue, 
in the Lutheran Church, quoting Dr. Walther, is finely stated on page 
411. The statement (pp. 412, 416) that Calvinism denies universal grace 
is altered on a later page (p. 421) by the words “or, at least, by detract- 
ing from universal grace.” Calvinists do believe in common grace, which 
is universal. But the grace that actually saves, Calvinism holds, is par- 
ticularistic and strictly wholly Divine. This subject has received compact 
treatment in a little book, The Plan of Salvation (1915), by the late 
Dr. B. B. Warfield. See especially pp. 102-108, 124-133. 

There is a side to this book and its claim, however, which it would be 
the part of wisdom for evangelical Protestantism today not to ignore, 
lest a severe reckoning be due. We live in an age of intellectual eclec- 
ticism, a mental condition not especially noted for careful or wise dis- 
crimination. The differences of a former day, we are informed, no longer 
count. There is such a great work to be done, and it is so urgent, that 
dogmatic differentiation should be set aside altogether or reduced to a 
convenient minimum, and all Christendom band together against the 
common foe. This is all perfectly well-intended. But when you penetrate 
to a sober analysis, this attitude is superficial and insidious. The plea of 
doing God’s work by ignoring God’s truth is a piece of dangerous 
mysticism. And expensive, too. Some of our modern unionistic zeal has 
been rather costly. Many will have scant patience with the unfraternalism 
of the Missouri Synod. Yet we will do well to remember that the churches 
of this Synod have stood like a rock for some things which are just as 
vital for us as for them. They have kept “clear of the blatant and cheap 
sensationalism which has tended to cheapen other churches in the eyes 
of the public” (p. 465). The picture of the ‘Christian home, given on pages 
524-526, is a beautiful one. They have resisted the rationalizing tend- 
encies of the day, holding to a Bible that is still inerrant, and to a Christ 
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whose essential deity is never ambiguous. In these things we of the 
Reformed faith rejoice. And though our paths diverge as we wander 
farther into the pastures of revealed truth, it will doubtless some day 
be found that we have been sheep of the same Shepherd. 

Lancaster, Ohio. BenyAmin_F. Patst. 
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Spirit and Personality, An Essay in Theological Interpretation. By 
WitttaM Samuet BisHop, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
‘Cloth 12mo., pp. 188. 

In these days when noisy Arians, masquerading under various evangel- 
ical disguises, are denying the deity of Christ, the efficacy of his atoning 
death, the personality of the Holy Spirit, and the inspiration of the 
Bible, it is refreshing to read the words of a ripe scholar, an acute 
reasoner and a profound philosopher, who accepts the authority of 
Scripture, who recites the historic creeds of Christendom without mental 
reservations, and who thinks it worth while to discuss the “‘procession 
of the Holy Ghost,” the divine-human person of Christ and the nature 
of the adorable Trinity. 

This “Essay in Theological Interpretation” is divided into five chapters: 
I. The Exaltation and Heavenly Priesthood of Christ. Il. The Theology 
of the Holy Spirit. III. The Divine Trinity and Personality. IV. The 
Personality of the God Man. V. Human Personality and Justification 
by Faith. 

The key to the solution of the baffling problems involved in these 
mysteries is found by the author in an “analysis of what is involved 
in consciousness,” in the facts of personality, and in the distinction 
between “person” and “substance.” For this reason the essay is entitled 
“Spirit and Personality.” 

The writer states his conviction that modern theology should find a 
fresh point of departure in the resurrection and glorification of Christ 
and in the closely associated doctrine of the Spirit. He contends that the 
union of two natures in Christ is not contradictory to reason, and that 
his obedience unto death is the ground of our justification. 

As to the Trinity, he affirms his belief that “if the Church of God is to 
be true to herself, and to the truth which has been committed to her, 
she must not fail to hold aloft the shield of Trinitarian faith in all its 
fullness and completeness.” 

In applying to the mystery of the Trinity the proposed “key,” and by 
distinguishing between “substance” and “person,” that is between the 
ground of consciousness and the instrument of its realization, the writer 
shows that the conception of three divine Persons eternally co-existing 
in the unity of the same divine “Being” or “Substance,” is neither con- 
trary to reason nor above reason, but rather is beyond the power of 
imagination to represent. The fact of the Trinity is not unintelligible, 
though it is unique. 
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The problems under discussion are so abstruse, that while the language 
of the writer is peculiarly clear, his meaning may not be rightly under- 
stood in every instance. Thus a reader may be mistaken in raising 
what appears to be a fair question as to the conclusion of the writer, 
that the Holy Spirit is identical with the Life of the Risen Christ. Or 
again, that “the Holy Ghost is the universal Life of the Body” (the 
church) ; or again, that “it is just this Holy Spirit whom St. Paul in the 
thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians is describing under the name of 
Love or Charity.” 

In fact, it is in the difficult sphere of “the theology of the Holy Ghost” 
that some disagreement of view from the position taken by the author 
may be expected. This disagreement will probably be due not so much 
to any difference in metaphysical conceptions or in logical processes as 
in the exegesis of the New Testament Greek. This difference may poss- 
ibly emerge both in connection with the Scripture basis of the argument 
in the chapter relating to the Holy Spirit, and also in connection with 
the Scripture quotations in other portions of the book. 

For example, it has already been hinted that there may be hesitation 
to accept an interpretation of I Corinthians thirteen which identifies 
“love” and the “Holy Spirit”; or again, to admit that by “the Spirit” 
Paul ever denctes either “the glorified human spirit of the Risen Jesus,” 
or “the spirits of those who are redeemed and renewed in Christ.” 

So too in reference to the statement of John 7:30, that “the Holy 
Spirit was not yet.” It is a fair question whether ‘Christ meant, as the 
author intimates, that the Divine Spirit had not yet assumed “the human 
spirit of Jesus into personal union with himself.” It may possibly mean 
that the Holy Spirit was not yet manifested in that peculiar power which 
became possible when he could apply to the hearts of men the truths 
concerning the crucified, risen, ascended Christ, as he did on the day 
of Pentecost. 

Again it is a question whether in the phrase “The Lord is the Spirit” 
(II Corinthians 3:17), Paul really means to identify Christ with the 
divine Spirit, an interpretation upon which the author places no little 
dependence in advancing his argument (pp. 5, 9). Modern commentators 
seem rather inclined to agree with the statement of Dr. H. L. Reed, that 
Paul makes here no reference to the Divine Spirit. “It would be better 
not to print spirit with a capital. Where spirit was last mentioned 
(vss. 6, 8) it is in contrast with letter. So here a man turns from Moses 
to the Lord; he turns from the letter to the spirit.” 

More questionable still is the exegesis of Galatians 2:16 adopted by the 
author, when he translates as follows: “Knowing that a man is not 
justified out of works of law except it be through faith of Jesus Christ,” 
and then he adds, “The personal faith of Jesus is here exhibited as the sole 
means of human justification before Almighty God” (p. 166). It will 
be difficult to find many other modern scholars agreeing with the author 
in this interpretation. Most exegetes seem to feel that the context 
makes it necessary to translate “faith in Christ,” not “faith of Christ.” 
They hold that the genitive used by the apostle is that of the object and 
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that Paul does not mean to say that the “faith of Christ” is the ground 
of justification, but here to affirm that the faith of the believer is the 
instrument of justification. 

It must not be concluded, however, that these differences of exegesis 
seriously vitiate the general conclusions of the author. He has proposed 
views which are worthy of the most serious consideration. No one can 
read his essay without realizing that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and 
the related problems under discussion have not been formulated finally 
by the Christian Church; nor shall it be doubted for a moment that the 
writer had made a definite and valuable contribution to theological 
science. : 

Princeton. CuHaries R. ErpMAN. 


What is New Theology? By JoHN Paut, D.D., Lecturer for Interdenom- 
inational Conventions, Department of Publications, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. Pp. 139. 

If the astute authors of the Summa Theologica or De Doctrina Chris- 
tiania were to lay eyes upon the title of this little work before us they 
might with tongue in check and a solemn twinkle in the eye take up 
quill and add to it parenthetically, multuwm in parvo. In the brief com- 
pass of 139 pages Dr. Paul apparently essays, while giving the coup de 
grace to orthodox theology on the one hand, to ease his own mediating 
theology from the “coign of vantage” of non-sectarianism over toward 
the camp of what he calls the “New Theology.” By “New Theology” he 
means a theology consistently determined by naturalistic science. The 
author is equally convinced that the old theology cannot “attempt the 
Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key,” and conversely, that 
the New Theology is too tender in years and unsettled in character to 
enter that “portal.” He finds this “portal,” it seems, to be the “needle’s 
eye” through which only a certain qualified theology may go. Although 
he holds personally to a mediating theology, which he expounds in the 
book passim, he modestly implies that even it is not necessarily that 
destined theology. Just what is that favored theology then? The answer 
to this question is the raison d’étre of this little volume. “The book is 
confessedly a feeler for the theological pulse of the hour, and its writer 
desires to hear personally from every one who reads it” (Introduction, 
p. 2). The book is a “theological sifter” of old theology wheat. As he 
shuttles the sifter back and forth the author hopes that some one who 
has more time and qualifications, and is on the quick may catch the im- 
pulse to write an “extended theology” from his suggestive sifting mo- 
tions. He is “quite willing to let the small volume here introduced end 
his part of the task by serving as a kind of signal in the theological 
mulberry trees.” This may suffice to evince the initial weakness of the 
author’s program. 

In the first place, the author attempts to suggest the prototype of a 
new theological formulation in one small volume when it required tomes 
for men who were theologians, as Augustine and Thomas Aquinas to 
establish their distinctively new systems. Unless the tempora and mores 
have changed neither the “New Theology’ nor the “Old Theology” 
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camps can give to him very sanguine encouragement for success. Second- 
ly, it is a further weakness that the author plays the réle of a sort of 
timorous and inquiring venturer. He is a pulse-feeler of the hour ex 
professo, and hopes to hear from his readers before writing the pro- 
posed “extended work in Systematic Theology.” Is he steering his theo- 
logical craft according to every slight wind of doctrine that bloweth? Is 
truth attained, are New Theological systems grounded, is God’s will dis- 
covered by saying to the populace “Comenow, and let us reason together” ? 
Does Dr. Paul oppose the consensus gentiwn to what Dr. Abraham 
Kuyper in his Theological Encyclopedia called the principium theologiae, 
i.e., revelation, as the determinant of theological verity? If the desired 
end finally is attained we dare say that it will be done not by a “feeler” 
but by one clothed in camel’s hair, subsisting on the wild honey of 
courageous conviction, prophetic initiative and unquestioning sense of be- 
ing in the right. The mental attitude of interrogation and inquiry has be- 
come too familiar in our modern commonwealth of religious thought. 
The modern age has as its insignia, says Dr. van Dyke, three bishops 
dormant under an interrogation point rampant. Only that system of 
religious thought will win the day, which displaces the everlasting at- 
titude of timid inquiry by a system sure, positive and constructive that 
appeals directly to the moral and religious nature of men. The system 
(Gf there be such) of an inquirer has no power because it cannot get 
its fulcrum even “under the skin” of the modern man who is, if any- 
thing, as much a “positivist” in his theology as in his science. The spirit 
of inquiry produced by a false philosophy and usurping science has 
locked the modern religious world in Doubting Castle, and only a religious 
and theological positivism bearing the key of conviction can unlock the 
doors. The author of this book loses his case with the average reader in 
the very first pages by his half apologetic tone of timid inquiry. He gives 
the impression of an eclectic seeking more light, not that of a theological 
torch bearer bringing some new truth to the light, which is the role he 
apparently desires to assume. 

In accordance with the title the author gives much time to stating 
principles of the “New Theology” as a system, its principles, logic and 
its consistency. The query quite naturally raises itself as to whether this 
phenomenon has the right to the title “New Theology.” It is neither “new” 
nor “theology.” If Celsus, Marcion, Pelagius, Julian and the seventeenth 
century rationalists were entitled to speak now they would roundly chal- 
lenge the adjective “new.” They would recognize their own principles 
despite their investiture in modern verbal and philosophical habit. “The 
evolution of the New Theology usually requires more than one genera- 
tion,” Dr. Paul states. The fact is that it has been given countless genera- 
tions to evolve and the most discerning eye can descry only “accidental 
variations” or “acquired characteristics’ on an old stock, with the fre- 
quent recurrence of the phenomenon of theological atavism. If the the- 
ology of its rationalistic forbears has not bred itself into a distinctly 
new species in the already elapsed centuries it is antecedently improbable 
that coming time will bring forth more than a hybrid species. At best 
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the theology herein described as “new” can only be denominated such 
because of the circumstances of its scientific accoutrements. It is but a 
De Vriesian “mutation” or “sport” which has suddenly appeared during 
the nineteenth century, but not a species-making transformation. 

Whether, if not “new,” it is a “theology” or not, can be judged by the 
reader when it is described as repudiating “a separate entity in man, 
known as the soul. . . miracles and all forms of supranaturalism as 
divine providence, the immediate operation of God’s spirit in regenera- 
tion, etc.” If there can be no “soul,” or what William James calls 
“mind-stuff,” in man to ground the fact of his spirituality and personality, 
there can be no rationale in the belief in even the existence of a personal 
God, the chief subject matter of, and justification for, the science of 
theology. The promulgation of this denatured concept of theology makes 
normative theology thoroughly declassé, doing business on the same level 
and with the same material as empirical science and materialism, and this 
is to say that theology properly so-called is to all intents and purposes 
nullified. 

Assuming the correctness of the term “New Theology,” the author very 
incisively characterizes its main principles as the “conservation of 
energy” and the “uniformity of nature.” With great perspicacity he then 
delineates the fundamental difference between the new theology and the 
more conservative types as that of naturalism as opposed to super- 
naturalism. And in one of the clearest sentences in the book he enforces 
the logical law of the “excluded middle” home; “anything less than one 
hundred per cent consistency in the field is inconsistency. A new the- 
ology that leaves a niche for the spiritual or supranatural is new the- 
ology improperly so-called.” “The conservation of energy and the uni- 
formity of nature explain all that shall take place tomorrow, or they do 
not. Clearly there is no middle ground” (p. 10). Of “the miraculous 
element in prophecy; the preternaturalness of the origin of sin; the 
doctrine of divine judgment, with its logic of rewards and penalties; 
the supernaturalness of the birth of Christ, and his divine person; the 
Biblical doctrine of atonement for sin,”—of these he states, that “not 
one of these ‘traditional’ positions has a consistent place in the ‘New 
Theology’” (p. 12). 

The chief vagueness of the book before us consists not in the difficulty 
of finding a sharp delineation of the alternatives, but of sounding the 
precise position of the author’s relation to them. His stated purpose is 
to ‘write a work “which addressed itself more to the new points of em- 
phasis, and the issues which have arisen from the new angles of discus- 
sion.” He is favorable to science but “excludes everything that the scien- 
tists know to be incotrect.” As scientists, then, seem in large numbers 
agreed on what they call the fact of evolution, Dr. Paul should find 
agreement with them we would be given to infer. And later pages do 
show that although he regards it as partly “fiction,” “there is something 
true in evolution which we need not undertake to deny” (p. 19). Further, 
“the story of biological evolution, heard of, is uninviting; but actually 
heard, it may possess a hypnotic charm” (p. 20). On the other hand, he 
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appears to regard the doctrine as merely a hypothesis, and leaves it to 
the future to decide the matter. A less ambiguous treatment might greatly 
enhance the force of the treatise. 

The author indicates that in the formal treatment of the loci of the- 
ology the “New Theology” gives over the heads of anthropology and 
cosmology to scientists to write without condition or restraint. The the- 
ologian is permitted no interference. Again a more definitive attitude on 
the part of the author would be more satisfying. For here we face prac- 
tically the experimentum crucis. The richness of the contribution of 
modern science to theology and theism cannot be denied. Especially in 
astronomy do we find a modern textbook on the attibutes of the In- 
finity, Omnipresence, and Immensity, Unity and Wisdom of God. But 
to give over these two aforesaid loci into the unknowing hand of the 
non-theological and “tough-minded” empirical scientist, who as a scien- 
tist has other ends in view than the theological, is nothing else than to 
unconditionally surrender theology as an independent science and as the 
Scientia scientiarum. Science, as philosophy, should continue to maintain 
its traditional position contentedly as the ancilla theologiae. To give it 
the above advocated prerogatives ‘would be to subvert the entire hier- 
archy of the Encyclopedia of Knowledge. The denial of this prerogative 
to Science must not be misconstrued as a distrust of Science as Science. 
It is only a manifesto of the distrust of Science when it arrogates to 
itself the right to enter the terrain of metaphysic and revelation and 
project its postulates, conclusions and methods onto an independent and 
distinctive subject-matter. 

Were Science to put her camel’s head into the tent of theology this 
far, the total occupation would inevitably be the next and easiest move. 
The two supporting pillars of the complete theological structure are the 
doctrinal ideas of God and of man. Do violence to either one of these 
doctrines and by a kind of “sympathetic vibration” the whole system of 
articulated doctrines is thrown into confusion. Allow secular science 
to dress up anthropology as she wills and she will soon present it a 
caput mortuum for theology. Science says that “the proper study of 
mankind is man.” Theology says that the best study of mankind is God 
and the relation of God to man. The burden of the first chapter of 
Calvin’s Institutio concerning knowledge of God is the development of 
the proposition that “the knowledge of God and of ourselves is mutually 
connected.” “These,” he says, “are connected together by many ties and it 
is not easy to determine which of the two precedes and gives birth to the 
other. No man can survey himself without forthwith turning his thoughts 
to the God in whom he lives and moves. .. . On the other hand, it is 
evident that man never attains to a true self-knowledge until he have 
previously contemplated the face of God and come down after such 
contemplation to look into himself.” 

Science looks at man through the narrowly and intensively focalized 
lens of special analysis and regards him as the epitomy of bio-physical, 
behavioristic and psychological laws. Theology envisages man as a 
whole, and as a spiritual being having relationship to a spiritual system ; 
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it views man in the broader religious relationship of Creator to crea- 
ture, father to child, of Infinite to finite being. Science views man in his 
external relationships only, in his connection with a social and physical 
milieu, and if it has concern for the world at large, it is, at present at 
least, only a “pluralistic Universe” (cf. William James’ Pragmatism, and 
the New Realism). Science merely describes and records. Theology ex- 
plains. It sets forth man in relation to the world as a theological and 
spiritual system, and to God as its spiritual explanation. In fine, the- 
ology views man in a three-fold relationship, viz., to himself, to the world, 
and to God. Science views man only in one relationship, viz., to laws, laws 
of life, and development; and to forces. To now adopt the partial, and 
therefore necessarily distorted view of man that Science or special 
sciences present us as the norm of what man is and ought to be in the- 
ological science is for theology to completely capitulate, and to legitimize 
the unabashed dictatorialism of Science that we find in August Comte. It 
is true that there has been a perpetual conflict between Science and Theolo- 
gy. This is per se not unfavorably symptomatic. And it is true that both 
disciplines have a right to prescribe. Science, however, arrogates to her- 
self usually the right to proscribe. The bloodiness and pain of the duel is 
best obviated by the quick disposal of one opponent in a single thrust, 
she philosophizes. When theology becomes thus summarily dispatched 
Science with little compunction declares that there is no conflict, and 
cries “Peace, Peace.” But there is no peace. 

If theology ever abdicates her duty of supporting a sound anthropology 
grounded in an adequate ontology and metaphysic the Utopia of Comte’s 
age of Science will descend upon us wherein no theology and meta- 
physics (called “superstition” and “phantasy”’) will dwell. Enlightened 
savants will ring down the curtain once for all on all religion. The human 
soul, spirituality, freedom, idealism, aspiration, and even immortality 
will have been dissipated away by analysis and a human scientific research 
laboratory left. The only shrine remaining will be that one which Spencer 
erected with the inscription, 7@ dyrwor@ 6e@ . The foremost contem- 
porary exponent of this religion of Science, Hon. Bertrand Russell, the 
eminent English scientist, may fitly give us his anthropology which we 
may regard as typical and almost prophetic, “Man is the product of Causes 
which had no prevision of the end they were achieving; his origin, his 
growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome 
of accidental collocations of atoms; no fire, no heroism, no intensity of 
thought and feeling can preserve an individual life beyond the grave; 
all the labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the 
noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to extinction in the 
vast death of the solar system and the whole temple of man’s achieve- 
ment must inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruins— 
all these things if not quite beyond dispute are yet so nearly certain that 
no philosophy ‘which rejects them can hope to stand. Only within the 
scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm foundation of unyielding 
despair, can the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely built.” “Brief and 
powerless is man’s life; on him and all his race the slow sure doom falls, 
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pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, reckless of destruction, omni- 
potent matter rolls on its relentless way. . . . It only remains, proudly 
defiant of the irresistible forces that tolerate for a moment his knowl- 
edge and his condemnation, to sustain alone, a weary but unyielding 
Atlas, the world that his own ideals have fashioned despite the trampling 
march of unconscious power” (The worship of a free man in Ideals of 
Science and Faith, p. 158, and 169). 

The author of What is New Theology on the whole maintains in other 
respects a quite conservative position, despite at times the appearance he 
gives of sympathizing with a rapprochement between Conservative and 
New Theology. In the terminology of the schools he represents an ap- 
proximately Arminian position though professing to be “unsectarian.” 

Princeton, Fintey DuBois JENKINS. 


The Resurrection Body. By Rev. Witpert W. Wuirte, Px.D., D.D., 
President of the Biblical Seminary in New York. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 1923. 

It is said that a clear statement is the best defense of a matter. Such 
may be said to be the case with this little work. It is throughout a clear, 
incisive, and constantly fresh presentation of the evidence for the fact 
of a bodily resurrection with apologetic ends uppermost in mind. As the 
author is not combatting any particular theory but only meeting the 
general disbelief and doubt of “those who are in perplexity about their 
faith” an attractive popular treatment is followed. The subject is treated 
with aptness of illustration and facility of exposition without effort at 
exhaustiveness or scientific and philosophical technique. Another com- 
mendable feature is that of a clear discernment of the distinction be- 
tween fact and theory, between “the given” and speculation upon it, seen 
for example in the treatment of the nature of the new body. The various 
speculative theories of identity are given no hearing and the assured 
Scriptural fact of its spirituality is insisted upon. In no place is a full 
harmonized theory, or philosophy, or even a full explanation given. The 
facts arranged in all their concreteness and suggestiveness are allowed 
to stand out in an orderly way that the imagination of the reader may 
fill in the background of explanation and conclusion. 

The modernistic attitude especially as found in Harnack, and the place 
of modern science are given due reference. The resurrection of Jesus is 
made the foundation stone of the belief and hence given most of the 
space. 

A leaning to the recent philosophical theory of the spirituality of phys- 
ical matter is fairly traceable not only in the quotations from certain scien- 
tists heading each chapter, but in the following sentence: “Indeed, if it 
were feasible to enter into a thorough philosophical discussion to show 
what matter actually is, such a discussion would, I believe, make it 
evident that the body of the resurrection is nothing other than God’s 
volitional repetition of the body of the grave—with splendid additions” 
(p. 27). The establishment of the electron theory in physical science has 
given occasion to much philosophic speculation favoring energy as the 
ultimate nature of the matter. Pantheism and certain forms of idealism 
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have found this assumed scientific corroboration of their views as a 
sweet morsel in their mouths. They have gone the step further and re- 
garded the energy of the ultimate of matter to be not physical but di- 
vine—divine volition. It might be apropos to note, however, that most 
physicists do not venture to pronounce upon the philosophical question 
of the nature of the electron or physical ultimate, but true to scientific 
rigor assert only what can be clearly perceived and empirically de- 
monstrated. This alone is their province. This is but the same method 
that the author himself commendably employs in his own field of Biblical 
science. Were the speculation true it would of course afford a new in- 
terpretation of the identity of the earthly and heavenly body, and be in 
many ways an aid to belief. It would also bring science and theology 
much more en rapport, which is apparently the concern of the author. 


But is the speculation true? 
Princeton. Finitey DuBots JENKINS. 


The Resurrection of the Flesh. By the Rev. Joun T. Darracu, D.D. 
Rector Emeritus of 'S. Mary’s, Johannesburg, South Africa, London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: The Mac- 
rnillan ‘Company. 1921. 

The appearance of this work at approximately the same time as The 
Resurrection Body, by W. W. White, might be regarded as an indication 
that the war and modern modes of thought have turned the attention of 
people afresh and with a stimulated and almost enforced interest, to in- 
dividual eschatology. The relatively minor problems concerning the 
resurrection of the body have been since the war, and even all through 
history of doctrine, swallowed up in the larger albeit more speculative 
questions of General Eschatology. As General Eschatology is logically 
rested upon the certainty of individual eschatology the return of interest 
to individual eschatology has more than usual significance. It is a pointing 
of the theological weathervane to the fact that harsh adverse winds -of 
doctrine have been recently playing on the latter subject. These winds 
come from several directions. First, from the discipline of modern religious 
psychology as treated in the hands of Prof. Leuba, W. James, Kirsopp 
Lake, and others, seriously threatening the doctrine of bodily resurrec- 
tion, not directly, but through the denial of the fact-or probability of 
immortality itself. This is done chiefly by getting the consensus gentium 
through the unquestioned questionnaire, and in such a manner conse- 
quently as to make the Christian doctrine of a bodily resurrection, in 
inseparable connection with the question of immortality, appear a fancy- 
bred dogma. A work such as the present one is very opportune if it can 
show on general grounds, and by scientific induction, the intrinsic reason- 
ableness, if not the probability of a resurrection of the body. It would 
be a back door method of reasoning to the truth of the doctrine of 
human immortality itself as well as grounding the form of immortality 
as a bodily existence. As the two doctrines stand and fall together in 
Christianity the researches of the religious psychologists are making it 
an exigent need that some thorough and scholarly reinforcements of the 
doctrine of bodily resurrection be made at this time. And it may be 
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said that this work by Rev. Darragh has strongly met this need. Secondly, 
the positivistic and materialistic principles which underlie the modern 
naturalistic empirical Science have wrought disbelief into the minds of 
all who wish to be religiously and scientifically without reproach at the 
same time. The incursions of this type of science have been as serious 
for the doctrine of immortality as for the resurrection of the body. 
Thirdly, the interpretations of a speculating philosophy have tended to 
dissipate into the tenuous ether of spiritualism the reality of both matter, 
and the human body as such. This, if not doing away with all that was 
meant in the New Testament by dvdcracts and @yepous , at least forces it 
into quite new moulds of thought not yet familiarized enough to gain 
general recognition and confidence. Fourthly, there are many Christians 
who for no particular underlying reason but through lack of sufficient 
intellectual stamina and “will to believe” say, as Paul’s Corinthian con- 
verts, “there is no resurrection of the dead” (1 Cor. xv. 12). And lastly, 
there are those who fall into the same class as the pagan Athenians who 
when they heard of the resurrection of the dead mocked: “He seemeth 
to be a setter forth of strange gods, because he preached unto them Jesus 
and the resurrection” (Acts. xvii. 18, 32). Though Augustine’s statement 
might not entirely characterize the present age, “No article of the 'Chris- 
tian faith has met with such vehement, persistent and contentious op- 
position as the resurrection of the flesh,” yet history has undoubtedly 
repeated itself in this generation of indifferentism. 

In relation to the present era this work has come to the Kingdom for 
such a time as this. The volume represents the life-work of a self-styled 
“busy parish priest.” In its comprehensiveness and scholarliness it may 
be said to not only meet the need of the hour, but to be the best up-to-date 
canvassing of the subject since Dean Goulburn’s Bampton Lecture of 
1850. The only other treatment approximating it is W. Milligan’s Resur- 
rection of the Dead, and this is confined chiefly to the exposition of one 
passage of Scripture. 

The work follows a somewhat different mode of approach to the 
doctrine than would be expected, and than is actually followed by most 
books. The centrality of Christ’s resurrection expressed by Paul, “if 
Christ hath not been raised then is our preaching vain,” is purposefully 
waived and attention is confined to the question, ‘are men in general 
resurrected’? Somewhat of the logical or apologetic force of the book is 
removed by this omission. No amount of accumulation of evidence of 
extra-biblical nature can be presented as sufficient to ground the doctrine 
of general human resurrection by itself. Ignorance, superstition, imagina- 
tion and myth so govern the conceptions that obtain in natural religions 
that whatever truth can be extricated from error might rightfully be 
regarded as an adventitious hitting upon a Christian verity. The Biblical 
evidence even, apart from the fact of Christ’s resurrection, can not be 
deemed compelling to those otherwise-minded. The author states that he 
purposefully reverses the usual order, viz., he considers the fact of the 
general resurrection for the light it will then throw on Christ’s resur- 
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saeiee not considering the fact of Christ’s resurrection for the sake of 
grounding the general resurrection. And he does not wish in so doing to 
diminish the importance of ‘Christ’s resurrection. However, it must be 
said, despite the clear avowal of correct purpose that the approach is a 
hysteron proteron; and that the forte of this work will not consist en- 
tirely in its apologetic nature. The fact is that the work is more of a 
historical and exegetical research on the question “Do men rise at all?” 
than an ordered defense. Most of the space is given to the attempts of 
the Church to formulate the doctrine of the general resurrection be- 
ginning with the post-Apostolic Age and ending with the present. 

The work might be more complete were a chapter on the relation of 
modern Science to the fact of a bodily resurrection added. The only place 
where such a reference is found is in the section where the question of 
the nature of the identity of the resurrection body is dealt with, and 
there there is not a very plausible application of Science. “The one per- 
sistent thing,” he says, “is the living atom, which began the body by 
aggregating to itself suitable elements from the external world. ... as 
a plant does the mineral particles of soil.” Here, he opines we “have a 
clue to the connecting link between the natural body and the spiritual 
body.” The “original atom is preserved of God against the day of reunion 
with the purified soul” (p. 267). Although he regards all theories as 
speculation, he enters his name in the list for this particular theory with 
more sanguinity. A scientist however would likely interrogate wonder- 
ingly as to what is meant by the “original atom” being preserved of God. 
If this is literally the theory of the author it must be regarded as well 
nigh sui generis. His footnote reference to the analogy of Weissmann’s 
germ plasm rather suggests that the author is minded to merely propound 
anew the well-known theory that the life-principle as an organizing force 
is the continuum. A treatise of this nature might have been enhanced 
much by the presentation of at least the generic views that have been 
propounded concerning the nature of the identity. 

The universality of the book is limited by the intrusion of a whole 
chapter on the relation of the risen body to the Eucharist, wherein the 
doctrine of the real presence of Christ in the Romish sense is main- 
tained. This sectarianism gives a bias to other interpretations in various 
places as, e.g., in the exegesis of odp& (Appendix, p. 295). 

The author relates the doctrine to the other doctrines of the Second 
Coming, etc., in a very satisfactory manner and concludes by giving a 
chapter to the moral dynamic of the doctrine. In this respect, along with a 
lucid style and fulness of are the work is made quite accessible 
to any type of reader. 

As the treatise partakes of the nature of a research it assumes a 
rather compilatory aspect, but the author overcomes it as much as is 
possible in the nature of case. The inductions are made very extensively 
and with a truly scientific candor, no data being excluded which pre- 
judices the author’s position. 


Princeton. Fintey DuBots JenKrns. 
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Psychology and Natural Theology. By Owen A. Hut, S.J., Po.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xiii. 351. 

Dr. Hill’s vigorous language in the preface leaves us in no doubt as to 
his position. He informs us that in religion a good Catholic can be noth- 
ing but a devoted son of the Church, and in philosophy he can be 
nothing but a thorough Scholastic, an enthusiastic follower of St. Thomas. 
This was settled once and for all by Pope Leo XIII. He then takes the 
reader into his confidence by saying that Protestantism is a wilderness 
of religious confusion, and modern philosophy is a conglomeration of 
falsehoods, beneath the contempt of honest and healthy minds. 

An honest confession is doubtless good for the soul—of the one who 
confesses, but not always of him to whom it is made. Dr. Hill’s avowal 
of belief, therefore, will hardly commend his book either to the Protes- 
tant who may wish to know more concerning Thomism in its modern 
development, or to the scientist who may hope to find here some con- 
tribution to the world’s store of knowledge. But the book may not be 
written for either Protestants or scientists. There is much rough and 
ready apologetic and polemic in it, but what opinion can be passed, 
when the gist of the argument against such a complex theory as that 
of universal evolution is that, since brutes are possessed of neither uni- 
versal ideas nor psychological reflection, Darwinism is absurd. What 
would Mendel, a fellow Catholic, have said of the assertion that the 
progeny of mulattoes is eventually coal black? What are we to think of 
a statement that Fatalism is a child of Satan and like Satan loves the 
dark, and that Jonathan Edwards is a fair exponent of Fatalism? Again 
what of a discussion of Psychology intended for college seniors that 
dismisses a phenomenon like hypnotism as unworthy of the attention of 
the pious because it is akin to devil worship? It would be a mistake, 
however, to take this text book as typical of the really excellent work 
being done in the adaptation of scholastic philosophy to the solution of 
modern problems. : 

Lincoln University, Pa. GeEorGE JOHNSON. 


PRACTICAL, THEOLOGY 


The Deeper Meaning of Stewardship. By JoHN Versteec. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. Cloth, 16 mo., pp. 218. Price $1.25. 

The writer contends that the demands of stewardship cannot be met by 
the mere payment of tithes; for this practice, while under some condi- 
tions admirable, is often used as an excuse for the selfish and unwise 
use of the remaining nine-tenths of one’s income, or as a defense for the 
wrong use of wealth. 

It is maintained, however, by the writer that the term “Stewardship” 
should not be employed in reference to the expenditure of time or of tal- 
ents or of energy in the service of the Lord, but only in connection with 
the use of property. Stewardship is defined as “the practice of property 
for the purposes of God.” The right to property is not denied, but it is 
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insisted that one has a right to only such property as he rightly uses. 
Absentee ownership, financial manipulation and capitalistic claims may 
result in wronging life and stand in the way of a Christian social order. 

The writer further extends the application of stewardship to the re- 
lation of a Christian to war and politics, to the press and to popular 
amusements. 

The attitude of the writer towards the Bible hardly seems to be one of 
reverence, particularly in referring to Old Testament Scripture, “littered 
with confusions.” Then too, the content of his theology seems to extend 
little beyond the familiar phrases of the “fatherhood of God” and “the 
brotherhood of man.” However, none will fail to agree with his main 
contention, that the Christian Church should both teach and practice the 
deeper meaning of stewardship. 

Princeton. CuHartes R. ERpMAN. 


The Inevitable Book. By LyNN Harotp Houcu. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. Cloth, 16 mo., pp. 162. Price $1.25. 

This book contains a series of short stories, each one of which shows 
how someone in the crisis of life found a message from the Bible which 
proved to be a word of life, able to give guidance and strength and power 
and cheer and hope. It thus intimates that the Bible is the book needed 
by all men in all walks of life. 

Princeton. CuarLes R. ErpMAN. 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Cloth, 12 mo., pp. 390. Price $1.25. 

Teachers and scholars alike will be helped in their preparation of the 
Sunday School lessons by following these practical expositions which 
are given in connection with the Improved Uniform Series of Sunday 
School Lessons. The treatment of each lesson is suggestive and concise 
and clearly outlined. It is followed in each instance by suggestive ques- 
tions and topics. 

Princeton. Cuaries R. ErpMan. 


Epistles to the Corinthians. I Corinthians, By Proressor JaMes S. Riccs, 
Auburn Theological Seminary; JJ Corinthians, By Proressor HENRY 
LatHrorp Reep, Auburn Theological Seminary. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1922. 

This volume in the series of commentaries entitled “The Bible for 
Home and School,” is an admirable and helpful addition to the literature 
of the Pauline Epistles. Both Professor Riggs and Professor Reed bring 
to their work ripe scholarship and a deep sympathy with the portions of 
Scripture which they interpret. The two Corinthian Epistles are care- 
fully outlined; in the case of II Corinthians the analysis is peculiarily 
acute and exhaustive. In the case of both Epistles the comments are brief, 
but remarkably clear and suggestive. The volume is well adapted to 
accomplish the purpose of the editors, and all readers will understand 
more clearly the circumstances of the founding of the church at Corinth 
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and the nature of those important messages which Paul embodies in 
these two immortal letters. 


Princeton. Cuarues R. ErpMAN, 


The Freedom of the Preacher. The Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1922. 
By WrtraM Pierson Merrity. New York: The Macmillan ‘Company. 
Pp. 147. 

In this suggestive volume the minister of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York City considers in successive chapters the freedom 
of the minister as prophet, as preacher, as priest, as churchman, as 
administrator, in the social order, in the world order, and in Christ. It 
is needless to say that it is the preacher of “the modern and liberal sort” 
whose freedom he describes and defends. In the course of his eight lec- 
tures he does not fail to say much that is wise; but mixed with what is 
wise there is much that is other than wise, so that almost constant dis- 
crimination is needed on the part of the reader. For instance Dr. Merrill 
rightly speaks of the prophet as the preacher’s ideal, but he wrongly main- 
tains that there is no essential difference between the prophets and apostles 
of the Scriptures and present-day preachers. He looks forward in fact to 
coming “days of prophecy beside which that glorious era, the Eighth Cen- 
tury before Christ, will seem but the faint glimmer of early dawn in con- 
trast with the shining of the sun in his glory.” So far is he from attaching 
unique significance to that Word of God that has come through prophets 
and apostles that he impatiently asks, “When shall we see sessions and 
presbyteries, standing committees and councils of ordination, churches 
and congregations, in their choice of men for the ministry, caring more 
for freedom of spirit than for conformity, delighted at every revelation 
of original thought and feeling, more afraid of quenching the spirit and 
despising prophesyings than of allowing variations from the faith once 
delivered by the doctors?” Back of this representation is, of course, 
Dr. Merrill’s own loose and inadequate view of the Scripture as the 
record of that special revelation that God made through the prophets 
and apostles. Dr. Merrill even permits himself to say in speaking of the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures that it is a “matter on which Christ never 
said a syllable, to which, as far as we know, He never gave a thought.” 
We can only wonder whether Dr. Merrill has ever read the Gospels. 

Special interest attaches to the lecture dealing with the preacher as a 
churchman as in it he deals with the question of creed subscription on 
the part of the “liberal” minister. In it, moreover, Dr. Merrill makes 
clear that he has at least one of the marks of a prophet he insists on, 
viz., originality. He is aware that the average person is at a loss to 
understand how a “liberal” minister can subscribe to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. To Dr. Merrill apparently belongs the credit of 
working out an explanation according to which the “conservative” has 
no advantage over the “liberal” in this matter. This in brief is the ap- 
plication of the Documentary Hypothesis, so familiar to the Old Testa- 
ment student, to the Westminster Confession of Faith. He writes: “It 
is clear to any student of it that that document contains two clearly dif- 
ferentiated strands of thought—the legal and the vital, the formal and 
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the spiritual. One could go through it, tracing the two tendencies, and 
emerge with two documents, as decisively marked as of different spiri- 
tual origin as are the Priestly and the Deuteronomic elements in the 
Hexateuch. If the conservative forces insist that subscription to such 
a creed involves full acceptance of its formal and literal views, the 
liberal forces can with equal right insist that subscription involves frank 
and full acceptance of its spiritual principles, which play havoc with 
literalism.” This is a reductio ad absurdum of the Documentary Hy- 
pothesis. Those who accept this explanation may possibly save their 
moral integrity but they do so at the cost of their intellectual reputations. 
The elements that Dr. Merrill seeks to separate exist in organic and in- 
separable relations in the Confession and he is quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that “conservatives” frankly subscribe to only a part of the Con- 
fession. That Dr. Merrill should suggest so baseless an hypothesis in 
connection with the Westminster Confession of Faith indicates how 
hard-pressed “liberal” ministers are to justify for themselves a place in 
the Presbyterian Church. 

It may be added that Dr. Merrill’s defective conception of the minis- 
try is rooted in his defective conception of Christianity itself. 

St. Davids, Pa. S. G. Crate. 


Confessions of an Old Priest. By S. D. MoConnett, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 124. 

This book makes sad reading. Its author confesses himself an apostate 
from the Christian faith and yet seeks to justify for himself a place in 
the ministry of the Church. The main grounds upon which he endeavors 
to justify his continuance in the ministry, though he regards the major 
doctrines of the church as intellectually incredible and morally unworthy, 
are (1) that the church is an involuntary organization like the state and 
(2) that “the differentia of Christianity is a certain ideal of life, and 
nothing else is.” It is at least interesting to note that on a previous page 
Dr. McConnell has, with more accuracy, affirmed the precise contradic- 
tion of this, viz., that the ideals of Christianity are not its differentia, 
that “the differentia of Christianity is the historical Christ” (pp. 5-6). 

The main purpose of the book, according to the author (p. 28), is to 
set forth what he conceives to be the true explanation of the origin of 
Christianity. The method employed is to describe the steps and stages 
through which the author himself has passed from unquestioned belief 
in the basic articles of Christianity to his present conviction that they 
are “out of all relation to intellectual integrity, to ethical values, to the 
facts of human experience.” The particular explanation of the origin of 
Christianity that Dr. McConnell accepts is that made familiar by Bousset 
to the effect that it is a product of the syncretistic pagan religion of the 
Hellenistic age. It is not necessary to consider this hypothesis in con- 
nection with Dr. McConnell’s book—those unacquainted with the flimsy 
basis on which it rests are referred to Machen’s The Origin of Paul’s 
Religion—as it seems clear that in Dr. McConnell’s case this hypothesis 
is little more than a convenient way of justifying a conclusion already 
arrived at. The real explanation of our author’s attitude toward Chris- 
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tianity is in fact suggested by a single word, viz. the Zeitgeist (see 
pages 6 and 17). He himself tells us that he had ceased to believe in the 
possibility of miracles before he really set himself to study the question 
of origins (p. 40), after having told us that he is unable to tell us how he 
lost such belief, apart from the fact that the Zeitgeist had moulded him 
unconsciously. The impression we get is that Dr. McConnell accepted 
Christianity fifty years ago when he began his ministry because the 
Zeitgeist was then largely favorably to belief, while he rejects it today 
because the Zeitgeist is largely favorable to unbelief. His movement of 
thought seem to be somewhat as follows: miracles are impossible; Chris- 
tianity is based on miracles; hence an explanation of its origin must be 
found that does not assume the miraculous; the most plausible way of 
explaining Christianity apart from the miraculous is that proposed by 
Bousset. 

In view of the fact that Dr. McConnell states his beliefs from within 
the ministry it strikes us as somewhat peculiar, to say the least, that he 
should attach so much significance to the allegation that the miracles of 
Christianity and especially its doctrines of atonement, redemption, and 
propitiation are profoundly immoral. “Oh wad some power the giftie 
gie us to see oursels as ithers see us! It wad frae monie a blunder free 
us, and foolish notion.” 

It may be added that while the book is not such at to commend either 
the intellectual or the moral qualities of its author it is such as to 
commend his gifts as a writer. The story of Dr. McConnell’s apostasy 
from Christian faith suffers nothing from his telling of it. 

St. Davids, Pa. S. G. Crate. 


The Art of Preaching. By Cuartes Reynotps Brown. The Forty-eighth 
Series of Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching in Yale University. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Cloth, pp. 250. Price $1.75 net. 

Since Henry Ward Beecher more than fifty years ago gave three suc- 
cessive series of lectures on the foundation named in honor of his father, 
Dean Brown is the first lecturer who has been invited a second time to 
render this same distinguished service. In 1905-06, responding to the in- 
vitation of the Yale Faculty, he took for the theme of his lectures “The 
Social Message of the Modern Pulpit.” The favor with which this course 
was received and the brilliant career which Dean Brown has since had 
as a preacher, teacher and popular lecturer, amply justified a second in- 
vitation, and this on the occasion of the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
the founding of the Yale Divinity School. 

Recent lecturers have discussed the pulpit as related to the World War 
with its vast and intricate implications and issues. Dean Brown is, there- 
fore, amply justified in coming back from these wider reaches of homil- 
etical art to the technique of preaching as this has to do with an ever- 
living message and the ever-recurring needs of the human soul. Few 
men are so competent to speak authoritatively on the service demanded 
of the Christian pulpit in these stirring times. His familiar acquaintance 
with great preachers and the whole field of sermonic literature, his faith- 
ful study of the art of preaching, his rich experience in the pulpit and in 
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the pastorate, have given to the Dean of the Yale Divinity School such 
a thorough knowledge of the whole subject as makes this series of lec- 
tures an exceedingly valuable contribution to the literature of preaching, 
and a suggestive manual to students and ministers who wish to meet more 
adequately the needs of the hour. In this present series, as in “The Social 
Message of the Modern Pulpit,” the lecturer pays a high and well- 
deserved tribute to expository preaching. His experience in this realm 
of pulpit effort should be an inspiration to all Christian ministers and 
serve as a worthy standard. The varied and suggestive courses in ex- 
pository preaching which he as a busy pastor delivered are adduced as 
illustrations of what every preacher of the Word may or should do. At 
the same time, they give the impression that Dean Brown holds to the 
traditional view of the Bible and has not been diverted from the even 
and prosperous tenor of his homiletical way by the distractions of mod- 
ern criticism. However, he is careful to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to such higher critics as Driver and Moffatt. At the same time, he cautions 
all young preachers to be very chary about mentioning the names or 
advocating the conclusions of these critics before the average congrega- 
tion. As he pictures the situation, there are “rams in the flock” which 
supposedly have gotten their growth and strength from old-fashioned 
provender. These are likely to rebel against the fodder gathered by the 
young divine from the alluring fields of modern criticism and they may 
do this with sufficient force, ferocity and effectiveness to make the situa- 
tion decidedly menacing for the would-be progressive shepherd. His safe- 
ty lies in mixing in so subtly the rations of new thought with the corn 
and hay of the old traditional crib that the suspicions of horned and 
stiff-necked sheep will not be aroused. In this way they will become 
gradually inured to a surreptitiously changed diet and in time will even 
bleat for an increase in its novel elements. Will they? And what effect 
will such a course of indirection have upon the intellectual honesty and 
courage of a supposedly candid prophet who stands for pure and un- 
defiled religion? 

Dean Brown’s lively sense of humor is simply fascinating and gives a 
vividness and piquancy to every subject he takes in hand. But a jest is 
not a conclusive argument, and there are serious homiletical questions 
which cannot be settled by any amount of jocularity. The Dean himself 
seems to maintain this in all his allusions to a prominent evangelist of 
our day. One can readily understand a Yaleman’s inner glee over any 
jibe at the expense of Princetonian orthodoxy. The soundness of a trite 
and self-obvious statement is enforced by an appeal to Princeton Semi- 
nary. Is this not a suggestion that in these hectic days there is at least 
one institution which is still capable of passing upon the soundness of 
theological statements issuing from suspected quarters? “He that is of 
a merry heart hath a continual feast,” and Dean Brown and his auditors 
during this whole series of lectures, judging from the humorous vein 
which runs all the way through, must have had a delightful time together ; 
and as a merry heart doeth good like a medicine, this cheerful, confident 
and almost hilarious discussion of a great theme, the art of preaching, 
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will serve as a tonic for jaded students and disheartened ministers who 
need to be reminded with all the fervor of Dean Brown’s burning testi- 
mony that to preach the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ is the highest 
office and the must alluring interest to which any human being can be 
called. 

Princeton. J. Ross STEVENSON. 


Christian Fellowship. The United Life and Work of Christendom. By 
NatTHAN SOpersiom, Archbishop of Upsala. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell 'Company. ‘Cloth, pp. 212. Price, $1.50 net. 

Saint Paul on Christian Unity. By Joun B. Cownen, Christian Unity 
Evangelist-Pastor. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Cloth, 
pp. 208. Price, $1.50 net. 

These two volumes are typical of the large number of books and 
pamphlets on church unity which have been published since the World 
War. The League of Nations, with other considerations, has impressed 
Christian leaders all over the world with the necessity of closer coopera- 
tion, if not actual union, on the part of churches of whatever name, and 
extensive libraries are being formed to indicate why and how this de- 
sired unity may be brought about. These last two books discuss the sub- 
ject from practically every point of view and may be regarded as helpful 
contributions to the whole discussion. Mr. Cowden, as his title indicates, 
is making Christian unity the chief objective of his ministry, and he 
rightfully and forcibly maintains that the testimony of the Scriptures 
should have chief consideration with the followers of Christ in their at- 
titude towards the whole subject. He gives a very illuminating and 
stimulating exposition of the Epistle to the Ephesians in its bearing 
upon the establishment and maintenance of a united church, and all is 
smooth sailing until he strikes the snag of baptism. This to him spells 
immersion only, and consequently, from the Biblical point of view, no 
church nor group of believers can get into this great advancing stream 
of Christian unity until they have been submerged in the water of 
baptism. 

Archbishop Séderblom, eminent as a scholar and a student of religion, 
one of the foremost European Church leaders, and now serving as Chair- 
man of the International Committee which is preparing for a World 
Conference on Christian Life and Work, contemplates the problem of 
Christian unity from a high altitude. He considers it in its bearing upon 
the peace and life of the nations and especially upon the whole task of 
the church. His discussion is in anticipation of the proposed conference, 
for which elaborate plans are being made, and from which there is 
hoped will issue a new era of progress and achievement through the 
combined efforts of all the churches which call Him Lord. The Arch- 
bishop writes from the viewpoint of a Lutheran, and the contribution 
he makes to the relation of Luther, as well as Wesley to the Church of 
Christ is especially suggestive. His book will be read with unabated in- 
terest and real profit by all who have on their hearts the prayer of our 
Lord “that they all may be one.” 

Princeton. J. Ross STEVENSON. 
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Places of Quiet Strength and Other Sermons. By JouN TimotHy STONE, 
D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., Pastor Fourth Presbyterian Church, ‘Chicago. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. Cloth, pp. 250. Price $2.00 net. 

These discourses are flashlight pictures of their author. They reveal 
a strong personality, thoroughly imbued with the word of God, whose 
heart is all aglow with devotion to Christ and the affairs of His King- 
dom, whose interests are as broad as humanity, and whose ministering 
hand is in touch with every worthy enterprise. Out of the treasure house 
of a rich experience he brings forth things new and old with the pastoral 
instinct intent on reclaiming and equipping for service the multitudes 
who hear his voice and recognize in it the note of sincerity, of truth and 
good will. These sermons characterize the preaching which has built up 
one of the great churches of America, and which has created a demand 
for Dr. Stone’s testimony throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

They are Scriptural, intensely spiritual, always practical, and unfailingly 

helpful, and will be read with profit by the many who cannot have the 

privilege of listening to the living witness. 
Princeton. J. Ross STEVENSON. 


Ten Minute Lessons on the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath School Work. Paper, 12mo., pp. 79. Price 25 cents. 

In the form in which this booklet first appeared it was written by Dr. 
E. Trumbull Lee, but it has since been revised by Mr. H. P. Ford of the 
Board of Publication, and more recently by Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly. It contains an admirable and brief sum- 
mary, setting forth the organization, the history and doctrine, and, in 
“part three,” a description of the benevolent agencies of the Church. 
Owing to the recent consolidation of the Boards, this last part must 
again be rewritten; but even in its present form the book is well qualified 
to serve as it was intended “as a text book for Senior Classes, Young 
People’s Societies, Westminster Guilds, Study Classes in City Institutes, 
Schools of Missions, Summer Conferences, and other groups of Presby- 
terian young people. It is available for students of any age who desire 
a brief, clear and comprehensive course on Presbyterianism.” 

Princeton. ‘CHARLES R. ErpMan. 


Church Officers in the Presbyterian Church. By Grorcr R. Braurr. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work. Paper. 8vo., pp. 32. 

As stated in its preface, “The purpose of this booklet is to present in 

a brief and concise form the office and duty of church officers.” It would 

be well if the suggestion of the author were acted upon and copies of 

this booklet were placed in the hands of every church officer. It contains 
material which will be found invaluable not only to elders and deacons 
but also to church trustees. Information for these latter officers has been 
difficult to secure and these concise statements will prove of great service. 
The booklet concludes with a chapter of “Rules for Churches” which 
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will prove a helpful guide in the matter of church meetings, election of 
officers and similar important matters. 


Princeton. (CCHarces R. ErpMAN. 


The Deacon and His Office. By Harry Prince Forp. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. Paper. 8vo. Price 15 cents. 

The author has rendered to the Presbyterian Church a signal service 
by issuing this handbook which now appears in a revised edition. There 
exists no similar brief and comprehensive summary of the laws and 
practice of the Presbyterian Church relative to the Deacon and his office. 
The revised edition also contains a chapter on Deaconesses and a further 
chapter of interesting notes and comments which set forth the views 
of a number of pastors and deacons as to their impressions of the office 
and of the work being done by deacons in their respective churches. 

Princeton. CHartes R. ErpMAn. 


How to Conduct Family Worship. By Harotp McA. Rosrnson. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work. Paper. 12mo., pp. 36. Price 25 cents. 

This admirable aid to the conduct of family worship does not consist 
in a series of prayers nor of Scripture selections. It is rather a brief book 
of instruction and of inspiration, intended to guide and assist those upon 
whom falls the responsibility or to whom has come the privilege of 
leading the family circle in worship. The author considers: 1. “Why 
Worship God by Families.” 2. “The Acts and Methods of Family Wor- 
ship.” 3. “The Use of Music in Family Worship.” 4. “The Use of Scrip- 
ture in Family Worship.” 5. “The Use of Prayer in Family Worship.” 
This book should be widely advertised by pastors and as far as possible 
placed by them in the hands of parents. It is a timely and thoughtful aid 
in the solution of a vital problem, namely, the re-establishment of the 
family altar in our Christian homes. 

Princeton. ‘CHarLes R. ErpMan. 


Things Worth Thinking Out. By E. R. Price Devereux, M.A., LL.B., 
Hon. Canon of Winchester. London: Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. Paper. 12mo., pp. 24. 

This booklet contains “outlines of a course of instruction suitable to 
candidates for confirmation and others.” The outlines are condensed, 
covering in each instance less than two pages. They include the follow- 
ing subjects: “The Discovery of God”; “A Study of Jesus”; “The Di- 
vine Spirit”; “The Place of Prayer”; “The Place of the Bible’; “The 
Church”; “The Christian Sacraments”; “The Service of Holy Com- 
munion”; “What Makes Me Think of Confirmation”; “The Call to 
Christian Adventure.” 

Princeton. ‘CHARLES R. ErpMAN. 


The Seven Deadly Sins. By Norman Macteop Carr. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. Cloth. 12mo., pp. 96. Price $1.00. 

These seven very brief sermons follow the theme and the treatment 

given by the poet Dante in his Purgatorio. The sins of pride, envy, anger, 
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sloth, avarice, gluttony, sensuality, are analyzed and concisely discussed 
with freshness and vigor. 
Princeton. CuHaries R. ErpMAN. 


A Moslem Secker after God. By Samuet M. Zwemer. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. ‘Cloth. 12mo., pp. 302. Price $1.50 net. 

Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer is known and loved in the modern church as 
a Christian apostle to the Mohammedan World. In this biography of Al- 
Ghazali, the great mystic and theologian of the eleventh century, he 
shows Islam at its best. The chapters of this interesting life were 
delivered originally as lectures to the Faculties and Students of the The- 
ological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J., and the College of Missions, 
Indianapolis, Ind. The volume now constitutes, as Dr. J. Rendel Harris 
states in his Introduction, “A real contribution to the history of religion, 
and will have a peculiar value which attaches to Sufism at the present 
time.” As Dr. Zwemer indicates in the title of his book, he shows with 
what reality Al-Ghazali was a seeker after truth, sacrificing everything 
that he might attain an actual vision of God. In the view of the author, 
he stands out as one of the four preeminent figures in the Mohammedan 
World. 

After sketching as a background the general state of Islam in the 
eleventh century, a chapter is devoted to the birth and education of Al- 
Ghazali, a second to his teaching and conversion, a third to his wander- 
ings, later years and death, a fourth to his creed and credulity, a fifth to 
his writings, a sixth to his experiences as a mystic, while the last chapter 
reviews references in his writings to the teachings of Jesus iChrist. As 
to the actual events of this life, they center around the following dates, 
his birth in 1050 A.D., his departure from Persia and arrival in Bagdad, 
1087, his conversion and adoption of the life of an ascetic and a pilgrim 
in 1095, his return to active life in 1104, his death in 1111. 

As Dr. Zwemer indicates, the final goal of all the Sufi teachings and 
practices is found in “absorption in God or union with God,” so that Al- 
Ghazali is rightly classed as probably the greatest mystic of the Moham- 
medan World. His references to Christ show no careful study of the 
Gospels, but a real sympathy with the ethical teachings of our Lord. 
Therefore in his sincere quest for truth, and in his high ethical convic- 
tions, Al-Ghazali is an example of the many mystics in Islam who are 
near the Kingdom of God, and for them he may be used as a schoolmaster 
to lead Moslems to Christ. 

One of the chief values of this book if found in the sympathetic at- 
titude taken by a great modern student of Islam toward the Moslem 
faith. It is true that here as in all the illuminating writings of Dr. Zwe- 
mer, he makes clear the weaknesses and fallacies and evil influences 
of Mohammedanism. Nevertheless, such a volume as this indicates the 
true spirit of approach toward those of this mistaken faith. It indicates 
how many may be sincerely seeking after God, and how necessary it is 
to have presented to them the true Gospel of our Lord. As Dr. Zwemer 
states, no one can read the story of Al-Ghazali’s life, so near and yet 
so far from the Kingdom of God, so eager to enter and yet always grop- 
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ing for the doorway, without fervently wishing that Al-Ghazali could 
have met a true ambassador of Christ. Then surely this great champion 
of the Moslem faith would have become an apostle of Christianity in 
his own day and generation. By striving to understand Al-Ghazali we 
may at least better fit ourselves to help those who, like him, are earnest 
seekers after God amid the twilight shadows of Islam. His life also has 
a lesson for us all in his devout Theism and in its call to “the practice 
of the presence of God.” Surely this is a book which should be read by 
all who are interested in the conversion of Moslems, in fact by all who 
are concerned with the evangelization of the world. 
Princeton. (CHARLES R. ErpMAN. 


The Carpenter and His Kingdom. By ALEXANDER IrviNr. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 12mo., pp. 247. 

This life of Christ is written from the viewpoint of pure naturalism. 
It frankly disregards the deity of Our Lord and refuses to admit the 
possibility of miracle.. The cures effected by Christ are explained as 
follows: “The action of one mind upon another which results in healing 
has become so common that it no longer excites wonder. Jesus, endowed 
with a personality that changed by mere contact the lives of men, was 
not hedged about by ordinary limitations. No genius ever is. He pos- 
sessed the power and used it. So did his apostles later. The custodians of 
the truth in later years lost that power. What they lost they denied 
others could possess. But with the extension of knowledge, the develop- 
ment of psychology and a clearer vision of life and its meaning, have 
made us familiar with what in the first century seemed a setting aside of 
the laws of nature. As men realize their place in the scheme of things, 
the miracles of today become the commonplaces of tomorrow. 

The style of the book is interesting and one cannot fail to appreciate 
as he reads the volume the beauty and attractiveness of the purely human 
aspects of the life of our Lord. Nevertheless the picture in contrast with 
that which is sketched by the Gospels seems peculiarly mutilated and 
the figure of the Master appears comparatively powerless and weak. Jesus 
is reduced to the level of a mere carpenter and holds no higher place 
than that which men assign to other great teachers of the world. 

Princeton. ‘(CHARLES R. ErpMAN. 


This Mind. By BisHop Witt1AM Fraser McDowetrt. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. ‘Cloth. 16mo., pp. 183. Price $1.00 net. 

These Mendenhall Lectures for 1922 at DePauw University were pre- 
pared with a view to aiding students in deciding upon their life tasks. 
With this in mind the lecturer sets forth the principles of Jesus, or “The 
Mind of Christ” in relation to “The Decisions of Life,’ “The Objects 
of Life,” “The Strength of Life,” the right attitude of mind “Toward 
other Persons,” and “Toward Life’s Essential Tests.” While not moving 
in the sphere of the supernatural and revealed truths of Christianity, its 
high ideals and ethical standards form the background and basis of the 
practical messages which the lectures convey. 

Princeton. Cuares R, ErpMan. 
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The Lesson Handbook. 1923. By HeENry H. Meyer AND Epwarp S. LEwIs. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. Cloth. 24mo., pp. 152. 
Price 35 cents net. 

For a great many years this concise commentary on the International 
Sunday School Lessons has served its definite and helpful purpose, more 
particularly, probably, in the Methodist Episcopal ‘Church. It is intended 
as a pocket companion to be studied in preparation for the lesson of 
each successive Sabbath. In connection with the Bible text, which is fol- 
lowed by a brief explanation, a number of themes are selected from each 
lesson, and treated briefly with appropriate illustrative material and the 
treatment of each lesson is closed by a series of questions for study and 
discussion. 

Princeton. (CHartes R, ErpMAN. 


Jesus Christ and the World of Today. By Grace Hurcuins and ANNA 
Rocuester. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

We should class the authors of this book as Christian Socialists, of 
radical affinities, who have been influenced in no small degree by Tol- 
stoy and Karl Marx. They have a message that merits respectful at- 
tention, for the work is written with ability, and is evidently the expres- 
sion of deep-seated conviction. Indeed, most readers will recognize that 
not a little that passes for ‘Christianity has been justly and forcibly ar- 
raigned. The design of the studies is, to seek in and through the mind 
and experience of Jesus Christ a way of life for individuals, churches, 
classes and nations that shall lead toward a solution of the world’s exist- 
ing social problems. No definite economic or political program is sub- 
mitted, but questionnaires for study-groups are appended to each chapter. 
There will be little disagreement with the claim that the root-evils of 
the Palestine of our Lord’s day—the desire for riches, the love of power 
and the pride of race—continue to exist, and that no society can be 
worthily reconstructed which does not begin with ethical and spiritual 
foundations—which means, in the last analysis, that the heart of the 
individual must be transformed. Yet before we are prepared to vindicate 
our claims to Christian discipleship by making such discipleship consist 
in voluntary poverty, or at least, in possessing nothing that we have 
not earned (p. 124), antagonism of capitalistic domination and the like, 
the question will inevitably emerge whether a trustworthy portraiture 
of the mission of Jesus has been given. Of course, if the premises are 
not dependable, the seeker for truth is shut up to taking the meat while 
he throws the bone away. The authors, indeed, recognize that the phrase 
Kingdom of Heaven has been variously interpreted (p. 66); but their 
practical conception of it is, a@ society expressing in its economic rela- 
tionships the qualities which distinguish its citizens. It is just a well- 
ordered earthly state. That is all. Gladly allowing that the true Church is 
and has ever been as light in darkness, as salt that arrests deterioration 
and decay, we submit that such a view can never be reconciled with the 
words, My Kingdom is not of (ek) this world. It is perhaps needless 
to add that of the great evangelic verities—which cannot be wrenched 
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from the Gospel narratives without destroying the entire fabric—there 
is scarcely a trace to be found. 

After thus pointing out the fundamental misconception of the work, 
it may seem captious to direct attention to any specific mistake or 
faux pas. But it does seem rather bad taste to include a man like Karl 
Marx in the same category as David Livingstone or William Carey; 
to protest warmly against the incarceration of Eugene V. Debs (p. 97), or 
the restraint of radical agitators (p. 130). If the American flag is good 
enough to live under, it is good enough to respect. Furthermore, is it a 

true charge that every employer pays the smallest wage that will buy 
~ him the labor he needs (p. 136) ? Or if (as the authors say in a particular 
connection) Jesus would not accept special advantages for Himself 
at the expense of others (p. 62), how is the fact explained that He ac- 
cepted the assistance and support of Chuza’s wife (Luke 8:3)? Does 
this fact argue in favor of the contention that we are to possess only 
that which we personally earn? For all the wires et arma in evidence, 
can the interpretation of Luke 14:33 offered us be reliable, if we con- 
sider that Zacchaeus was recognized as a disciple after disposing of 
only a portion of his goods, and that everything indicates that Mary 
and Martha, as well as the Apostle John, owned real estate? 

A good many will be likely to ask why the discussion deals only with 
the industrial wage-earner, the city and the slum. Why is the farming 
problem passed by like the man in the parable? And why do not more 
of our earnest reformers advocate that return to the soil that appealed 
to the practical mind of William Booth, when he placed agricultural 
tools in the hands of his Whitechapel converts, and bade them go and 
dig their food out of the earth? 

We have but space to add that a failure to recognize the separate 
functions of Church and State, both of which owe their existence to 
Divine appointment, is responsible for many of the debatable opinions 
expressed in what must at least be acknowledged to be an interesting 
volume. 

Lincoln Umversity, Pa. Epwin J. REINKE. 


Christianity and the Problems of Today. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

In this volume we have a collection of Lectures delivered on the Bross 
Foundation before Lake Forest College in 1921, on the occasion of the in- 
auguration of President Moore. In “From Generation to Generation,” 
Dr. J. H. Finley dwells upon the passing down to coming generations of 
the sifted intellectual attainment of the past, and concludes with the 
suggestion that the Allied debts to the United States be remitted, and 
turned into a permanent trust fund for the orphans of the Great War. 
In “Jesus’ Social Plan,” Dr. ‘Charles Foster Kent portrays ‘Christ as a 
purely social reformer, of wide vision though of limited success, whose 
system is the hope of today. In discussing “Personal Religion and Public 
Morals,” Dr. Robert Bruce Taylor holds that the portentous religious 
situation which confronts us can be met neither by accepting the Church 
nor the Scriptures as the final authority. Without telling us how he 
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disentangles Christ from the Gospel records, he points us to Him as 
God’s revelation. Only, he bids us remember that a living faith is not a 
crystal, but an organism, so that essential loyalty to Him may be ex- 
pressed in varying formulae, our personal experience serving as the 
norm of our interpretation. Enter into the spirit and faith of this 
(evidently human) Jesus, make spiritual things real, and you will solve 
the problems of the age. Competent scholars will be sure to question 
some of the opinions expressed by Dr. Taylor, as that the presence of 
Aramaisms in an Old Testament passage is a necessary proof of late 
authorship. In his address on “Religion and Social Discontent,” Dr. Paul 
Elmer Moore sounds a warning against the new naturalism which ad- 
vocates social discontent as the remedy for stagnation and decay, and 
professes to find the key to life’s problems in the pragmatic understand- 
ing and manipulation of the material forces of the world. He makes 
an able plea for religion (although it prove, at times, a brake on innova- 
tion) as a necessary counterpoise to the greed and envy of the natural 
man, and as the ally of orderly amelioration. In the concluding address, 
Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks pleads, in an interesting and convincing way, 
for the application of the teachings of Jesus to international politics, 
but mars his discussion by suggesting the abandonment of Christian 
missions to Japan, on the ground that the teaching of Jesus, Buddha and 
‘Confucius are virtually identical (p. 151). 
Lincoln University, Pa. Epwin J. REINKE. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Japan’s Pacific Policy. By K. K. Kawaxami. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Cloth, 12 mo., pp. 380. Price $5.co. 

All who are concerned in the evangelization of the Far East, as indeed 
all who are interested in world movements, will feel indebted to Mr. 
Kawakami for his treatment of the international policies of Japan. This 
book is a review of the part taken by Japan in the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921-22, and includes a statement of the problems by which Japan 
was then confronted. 

Of course the book is written from a Japanese point of view, but it ap- 
pears to be a frank and honest and intelligent piece of work, and it 
manifests a sympathy with the highest ideals of enlightened diplomacy. 

The various parts of the book deal with The Naval Armament, The 
Pacific Treaty, The Riddle of China, The New Open Door, The Shantung 
Dispute and Japan’s Siberian Venture. 

Possibly the most interesting and significant of these discussions is 
that which concerns China. Here the author remarks: “Pessimists may 
belittle the work of the Conference and say that it has done little that is 
really beneficial to China. But even they must recognize the tremendous 
and refreshing change that has come over the attitude of the Powers 
towards China. This change is no shadowy thing. It is as definite as it is 
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real. Twenty years ago, aye, a few years ago the Powers were talking 
only of what they could take from China. Today they are talking of 
what they can give her. Certainly that indicates a vast moral progress. 
But that is not all. The Powers are not indulging in empty talk, but have 
actually begun to give China something substantial. 

Perhaps it is not fair to give the Conference all the credit for the in- 
auguration of this new era in international diplomacy with regard to 
China. We would do ex-President Wilson gross injustice if we were 
to ignore the significant part he has played in awaking the international 
conscience from its slumber of centuries. Whatever may be said for or 
against his “Fourteen Points,” it is impossible to deny that his idealism, 
and especially his conception of “self-determination,” has been a great 
political factor in the adjustment of conditions not only in Europe but 
in Asia (pp. 151, 152) 

Not the least valuable portions of the volume are the Appendices which 
cover some one hundred pages and contain practically all the ‘Conference 
documents on Japan, China and the Pacific. 

Princeton. (CHarLes R. ErpMAN. 


A Handbook of Public Speaking. By JoHN Dotman, Jr., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English and Public Speaking in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. 12 mo., pp. 165, 
$1.00. 

“The purpose of this book is to furnish the student of public speaking 
with a concise statement of the principles he ought to know, together 
with a few hints as to method.” The book is not only concise, it is clear 
and interesting and practical. The author lays no claim to originality. 
This may be true as to matter, but certainly is not true as to manner. 
Professor Dolman has tried out in his class room the teachings of the 
older writers and the suggestions of modern psychology, and here uses 
only what has become his own and has proved of value to his students. 
Nothing is included that is not fundamentally important, and the dif- 
ferent topics are presented in the familiar, interesting way of class 
room talks. Many excellent books have been written on public speaking, 
treating at length every phase of the subject, and a useful bibliography 
is added for those who wish to make a thorough study of the subject; 
but I know of no book that gives so much that is helpful in so short a 
space and in such a readable manner. If there is nothing absolutely new, 
there are some valuable suggestions that many ministers do not seem to 
know. 

Princeton. Henry W. SMITH. 
Problems in Pan Americanism. By Samus, Guy Inman. New York: 

George H. Doran Company. 

“As the most remarkable developments of the nineteenth century 
took place in North America, so, the most wonderful developments of 
the twentieth century are destined to take place in Latin America. 

. There is more undiscovered territory in Brazil than there is in 
the whole continent of Africa. . . . Every one of the twenty Latin- 
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American countries is especially noted for at least one product upon 
which the world is absolutely dependent. . . . Some of the Pyramids 
in Mexico are larger than those in Egypt. . . . The first University 
in America was founded in Santo Domingo a hundred years before John 
Harvard conceived his plan for a College in Cambridge. . . . The 
greatest modern newspaper plant in the world is found in Buenos Aires 
[and not in New York or London as we had suspected]”—With these and 
other statements—some startling, some staggering, but all stimulating— 
we are led along, chapter by chapter, chained to the wheels of the 
author’s chariot. 

The book is declared to be “an effort to help the North American 
answer the question: ‘Why have the Americans, North and South, lived 
together on this continent so long, without understanding each other?” 
And boiled down the answer seems simple enough. There has been, mu- 
tually and everlastingly, too much panning and not enough pan—too 
much gridiron and not enough good will—too much of the each, in other 
words, and not enough of the all. 

That the writer is adequately equipped for his task is evidenced by 
the “fifteen years’ residence and travel among Latin-Americans—a con- 
tinuous reading of their literature—and intimate friendships with high 
and low alike, presidents, professors, peons, and patriots, real and 
counterfeit.” Professor Inman would seem to us to be an ideal liaison 
officer. And we commend the book. 


Holyoke, Mass. Joun ALISON. 


Bengali Prose Style. By Rat Sauis DinesH ‘CHANDRA SEN, B. A. 
The University of ‘Calcutta, Publisher. 192r. 

This book cannot be expected to command any general interest, and 
deserves attention here, only because it serves to illustrate and em- 
phasize the remarkable intellectual movement that is manifesting itself 
in one of the great provinces of India, simultaneously with social and 
political currents of life, which have attracted the attention of all who 
are in touch with the East. The writer furnishes us with an interesting 
side-light upon the work of William Carey, and to this alone our com- 
ment may here be confined. The author, a scholarly Hindu of the dis- 
tinctively modern school, in describing the growth of Vernacular liter- 
ature in Bengal has this to say of the missionary: 

“There came a young missionary to Bengal in 1793 who was impelled 
by no other motive than a great love for all human beings irrespective 
of creed or colour, leading him to exert his utmost power in the cause 
of vernacular literature ... the fire of genius which is another name 
for life-long devotion was in him.” .. . Carey induced a certain great 
Pundit who “talked like a whale” to write in a simple colloquial style. 
His cbject was the spread of knowledge, and he insisted that his helpers 
should abandon the grandiloquent prose to which they were devoted. 

In short, our author attributes to Carey and his colleagues a decisive 
influence in introducing an entirely new style of composition into the 
literature of the time, and thus in a sense laying broad and deep the 
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foundations of the really splendid literature of today, that body of 
writing of which the distinguished Sir Rabendranath Tagore is only one 
(though perhaps the greatest) of the creators. 

Princeton. J. C. R. Ewrne. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


American Church Monthly, New York, April: F. J. Foakes Jackson, 
Religion at the Eve of the Reformation; J. G. H. Barry, The Jesuits; 
FreperickK S. Arnorp, Learning of the Liberals; Witt1am S. BisHop, 
The Holy Spirit and the Risen Christ. The Same, May: Rosert K. Roor, 
English Poetry and the Catholic Faith; F. J. Foaxes Jackson, Henry 
the Eighth; Francis J. Hatt, The Baptist Position and Historical Chris- 
tianity; Horace M. Ramsey, Progressive Revelation of the Bible; 
Frepertck S. Arnoxp, Liberalism’s Service to Catholicism. The Same, 
June: Joun L. Lowes, The Noblest Monument of English Prose; F. J. 
FoaKkes JAcKsoNn, Protestant and Catholic Reactions; (CHARLES C. Ep- 
MuNDs, What Does the High Church Union Desire?; CuHartes C. Mar- 
SHALL, Modern Heretics. 

Anglican Theological Review, New York, March: Lairp W. SNELL, 
The Life-Method and the One Religion; Vina D. Scupprr, Franciscan 
Parallels; SAmuEL B. Mercer, Fresh Light on the History of the Flood; 
Burton S. Easton, Jewish and Early Christian Ordination; Grorce C. 
Stewart, The Menace of the Sermon. 

Biblical Review, New York, April: Harmon H. McQuitxin, Apostolic 
Optimism; A.i\C. Wycxorr, Acute Unbelief; J. M. T. WinrTHER, Prophet 
and Prophecy I; Rurus M. Jones, Mysticism in Robert Browning; R. 
S. McCLenaHan, Evangelization in Egypt Today. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, St. Louis, April: Witt1am W. Everts, Science Ig- 
norant of Origins: History of Joseph and the Higher Criticism; GrorcE 
M. Price, The New Catastrophism in Geology; H. E. GuiLtLeBanp, The 
Travel Narrative in St. Luke; MarrHew N. Lunpguist, Music in the 
Evolution of Civilization. 

Catholic Historical Review, Washington, April: Rosert H. Lorp, 
Belgium: a Study in Catholic Democracy; Francis A. Curistie, Aspects 
of the Catholic Social Movement; Henry I. Smiru, Historical Implica- 
tions in the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas; Epwin A. Ryan, Spanish 
Influence in Medieval Europe; Francis 5S. Brerren, Knowledge of the 
Sphericity of the Earth during the Earlier Middle Ages; Leo F. Stock, 
The United States at the Court of Pius IX. 

Church Quarterly Review, London, April: Lorp PuHittimore, The Law 
of Divorce; C. W. Emmet, Belief in Christ; G. H. S. Watporz, The 
Church in America; RrcHarp Hanson, History and the ‘Historic’ Jesus; 
W. Maurice Prykeg, Present Value of the Earliest Christian Apologetic ; 
H. L. Gounce, The Lord of Thought. 

Congregational Quarterly, London, January: D. Lioyp Grorcr, The 
World’s Need of Peace; A. J. Grant, The “Holy Alliance” and the 
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League of Nations; A. D. Betpen, Meaning of the Death of Jesus; C. 
Harotp Dopp, Jesus of History and the Primitive Church; H. ArNoLp 
Tuomas, Preachers I Have Known; Tuomas Foster, Industrial Chaos 
and the Way Out; M. O. Pautpen, How to Use a Down-Town Church. 
The Same, April: JouN Simon, Democracy and War; W. T. GRENFELL, 
Thirty Years in Labrador; A. Princtr, The Two Independencies ; JEssIE 
F, Anprews, “In a Place by Itself”; Bastt MatuHews, Jesus and the 
Church in the New India; W. B. Sersiz, Training of the Ministry; B. 
L. Manninc, Nonconformity in the Universities. 

East & West, London, April: J. C. Wi1nstow, Indian Self-supporting 
Missions; R. MacOmisu, Devolution to the Indian Church; N. L. 
Warp, The Oriental Problem in North America; RutH Rouse, European 
Student Relief; W. E. Tomtinson, A District Missionary’s Experiment. 

Expositor, London, April: Owen C. WuitEeHousE, Historical Back- 
ground of the Deutero-Isaiah; Wirr1am P. Merrit, An Evolutionist 
at Calvary; P. T. Forsyru, Preaching of Jesus and the Gospel of Christ; 
H. L. Townsenp, The Gospel of Evidence. The Same, May: Owen C. 
WuiteHouss, The Historical Background of the Deutero-Isaiah; ApAM 
C. WetcH, On the Present Position of Old Testament Criticism; J. H. 
Lecxiz, The Teaching of John MacLeod Campbell; Epira A. Ropert- 
son and J. A. Ropertson, Jesus the Law Breaker; S. Tonkin, Some Unlit 
Lamps; W. Huey Steere, Hosanna. The Same, June: JAMEes Morrart, In 
Memoriam: W. Robertson Nicoll; Owen C. WHITEHOUSE, The Historical 
Background of the Deutero-Isaiah; A. M. Popr, Paul’s Address Before 
the Council at Jerusalem; H. J. Flowers, Jesus and Baptism; J. R. Mawn- 
TEY, Unusual Meanings for Prepositions in the Greek New Testament; 
W. Ewine, The Sign of Jonah. 

Expository Times, Edinburgh, March: R. H. StracHan, Development 
of Thought in the Fourth Gospel; A. D. Martin, Sequel to the Wilder- 
ness Temptation ; Epwarp Brat, Can a Divine Revelation be Ambiguous? 
The Same, April: Joan E. MacFapyven, New View of the Servant of 
the Lord; Joun A. Hutton, The Differentia of the Gospel according to 
Luke; JoHN E. MacFapyen, Latest Phase of Hexateuch; H. A. A. 
Kennepy, Jesus and Judaism. The Same, May: J. S. Stewart, Eternal 
Life and Deification; Joun A. F. Grecc, Christ our Redemption; DANtTEL 
Lamont, Place of Systematic Theology in Preaching; ALrrep PLuMm- 
MER, The Apocryphal Gospels. 

Harvard Theological Review, Cambridge, April: ‘Curt Ki, On the 
Method of Practicing Concentration and Contemplation; Maurice Dr 
Wutr, The Autonomy of Medieval Philosophy; Hans Lizrzmann, The 
Tomb of the Apostles Ad Catacumbas; James H. Roprs, Three Papers 
on the Text of Acts; Frieprich Loors, A New Collection of “Acta 
Conciliorum Oecumenicorum”: an Appeal. 

Homiletic Review, New York, April: Murpock Mac Kinnon, The 
Rose of the Plain; Epwarp H. Eppens, The Novels We Read; J. E. 
Warp, Psychology of the Atonement; Ear: B. Hurrzurt, Furnishing 
the New Church. The Same, June: WortH M. Tippy, The Coming Seven 
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Day ‘Church; E. B. Hatcuer, Working the Transformation; ALEXANDER 
R. Gorpon, The Preacher and the Old Testament; Epwarp Beat, Is the 
Minister a Journalist? 

International Journal of Ethics, Concord, April: Georce H. Mean, 
Scientific Method and the Moral Sciences; J. S. MAcKenziz, Spiritual 
Values; C. V. Boyer, Self-Expression and Happiness; J. R. Kantor, 
The Psychology of the Ethically Rational; Norman Wits, Problem 
of Liberty; Mitron Harrison, Problem of War. 

Irish Theological Quarterly, Dublin, October: P. Boyian, Visit of 
St. Paul to Jerusalem in Galatians 2:1-10; Paut WatsH, Wolfe Tone 
and the Irish Catholics; Vincent MacNazs, The Church and Venereal 
Disease; J. Donovan, Iota or Epsilon: a Suggested Reading in Gala- 
tians 2:11; P. O’Nem1, Early History of Bination; P. Correy, The 
“Just Price” in Relation to Systems of Financing Industry. 

Journal of Negro History, Washington, April: J. W. Beri, The Teach- 
ing of Negro History; Pau, W. L. Jones, Negro Biography; GrorcE 
W. Brown, Haiti and the United States; H. N. SHerwoop, Paul Cuffe. 

Journal of Religion, Chicago, March: Cuartres A. Ettwoop, Social 
Evolution and Christianity; J. M. Powrs Smrru, Ethical Significance 
of Isaiah 53; Witrrep C. Ketrsteap, Golden Rule in Business; KENNETH 
J. Saunpers, Buddhism in China—a Historical Sketch; Ernest B. 
Harper, Social Re-education and Nervous Disorders; Francis J. 
McConneLt, Survey of Protestant Christianity in America. The Same, 
May: C. J. Capoux, Christian Concern with History; SuHrrtey J. Case, 
Art of Healing in Early Christian Times; Kennetu J. SAUNDERS, Bud- 
dhism in China—a Historical Sketch; Witt1am J. Murcu, What is 
Christian Education? Ernest B. Harper, Social Re-education and Nerv- 
ous Disorders; A. M. SAnrorp, Did Jestis Call Himself the Son of Man? 
Another Point of View. 

Journal of Theological Studies, Chicago, April: C. H. Turner, Niceta 
of Remesiana ii; Introduction and Text of De Psalmodiae Bono; J. 
CHAPMAN, St. Jerome and the Vulgate Version, New Testament, iii; 
E. Watper, The Logos of the Pastoral Epistles; A. GuILLAUME, Some 
Hebrew Roots and their meaning; A. anp W. J. Anperson, A Sacra- 
mentary of the Ambrosian Rite. 

London Quarterly Review, London, April: Man’s Faith in Immortality ; 
Epwarp H. Sucpen, Samuel Wesley’s Note on Shakespeare; Wipert F. 
Howarp, Concern of the Gospel with Economic and Social Conditions 
in the Teaching of Jesus and in the Apostolic Church; Ertc S. WATER- 
HOUSE, Immanence of God in the Church; T. H. S. Escort, Twentieth 
Century Letters in the Crucible; Encar J. Braprorp, Madness of Don 
Lorenzo Perosi. 

Lutheran Church Review, Philadelphia, April: Henry OFFERMANN, 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Lutheranism in America; CHARLES 
M. Jacozs, What is Liberalism? Joun A. W. Haas, The Kingdom and 
Salvation; Joun C. Mattes, The Decline of the West. 

Methodist Quarterly Review, Nashville, April: Epwin D. Movuzon, 
“The Faith once for all Delivered unto the Saints”; Witt1Am Harrison, 
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Some Undebatable Things in Life and Religion; Cortrns Denny, Some 
Functions of a Creed; Austin R. Mippteron, The Creator’s Plan of the 
Universe; A. H. SHannon, Christian Slavery in North Africa; Cart 
Hotiuway, The Reconstruction—its Actual Workings; R. T. Wess, 
Affinity; W. W. Martin, Jesus Christ the Same Yesterday, and Today, 
and Forever; Tuomas B. MatuHer, The Problems of the Apostolic 
Church and Their Solution. 

Moslem World, London, April: SamugeL M. Zwemer, The ’Kerchief 
of Veronica; Mary ‘C. Hortmes, Hidden Disciples; Grorce F. Herrick, 
A Look Backward and Forward; Ernest W. Riccs, Missionary Outlook 
in Turkey; C. S. G. Myrrea, Heart of Arabia; J. Oscar Boyp, Sin and 
Grace in the Koran; Atrrep Nie_tseN, Damascus as a Mission Center; 
W. A. Freppincer, Centennial of the Beirut Mission Press; Lucy H. 
Marven, Praying for Rain at Marsovan; SAMUEL ANpDERSON, The 
Whirling Dervishes. 

New Church Life, Lancaster, April: T. L. Harris, Tithes; E. E. 
IuncericH, Seven Churches of the Apocalypse; J. S. Pryxs, Lux 
Mundi. The Same, May: T. S. Harris, The Millennial Age: R. J. Tiz- 
son, The Priesthood, its Authority, Order and Goverance. The Same, 
June: RecinaLtp Brown, The Silent Operations of Providence; N. D. 
PENDLETON, Interpretations; E. E. Iuncrricu, Infestations and Tempta- 
tions: Infestations or Plagues of Egypt. 

Open Court, (Chicago, April: Wit1am FE. Barton, The Human Side 
of Tut-Ankh-Aton; Vicror S. YaArros, Facts and Measures of Civiliza- 
tion; Freperick D. Bonp, Problem of Poe; Herman Jacospson, Max 
Nordau—The Jeremiah of the Century; Paut Morris, Christianity and 
Prophecy Fulfillment; Witt1am Weszer, St. Peter and the Resurrection. 
The Same, May: Rotanp Huerns, After the Bonus—Pensions; 
MaxiMiLian J. Rupwin, The Francian Fiend; Duptey Wricut, Some 
Famous Jewish Proselytes; J. V. Nasu, A Biological Interpretation of 
Politics. 

Reformed Church Review, Lancaster, April: Symposium on Religious 
Education; Rotanp L. Rupp, Universalism; Henry S. GEHMAN, Paul’s 
View of the Person and Work of Christ; THropore F. Herman, 
“Christian Ways of Salvation.” 

Review and Expositor, Louisville, April: E. Y. Murtitns, Present 
Situation in Theology; A. H. Newman, A High Critic of our Own Time: 
William Cleaver Wilkinson as Theologian and Critic; Wiut1am W. 
Everts, Sceptical Hammers Broken on the Bible Anvil; James Duntop, 
Evolution of Evolution; A. L. Vai, Gethsemane; A. D. Betpen, Reli- 
gion and Modern Thought; Lester Reppin, Significance of Man as 
Viewed by the Son of Man. 

Southwestern Journal of Theology, Seminary Hill, April; W. Lee 
Rector, Import of Organic Evolution; H. E. Dana, The Church Idea 
as Reflected in New Testament Life; B. H. Carrott, Our articles of 
Faith: God’s Purpose of Grace; W. T. Conner, Essentials of ‘Christian 
Union ; Jutian Atwoop, Christian Science as a Religion; W. H. Knicut, 
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Unity and Rome; Presipent Scarsoroucu, Education of Religious 
Leaders. 

Union Seminary Review, Richmond, April: P. P. Frournoy, “Bible 
and Spade”’—a Review; A. W. Biackwoop, Delivery of the Sermon; 
A. F. Carr, Effectual Prayer; P. B. Hitt, The Church and its Youth; 
J. T. Taytor, Companionship with Christ; P. R. Lacy, Spoken Mes- 
sages of Paul, i111; Eowarp Mack, Ethical Message of the Old Testament; 
J. P. Smiru, Romanism; Some Reasons Why it Should be Studied. 

Yale Review, New Haven, April: ArrHur T. Haptey, Factors in the 
Railroad Situation; Stuart P. SHERMAN, For the Study of American 
Literature; H. A. L. FisHer, Six Years of Education in England; 
STEPHEN Gwynn, What it is Like in Ireland; Kenneru S. Latourette, 
Present Conditions in China; W. W. Keren, Louis Pasteur; James B. 
Pratt, Religion and the Younger Generation; Karte W. Baxer, Window 
Lore. 

Bilychnis, Roma, Marzo: La mistica del Padre Nostro nella lettera- 
tura polacca; M. Rossi, “Rinnega te stesso—Porta la croce”; G. Luzzi, 
Risalendo alle sorgenti: La legge e il Vangelo secondo |’insegnamento di 
Gest nei sinottici. The Same, Aprile: G. Levi pELLA Vip, Recenti studi su 
Maometto e sulle origini dell’Islam; U. Repano, II problema etico nell’- 
idealismo attuale; G. Luzzi, Risalendo alle sorgenti: Il Regno di Dio se- 
condo l’insegnamento di Gest nei sinottici. 

Gereformeerd Theologisch Tijdschrift, Aalten, Maart: S. Ertnea, 
De omgangstaal bij Calvijn; H. C. v. p. Brrnx, De vrouwelijke voor- 
keurstem bij kerkelijke verkiezingen. The Same, April: G. Cu. AAt- 
DERS, Leed de profeet Ezechiél bij tusschenpoozen aan onvermogen tot 
spreken?; F. W. GrosHeErpzE, Nieuwe boeken; J. Boscu, Geestelijke 
inwerkingen op het lichamelijk leven. The Same, Mei: H. W. VAN DER 
Vaart Smit, Enkele opmerkingen over Prof. Kohnstamms “Personal- 
isme”; D. J. van Katwijx, Het nieuwe leerboek voor de catechisatien ; J. 
WATERINK, Proeve eener catalogiseering. 

Gregorianum, Roma, Martio: Lup. Brttot, Dogma creationis an ex 
initio Geneseos demonstretur ; N. Monaco, Teorie Idealiste—I. La filoso- 
fia di B. Crose nella critica di E. ‘Chiochetti; F. KrimKe, Quae sit na- 
tura et indoles philosophiae recentis; F. Petster, De concordantia dicto- 
rum Thomae. 

Logos, Napoli, Gennaio-Marzo: G. DELta Vattr, Valore e fine; D. 
Fawcett, Hegelian dialectic or the imaginal dynamic; M. Maresca, 
Filippo Masci; G. Craccio, Filosofia scettica; P. CARABELLESE, Religione 
e filosofia; P. Srrinz, Bergson e lo spiritualismo francese del sec. XIX. 

Nieuwe Theologische Studien, Groningen, VI:1; Harotp M. Wiener, 
The Tartan’s Expedition in Chronology and Prophecy; Harotp M. 
Wiener, Ezekiel’s Prophecy against Tyre; A. vAN VELDHUIZEN, Het 
Russelisme; A. vAN VELDHUIZEN, Praktijk en Nieuw Testament. The 
Same, 2/3: F. W. C. L. Scuuttse, Anima Naturaliter Christiana; G. 
VeLLENGA, Het Object der Ethiek; W. J. Aatpers, Het Catholicisme ; 
G. vAN DER Leeuw, Allerlei uit de Godsdienstgeschiedenis; H. M. van 
Nes, Uit de Zendingswereld. 
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Recherches de Science Religiewse, Paris, Mars-Avril: P. GaAtrtizr, 
La rémission des péches moindres dans 1’Eglise du m1® au v® siécle; 
A. Granpsire, Nature et Hypostases divines dans saint Basile; M. Du- 
BRUEL, “L’histoire des Négociations des ministres du roi prés la cour de 
Rome, depuis l’anne 1661 jusqu’a present.” 

Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, Toulouse, Avril: A. TANQUEREY, 
La direction Moyen normal de progrés spirituel; J. Sourrut, Le Silence 
mystique; L. Goucaup, Anciennes Traditions ascétiques; G. Picarp, La 
Saisie immédiate de Dieu dans les états mystiques. 

Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, Strasbourg, Janvier- 
Février: A. Lance, La religion de Jean Jacques Rousseau; CoH. HAuTEr, 
Le probléme sociologique du protestantisme; E. Euruarpt, La pensée 
religieuse de Paul Lobstein. The Same, Mars-Avril: E. pz Fave, Origéne 
est-il exégéte ou dogmaticien?; A. CuHavaNn, Edmond Schérer et la crise 
de la foi; G. Ricuarp, L’athéisme dogmatique en sociologie religieuse ; 
M. Gocuet, Le récit d’Actes XV, l’histoire de Corneille l’incident d’An- 
tioche. 

Revue Whistoire Ecclesiastique, Louvain, Avril: P. Gutttoux, L’évo- 
lution religieuse de Tertullien; J. pp GHELLINCK, Un évéque bibliophile 
au xiv siécle: Richard Aungerville de Bury (1345). 

Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie, Lausanne, Janvier-Mars: PAuL 
VALETTE, Les cyniques; AprieN Navitte, Un noveau rationalisme; 
Henri DuBors, Une introduction a l’étude de la théologie. The Same, 
Avril-June: Maurice NEESER, Quelques traits de la psychologie des con- 
versions confessionnelles; Arnotp ReyMonp, Le protestantisme et la 
philosophie. 

Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, Paris, Avril: 
Lucien 'CerFAUx, Le titre “Kyrios” et la dignité royale de Jésus; R. 
Mutarp, La réalité de la grace dans nos ames; B. H. MerKeELBacu, 
Quelle place assigner au traité de la conscience? 

Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, Innsbruck, xlvii:2: JoHANN 
Stur.er, Die entfernte Vorbeitung auf die Rechtfertigung nach dem hl. 
Thomas; U. Hoizmetster, Ein Erklarungsversuch der Lk—Genealogie; 
C. A. Knetier, Vier Schriften gegen die Gesellschaft Jesu. 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, Tibingen, N. F., 4 Jahrgang; 2: 
Ferpinanp KatrenpuscH: Gott erleben und an Gott glauben. Zur 
Klarung des Problems der wahren Religion. 


CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERALISM 
By J. GresHAM MacHen, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923. Price $1.75. 

“This is a book that should be read by every thinking man, 
whether he calls himself a conservative or a liberal. While evi- 
dently the product of a thorough scholar, it is written through- 
out in simple, non-technical words.” S. G. Craig in The Presby- 
terian. 

“A book which should be in the hands of every minister and 
every thoughtful layman of our Church.”—LeR. G., in The 
Christian Observer. 

“The tone of the book is restrained, considerate of every ob- 
jection and open-minded to truth from whatever source it may 
come.”’—W. S. Plumer Bryan, in The Herald and Presbyter. 


THE ORIGIN OF PAUL’S RELIGION 


By J. GRESHAM Macuen. The James Sprunt Lectures delivered 
at Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, Second Printing, 1923. Price 
$1.75 

“Professor Machen’s work commands respect. It is worthy of 
a high place among the products of American biblical scholar- 
ship.’—B. W. Bacon, in The Evening Post (New York). 

“Dr. Machen . . . has written a book which, while ob- 
viously the result of careful study, is not too academic to interest 
the general theological reader.” —The Times (London). 

“This is a book which it would be difficult to overpraise.”— 
The Church Quarterly Review (London). 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK FOR BEGINNERS 
By J. GresHam Macuen, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923. Price $2.20. 

This textbook is intended both for students who are begin- 
ning the study of Greek and for those whose acquaintance with 
the language is so imperfect that they need a renewed course of 
elementary instruction. The book does not deal with classical 
Greek, but presents simply the New Testament usage. 


IS THE HIGHER CRITICISM SCHOLARLY? 


By Rozsert Dick Wirson, Pu.D., D.D., Professor of Semitic 
Philology and Old Testament Criticism in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. With a Foreword by Puiip E. Howarp. 
Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times, 1922. Price 25 
cents. London: Marshall Bros., 1923. Price 1 sh. 

“The book is a veritable Arsenal of ammunition with which to 
demolish the critical theories.’-—Howard Agnew Johnson, in 

Scientific Christian Thinking for Young People. 


WITHIN THE GATEWAYS OF THE FAR EAST 


By Cuares R. Erpman, D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1922. Crown octavo, pp. 128. 


As a member of the Princeton Theological Faculty, as a dele- 
gate of the Presbyterian Board of Missions and as a leader ina 
long series of important conferences, Professor Erdman was 
afforded unusual opportunities for investigating the forces now 
contending for mastery in the Orient. However, he never centers 
the interest of his narrative upon mere personal experiences, but 
upon the avenues of approach, the great wide gateways, opening 
before those who are bringing to the nations that Christian 
Gospel which is held to be the hope of the Far East. 


THE RETURN OF CHRIST 


By Cartes R. Erpman. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. Crown 8vo. pp. xiv, 108. Price $1.00. 


As the author states, “the purpose of this book is to deepen 
conviction and to promote harmony of belief concerning the re- 
turn of Christ.” The doctrine is treated not as “the foundation” 
but as “the capstone of the Christian faith.” The writer “does 
not attempt to explain mysteries . . . he emphasizes the card- 
inal truth that the great duty resting upon all those who accept 
the Lord Jesus Christ . . . is to preach ‘this gospel of the king- 
dom in all the world . . . and then shall the end come.’ ” 

—The Moravian. 
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IS GOD ALMIGHTY? 
IIT. OMNIPOTENCE AND PHILOsoPpHY? 


“God either wishes to take away evils and is not able; or 
he is able and not willing; or he is neither willing nor able; 
or he is both willing and able. If he is willing and not able 
he is feeble, which does not belong to the nature of God. If 
he is able and not willing he is envious, which is equally 
foreign to God. If he is neither willing nor able he is both 
envious and feeble, and so is not God. If he is both willing 
and able, which alone is suitable to God, whence are the evils? 
or why does he not take them away?” It is in this way that 
Epicurus, according to Lactantius, De Ira Det, xiii, formu- 
lated the problem of evil. A similar dilemma, stated in more 
up-to-date fashion by a soldier in the trenches who writes 
from “Somewhere in Hell,” is thus set forth in a letter to an 
American preacher in London: “The luck is all on your side; 
you still believe in things. Good for you. It is topping, if one 
can do it. But war is such a devil’s nursery. I got knocked 
over, but I am up and at it again. I’m tough. They started 
toughening me the first day. My bayonet instructor was an 
ex-pug, just the man to develop one’s innate chivalry. They 
hung out the bunting and gave me a big send-off, when we 
came out here to scatter the Hun’s guts. Forgive me writing 
so. I know you will forgive me, but who will forgive God? 
Not I—not I! This war makes me hate God. I don’t know 
whether he is the God of battle and enjoys the show, as he 


1 Previous articles have discussed the Biblical Data and Omni- 
potence and Religious Experience. See this Revirw, October, 1922, and 


April, 1923. 
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is said to have done long ago. . . . If so, there are smoking 
holocausts enough to please him in No Man’s Land. But, 
anyway, he let it happen. Omnipotent! and—he let it hap- 
pen! Omniscient! Knew it in advance, and let it happen! I 
hate him. You are kinder to me than God has been. Good- 
Dye 

From the dawn of philosophy until the present the prob- 
lem of evil has pressed heavily upon thoughtful minds. We 
enter life with a cry and end it with a groan. Lucretius, disci- 
ple of Epicurus, speaks of humanity as genus infelix huma- 
num. The Christian apostle describes the whole creation as 
groaning and travailing in pain. Huxley would have wel- 
comed the advent of a friendly comet which would put an 
end to the human drama. Lord Shaftesbury, the philanthro- 
pist, could not bear to leave the world with so much suffering 
in it; and Shelley, poet of beauty and passion, sings of the 
sea of time: 

Unfathomable Sea! whose waves are years, 
Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears! 

While the problem weighed upon the minds of Hebrew 
prophets and Greek philosophers, it became especially acute 
at a time when H. G. Wells could say that “all the world is 
now Job.” Epicureans, ancient and modern, have questioned 
the benevolence of God while pious Israelites were tempted 
to doubt his justice. The Epicureans asked, How can God be 
benevolent while anybody suffers? and the Hebrews asked, 
How can God be just while the righteous suffer and the 
wicked prosper ?* 

The most obvious solution of the dilemma of Epicurus is 
to save the goodness of God at the expense of his power. 
This solution is hinted at in Hume’s Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion, in which Cleanthes (Part XI) supposes 
that “benevolence, regulated by wisdom and limited by neces- 


2 Preaching in London by Joseph Newton Fort, pp. 65, 66. 
2a The Japanese earthquake has now brought up the problem anew in 
can acute form. 
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sity, may produce just such a world as the present.” This 
conception of a finite Deity was developed by J. S. Mill in his 
Essays on Religion. Mill maintained that the benevolence 
and justice of God were incompatible with omnipotence. God 
might still be supposed to have perfect knowledge and abso- 
lute wisdom, but he added, ‘nothing obliges us to suppose 
that either the knowledge or the skill is infinite.” W. James 
adopts Mill’s idea of a finite Deity and adapts it to the pur- 
poses of his pluralism. The escape from a block-universe, he 
believes, is to “assume that the superhuman consciousness, 
however vast it may be, has itself an external environment, 
and consequently is finite.”” He favors the view that “there 
is a God, but that he is finite, either in power or in knowledge, 
or in both at once.’”’*® H. G. Wells goes even further, and his 
“God the Invisible King” has no eternity in the past and no 
existence before humanity. 

Before we limit the power or other attributes of God be- 
cause of the fact of suffering, we ought to be sure that even 
from a hedonistic standpoint the sum total of happiness 
would be increased by doing away with suffering. The alter- 
natives in the case, after the earth is stocked with living 
beings, are these so far as we can see: a single generation of 
animals and men living on indefinitely in an earthly paradise 
without danger, strife, disease or death; or a succession of 
generations which are subject to these ills. If in the life of 
sentient beings pleasure predominates over pain—and this is 
surely the impression that we gain in observing animal life— 
the sum of pleasure would be far greater in a world such as 
this is than in a world from which were banished all the ills 
which flesh is heir to. The presence of suffering in the world 
does not then imply a limitation of the Divine power unless 
it can be maintained that a Deity of infinite power and wis- 
dom could devise a world with all the advantages of ours and 
none of the disadvantages. This seems like insisting that one 
could eat his cake and have it. 


3.4 Pluralistic Universe, pp. 310, 311. 
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So far as animal suffering is concerned Darwin’s words 
are still classic: | 


“When we reflect on this struggle, we may console our- 
selves with the full belief, that the war of nature is not 
incessant, that no fear is felt, that death is generally 
prompt, and that the vigorous, the healthy, and the 
happy survive and multiply.” 
Drummond in his Ascent of Man has emphasized the “strug- 
gle for the life of others” in nature, and in fact the care of 
the eagle and the hen for their brood are used in Scripture as 
suitable illustrations of the Divine love (Deut. xxxil. 11; 
Matt. xxiii. 37). There is good scientific authority for say- 
ing : “The ideal of evolution is thus no gladiator’s show, but 
an Eden; and though competition can never be wholly elimi- 
nated . . . it is much for our pure natural history to see 
no longer struggle, but love as “creation’s final law.’ ’’* 

The problem is more acute in the case of human beings 
and is complicated with the problem of moral evil or sin. 
Human suffering may be punishment for sin, its object may 
be the correction or reform of the sinner, or the development 
of the virtues of the saint. If we could eliminate from human 
life all the suffering which is connected with sin as its effect, 
its prevention or its cure, the problem of suffering would be 
reduced to a minimum. Aside from the ultimate problem of 
the origin of sin, it is by no means clear that the complete 
elimination of suffering, were such a thing possible, would 
make the world a better place to live in. Would we live as 
angels, or is it not more probable that we would descend to 
the level of brutes? If the matter were left to our wisdom 
where would we begin in eliminating specific kinds of suffer- 
ing or instances of suffering? ‘“What finite creature,’ asks 
Bosanquet pertinently, “in drawing his schedule of per- 
missible evil, would not have ruled out the crucifixion ?’’® 
Again Martineau asks: “In what Elysium could you find the 
sweet patience and silent self-control of which every nurse 
can testify? or the fortitude in right which the rack cannot 


* Geddes and Thomson, Evolution, p. 248. 
5 Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 222. 
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crush or the dungeon wear out? or the courage of the prophet, 
to fling his divine words before the wrath of princes and the 
mocking of the people ?’’* 

It is a commonplace of the poets and moralists that those 
virtues and graces which are the finest adornments of human 
nature can only be learned in the school of suffering. In the 
absence of danger, distress and persecution then (unless there 
were other profound changes in the constitution of things) 
life would lose much of its zest, character would lose its 
crown and human life its glory. It is a paradox of hedonism 
that for contenders in a sacred cause the rack or the stake 
may be softer than a bed of roses. 

What better would’st thou have when all is done? 
If any now were bidden rise and come 

To either, could he pause to choose between 
The rose-warm kisses of the waiting bride 

In a shut silken chamber, and the thrill 

Of the bared limbs bound fast for martyrdom? 

It is a matter of common experience that the most severe 
trials and disappointments may in retrospect be regarded 
as the greatest pieces of good fortune. An octogenarian 
who speaks of the two greatest disasters that have come 
into his life recently said: “I have lived long enough to 
see results, direct and indirect, on character and events, 
which on the whole have made life better and bigger than it 
would have been without them.’ If we are so lacking in wis- 
dom and foresight in the matter of personal afflictions, it 
is more reasonable to confess the limits of our knowledge 
than to impose limits upon Divine power. If we could foresee 
the beneficent results of suffering in our own experience and 
the experience of the world we might well magnify the Divine 
goodness and mercy rather than limit the power or the be- 
nevolence of God. To confess our shortsightedness is to ad- 
mit that the data for a solution are not yet in our hands, not 


6 A Study of Religion, vol. ii, p. 95. 

7 Henry Holt in The Independent, Feb. 17, 1923, p. 128. He adds, how- 
ever, “I doubt if I could hold this conviction if my view of the universe 
did not include a future life.” 
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necessarily that they never will be. In the meantime we may 
well take the attitude of Dante as he scanned the sufferings of 
Purgatory: 
O Almighty Power! 

Who wast in earth for our sakes crucified, 

Are thy just eyes turned elsewhere? or is this 

A preparation, in the wondrous depth 

Of thy sage counsel, made for some good end, 

Entirely from our reach of thought cut off ?§ 

If men were as wise in learning the lessons of history and 
providence as they are skilful in devising means of mutual 
destruction even the disasters of the war might be justified. 
The tragedy of the siege of Jerusalem was not in the blood 
that ran in the streets or in the crosses that crowded the sur- 
rounding hills, but in the sinful blindness and folly of its 
people. “How often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether,” said Jesus, “and ye would not!” 

The presence of sin in the world is after all the crux of the 
problem of evil. How did sin arise in a world created by a 
God of infinite holiness, wisdom and power? No short or 
easy solution may be possible, but relief may be sought in two 
directions. The glory of God and the good of the universe as 
a whole may conceivably be enhanced by the creation of free 
beings who, being free, will be capable of rebellion against 
God as well as of complete and holy obedience. It cannot be 
maintained that it would be a better world without freedom 
and the possibility of sin than it would be with both. Human 
freedom in itself is sometimes used as an argument against 
the omnipotence of God, but on the other hand the creation 
of free spirits, endowed so to speak with a spark of the 
Divine life, is the highest exercise that we can imagine of 
the power of God.® The power of God, it is admitted, will not 
be exercised in the same way in a world of free spirits as it 


8 Purgaterio, Canto vi, lines 120-125, Cary’s trans. 

®W. Temple says: “God cannot be omnipotent except by the rev- 
elation of his Love. By his power he could control our actions, but not 
our wills. If he is to be Lord of all that exists, he must be Lord of our 
wills.” The Faith and Modern Thought, pp. 149, 150. 
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would in a world that was without them, but this limitation 
of his power, if it be called such, is self-limitation. Belief in 
the creation of free spirits capable of both good and evil is in 
itself no barrier to the admission of the almighty power of 
God. 

The case would indeed be desperate if the perversion of 
human freedom had plunged humanity into hopeless and ir- 
remediable evil—that is, if no provision had been made for 
redemption. We must reckon with both of the two foci of 
God’s moral government, sin and redemption. 

The problem becomes less acute in a world in which while 
sin abounds yet grace much more abounds; and no infringe- 
ment of the attributes of God is necessary when all the facts 
—free-will, the possibility of sin, actual sin and the provi- 
sion for redemption—are taken into account. The clearest 
light upon the problem of evil, both physical and moral, shines 
from the cross of Christ. We might as well acknowledge 
first as last that it would be difficult to maintain a full-orbed 
theism, in view of the mystery of evil, except in the light that 
is shed upon it by the doctrine of a suffering and sin-bearing 
Saviour. 

We may notice in passing how remarkably the Bible ac- 
count of sin avoids all the pitfalls into which human specula- 
tion upon the subject has fallen. In the Biblical account of 
sin in Genesis iii and Romans v sin is not a necessary re- 
sult of the original nature of man or of God. It is not due to 
the evil inherent in matter or to the inheritance of animal 
instincts; it is not dismissed as an illusion nor miminized as 
moral growing-pains or a blundering search after God; it is 
not accounted for by man’s finitude or glorified as the means 
of man’s intellectual and moral advance; it is not referred to 
a chaos of instincts or to a necessary antagonism between the 
will of the individual and that of the community; it is not a 
moment in the evolution of the life of God nor is its com- 
mission traced in any way to the Divine agency. A comparison 
with some modern theodicies will bring out in stronger relief 
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the clearness of moral vision and the sureness of touch of the 
Scriptural writers. 

While the arbitrary definition of omnipotence as the abil- 
ity to do the logically impossible impairs the value both of 
H. Rashdall’s The Theory of Good and Evil (1907) and of 
J. M. E. McTaggart’s Some Dogmas of Religion (1906), it 
will be instructive to glance at the discussion of these authors. 
While Rashdall presents in admirably effective form the 
moral argument for theism and supplements this by the ideal- 
istic argument that there must be one Mind, to whom every- 
thing is known, and one Will, the source and ground of all, 
he qualifies his theism by limiting the power of God, and 
further reduces it by a rigid determinism which leaves no 
freedom for God or man. God who knows all things wills 
the universe which seems to him the best that is possible. But 
possibility is a human conception; “to perfect knowledge 
nothing could seem possible except that which is or will be 
actual.”*® The world is made what it is by a divine volition or 
series of volitions which is made what it is by the positive 
and eternal nature of God.”** With both the human and the 
Divine will, in Rashdall’s theory, actuality exhausts the range 
of possibility. Given the nature of God, he could not have 
made man other than he did; and given the nature of man 
and his environment (both of which thus flow necessarily 
from the Divine will), man can only act as he in fact does 
act. Of course omnipotence is thus excluded. 

Rashdall does not shrink from the consequences of this 
determinism: that God is the author of bad souls and of the 
bad acts which they necessarily do. He says: “One cannot 
help asking oneself the question why God should make bad 
souls, and so cause bad acts to be done.’’!* These souls are 
“souls with evil potentialities which must necessarily develop 
into evil actuality.”** 


10 Theory of Good and Evil, vol. ii, p. 238. 
IDV Olt op sat. 
12 Vol. ii, p. 340. 
13 Vol. ii. p. 345. 
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God wills the evil but only as a means to the good. “The 
point of the theory which I advocate is that God causes bad 
souls to appear as a means to an ultimate good, a good which 
is unattainable without them. . . . A better universe is im- 
aginable, but a better universe is not possible, because noth- 
ing is really possible but what is or will be actual.’’* The 
means adopted (by a God of limited power who could not 
achieve the good ends without them) are means which in 
themselves “are bad, and which remain bad from whatever 
point of view we look at them.”** It must be admitted that in 
Rashdall’s theory the distinction between good and evil in 
both God and man is inevitably blurred. It is a lame theodicy 
which imputes to the Divine Being a casuistry which Paul 
has condemned (Rom. iii. 8) and Pascal has pilloried in his 
Provincial Letters. 

Aiming to preserve God’s goodness at the expense of his 
power, Rashdall has in fact sacrificed the holiness of God, 
ascribing to him a principle of action which we should con- 
demn in ourselves or in other men. Certainly a Being neces- 
sitated by the limitations of his nature to produce evil is not 
the God of infinite holiness and perfection who, as Rashdall 
has finely argued, is revealed in our moral consciousness at 
its highest, as well as in Christianity where moral ideals are 
confessedly most fully embodied. 

Rashdall makes one objection to omnipotence which has 
nothing to do with the problem of evil. No matter how much 
good there were in the actual world, we could always ask: 
“Why should there not have been twice that amount of 
good?” There can be no answer so long as we look on God 
as having infinite resources of creation. “We could ask: 
‘Why not more good?’ —and so on ad infinitum.”** It is a 
singular limitation to place upon Omnipotence to insist that 
infinite goodness and power could not find expression in a 
finite world. It is to insist that if the goodness of the Infinite 


14 Vol. ii, p. 341. 
15 Vol. ii, p. 344. 
16 Vol. ii, p. 344. 
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be shown forth it can only be in a world infinite in size or in 
an infinite number of worlds; in other words, as Martineau 
suggests, it is to insist that the Infinite create another infinite. 
It is plain that the root of Rashdall’s objection to omnipo- 
tence is his rigid doctrine of determinism which denies that 
all things are possible, or that anything except the actual is 
possible, with God. If God should create a world, no matter 
what its character, that world would exhaust the possibilities 
of creation, and the limits of his power would be reached. 

Readers of McTaggart’s extended discussion of the doc- 
trine of omnipotence will carry away three impressions: (1) 
of his undue extension of the idea of omnipotence to cover 
the absurd and the logically impossible; (2) of the arbitrary 
limitations which he imposes upon omnipotence as so defined ; 
and (3) of his valuable critique of the doctrine of a finite or 
non-omnipotent God. 

(1) Omnipotence is defined as the power to do anything, 
even the logically contradictory. “There is nothing that an 
omnipotent being cannot do. Even if the two were logically 
contradictory, a really omnipotent being cannot be bound by 
the law of contradiction.’’*” Such a being could make a thing 
to be and not to be at the same time, and it takes little argu- 
ment to show that a being of this kind cannot exist. But such 
an omnipotent being is not the God of Scripture who can do 
all things, but cannot lie or deny himself, nor is it the Al- 
mighty God of common speech. President Harding expressed 
the common idea of an Almighty God in the lines with which 
he ended a Fourth of July speech at his home in Marion: 


Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back dead, 
But God himself can’t kill ’em once they’re said. ; 


Clement of Alexandria (on Heb. vi. 18) says that ‘“noth- 
ing is impossible with God except to lie.” Augustine well 
says (Serm. 214) that justice cannot do what is unjust, or 
wisdom what is foolish, or truth what is false. Those who 
have continued the Augustinian tradition with its emphasis 
on the sovereignty of God have been careful to safeguard 


17 Some Dogmas of Religion, p. 166. 
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omnipotence from the charge of caprice or logical extrava- 
gance or moral license. Calvin in his /nstitutes (III, xxiii, 2) 
says that the doctrine of omnipotence which divorces it from 
the principles of reason and morality is profane and detest- 
able. Charnock says that to ascribe to God a power to make 
a thing that is past not to be past is to make God to lie. God 
might in that case take back what he himself has said, and there 
would be no foundation for our faith.** A similar opinion, 
that such a view of omnipotence is degrading to God, is ex- 
pressed by modern theologians such as Charles Hodge, Shedd, 
H. B. Smith and Bavinck. Even those schoolmen who ex- 
alted the will over the intellect, Duns Scotus and his disciple, 
William of Occam, while advocating a potentia absoluta, ex- 
pressly said that omnipotence was limited by the logically im- 
possible and could not make a thing to be and not to be at the 
same time.” McTaggart’s definition of omnipotence makes it 
a sort of sovereign caprice, not only abstracted from all rela- 
tion to reason and morality but destructive of them. 

(2) It is interesting to notice that McTaggart’s omnipo- 
tent being, who by definition can do anything regardless of 
the laws of contradiction and excluded middle, is in the pro- 
gress of the argument very soon placed in a straight-jacket 
where he can do practically nothing. Extremes meet when 
McTaggart first expands the idea of omnipotence beyond all 
reasonable limits and then contracts it so that his omnipotent 
being becomes far more helpless than finite man. An omni- 
potent being, we discover, cannot be good, cannot be per- 
sonal, cannot prevent the existence of the world, and cannot 
adapt means to ends. Since there is evil in the universe, as 
the slightest pang of toothache proves, then, “if God is 
omnipotent it is impossible for him to be good at all.’’”° 
Again he cannot be personal: “I maintain that omnipotence 


18 On the Attributes, vol. ii, pp. 33, 34. 

19 See articles on these two men by R. Seeberg in Hauck’s Realencycl. 
fiir prot. Theol. u. Kirche, vol. v. p. 70 and vol. xiv. p. 273. 

20 Some Dogmas of Religion, p. 167. 
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is incompatible with personality.’”** An omnipotent being 
must always have an Other, “that is to say, it would be 
impossible for him to prevent the existence, some time or 
other, of a universe.””®? Once more he cannot use means, 
for “there is nothing that an omnipotent God cannot do, 
—otherwise, he would not be omnipotent. He could get 
the ends without the means, if he chose to do so. And, there- 
fore, it would be inconsistent with his wisdom to use them.’’”* 

One is tempted to think that McTaggart is not quite serious 
in conjuring up the anomalous figure of an omnipotent being 
who can do everything conceivable and yet, just because of 
his omnipotence, is practically helpless. But these disabilities 
need not be attributed to the Almighty God of theological 
scholarship or of popular religious thought. For example, as 
has been pointed out recently by both Bishop Gore in his Be- 
lef in God and by C. C. J. Webb in his Gifford Lectures on 
God and Personality, if the personality of God requires the 
presence of an Other, this requisite is met by the Christian 
doctrine of the eternal and Divine Logos, and there is no 
need of assuming the eternity of the world. God can certainly 
dispense with the use of means, or second causes, but this 
does not deprive him of the power to use means when his 
purposes can thus best be accomplished. 

It is recognized by McTaggart that some fundamental as- 
sumption must be made. “There must always be a fundamen- 
tal fact which is accounted for by nothing, and which ac- 
counts for everything”; and with him this fundamental fact 
or assumption is “the harmonious system of selves.’** He 
will not admit (with Rashdall) that an All-knower is neces- 
sary in a system of idealism, but he says that “if all reality is 
a harmonious system of selves, it is perhaps sufficiently god- 
like to dispense with a God.” It will be objected that the 


21 P. 202. 
22 P, 205. 
23 P. 201. 
24 P. 248. 
209P 251. 
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harmonious system of (finite) selves is not the fundamental 
fact sought for, but that it calls loudly for more ultimate 
explanation. The finite selves, if conscious of their finitude, 
will recognize that the ground of their being is not in them- 
selves; and it will be asked why they exist as a harmonious 
system, or as a system at all, instead of as a fortuitous con- 
course of disconnected wills. McTaggart’s pluralism of finite 
selves in a harmonious system points inevitably to a unitary 
Being as the ground of their existence and the principle of 
their union in a system. The system of selves points to the 
single Self, and it may be added that the problem of evil must 
be faced by the advocate of a godlike and harmonious system 
of selves as well as by the theist. 

(3) In showing that the assumption of a non-omnipotent 
Deity affords no solution or relief to the problem of evil 
McTaggart becomes the ally instead of the foe of the tradi- 
tional theism. A God of limited power, he contends, whether 
creative or directive, has little or no value for religion. If he 
is creative the only obstacle to the performance of his will 
must be in his own nature; and “how can God’s nature at 
once impel him towards an end and yet be the sole obstacle 
to his realizing that end?”’® A finite Creator, it is maintained, 
will be responsible for the evil that is in the world. It will not 
help matters to say that the evil was not foreseen, for if a 
God of limited knowledge created, without knowing what 
would happen, a world that was liable to evil, his ignorance 
would not excuse him from responsibility.** The only safe 


26 P. 232. 

27 An interesting conversation is recorded between the late Dr. Borden 
P. Bowne and his friend Dr. L. D. McCabe at Delaware, Ohio: “Dr. 
Bowne arrived at the home of Dr. McCabe at three o’clock one after- 
noon, and departed just after breakfast the next morning. They had but 
one theme, these two,—the character of God and his ways with men. 
Dr. McCabe believed that some limitation of the foreknowledge of God 
was necessary if God could be justified in his dealing with men. The two 
talked till midnight, rose early in the morning, talked through the morn- 
ing meal, talked till the time of departure. Dr. McCale’s last word to 
Dr. Bowne was: ‘Do you think God would have made this universe with 
all its tragedies if he had known how it would come out?’ And the last 
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way is to deny that God is creative and to make him directive 
only, but in proportion as his power is lessened the probabil- 
ity is lessened of his final triumph over evil. What is appar- 
ently gained at one end is lost at the other. In any case, Tak 
God’s moral character is saved by limiting his power, we have 
no right to be confident as to the eventual victory of those 
ends in which he is interested,” and if he is only directive he 
may already be the general of a hopelessly beaten army.” 

To place a limitation upon God’s power in view of the pres- 
ence of evil is not to solve the problem of evil but to admit 
that it is insoluble even for God himself. The attempted solu- 
tion, we venture to affirm, is inacceptable alike to religion, to 
morals and to philosophy. 

If one of the attributes of God is impaired there is of neces- 
sity a deterioration in the others. McTaggart justly remarks 
that “a person is not a mere aggregate of watertight com- 
partments. . . . If any cause exists which causes some im- 
perfection in any aspect of God’s nature, it will be impossible 
to regard him as completely perfect in any respect.’’*® Rash- 
dall’s attempt to limit the power of God resulted, as we have 
seen, in the infringement of his holiness, and it is significant 
that both Mill and James couple a possible limitation of 
knowledge with the limitation of power. The deity of Wells 
is not eternal, and instead of being the creator must be himself 
a created being. In all these constructions God is so reduced 
in the perfection of his attributes that he is no longer the 
proper object of adoration and worship. It is not surprising 
that Mill in his Essays on Religion has evidently no enthusi- 
asm for his finite Deity and in the sequel practically gives up 
the benevolence of God, saying that we are not justified by 
the evidence in holding “that his sole or chief purposes are 


thing Dr. Bowne said to Dr. McCabe was: ‘Do you think God would have 
made this universe with all its tragedies if he had not known how it was 
coming out?’?”—Henry M. Rankin in Record of Christian Work, June, 
1922. 

28)P 5250: 

29 P, 266. 
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those of benevolence.’’ Hume in his Dialogue (Pt. V) ridi- 
cules the idea of a finite God, saying that if God be finite the 
world may be the work of an infant deity, or an infirm deity, 
or a superannuated deity. “From the moment the attributes 
of the Deity are supposed finite all these (suppositions) have 
place. And I cannot, for my part, think that so wild and un- 
settled a system of theology is, in any respect, preferable to 
none at all.” 

The strength of the theory of a finite Deity has been sup- 
posed to lie in its moral appeal. If God is “‘one of the strivers”’ 
engaged with us in a contest of uncertain outcome and striv- 
ing with us to bring about the victory of righteousness, there 
is a stirring appeal to fine spirits to come up to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty. There may even be the romance 
of a lost cause in the struggle. History shows, however, that 
the heroes and martyrs of the race have been trained in the 
school of the Divine sovereignty. A morality of uncertain 
outcome, with no secure tenure in reality, a sort of “Mel- 
chisedek” and perhaps a late comer in the universe, cannot 
appeal as strongly to the will as—to use one of James’ earlier 
phrases—‘‘the ethics of infinite and mysterious obligation 
from on high.” Only a Will that is sovereign in the universe 
can permanently claim the undivided allegiance of the will of 
man. The call to share in an uncertain struggle is noble, but 
men will plunge into the struggle with greater intensity and 
abandon when they believe that the universe is moral at bot- 
tom and that the stars in their courses are fighting against 
Sisera. If God is not the Alpha he need not be the Omega, and 
there is no ultimate foundation for morals and no assurance 
of the final triumph of righteousness. If Righteousness and 
Wisdom are not now seated on the throne of power, there is 
no assurance that they ever will reach and hold that throne. 

Philosophy unites with religion and morality in an em- 
phatic protest against the doctrine of a finite God. When Mr. 
Rockefeller was asked how much money would really satisfy 
a man, he is said to have replied, ‘“‘A little more.” A finite 
Deity cannot satisfy the thirst of the mind for the Infinite 
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or the thirst of the soul for the living God. “The central de- 
mand of reason is for a God who is the self-existent ground 
of all reality,’*? and when a Deity of attenuated attributes is 
proposed to the mind there is an instinctive and insistent de- 
mand for a more majestic and more ultimate object of its 
contemplation and of its worship. We do not wonder that 
there is a “Veiled Being” in the background behind Wells’ 
“God of humanity,” that the Absolute lies behind the shad- 
owy and less real finite God of Bradley, and that Sir Oliver 
Lodge while impressed with the reality of “powerful but not 
almighty helpers” is impressed as well “with the fearful 
majesty of still higher aspects of the Universe.” A student 
of religion has noted the fact that “man’s religious conscious- 
ness has invariably caused the rejection of every system 
which limited the omnipotence of God in order that his holi- 
ness, righteousness, and love might be preserved intact” ;* 
anda theologian of radical tendency has recently said that 
“all who think of God as finite feel the need of an infinite 
background of reality out of which rises the divine personage 
whom we call God.’** The worshippers of a finite Deity are 
in fact much in the position of savage peoples who worship 
tribal gods and yet believe in a creative Spirit who made the 
world.** 


31 A, T. Ormond, The Philosophy of Religion, 1922, p. 93. In the 
same work the late Professor Ormond says that the mind is “insistent 
in refusing to accept the terms of a world-plurality as final.” It is the 
law of the mind’s own ideal “which requires the many and changing to 
be grounded in the unitary and perdurable” (pp. 7 and 8). 

82 Thiele, Gifford Lectures, vol. ii, p. 93. Quoted by D. S. Cairns, 
The Reasonableness of the Christian Faith, p. 202. 

33C, A. Beckwith, The Idea of God, 1922, pp. 300, 310. 

84 An instance which comes to hand may be quoted: “I was in- 
formed by a great traveller who has done much scientific work in the 
islands of the Pacific and of the Indian Ocean, that he had never come 
across a tribe which did not entertain a belief in some Big God or 
Great Spirit who made the whole world, even though they rarely wor- 
shipped Him, because He seemed so far away, and especially because 
He was the God of other tribes as well, while their own gods were 
very near and wanted constant attention, and moreover were more 
likely to help them in war.” Stewart A. McDowell, Evolution and the 
Need of the Atonement, 1912, p. 68. 
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The conviction of the existence of a perfect, self-existent, 
all-wise and all-powerful Being, than whom no greater can 
be conceived, lies deep in the mind of man. The sense of mys- 
tery, the instinct of worship, the feeling of dependence, the 
idea of the infinite, the consciousness of absolute obligation, 
all point to a Being who is the sum of infinite perfections, the 
ineffable object of adoration, love and praise. Without the 
doctrine of an omnipotent God whose sovereign will is the 
controlling and determining factor in the universe the theistic 
faith is fatally impaired and loses its practical value for 
morals and religion. 

The evolution theory, now the storm-centre of discussion, 
affects the doctrine of omnipotence only as it assumes the role 
of a naturalistic philosophy. Assuming Divine agency in the 
production of the organic world, the power and wisdom in- 
volved in the separate production of species, and in the pro- 
duction of a scheme of things so framed that the reaction of 
organism and environment would automatically give rise to 
these species, does not necessarily differ. Thomas Aquinas 
said that the potency of a cause is the greater the more re- 
mote the effects to which it extends. The evolutionist who 
denies a creation has to reckon with the principle of causation 
and cannot pay his debt by infinitesimal repudiations. Nor 
does it help him in the court of logic to endow the primitive 
elements with creative attributes. 

Fools, who from God omnipotence detract, 
Think atoms can omnipotently act. 

A theory in science, as was said by Sir J. J. Thompson in 
his recent lectures in Philadelphia, is “a tool, not a dogma,” 
but it is not always satisfied to occupy this humble position. 
Evolution as a scientific theory easily passes into evolution 
as a philosophy or even as a religion, and this transition 
seems to have taken place when it is said by a distinguished 
evolutionist : “The centre of the conflict between science and 
theology is naturalism vs. supernaturalism. Almost every re- 
ligion claims to have had a supernatural origin, to have been 
made known to men by supernatural revelation, to be at- 
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tested by supernatural miracles, to influence the lives of men 
in a supernatural manner and to lead to supernatural rewards 
and punishments in a future supernatural life.” 

The issue here raised is between theism and naturalism 
rather than between belief in an omnipotent and in a finite 
Deity. Naturalism may take the form of materialism, or of a 
more refined theory of immanence—a pantheism, higher or 
lower—or of a deism which sees God in the beginning but 
only in the beginning, but in any case it denies that there can 
be any direct and effective personal agency of God in natural 
or human history. Much of so-called theistic evolution should 
undoubtedly be called deistic, but it is interesting to see that 
there are thorough-going evolutionists who can believe in 
supernatural Christianity. Thus a professor of zoology can 
say in speaking of the preéxistence of Christ: “The Creator 
must have existed before the thing created. . . . Evolution 
does not limit the power of the Omnipotent One; it only ex- 
presses the method by which the Creator chose to work out 
the creation of nature in so far as it is manifested to finite 
minds,”*° 

Perhaps the subtlest danger to belief in an Almighty God 
is in an idealistic philosophy which is theistic in intention but 
is averse to a cordial acceptance of the transcendence of God. 
The two most notable recent contributions to theistic thought 
have been J. Ward’s The Realm of Ends, 1911, and J. S. 
Pringle-Pattison’s The Idea of God, 1917. Both works are 
characterized by a wealth of learning, by a keen dialectic and 
a rare felicity of style, but both contend that the conception 
of creation must be profoundly modified, and both insist with 
Hegel that “God and the world” or “God and the spirits” is 
the Absolute. In Ward’s exposition God is not transcendent 
in time, or as existing independently of the universe, or as 
being now able to exercise creative power (for it is said that 
there can be no new creation since the beginning) .87 Whether 


85 EF, G. Conklin, The Direction of Human Evolution, 1921, p. 185. 

36H. H. Lane, Evolution and Christian Faith, 1923, p. 106. This book 
~was noticed in the last number of this Review. 

87 See The Realm of Ends, p. 204. 
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there is any place in Pringle-Pattison’s system of thought 
for the transcendence of God is at least a debatable question 
which Bishop Gore, in his Belief in God, answers in the nega- 
tive. 

Omanipotence is of course an empty abstraction if God is 
not transcendent over the world of nature and the world of 
spirits. Practically the crux of the question of transcendence, 
whatever the philosophers may think of it, lies in the Gospel 
miracles. When Jesus, aroused from sleep in the storm, re- 
buked the winds and the sea so that there was a great calm, 
he incidentally rebuked materialism, mechanism, pantheism 
and deism and even the doctrine of a finite God, if the narra- 
tive of the Gospels is true. Sometimes the miracles are char- 
acterized as a hindrance to faith, but they are in fact the in- 
dispensable support of a faith which is concerned to maintain 
the integrity and permanent influence of theism. In the pres- 
ent alignment of thought the fortunes of theism and of super- 
natural Christianity are inseparably bound up together. The 
personality of God, his sovereign power and his transcen- 
dence of the world as Creator, as well as his love, are perma- 
nently secure only under the Christian scheme of things. The 
transcendence of God over the world of nature and of man, 
necessary to his ineffable holiness as well as to his almighty 
power, is only safeguarded when we believe in a God who 
raises the dead and calls the things that are not as though 
they were.** 

It is remarkable that the apostle Paul in a passage in which 
he directly faces the fact of suffering and sounds the mystery 
of suffering with the plummet of his thought, never thinks of 
opposing the almighty power to the infinite mercy of God, 
but describes the former as exercised in the service of the 
latter. The forces of the universe are at the absolute disposal 
of the Divine redemptive purpose. All things work together 
for good to them that love God. These are more than conquer- 
ors in every affliction, and no conceivable power in space or 


38 The thought of this paragraph is repeated from an article by the 
writer in the Biblical Review, April, 1910, pp. 255, 250. 
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time or in the sweep of thought or imagination can separate 
them from the love of God. Who can doubt that Paul’s in- 
sight is truer than that of men who are lacking in his experi- 
ence alike of human suffering and of Divine grace? 

The problem of evil comes to a focus at the cross of Christ. 
There we see in their fullest and most dramatic exhibition 
the sufferings of the righteous, the sin of man—‘man’s 
hatred of God’”—and the love of God for man. In his weak- 
ness, shame and suffering Jesus established his empire of 
love over the hearts of men. ‘“‘A feeble reed is his rod of 
office, but with the Sceptre of Omnipotence, which he wielded 
from the beginning, he did not perform the wonders which 
he works with this mark of abasement and weakness.” As if 
to prove that there is no need of choosing between a God of 
almighty power and a God of infinite love, these attributes of 
God are revealed in the zenith of their splendor in the cross 
and resurrection of Christ. As we look at the cross we may 
say with perfect assurance that there is no limit to the love of 
God, while the resurrection stands out for all time on the 
page of history as the supreme manifestation of Divine 
power. Love and omnipotence are inseparably wedded in the 
revelation of God in Christ. 

Our discussion may fittingly end with the words with 
which Paul closes his theodicy: “O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding out! 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath 
been his counsellor? or who hath first given to him, and it 
shall be recompensed to him again? For of him, and through 
him, and unto him, are all things. To him be the glory for- 
ever?’ 
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THE INFEUENCE OF DANIEL 


IV. A CompaRATIVE Stupby oF DANIEL’s INFLUENCE 


From the survey which has been given” of the literature of 
the Jews and Christians from the time of Cyrus to 135 A.D., 
as far as this literature is concerned with the four subjects 
(angels, resurrection, judgment and Messiah) mentioned 
by Dr. Driver as tests of the influence of Daniel on later 
literature, it is evident that the absence of all apparent ref- 
erence to these subjects in a given work does not prove that 
the book of Daniel was not known to any given author 
of a later book, much less that the book of Daniel did not 
exist before the time of the composition of the later one. 

1. For, first, with regard to the argument from Angels, 
five points may be considered, covering the statements of the 
Jewish and Christian writers up to 135 A.D. respecting the 
existence of angels and their number, classes, ranks, names 
and duties. 

a. As to the existence of angels, no book of the Scriptures 
denies that there are angels, and most of them, from the 
earliest to the latest, state expressly that there are angels. 
Thus, according to J (Gen. xvii) angels appeared to Abra- 
ham; and according to E, Jacob saw angels ascending and 
descending the ladder (Gen. xxviii). According to JE, an 
angel appeared to Joshua (Josh. v. 15) and according to 
Judges to Gideon, Manoah and the wife of Manoah (Jud. 
vi. II-24, xiii. 3, xili. 13-21). In 2 Sam. xxiv. I, it is said 
that an angel smote Israel with a pest. This evidence is suffi- 
cient to show that the idea of the existence of angels was 
known in Israel long before the time of Cyrus. 

b. As to the number of the angels, J speaks of cherubim 
(Gen. iii. 24) and of sons of God (Gen. vi. 2) ; and Isaiah 
vi of seraphim. Michaiah saw the Lord sitting on his throne 
and all the host of heaven standing by him (1 Kings xxii. 19). 
It is not necessary to give more examples to prove that Daniel 


25 See this Review for July, 1923, pp. 342 ff. 
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is in agreement with the older Old Testament writers as to 
the number of the angels. 

c. As to the classes, or ranks, of angels, Daniel mentions 
princes, watchers, andangels. Elsewhere inthe Old Testament 
cherubim and seraphim are spoken of (Gen. ili. 24 and Isa. 
vi). In Joshua v. 15, the prince of the host of Jehovah ad- 
dresses Joshua in a JE passage. No writer of the Old Testa- 
ment, however, had a developed system of ranks and classes 
such as we find in Enoch. It follows, therefore, that no argu- 
ment for the date of Daniel can be made on the basis of what 
he teaches as to the ranks and classes of angels, nor on the 
ground of the absence of the influence of what little he says 
upon these subjects upon later literature. If what he says is 
a reason for putting his book late, we should also put Isaiah 
and JE late. 

d. As to names of angels, Daniel gives only two, Michael 
and Gabriel, neither of which is found elsewhere in the Old 
Testament. Satan, however, is found in 1 Chron. xxi. 1 and 
in Ps. cix. 6, and with the article (the Satan) in Job i. 6, ii. 1 
and Zech. iii. 1. Cherubim are mentioned in Gen. ili. 28 and 
Ezek. x; and seraphim in Isa. vi. 

(1) Tobit, written probably in the fourth century B.C., 
names Raphael. 

(2) Of works from the second century B.C., the Sibylline 
Books name Beliar; the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Beliar and Satan; and the Book of Jubilees, Beliar and Mas- 
tema. Of all the other literature of this century the Book of 
Enoch alone mentions the name of any of the angels. Thus, 
the first part, called the Book of Noah, gives the names of 
nineteen angels and five satans who were leaders of the re- 
bellious sons of God and of four others who were leaders of 
the holy ones, among whom are Gabriel and Michael; and 
the so-called First Section mentions the bad angel Azazel 
and seven holy angels, among whom, also, are Gabriel and 
Michael. 

(3) Of the large number of works from the first century 
B.C. the Sixth Section of Enoch alone mentions angels by 
name. 
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(4) Of works from the year 1 A.D. up to 135 A.D., the 
Apocalypse of Baruch names Ramiel; the Testament of 
Hezekiah Beliar and Sammael; the Vision of Isaiah, Sam- 
mael and Satan; and the Book of Fourth Ezra, Uriel and 
Jeramiel. 

(5) Inthe New Testament books, Satan is named in Mat. 
iv. 10 and Rev. xii. 9; Beelzebub in Mat. ix. 34, xii. 24, 
Mark 111. 22; Belial in 2 Cor. vi. 15; Abaddon, or Apollyon, 
in Rev. ix. 11; Gabriel in Luke i. 17, 26; and Michael, in 
Jude ix, Rev. xii. 7. 

e. As to the duties, or functions, of the angels of Daniel, 
they are three in number, (1) to reveal the will of God; (2) 
to protect and deliver his people; (3) to preside over the 
nations. 

(1) That it was a function of angels to reveal the will of 
God is clearly shown in the earliest records of the Old Testa- 
ment. Angels delivered God’s messages to Abraham, Joshua, 
Gideon, and Manoah; and the angel of Jehovah spake to 
Moses, Isaiah and Zechariah. In New Testament times, also, 
angels spake to Zacharias and Mary and to the shepherds at 
Bethlehem. That the angels of Daniel performed this func- 
tion is therefore, no indication of date. 

(2) That another function of angels was to protect the 
people is clearly shown, also, throughout all the history of 
Israel. They kept the way to the tree of life. They destroyed 
the armies of Sennacherib. They protected Joshua. They de- 
livered Peter. That an angel should have delivered Daniel 
from the lions is, therefore, no indication of the date of 
Daniel V. 

(3) That each nation has an angelic prince presiding over 
its destinies is a doctrine peculiar to Daniel and, hence, is no 
indication of its date. It is barely possible that there is some 
ground for such a doctrine in Deut. xxxii. 8, where the 
Greek translation says, that God set the boundaries of the 
nations according to number of the angels of God.”® 


26 This translation involves the change of byw. into bxxw. Every 
student of Hebrew palaeography and textual criticism must admit that 
the Greek reading may be correct. 
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The best and closest analogy to this teaching of Daniel is 
to be found, however, in the view of the Babylonian astrolo- 
gers, that every nation had a particular star and a particular 
god presiding over it and representing it in the calculations of 
the seers. Versed in the literature and customs of the Baby- 
lonian wise-men, Daniel has substituted for the stars and 
gods of their heathen superstition the archangels of the one 
true God. This affords another proof that Daniel was written 
at Babylon. 

The conclusions which can be drawn from the testimony 
regarding Angels are as follows: 

a. The New Testament recognizes, not merely the existence 
of angels, but that these angels have names. The only good 
angels mentioned in the New Testament are designated by 
the very names used by Daniel. No Christian, therefore, who 
accepts the authority of the New Testament, can logically 
deny that these names may have been employed as early as _ 
the sixth century B.C. Jude says that an archangel named 
Michael had contended with the devil for the body of Moses. 
In his vision of the war in heaven, St. John sees this same 
Michael casting down the Devil and Satan. Luke states 
Gabriel to have been the name of the angel who brought 
messages from heaven to Zacharias and Mary, the mother 
of our Lord. These New Testament writers, therefore, agree 
in representing the two angels of Daniel‘as real persons, and 
not as merely creatures of the imagination. 

If they are real persons with real names, why may the 
persons and the names not have been made known at 600 B.C. 
as well as at 200 B.C.? 

b. In the Old Testament outside of Daniel, no good angel is 
ever named. It is doubtful, also, if in the Old Testament any 
evil spirit, or angel, is ever designated by a proper name.”” 
The good angels are described simply as spirits, or messen- 


27 The Hebrew word satan, employed in 1 Chronicles and Psalm cix. 
6, is probably to be translated simply as adversary. In Job i. 6, ii. 1, 
and Zech. iii. 1, 2, where it has the definite article, the rendering “the 
adversary” should almost certainly be given. In Gen. iii. 1, this ad- 
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gers of Jehovah, or of God; and the bad as evil spirits or 
adversaries. How, then, does it come that Daniel alone among 
biblical writers designates two of the good angels by proper 
names? The simplest answer to this question is to say that it 
pleased God to have his messengers reveal their names to 
Daniel alone of the Old Testament prophets. Another answer 
might be, that a revelation of the names of angels at an 
earlier time might have enticed the people to the worship of 
the messengers. A third answer is that the idea of naming 
angels was derived from the Persians, who designated the 
Amashpands, or attributes of the Deity, by the terms that 
denote them. But, as we have shown elsewhere,”* these names 
are names of attributes and not of persons and they are never 
used to designate the messengers of God. If, however, the 
Jews derived the idea of naming angels from the Persians, 
how are we to account for the fact that of Old Testament 
writers Daniel alone gives names to angels? The critics 
assign about half of the literature of the Old Testament to 
Persian and Greek times; and of this literature, Daniel alone 
names angels, though it was written among the very latest 
of them all. Long after the Persian empire had ceased to exist, 
after the greatest of Alexander’s successors had been crushed 
at Pydna and Magnesia, when the ashes of Corinth were 
lifting their gray bosom to the unheeding sun and the Roman 
legates were dictating peace to the rival monarchs of Syria 
and Egypt, this Persian idea, like a long lost seed, is supposed 
to have suddenly sprung up in Palestine, a thousand miles 
from the place of its birth and four hundred years after the 
time that Babylon fell before the arms of Cyrus. Believe it 
who can and will! 

The fourth and most probable answer to the question as to 
why the names of the angels of God were first revealed to 
Daniel is, that he was the first and only writer of an Old 


versary is called the serpent. Hence, in Rev. xii. 9, we are told, that 
“the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called the Devil, and 
Satan, which deceiveth the whole world.” 

28 See “The Origin of the Ideas of Daniel” (This Review for April 


1923). 
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Testament book that lived in Babylon and who was conversant 
with the literature and language of the Babylonians. From 
the earliest times, the Babylonians had been in the habit of 
giving names to the messengers of the gods. In the Creation 
Tablets, Gaga is the messenger of Anshar. In the story of 
Erishkigal, Nerigal and fourteen others who accompany 
him are mentioned by name. In Ishtar’s Descent to Hades, 
Namtar is called the messenger of Erishkigal. When, there- 
fore, a messenger came from the true God to a Jew who had 
been educated in all these old Babylonian legends which as- 
signed names to the messengers of their false gods, it was 
perfectly natural that his name should be announced. The 
fact that Daniel names his angels and that the writers who 
lived in Palestine do not name them is a strong proof of the 
genuineness of Daniel’s book, and that it was really written 
in Babylon. 

c. The main theme of the Book of Noah is the fall of the 
angels, as recorded in Gen. vi. 1-8. In large measure, the 
fallen angels are the theme, also, of the First Section of 
Enoch. It was natural, therefore, that those writing on such 
a subject should have given names to the sons of God that 
they were describing. None of the other five Sections of 
Enoch, however, nor any other of the numerous works whose 
teaching on angels is cited above, covering a period of nearly 
seven centuries, gives the names of more than two or three 
angels; many of them name one only. The Revelation of St. 
John alone names three, and most of the New Testament 
books name none. As against twelve different names for 
good and bad angels together in all the other literature of 
these seven centuries, the three Sections of Enoch give the 
names of about thirty. 

The penchant for naming angels seems, therefore, to have 
been confined to the writers of the parts of Enoch which deal 
expressly with angels and their history. To argue from such 
documents as to the usage of books that only mention angels 
incidentally is, to say the least, a hazardous and inconclusive 
method of procedure. Judging from the numerous names 
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of the messengers of the gods and of the evil spirits that are 
found in the Babylonian legends and magical works the Book 
of Enoch and Daniel and all the other works naming angels, 
may have been written at any time after the children of Israel 
were carried captive and brought into contact with the demon 
worshippers of Babylon. 

We conclude, therefore, that there is nothing in the teach- 
ings of Daniel with regard to angels, that necessitates the 
placing of the composition of the book at a date later than the 
sixth century B.C.; and that, on the contrary, there is much 
that indicates Babylon as the place where it was written. 

2. With regard to the Resurrection: 

a. Daniel makes but one statement. In xii. 2, he says that 
“many of them that sleep in the dust shall awake, some to 
everlasting life and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” 
A resurrection is taught, also, in Isaiah xxvi. 19, where we 
read: “Thy dead men shall live, together with my dead body 
shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust: for 
thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out 
the dead.” In Job xix. 25 a belief in a resurrection is expressed 
by the patriarch in the words: “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: 
and though, after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh I shall see God.” Moreover, the thought of a pos- 
sible resurrection was present in his mind, when he asked, 
“Tf a man die, shall he live again?” (xiv. 14). In Matthew 
XXii. 31, Jesus seems to assert that the fact of a resurrection 
was involved in the statement, “I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” In Acts ii. 27- 
32, Peter declares that David had taught the doctrine of the 
resurrection in Ps. xvi. 10, where he says: “Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one 
to see corruption.” In 1 Cor. xv. 54, Paul discerns a refer- 
ence to a resurrection in the words of Isaiah xxv. 8: “He will 
swallow up death in victory.” 

b. Further, that the ancient Israelites believed in the possi- 
bility at least of a resurrection is shown by the story of the 
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raising of Samuel by the witch of Endor (1 Sam. xxviii. 
11-20), by the story of the man who was revived by touching 
the bones of Elisha (2 Kings xiii. 21), and by Ezekiel’s 
vision of the dry bones (Ezek. xxxvii. I-10). Moreover, 
Elijah and Elisha each raised the dead to life (1 Kings 
xvii. 17-24, 2 Kings iv. 32-35) ; and Enoch and Elijah were 
both translated that they should not see death, thus teaching 
that the soul and the body could be united in the other world. 

c. Of uncanonical works from before the year 100 B.C., 
the only ones that refer to a resurrection are the First Sec- 
tion of Enoch which says in xxv. 3-6 that the righteous and 
holy shall eat of a tree, whose fragrance shall be in their 
bones, and they shall live a long life on the earth; and the 
Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, which speak of a resur- 
rection of the wicked as well as of the righteous (Benjamin 
x. 6-8). 

d. Of works from the first century B.C., Second Macca- 
bees, the Fourth Section of Enoch (c. 5), the Fifth Section 
of Enoch (li. 1, lxi. 5), and the Psalms of Solomon (ii. 35, 
xiv. 2), teach a resurrection of the righteous dead; but not 
one of them teaches clearly the resurrection of the wicked, 
though the writer of 4 Enoch may possibly mean that they 
shall be raised for judgment. 

e. Of non-biblical works from the first century A.D., the 
Apocalypse of Baruch (1. 2) states that all that have fallen 
asleep in hope in God shall rise again, and that the earth will 
assuredly restore the dead (xxx. 1, 1. 2). In a passage from 
4 Ezra, which is said by Dr. Box to have been added about 
120 A.D., it is said that those that sleep in the earth shall be 
restored to life in order to be judged (vii. 52). Josephus, 
also, affirms his belief in a resurrection. The Testament of 
Hezekiah refers to the resurrection of the beloved (iii. 18), 
and the Vision of Isaiah, to the resurrection of the righteous 
(ier ye 

f. All of the New Testament writers, with the exception 
of James and Jude, who say nothing about it, teach a resur- 
rection of both good and bad. 
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From this testimony, it is evident, that outside the New 
Testament, of the vast body of literature cited above only the 
XII Patriarchs, 2 Maccabees, the Fourth and Fifth and pos- 
sibly the First Section of Enoch, the Psalms of Solomon, the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, and 4 Ezra, and Josephus, refer to a 
resurrection and that of these, the X/J Patriarchs alone 
teaches that both righteous and wicked shall be raised. Since 
the last mentioned work was written, according to Professor 
Charles, about 107 B.C., it is evident that, even if the author 
got his idea of a resurrection from Daniel, this will not deter- 
mine whether Daniel was written in the sixth, or in the sec- 
ond century B.C. 

3. As to the Judgment: 

a. Daniel says that the judgment was set, the Ancient of 
Days presiding, and that the books were opened and the beast 
slain (vii. 10-14, 26); and that judgment was given to the 
saints of the Most High and they possessed the kingdom 
(vii. 22). There are involved in these statements the follow- 
ing facts: 

(1) There will be a judgment. (2) There will be a judge. 
(3) Certain titles of the judge. (4) Books willbe opened. (5) 
The beast will be slain. (6). Judgment will be given to the 
saints of the Most High. Taking these facts up one after the 
other, it will be seen from the testimony that they do not 
support the view that Daniel was composed in the second 
century B.C. 

(1) The fact of a judgment is mentioned in Isa. xxviii. 
Pedant, Zephe tins lage i701. 22,2 awe echpevilis 
sin, Malatii. Psi) ios jlvith Liyexcvin 14, xcyitt.io:) Mostiof 
these texts concern the judgment of the nations, just as those 
in Daniel do. 

(2) In all of the texts cited under (1) the person of the 
judge is God, just as in Daniel. 

(3) The titles of the judge are “the Ancient of Days” and 
“the Most High.” The first of these is found nowhere except 
in Daniel. The second phrase, the Most High, occurs as early 
as Num. xxiv. 16 and 2 Sam. xxii. 14. 
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(4) The idea of a book of life being kept by the Lord ap- 
pears already in Ex. xxxii. 32, 33 (ascribed by the critics to 
E), in Isa. iv. 3, and in Ps. lxix. 28. In Ps. xxxii. 8 and Mal. 
iii. 16, these books are called books of remembrance in which 
good deeds were recorded, and in Isa. Ixv. 6, books where evil 
deeds are recorded. It is obvious, therefore, that the idea is 
earlier than the sixth century B.C. 

(5) The statement that the beast was slain is merely a 
detail of the vision of the four beasts. As this whole vision is 
peculiar to Daniel, so also is this feature of the description 
of the fourth beast. It is worthy of note, however, in this 
connection, that no vision of any of the apocalyptic books 
names the same animals as those mentioned here by Daniel. 
Daniel mentions the lion (aryeh), a word familiar from its 
use in Judges xiv. 8, 1 Kings xili. 24, and elsewhere. The 
word for bear (dov) is found in 1 Sam. xvii. 34; the word 
for leopard (nemer) in Hos. xiii. 2, Is. xi. 6—all early pas- 
sages. It will be noted, also, that Daniel’s lion has eagle’s 
wings, like the winged lions of Assyria at Babylonia,—a 
very appropriate figure in a vision at Babylon in the time of 
Belshazzar; but scarcely fitting to one seen, or imagined, by 
a Jew in Palestine in the time of the anti-foreign revival 
under the Maccabees. This winged lion may be compared to 
the living creatures of Ezekiel and to the seraphim of Isaiah. 
The apocalyptic literature of the post-Babylonian times 
dropped this symbolism of wings as a feature of animals that 
did not naturally have them. In 4 Ezra x. 1, the wings are 
wings of eagles. 

(6) That the judgment was given to the saints of the 
Most High is ambiguous, since it is not clear whether it 
means that the saints were judged, or that they issued judg- 
ment. That by saints the holy people is meant seems certain 
from vii. 2, where it is said, that the kingdom shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High. That God will 
judge his people is taught in Deut. xxxii. 26, Mal. iii. 5, 
Ps: 1. 4, cxxxv. 15, and in the XII Patriarchs (Benj. 
x. 8). In the Fifth Section of Enoch (xlvii. 2) written about 
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95 B.C., this idea of Daniel may be referred to when it says 
that the holy angels pray on behalf of the righteous that 
judgment may be done unto them. It is clear, then, that ac- 
cording to this interpretation the book of Daniel may have 
been written either in the sixth, or in the second century B.C. 

The other interpretation, which makes the holy people 
participate in the judgment, is taught by Mat. xix. 28, Luke 
Xxli. 30, and I Cor. vi. 3. Since it is not found in the early 
apocalyptical literature, it can have no bearing upon the date 
of Daniel. 

As far, then, as the teaching of Daniel on the judgment is 
concerned, there is no reason for supposing that it may not 
have been written as early as 535 B.C. 

4. The teachings of Daniel with regard to the Messiah may 
be considered under the four heads of the idea of a Messiah, 
the names and titles of the Messiah, his character, and his 
functions. 

a. As to the Idea of a Messiah: 

(1) In the literature of the Old Testament preceding the 
time of Daniel, it is found expressed with more or less clear- 
ness and certainty in the “seed” of Gen. iii. 15 (J), in the 
“Shilo” of Gen. xlix. Io (J), in the “star” of Num. xxiv. 17, 
(JE), in the “prophet” of Deut. xviii. 15 (D), in the “prince 
of peace” of Is. ix. 6, 7, in the “rod of the stem of Jesse and 
the branch out of his roots” of Is. xi. 1, in the “righteous 
branch” of Jer. xxiii. 5, 6, and xxxili. 11-17, in the “shepherd 
and prince (nasi’)” of Ezek. xxxiv. 23-31, andin the “ruler in 
Israel’ of Mi. v. 2. From these passages, it is evident that the 
idea of a Messiah antedated the time of Cyrus, and hence that 
the presence of this idea in Daniel does not require us to place 
its date as late as the second century B.C. 

(2) The idea of a Messiah is found, also, in the literature 
between Cyrus and 200 B.C. Thus, the “branch” is spoken 
of in Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12, the “king” in ix. 9; while Mal. iii. 1 
speaks of the coming of the “messenger of the covenant.” 

That the idea of a Messiah should be absent from Esther 
and certain other post-captivity books is no more an argu- 
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ment against the early date of Daniel than it is an argument 
against the early date of J, E, D, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel. On the contrary, according to the critics’ way of 
arguing, the presence of the idea in Zechariah and Malachi 
should argue for the earlier date of Daniel. 

Again, if the absence of the idea of a Messiah from Esther, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, P, and other alleged post-captivity works 
proves that Daniel was not known to the authors of these 
works, by parity of reasoning its absence from the four books 
of Maccabees, from the additions to Daniel and Esther, from 
the Martyrdom of Isaiah, the Ascension of Moses, and other 
late works would prove that their authors, also, knew nothing 
of Daniel. Besides, since most of them show no knowledge 
of J, D, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and many other Old Testa- 
ment books, are we to presume that they, also, were unknown 
to them? It is absurd to suppose that every writer should ex- 
press all his ideas on every subject in every book that he 
writes. No one does do it. No one can do it. No one should 
be expected to do it. Nor should anyone be accused of ignor- 
ance, because he says nothing about a subject concerning 
which he may have had an opinion, but did not think best to 
express it. How can Mr. Bevan or Professor Cornill know 
what the author of Esther knew about the idea of a Messiah? 
It would be interesting to all historians and searchers after 
truth, if they would reveal the sources of their information. 
The author of Esther is dead. He has said not a word about 
the Messiah, nor about why he said not a word. Neither in- 
tellect, nor imagination, can possibly discover what he might 
have written, had he written, nor why he did not write what 
he did not write. 

b. Nor do the Names and Titles of the Messiah give us 
information from which we may determine the date of Dan- 
iel. We shall demonstrate this by giving these names and 
titles as they appear in the literature of Jews and Christians 
up to the year 134 A.D. And here we shall give, not merely © 
those that have been universally acknowledged as designating 
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the Messiah, but those also that were in later times interpreted 
as referring to him. 


J. NAMES AND TITLES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


. The seed of Eve, Gen. iii. 15. 
. The seed of Abraham, Gen. xxii. 18. 
. Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 10 (Targum of Onkelos: Messiah whose is the 


kingdom). 


. A prophet like Moses, Deut. xviii. 18. 

~Awstar, Num. xxiv. 07. 

. A sceptre, Num. xxiv. 17 (Onkelos translates by ‘‘Messiah”). 

> Aison of God, Ps. i -7, Isa. im OC?) 

. The prince of peace, Isa. ix. 6 (Targum: Messiah who shall multi- 


ply peace, etc.). 


. Wonderful, Isa. ix. 6. 

. Counsellor, Isa. ix. 6. 

. Mighty God, Isa. ix. 6. 

. The everlasting Father, I'sa. ix. 6. 

. Jehovah, our righteousness, Jer. xxiii. 6. 

. God’s messenger, Isa. xlii. 19. 

> God’s servant, Isa. xlix. 3 (Targum to xlti. 1, lit, 13, Ili, ro calls 


this servant “Messiah.” ) 


. God’s righteous servant, Isa. liii. 11. 

. The man of sorrows, I'sa. liii. 3. 

. The shepherd of Israel, Ezek. xxxiv. 23. 

. The rod of Jesse, Isa. xi. 10. 

. A rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch (Heb. 1¥3, Targum 


Nrmwn) from his roots, Isa. xi. I. 


. The branch of Jehovah, Isa. iv. 2 (Targum: The Messiah of 


Jehovah.) 


. The branch of righteousness, Jer. xxxili. 15 (Targum: A Messiah 


of righteousness.) 


. The righteous branch, Jer. xiii. 5 (Targum: A Messiah of the: 


righteous. ) 


. A plant of renown, Ezek. xxxiv. 20. 

. A great light, Isa. ix. 2. 

. The rock of ages, Isa. xxvi. 4. 

. A stone, Isa. xxvili. 16. 

. A tried stone, I'sa. xxviii. 16. 

. A precious corner stone, Isa. xxviii. 16. 
. The head of the corner. Ps. cxviii. 22. 

. A sure foundation. Isa. xxviii. 16. 

. God’s elect, Isa. xlii. 1. 

. The redeemer (goel), Isa. lix. 20. 

. The witness, Isa. lv. 4. 

. The holy one of Israel, Isa. xlix. 7. 

36. 


A leader (nagid), Isa. lv. 4. 
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. A commander, Isa. lv. 4, A ruler, Mi. iv. 2. 
. David their king, Jer. xxx. 9 (Targum: Messiah the son of David 


their king). 


. Messiah, Ps. ii. 2. 

. The man of (Jehovah’s) fellowship, Zech. xiii. 7. 

. My (Jehovah’s) Shepherd, Zech. xiii. 7. 

. My servant, the branch, Zech. iii. 8 (Targum: My servant, the 


Messiah). 


. The branch, Zech. vi. 12 (Targum: Messiah). 


. The king, Zech. xiv. 16, Jer. xxx. 9. 
. The King, just and having salvation, Zech. ix. 10. 


. A fountain for sin and for uncleanness, Zech. xiii. I. 


. The one whom they have pierced, Zech. xii. Io. 


. The angel of the covenant, Mal. iii. 1. 


. The sun of righteousness, Mal., iii. 20. 
naC@David:s) = lLords PS. cnt 
. The salvation of Israel, Ps. xiv. 7, liv. 7. 


II. NAMES AND TITLES FROM THE ExtTRA-BIBiicAL LITERATURE 
BEFORE CHRIST 


. King, Sib. Oracles iii. 652, Pss. Sol. xvii. 23. 

. Righteous king, Pss. Sol. xvii. 35. 

King, son of David. Pss, Sol. xvii. 23. 

. King ‘Christ the Lord. Pss. Sol. xvii. 36. 

. His King is Lord. Pss. Sol. xvii. 38 (?). 

. God’s anointed, or Messiah, Enoch xlviii. to, lii. 4. 29 

. The elect one, Enoch xlv. 3, 4, xlix. 2, 4, li. sbis, lii. 6, 9, Iv. 4, bxi. 5, 
8, 10, Ixii. I. 

. The elect one of righteousness and faith, Enoch xxxix. 6. 

. The righteous one, Enoch xxxviii. 2. 

. The righteous and elect one, Enoch liii. 6. 

. The son of man, Enoch xlvi. 2, 3, 4, xlviii. 2, Ixii. 5, 7, 9, 14, Lxiii. 11. 
Ibe, 20s HP FOr bow Th Ibs) AVL, Te 

. The white bull, xc. 37. 

. God’s son, Enoch ev. 2. 

. A prince, Jubilees xxxi. 18. 

. The help of Jacob, Jub. xxxi. 19. 

. The salvation of Israel, Jub. xxxi. 19. 

. God’s servant, Pss. Sol. xviii. 6. 

. The king, the son of David, Pss. Sol. xviii. 6. 

. King, The Anointed of the Lord, Pss. Sol. xvii. 6, xviii. 8. 

. His (God’s) Anointed, Pss. Sol. xviii. 6. 

. The Messiah, IT Bar. xxix. 3, xxx. I, xxxix. 7, xl. 1, xxii, 2. 


29 This and the following titles up to 11 inclusive are from the Fifth 


Section, which was written, according to Prof. Charles, between 94 and 


64 
H 


B.C. In Enoch, the Ethiopic word is Masih the exact equivalent of the 
ebrew Mashiah. 


23 
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. The rod of righteousness, XII. Pat. Jud. xxiv. 6. 
The star of peace, XII. Pat. Jud. xxiv. ta. 


24. The salvation of the Lord, XII. Pat. Dan v. 10. 


. A lamb, XII. Pat. Jos. xix. 8, Enoch xc. 38 (?) 


III. NaMeEs anp TITLES IN THE Extra-BreticAL LITERATURE 
FROM I To 135 A.D. 


. The beloved, The Vision of Isaiah vii. 17, 23, ix. 12, Mart. Isa. i. 13, 
estlez sie r741S, 1v.03) 050,03. 


2. His beloved the Christ, Vis. Isa. viii, 18. 

3. His beloved son, Vis. Is. viii. 25. 

4. Jesus, the Lord Christ, Test. Hez. iv. 13. 

5. The only begotten, Vis. Isa. vii. 37. 

6. The elect one, Vis. Isa. viii. 7. 

7. The Lord, Vis. Isa. viii. 26. 

8. The Lord God, the Lord ‘Christ, who is called Jesus, Vis. Isa. ix. 5. 

9. The Lord who will be called Christ, Vis. Isa. ix. 13. 

10. (God’s) son, Vis. Isa. ix. 14, 16, Son of man Vision xiii. 32, 37, iv. 
Ezra xiii. 52, xiv. 9. 

11. The Lord Christ, Vis. Isa. ix. 5, 17, 32, Test. Hez. iv. 13, Odes. Sol. 
XVil. 15, XXxX1x. 10, 

12. That one, Vis. Isa. ix. 26, 27, 31, 38. 

13. Messiah, Odes Sol. xxiv. 1, xli. 16, Eagle Vision xii. 32, Redactor Ezra 
vii. 28, Zad. Frag. ii. 10, ix. 10b, ix. 29, xv. 4. 

14. The loving one, Odes Sol. iii. 8. 

15. The pleroma, Odes Sol. vii. 14. 

16. The word, Odes Sol. xii. 8, 9, 11, xli. 11. 

17. The Son of God, Odes Sol. xxxvi. 3, xlii. 21. 

18. The son of the Most High, Odes Sol. xli. 14. 

19. Jesus, Test. Hez. iv. 13, Vis. Isa. ix. 5, Josephus Antiq. xviii. iii. 3. 

20. Christ, Josephus Ant. xviii. iii. 3, Tacitus: Annals. xv. 44, Odes Sol. 
ix 2" xxix, 0, xii) 3, Vas: Isa. vill. 18, ix 13: 

21. Jesus who was called Christ, Jos. Ant. xx. ix. 1. 


LS) 
a8 


A. 


SCSMON ANRWNDH 


. (God’s) Son the Messiah. iv. Ezra vii. 27, 20. 
. The lion, the Messiah from the seed of David. IV Ezra xii. 32. 


IV. NAMES AND TITLES OF THE MESSIAH IN THE DIFFERENT BooxKs 
OF THE New TESTAMENT 


NAMES AND TITLES IN MATTHEW 

. Son (i.e., of God, or of the Lord) ii. 15, xi. 27 ter, xxvii. 19. 
. Young child, ii. 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 20, 21. 

Son of man, 32 times. 

. The son of the carpenter, xiii. 55. 

. Son of God, iv. 3, xiv. 33, XxXvii. 40, 43, 54. 

Jesus, son of God, viii. 29. 

Christ, son of God, xxvi. 63. 

. Christ, the son of the living God, xvi. 16. 

. ‘Christ, the son of the Highest, xvi. 16. 
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10. 
Tike 
12. 
13. 
14. 
1 
16. 
ito, 
18. 
19. 
20. 
BXt 
BPD, 
23% 
24. 
Des 
20. 


27. 
28. 
20. 
30. 
als 
Bo" 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
. One greater than Solomon, xii. 41. 

. My, i.e., God’s servant, xii. 18. 

. My (i.e., God’s) beloved, xii. 18. 

. Just (man), xxvii. 19, 24. 

. This (man, or fellow), xii. 24, xxvi. 61. 
. That deceiver, xxvii. 63. 

. Beelzebub, x. 25. 

. Stone, xxi. 42. 


Beloved Son, iii. 17. 

Son of David, ix. 27, xii. 23, xxi. 9, XxXil. 42. 

Lord, son of David, xv. 22, xx. 30, 31. 

Jesus, 731 times. 

Christ rz times. 

Jesus Christ, I. 1, 18. 

Jesus, the Christ, xvi. 20. 

Jesus which is called Christ, xxvii. 17, 22. 

Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham, 1. 1. 
Lord (of Christ), 33 times. 

King, xxi. 5, XXv. 34, 40. 

King of Israel, xxvii. 42. 

King of the Jews, ii. 2, xxvii. 11, 37. 

Great King, v. 35. 

Governor (hegoumenos), ii. 6. 

Master (rabbi), xxiii. 7, 8, xxvi. 25, 49. 

Master (didaskalos), viii. 19, ix. II, xii. 38, xvii. 34, xix. 16, xxii. 16, 
24, 36, xxvii. 18. 

Master (kathegetes), xxiii. 8, 10. 

Nazarene, ii. 23. 

Jesus, the Nazarene, xxvi. 71. 

Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth of Galilee, xxi. 11. 
One of the prophets, xvi. 14. 

John the Baptist, xvi. 14. 

Elijah, xvi. 14. 

Jeremiah, xvi. 14. 

He that should come, xi. 3. 

One greater than the temple, xii. 6. 

One greater than Jonah, xii. 41. 


B. NAMES AND TITLES IN MARK AND PETER 


CON Aw PWN 


Mark 


> Son (Ge, of (God), xii: 32: 

. Son of man, 14 times. 

. Son of Mary, vi. 3. 

. Son of God, iii, 11, xv. 39. 

. Beloved Son (i.e., of God), i, 11, ix. 7. 

. Jesus, son of the Most High God, v. 7. 
. Jesus Christ, the son of God, i. 1. 

. Christ, the son of the Blessed, xiv. 61. 


bo wH HN 
ON NAW 


cml 
io) 


ON ANAWDND H 


AnpPw hd 


O MN ANARWNDH 
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. Son of David, x. 48, xii. 35. 

. Jesus, son of David, x. 47. 

. Jesus, 93 times. 

. Jesus of Nazareth (or the Nazarene), i. 24, xiv. 6. 
SOCRLISt Ville 20x AT. XII 21635) Xi ol 

= Jestis Christ, 4 1 

. Christ, the king of Israel, xv. 32. 

. Lord (of Christ), 8 times. 

. Lord of the sabbath, ii. 28. 

. Holy One of God, i. 24. 

. The king of the Jews, xv. 2, 9, 12, 18, 26. 

. Master (rabbi), ix. 5, xi. 21, xiv. 45 bis. 

. Master (rabboni), x. 51. 

. Master (didaskalos), 12 times. 

. Good master (didaskalos), x. 17. 

24. 
. John, vi. 16. 

. John the Baptist, vi. 14, viii. 28. 

. Elijah, vi. 15, viii. 28. 

. Stone, xii. 10, \ 


A prophet, vi. 15, vili. 28. 


First PETER. 


. Christ, 8 times. 

. Christ Jesus, v. 10, 14 (?). 

. Jesus ‘Christ, 8 times. 

. Lord (ie., of Christ), ii. 3, 13, ili. 12 bis. 


Lord Jesus, iii. 15 (Syr. Pesh: Lord Messiah.) 


. Lord Jesus, Christ, i. 3. 

. Shepherd and bishop of souls, ii. 25. 
. Chief Shepherd, v. 4. 

A poboie, 1. 7. 

. Precious corner stone, ii. 6. 


SeconD PETER. 


. Our God and our Savior, Jesus Christ, i. 1. 

. My beloved Son, i. 17. 

micordy (de. ote Christ) 111.0) Tl) il.uOm TOM 05. 
. Jesus Christ, i. 1. 


Jesus our Lord, i. 2. 


. Lord Jesus Christ, i. 8, 14, 16. 
. Lord and Savior, ili. 2. 
. Master (despotes), ii. I. 


Peter’s SpeEecHES IN ACTS. 


. Seed, iii. 25. 


(God’s) son Jesus, ili. 13, 26. 


. Holy child Jesus, iv. 27, 30. 

MUeStISH Is 1Ondi0 32030: 

. Jesus of Nazareth (or the Nazarene), ii. 22, x. 38. 
. Christ, ii. 29, 30, 36, iii. 18, iv. 26. 


Soy, 
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10. 
TU. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
Gy, 
16. 


7. Jesus Christ, ii. 38, iii. 20, ix. 34, x. 36, 48 (?). 
8. 
9. 


Jesus Christ, the Nazarene, iii. 6, iv. 10. 

Lord, i. 24 (?), ii. 21 (?), 25 (?), 34, 36, iii. 19, iv. 29, x. 48 (?), 
Say G Ms aby: 

Lord Jesus, i. 21. 

Lord of all, x. 36. 

Lord Jesus ‘Christ, xi. 17, xv. II. 

Holy One, ii. 27, iii. 14. 

The Just, iii. 14. 

Prince of life, iii. 15. 

A prophet, iii. 22. 


C. NAMES AND TITLES IN LUKE AND ACTS 


HH ee ee ee 
0 ON ANP W ND 


WHWWWWNHHNDNHNHNHDNDDNDDNHD DN 
PWN HOMO CON AUNHRW DN BO 


MOO MNAURWDHH 


LUKE 


5 Sel ts AOA, 


Son of man, 26 times. 


. Son of Joseph, iii. 23, iv. 22 (?). 
Sonlor Godwin 35,.1var3, 0, xxi. 70, 


Son of the Highest, i. 32. 
Jesus, son of God Most high, viii. 28. 


. Christ, the son of God, iv. 41. 

. Beloved Son, iii. 22, ix. 35. 

. Son of David, xviii. 39, xx. 41 (?). 

. Jesus, son of David, xviii. 38. 

. Christ, the son of David, xx. 41. 

. Jesus, 98 times. 

. Christ, ii. 15, iv. 41, xxii. 67, XXili. 2, 30, xxiv. 2, 26, 46. 
. Jesus, Master (epistates), ix. 33. 

. Jesus, the Nazarene, iv. 34, xviii. 37, xxiv. I9. 
. Jesus, Lord, xxiii. 42. 

. Lord (despotes), xxiii. 42. 

. Lord Jesus, xxiv. 3. 

. Lord’s Christ, ii. 26. 

. Christ, the Lord, ii. 11. 

. Christ of God, ix. 20. 

. Holy One of God, iv. 34. 

. Holy thing that shall be born, i. 35. 

. Christ, the chosen of God, xxiii. 35. 

. King, xix. 28. 

. King of the Jews, xxiii. 3, 37, 38. 

. Master (epistates), v. 5, viii. 24bis, 45, ix. 33, 40, xvii. 13. 
. Master (didaskalos), 14 times. 

. Good Master (didaskalos), xviii. 18. 

. A prophet, ix. 20. 

. Great prophet, vii. 16. 

. One of the old prophets, ix. 20. 

. He that should come, vii. ro. 

. John the Baptist, ix. 10. 
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35. Elijah, ix. 19. 
36. Christ, a king, xxiii. 2. 
37. Salvation, ii. 30. 
38. A man eating and drinking, a friend of publicans and sinners, 
Vii. 34. 
39. Stone, xx. 17. 
Acts, 
. Son (i.e. of God), xiii. 33. 
. Son of man, vii. 56. 
. Son of God, viii. 37, ix. 20. 
. Lord (despotes), iv. 24 (?). 
Lord Jesus, 12 times. 
. Lord Jesus Christ, 6 times. 
. His (God’s) son, Jesus, iii. 13, 26. 
. God’s holy child, Jesus. iv. 30. 
. Jesus, 26 times. 
. Christ, iv. 26, xviii. 5 (?). 
. Jesus Christ, 9 times. 
poChrist Jesus, xix. 4 (2). 
. Jesus of Nazareth, or the Nazarene, ii. 22, vi. 14, x. 38, xxii. 8, xxvi. 9. 
. Jesus Christ, the Nazarene, iii. 6, iv. 10. 
. Saviour, Jesus, xiii. 23. 
. Prince and Saviour, v. 31. 
. Servant, iii. 26. 
. Servant, Jesus, iii. 13, iv. 27. 
. His (God’s) holy servant, Jesus, iv. 30. 
. Holy One, ii. 27. 
. The holy One and just, iii. 14. 
. Just One, vii. 52, xxii. 14. 
. A prophet, iii. 22, 23, vii. 37. 
. Judge of quick and dead, x. 42. 
. Prince of life, iii. 15. 
; Bord of all, x. 36. 
. Stone, iv. II, 


as et 
HOO MN ANHRWNH 


TO OE OE OE OE a 
SNR NS BOS COM hens cy 


NAMES AND TITLES IN JOHN’S WRITINGS®° 

. Son (i.e., of God), 16 times, 1 John, 9 times, 2 John, vs. 9. 
Son of man, 77 times. 

. Son of God, 7 times, 1 John, 8 times. 

(God’s) son, Jesus Christ, 1 John i. 3, ili. 23, v. 20. 

Jesus Christ, His Son, 1 John i. 7. 

. Christ, the son of God, xi. 27, xx. 31. 

Christ, the son of the living God, vi. 60. 

. Only begotten Son, iii. 16, 1 John iv. 9. 

. The only begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, i. 18. 
. The only begotten of the Father, i. 14. 

. The only begotten Son of God, iii. 18. 


COO MON ANE WNH 


HoH 
4 


30 Unless. specially noted the references will be to the Gospel of John. 
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12 
iB 
14. 


se 
16. 


7. 
18. 


TO. 


The Son of the Father, 2 John 9. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the Father, 2 John, 3. 

Jesus, 252 times, 1 John ii. 22, iv. 15 v. I, 5..Rev. xiv. 12, xvil. 6, 
ic OU RS KX e Ape ROTI a LOs 

Jesus, the son of Joseph, vi. 42. 

Jesus, the Nazarene, xviii. 5, 7. 

Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph, i. 45. 

Christ, 14 times, 1 John ii. 22, v. 1, 2 John gbis, Rev. xi. 15, 

Al lOs Soe Ay Os 

Jesus Christ, i. 17, xvii. 3, 1 John iv. 2, 3, v. 6, 11 John 7, Rev. i. 1, 
2S OUIS xile 17. 


. Jesus Christ, the righteous, 1 John ii. 1. 
. Jesus Christ, the faithful witness, the firstborn from the dead, the 


ruler of the kings of the earth, Rev. i. 5. 


. Lamb, Rev. 23 times. 

. The lamb of God, i. 20, 36. 

. Lord, 37 times, Rev. 7 times. 

. Lord Jesus, Rev. xxii. 20, 21. 

. Lord Jesus ‘Christ, Rev. xxii. 21. 

. ‘Lord of lords and king of kings, Rev. xvii. 14. 

. Lord God of the spirits of the prophets, Rev. xxii. 6. 
. Lord and God, xx. 28. 

. The Logos, (or Word), i. 1ter, 18, 1 John v. 7 (?). 
. The Word of God, Rev. xix. 13. 

. The Word of life, 1 John i. 1. 

, Holy-Onern John i 2orG:): 

. The holy, the true, who has the key of David et cet. Rev. iii. 7. 
Rabbist.385 40; dita 2uvie 25) axe. xan Os 

. Rabboni, xx. 16. 

. Master (didaskalos), 8 times. 

. Master, or Lord (despotes), Rev. vi. Io. 

. Sir (kurios), 17 times 

. A prophet; visid, 1X. 17. 

. The prophet, vii. 40. 

. The door, x. 9. 

. The door of the sheep, x. 7. 

, Dhe vine, xv. 5. 

. The true vine, xv. I. 

. The bread of life, vi. 35. 

. The light, xii. 46. 

. The light of the world, viii. 12, ix. 5. 

. The comforter, xiv. 16. 

. Messias, i. 42, iv. 25. 

WKGneasciss 

. King of Israel, 1. 49, xii. 13. 

. King of the Jews, xvili. 39, xix. 3, I9, 21. 

. Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the Jews, xix. 19. 
. King of saints, Rev. xv. 3. 
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. King of kings and Lord of lords, Rev. xix. 16. 

. Saviour of the world, iv. 42. 

. The good shepherd, x. 11, 14. 

. The Amen, the faithful and true witness, the beginning of the crea- 


tion of God, Rev. iii. 14. 


. Alpha and Omega, Rey. i. 8, 11, xxi. 6, xxii. 13. 

. The beginning and the end. Rev. xxi. 6. 

. The first and the fast, Rev. i: 17. 

. The living One, Rev. i. 18. 

. The lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David, Rev. v. 5. 

. The root and offspring of David, the bright and morning star, 


Rev. xxii. 16, 


. Faithful and true, Rev. xix. 11. 


E. NAMES AND TITLE IN PAUL’S WRITINGS 


te 


mab whd 


15. 


16. 
iG. 


Son (i.e., of God), Rom. v. 10, viii. 3, 20, 32; I Cor. xv. 28, Gal. 1. 16, 
iv. 431 Thes. i. 10; Acts. xiii. 33 cit. 


. Son of God, Rom. 1. 4; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. iv. 13. 

. Son of God, Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. i. 19. 

. His (God’s) son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Rom. i. 3; 1 Cor. i. 9. 
Jesus, Romo 26, vill. 10; 1 'Con, xii, 3bis;:2 Cor, iv. 10) 1Lbis,/ x1. 45 


Eph, iv. 21; Phil. 11. 10; 1 Thes. i. 10, iv. 14bis; Acts. xiii. 33, xvi. 32, 
TEA, Ihe TE ROCpiy AEE 


. (God’s) dear son, Col. i. 13. 
. Christ, Romans, 35 times; 1 Cor. 47; 2 ‘Cor., 38; Gal., 25; Eph., 28; 


Phil) 78 Coleao9> 1 Dhes., 33-2 Lhes., 23-0 Dime 25/2, Timi? Phile- 
mon, 2; Acts (in Paul’s speeches), 3. 


. ‘Christ Jesus, Rom. iii. 24, viii. 1, 2, xv. 5, Xvi. 3; Gal. il. 4, iii. 26, 28, iv. 


TARVIN LS pin 16d, iO 7700; 131i 20 wk idl tat ily Swliees sel. 0d, 
ive 7,10, 21; Gol. i. 4, 28; © Thess it. 14, v.18; 1 Dime te 14151113, 
Visi3- 2elim. 191.0, 13,41. 2) 10, 41i,,12) 1556) bilemon-t-.0,20: 


. Christ Jesus, our Lord, Rom. viii. 39; 1 Cor. xv. 31; 11 Cor. iv. 5 (?); 


/Byln, wl, IHS Lawl, Wh, (hs Wo ahg wove an ADiysey sigmnese 2) Arian, ihe. 


. Christ who is over all, blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 
pejests Christ, Rom.. 79)times m1 Cor.2s52 Cor. 45)Gal, So-E phy 5); 


Bhiler aol.) featediines see Gin crete ere illemorn nO NCtsmcyd: 
18. 


mess Christ, Lord, Romatva24 sy Wore 2yovrxntent imei, 2: 
. Jesus Christ, our Saviour, Titus iii. 6. 
. Lord, Rom. r4 times 1 Cor. 43; 2 Cor. 21; Gal. 19; Eph. 17; Phil. 9; 


Col. 9; 1 Thes. 72; 2 Thes. 9; 1 Tim. 14; 2 Tim. 14; Philemon 16, 
2obis (?); Acts xiii. 10, II, Xvi. 32, XX. 19, XXii. I0, 16. 

Lord Jesus, Rom. x. 9, xiv. 14, xvi. 18; 1 Cor. v. 4bis, 5 (?), vi. 11 
(2) hexieesrr 2) Com i i4tve tO Ife Galevina7 wiephy 1.055) Phils ito); 
Goleiiintz Telhesst 1 5iveel 2; 2 bhessi07> ehilemons; Acts xx. 
24, 35. 

Lord Christ, Rom. xvi. 18 (?); Col. iii. 24. 

Lord Jesus Christ, Rom. 9 times; 1 Cor. 12; 2 Cor. 5; Gal. 3; Eph. 7; 
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Phil. 2; Col. 2; 1 Thes. 9; 2 Thes. 11; 1 Tim. 4; 2 Tim. 2; Philemon 
2 Acts xvis 31, XX: 21, KXi- 13) KxVillesh 

18. Lord Jesus Christ, Saviour, Titus i. 4. 

19. Lord of glory, 1 Cor. ii. 8. 

20. Lord of peace, 2 Thes. iii. 16. 

21. Master (kurios), Eph. vi. 9, Col. iv. 1. 

22. Savior, Jesus Christ, 2 Tim. i. 10. 

23. Saviour, Lord Jesus Christ, Phil. iii. 20. 

24. Jesus our deliverer, 1 Thes. i. 10. 

25. The man, Acts. xvii. 31. 

26. This man, Acts xiii. 38. 

27. The second man, the Lord from heaven, I Cor. xv. 45. 

28. The man Christ Jesus, 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

29. God (?) manifest in the flesh, 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

30. Great God and our Saviour, Jesus Christ, Titus ii. 13. 

31. Holy One, Acts xiii. 35. 

32. Just one, Acts xxii. 14. 

33. God, Acts xx. 28. 

34. Jesus, the Nazarene, Acts xxii. 8, xxvi. 9. 

35. The light of the gentiles, Acts xiii. 47. 

36. The seed of Abraham, Gal. iii. 16. 


F, NAMES AND TITLES IN HEBREWS 


TSON, 12) 501s, Sy 1180, ve 5) 6, Vile 2c: 

. son of God, vi. 6, vii. 3, x. 20. 

. Jesus, the son of God, iv. 14. 

. Only begotten, xi. 7. 

. Jesus, ii. 9, vi. 20, vii. 22, X. 10, xii. 2, 24, 28, xiii. 12. 

puGhiristh iis O, FAs eviid) Vieul, 1X. sh 0, eld, cde 26) axle 20 

. Lord, ii. 3, vii. 14. 

; Jesus Christex. 10, exit oh or, 

. Lord Jesus, xiii. 20. 

. Priest, vil. 17, 21. 

> HighoPriest, x. 21. 

. Apostle and High Priest of our profession Christ Jesus, iii. 1. 
. Great High Priest, Jesus the Son of God, iii. 14. 

. Mediator, viii. 6, ix. 15. 

. Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant, xii. 2. 

. Forerunner, vi. 20. 

. Captain of salvation, ii. ro. 

. He that shall come, x. 37. 

19. Author and finisher of our faith, x. 2. 

20. Lord Jesus Christ, the great shepherd of the sheep, xiii. 20. 


HoH 
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H 
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G. NAMES AND TITLES IN JAMES 

1. Lord, zo times. 

2. ‘Lord Jesus Christ, i. 1, ii. 1. 

3. Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, ii. 1. 
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H. NAMES AND TITLES IN JUDE 

I. Jesus Christ, i 2bis. 

2. Lord Jesus Christ, 17, 21. 

a lords, 0, 14.GP). 

4. Our only Lord and Master (despoten kai kurion) Jesus Christ, 4. 
I. NAMES AND TITLES IN STEPHEN’S SPEECH 


_ 


. Son of man, Acts vii. 56. 
. Lord, vii. 60. 

. Lord Jesus, vii. 59. 

. A prophet, vii. 37. 

. Just One, vii. 52. 


abBwW Dd 


V. Tue Titres or THE Messi1aH IN DANIEL 
. The Messiah, ix. 26. 
. Messiah prince (nagid), ix. 25. 
. The prince of princes, viii. 25. 
. The stone, ii. 34, 35. 
. One like a son of gods, iii. 25. 
. One like a son of man, vii. 13. 


Nunn BWwWhHN 


Our conclusions based on the Testimony regarding the 
Messiah are: 

a. It cannot be argued from the titles of the Messiah that 
Daniel was written in the second century B.C.; for the titles 
given in Daniel are not significant of that period of time, as 
will be seen from the evidence collected from the above lists. 

(1) Messiah, as a title of the expected redeemer of Israel, 
occurs already in Ps. ii., which Dr. Driver** admits to be pre- 
sumably pre-exilic. Then, outside of Dan. ix. 26, it does not 
occur again till in the Second Section of Enoch (xlvili. 10), 
lii. 4, and the Pss. of Solomon (xvii. 6, xviil. 6,8), both from 
the first century B.C. In the later literature, outside the New 
Testament, it is found in the Odes of Solomon, Fourth Ezra, 
the Vision of Isaiah, the Testament of Hézekiah, the Zado- 
kite Fragments, Josephus, and Tacibus, mostly written un- 
der Christian influences; and in the Targums and Talmud. 

(2) Messiah the Prince is found only in Daniel ix. 25, and 
hence, cannot be indicative of date. Besides, the term nagid 
used by Daniel for prince, is found besides as a title of the 
Messiah only in Is. lv. 4. 

(3) The title “Prince of princes” occurs nowhere else as a 


31 LOT, p. 385. 


~ 
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designation of the Messiah, not even in the New Testament; 
though sar, the word used in Dan. viii. 25 for prince, is found 
in Is. ix. 6 in the phrase “the prince of peace.” 

(4) The title “stone” of Dan. ii. 34, 43, is used besides in 
the Old Testament only in Is. xxviii. 16 and Ps. cxvili. 22, 
and the phrase “rock of ages” only in Is. xxvi. 4. In the New 
Testament, this stone is used of Christ in Mat. xxi. 42, Mark 
xii. 10, I Pet. ii. 6, 7; also, in Barnabas vi. 4. 

(5) The phrase ‘one who is like a son of gods” occurs in 
Dan. iii. 25 alone. “Sons of God’’*” is used in Gen. vi. 2 to 
denote the angels. If the word bar** in Ps. ii. 12 means son, 
it must mean the son of God and designate the Messiah of 
verse 2. The phrase is not met with again till in Enoch cv. 2, 
according to Charles ‘“‘a passage of uncertain date and ori- 
gine “?* 

(6) Whatever the origin and meaning of the phrase “son 
of man,” it is used outside of Daniel as a title of the Messiah 
only in the New Testament and in the Fifth Section of Enoch 
(which was probably written in the early part of the first 
century B.C.) in the Traditions of Matthias (once), in 
Justin twice, in Ignatius once, and in Celsus once. ““The like- 
ness of a man” in 4 Ezra xili. 3 probably refers to the same 
person. We have no right, therefore, to presume that Daniel 
cannot have been written before 200 B. C. because the de- 
signations of the Messiah found in it are absent from the 
post-captivity literature composed before that date, unless 
we are prepared, also, to maintain that Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Zechariah, are later than 200 B.C. For Isaiah’s 


32 In the later literature outside the New Testament, the phrase occurs 
only in the Vision of Isaiah ix. 14, 16 and in Fourth Ezra xiii. 32, 37. 
If the plural here means God, it is the only example of the plural of 
majesty found in Aramaic. Since it is Nebuchadnezzar who employs the 
phrase, he probably meant by it a godlike person. 

33 The occurrence of the word bar on a lately discovered Phenician 
document from about 850 B'!C. does away with any supposed necessity 
for ascribing tthe use of bar to Aramaic influence. 

34 The one hundred and fifth chapter of the Book of Enoch follows 
the so-called Fifth Section of Enoch and constitutes a sort of appendix 
to the whole book. It will probably have been written, therefore, not ear- 
lier than about 50 B.C. 
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designations “‘stone,” “rock of ages,” “prince” both nagid 
and sar), “prince of peace,” “servant,” and “righteous ser- 
vant” are all absent from the literature from 500 to 200 B.C.; 
so also, are Jeremiah’s designations “David the king,” 
“branch,” “righteous branch,” and “branch of righteous- 
ness,” and the “king” and “shepherd” of Zechariah and Eze- 
kiel. So that, it is evident that, if this method of reasoning 
from the silence of one document as to doctrines taught in 
another is valid, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, 
must also be later than 200 B.C. 

b. No argument for the late date of Daniel can be made 
from the use of its designations of the Messiah in the litera- 
ture written after 200 B.C., that will not for the same reason 
make a stronger argument for putting the composition of 
Isaiah and Zechariah after 200 B.C. For Isaiah’s designations, 
“the elect one,” “a child,’ “servant,” and Zechariah’s de- 
signations, “king” and “one that was pierced” are found in 
the literature from 200 B.C. to 135 A.D.; whereas, no de- 
signation peculiar to Daniel, except possibly the phrase “‘son 
of man,” occurs in this period. “Son of God” may just as 
well come from Ps. ii. 12, or Is: ix. 6, as from Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s phrase “one like a son of gods” in Dan. iii. 25. Messiah 
may be due to Ps. ii. 2, as well as to Dan. ix. 26. “The stone” 
is derived from Isa. xxviii. 16, or Ps. cxviil. 22, rather than 
from Dan. i1. 34, 35. 

c. As to the character of the Messiah, it is said in Daniel 
that he would be an anointed leader, a prince of princes, and 
that he would be cut off, but not for himself. The idea of the 
anointed leader is found in the Second Psalm’s anointed 
king. He is called a leader (nagid) in Isa. lv. 4 and with the 
synonym nasi’ in Ezek. xxxiv. 24. The phrase nearest to 
“prince of princes” is found in the prince of peace of Isa. ix. 
6, sar being used for prince in both phrases. The idea that the 
Messiah should suffer, involved in the cutting off of ix. 26, 
is expressed most fully in Isa. liii. and in Ps. xxii, both placed 
by the critics during, or a little after, the captivity.*° 


35 LOT, p. 245, 386. 
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The only one of Daniel’s characteristics of the Messiah 
that is found in the literature of the second century is 
“prince,” which occurs in Jubilees xxxi. 18. Since Jubilees, 
even if written originally in Hebrew, is now known only in 
a translation, it is impossible to determine whether its word 
prince stands for one of the words for prince used in Daniel, 
or whether it represents some other word, such as the nasi’ 
of Ezekiel. The only one of the characteristics found in the 
literature of the first century B.C. is “anointed,” appearing 
in Enoch lii. 4. It thus appears that the usage of Daniel agrees 
with that of captivity rather than of Maccabean times, even 
if we accept the dates assigned by the critics to Isaiah and the 
Psalms. 

d. As to the functions of the Messiah, Daniel states sim- 
ply that his dominion shall be everlasting and that all nations 
shall serve him. In order to show that these ideas with regard 
to the length and extent of the dominion of the Messiah were 
held by the people of Israel before, or about the sixth centu- 
ry B.C., I shall cite first what Daniel says and next, what we 
find in other early works. 

(1) In Dan. vii. 14, we read that there was given to him 
who was like a son of man dominion and glory and a king- 
dom that all peoples, nations, and languages shall serve him: 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion which shall not pass 
away, and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed. 

(2) In Isa. ix. 6, 7,°° it is said of the prince of peace that 
“of the increase of his government and peace there shall be 
no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom to 
order it, and to establish it, with judgment and with justice 
from henceforth even for evermore.” 

(3) In Ps, Ixxii., which Dr. Driver says to be presumably 
preexilic,*” it is said in vs, 11 that all kings shall fall down 
before the king whom Solomon typified; and in vs. 17, that 
his name should endure forever, and all nations shall call him 
blessed. 


36 Dating according to LOT from 735-734 B.C. 
37 LOT, p. 385. 
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The two points of everlastingness and universality of the 
kingdom of the Messiah are thus shown to have been taught 
long before the time of Cyrus. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the above testimony and discussions it will be seen 
that the four subjects to which Dr. Driver appeals as evidence 
of the late date of Daniel are all mentioned in Isaiah as well as 
in Daniel, that three of them are mentioned in Zechariah, and 
that not more than one, or at most two of them, are men- 
tioned in that vast mass of canonical literature which the 
critics assign to post-captivity times. That some works writ- 
ten between 500 and 200 B.C. do not refer to any one of these 
four subjects, no more proves that Daniel did not exist, or 
was not known, than it proves that Isaiah and Zechariah did 
not exist, or were unknown to the authors of these works. 
Many books written after 150 B.C. do not show any knowl- 
edge of any of these doctrines. This does not prove that 
Isaiah, Daniel and Zechariah were not known before the birth 
of Christ. The Martyrdom of Isaiah, the Ezra-Apocalypse, 
and the Ezra-piece, are silent as to all but one of these doc- 
trines. This does not prove that Isaiah, Daniel, and Zecha- 
riah, were not composed until after 135 A.D. 

In short, this argument from silence has been much over- 
emphasized by the critics; and besides, it proves too much. 

That more indications of the existence of Daniel are not 
found in post-captivity writers may be accounted for on the 
ground that it was a sealed book, or that the Palestinian writ- 
ers were not acquainted with a work that had been composed 
at Babylon, or that they had not yet admitted its canonicity, 
or simply on the ground that the subjects of which they were 
treating gave no opportunity of expressing their views on 
these doctrines; just as, for similar reasons, many writers 
after 150 B.C., have failed to mention either him, or his doc- 
trines. 

Having seen that the doctrines of Daniel agree more near- 
ly with those of Isaiah and Zechariah than with those of any 
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other books of the Israelites up to 135 A.D., let us, before 
closing this chapter, and by way of summarizing the argu- 
ment for the early date, give in short compass the results 
gathered from all of our investigations. The critics in their 
attack on Daniel appeal to the evidence of history, literature, 
language, and doctrine. We have shown in volume one, that 
there is no sufficient reason for denying the historical state- 
ments of Daniel. Belshazzar was certainly in some sense a 
king of Babylon; and Darius the Mede may have been a sub- 
king under Cyrus. In the article on Apocalypses and the Book 
of Daniel**® we have seen that the literary forms of Daniel 
were known in the sixth century B.C. and that these forms 
differ from those found in Enoch. In an article in the Bib- 
lical and Theological Studies by the Faculty of Princeton 
Seminary I showed that the foreign words in Daniel, espe- 
cially the Persian, support the traditional view that Daniel 
was written in the Persian period, which produced, also, 
the books of Zechariah, Haggai, Esther, Chronicles, Ezra 
and Nehemiah; for these books are characterized by Per- 
sian words and no other books of the Old Testament are. 
Not one of the numerous psalms assigned by the critics 
to the post-captivity period has a single Persian word, nor 
has Ecclesiasticus, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs,*** Jonah, 
Joel, Nahum, the so-called Priestly Document of the Pen- 
tateuch, nor any of the parts of Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, 
Proverbs, nor any other possible excerpts from any other 
Old Testament composition. In short, Persian words oc- 
cur where one would expect them to occur,—in works from 
Persian times—and Daniel is one of these works. Nor, as 
we shall show in a succeeding chapter, if Daniel were writ- 
ten in the second century B.C., is it easy to account for the 
absence in it of any mention of elephants and phalanxes, the 
main strength of the Grecian army of the Seleucids. 

Taken, therefore, either separately, or collectively, the 


38 In vol. XIX, p. 529 of this Review. 
88a The so-called Persian words in the Ecclesiastes and the Song of 
Songs are more probably Hittite. 
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form, language, and contents, of Daniel point to the sixth 
century B.C., rather than to the second, as the time of its 
composition. The only grounds left for impugning the his- 
toricity of the book of Daniel are the character of the mira- 
cles and predictions recorded in it. On these grounds alone, 
no Christian, or Theist, can logically or consistently reject 
the evidence in its favor. 

It is assumed by the critics that, had the book of Daniel 
been written in the sixth century B.C., the biblical literature 
written after that time would show larger traces of its in- 
fluence, than it does show. 

This assumption has been partly answered in the discussion 
of the second assumption. It may be said further, that the 
book of Daniel was composed at Babylon; and, hence, may 
not have been known in Palestine until after the other books 
were written. It was sealed. This implies that it was inscribed 
on clay tablets. These tablets may not have been unsealed until 
long after Daniel was dead. They may even have been written 
in Babylonian cuneiform, and perhaps even in the Babylonian 
language.*® 

Besides, the book of Daniel was not meant so much for im- 
mediate effect as for the time of the end. It is doubtful 
whether it would have been safe, or prudent, to have pub- 
lished it—full, as it is, of predictions of the fall of Babylon 
and Persia—while the threatened world-powers were still 
flourishing. When the Maccabean heroes had smashed the 
power of the last of these, and when the star of Judah was 
once more in the ascendent, its contents could be revealed 
without endangering the people of Israel. The record of the 
constancy of Daniel and his three companions, and of their 
extraordinary deliverance from their oppressors, and espe- 
cially, the marvellous and exact fulfillment of the predictions 
contained in the book, would then serve to arm the despond- 
ent nation against the sea of troubles that seemed about to 
overwhelm it. The broad view which Daniel held of the pur- 


39 The discussion of the original script and language of Daniel cannot 
be entered upon at present, but must be reserved for another time. 
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poses of God, that he unfolds for us in his vast panorama of 
world-history—relegating the Jéws to their proper place in 
the movements of the current of human progress—would 
naturally make his book unpopular among a people, and par- 
ticularly among leaders like Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah, who were intensely narrow and nationalistic in their 
conception of God’s mercy and of the extent and ultimate 
purpose of his call of Israel and of his government of the 
nations. 

But, even granting that the book of Daniel was published 
about 535 B.C., the above assumption cannot be admitted, 
whether we accept the conservative or radical view of the 
dates of the other books of the Old Testament. 

For, first, according to the opinion of both conservative 
and radical scholars, Haggai, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, and the first part of Zechariah, were composed 
after the return from captivity. Haggai, having been written 
about 520 B.C., can hardly be expected to show many traces 
of Daniel’s influence. It has only thirty-eight verses, and the 
subject of his prophesy is the rebuilding of the temple. Mere 
silence, therefore, about the matters treated of in Daniel 
proves nothing as to what Hagegai’s views on these matters 
may have been. 

Zechariah, both in form and subject-matter, shows more 
likeness to the book of Daniel than can be found in any other 
work of the Old Testament. 

Esther presents few traces of any earlier literature, and 
as the events narrated by its writer have no connection, his- 
torically or doctrinally, with the events and teachings of 
Daniel, it is hard to see that they are of such a character as 
that traces of Daniel should certainly be found in them. 

Malachi exhibits as many possible traces of Daniel as it 
does of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the other prophetic 
works, 

Chronicles purports to give the history of Israel down to 
the captivity alone. It would be an evident anachronism for 
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its writer to have shown traces of the influence of a book 
written fifty years after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Ezra and Nehemiah are largely personal memoirs, gene- 
alogies, and narratives concerning the building of the wall 
of Jerusalem and the reestablishment of the Law. They show 
slight traces of any of the prophets and none of most of 
them; why then should we expect to find large traces of 
Daniel in them? None but a critic’s eye “in a fine frenzy roll- 
ing’ could have expected to trace the marks of Daniel’s teach- 
ings on the great things of the kingdom amid the intricacies 
of the laws on intermarriage with heathen wives, amid the 
descriptions of the building of the wall, among the special 
injunctions for the observance of the Sabbath, or even in the 
account of the keeping of the feast of Tabernacles and of the 
renewal of the covenant. The prayer of Nehemiah, recorded 
in chapter nine of the book named after him, certainly has 
some resemblances to chapter nine of Daniel; but in the chap- 
ters themselves there is no evidence to show which of them 
copied from the other. 

As to the various books and parts of books that the critics 
assigned to the period from 535 to 165 B.C., such as Joel, 
Jonah, the Priestly Narrative, Isaiah xxiv-xxviii, the Song 
of Songs, etc., it may be remarked in general, that here, as 
frequently, the critics are resorting to the fallacy of attempt- 
ing to prove one assumption by another equally inadmissible. 
For, we do not admit that it has been proven, nor that it can 
be proven, that these assumedly post-captivity productions 
were really so. But, even granting that some of these works 
were written in post-captivity times, what reason have we 
for expecting that they must in that case have exhibited large 
traces of the influence of Daniel? Take Jonah, for example. 
Suppose its author had been acquainted with the history of 
Daniel and his three companions, how can he have been ex- 
pected to show his acquaintanceship in a narrative about his 
mission to Nineveh, or in his description of his experiences 
in the belly of the fish, or under the shadow of the gourd? 
The same is true of Ruth and of the Song of Songs. Only a 
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perverted imagination and a literary acumen possessed only 
by “all eminent scholars” would have looked for traces of the 
fiery furnace and the lions’ den in the field of Boaz or the 
paradise of Solomon. 

It cannot be denied by the critics who date Isa. xxiv-xxviii 
about 400 B.C. that the doctrine of the resurrection taught in 
xxvi. 19 may have been derived from Daniel xii. 2, provided 
the latter was written in the sixth century B.C. 

The critics assert that most of the psalms were written in 
post-captivity times. It is, indeed, surprising that so little is 
said in them about these four doctrines which are character- 
istic of Daniel; but is it not even more surprising that still 
less is said about them in the fifty-seven psalms which are 
assigned by these same critics to Maccabean times? Does it 
not seem as if there were a conflict here between the literary 
critics’ doctrine of the Zeitgeist, or spirit of the times, and 
that of the traceability of the influence of ideas in successive 
stages of literary development? If the Zeitgeist theory be ap- 
pealed to, in order to put Daniel and Enoch in the same age, 
how about these fifty-seven psalms; and how about Eccle- 
siastes, Ecclesiasticus, Jubilees, Judith, Wisdom, and First 
Maccabees, most of which make no reference to any of the 
doctrines characteristic of Daniel? If large traces of the influ- 
ence of a document of a pre-existent period must be found in 
all succeeding literature of the same people, how comes it 
that the great work of Isaiah (except the historic part occur- 
ring in chapters xxxvi-xxxix) is never referred to during 
all the period from 700 to 200 B.C., nor Ezekiel from 550 to 
200 B.C.? Further, if Daniel were written in 164 B.C., why 
is there no trace of his influence on a large part of the Jewish 
literature that was composed after that time? 

Of course, the obvious and only sensible answer to this 
last question is, that traces of the influence of the ideas of 
Daniel upon First Maccabees, the Zadokite Fragments, and 
other works, can only be expected to be found, where and 
when the author of the later works were treating of the same 
subjects as those about which Daniel writes. So also, we have 
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the right to presume that the sensible way of accounting for 
the absence of large traces of the influence of Daniel upon 
Haggai, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the authors of other post-cap- 
tivity works, is the recognition of the fact that they treated 
of different subjects from those of which Daniel speaks. 
Galen, writing about medicine, can not be dated by the traces 
of the Roman laws and jurisprudence that might possibly be 
looked for in his works. The code of Justinian would not be 
expected to say much about medicine. Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles, are long on genealogies and short on angels and 
the resurrection. Daniel is short on genealogies and long on 
angels and the doctrines of the Messiah, the resurrection, 
and the judgment. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? 

While, on account of the reasons just given, I think that 
we should not expect to find traces of the ideas of Daniel in 
such works as Haggai, Esther, and Ezra, I cannot see how 
there should be so few traces of these ideas in the Psalms, if, 
as the critics assert, nearly all of them were composed for 
the service of the second temple, and more than fifty of them 
in Maccabean times. For example, is it not remarkable that 
angels are so seldom mentioned in the psalms, and that 
neither Gabriel, nor Michael, is named? Why do so few of 
these numerous poems refer to the Messiah, and why is the 
glorious and comforting doctrine of the resurrection scarcely 
hinted at? The theories of Zeitgeist and of traces of influence 
must not be used by the critics only when they seem to sup- 
port their assumptions. In the case of the psalms, the theories 
are both dead against the critics. 

It is assumed that the same measure of influence on post- 
captivity literature would be expected from Daniel, as from 
other early books, especially such as from Deuteronomy, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah. 

This assumption expresses the opinion and expectation of 
Prof. Cornill, its author; but we doubt, if many other critics 
will agree with him. It gives too much honor and relative 
importance to Daniel in comparison with these four great 
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masterpieces of Hebrew literature. Since Prof. Cornill gives 
no reasons for his expectation, it becomes incumbent upon us 
to state both sides of the questions raised by his assertion. 

Suppose we admit that these four great books exerted a 
larger measure of influence upon post-captivity literature 
than Daniel did, why should they not have done so? They 
are larger works. They are earlier works. They were ascribed 
to four of the greatest and most conspicuous of the prophets. 
Deuteronomy was universally ascribed to their accredited 
lawgiver, the supposed founder of their nation. Deutero- 
Isaiah was accepted as a production of the most prominent 
and influential of the prophet-counsellors of the kings of 
Judah and certainly possessed all the brilliancy and convinc- 
ingness of his “genuine” works. Jeremiah stood in a unique 
relationship to the Jews of the captivity, as the one who had 
predicted its beginning and its end; and had thus demon- 
strated that he was truly a prophet of God in a distinguished 
degree. Ezekiel was himself one of the captives and lived and 
prophesied among his fellow exiles; and if the radical view 
of the origin of the Priestly-code be correct, he was the orig- 
inator of many of its peculiar ordinances. 

Besides, all these works are distinctively nationalistic. 
They are specifically addressed to the Israelites and speak of 
the other nations only in their connection with the children 
of Abraham. Whereas, Daniel is a book full of the history 
of foreign kings and their Hebrew subjects. It is one of the 
least nationalistic and one of the most catholic and world- 
embracing of all the Old Testament books. It supplies not a 
single Haphtara, or reading lesson, to be read by the Jews on 
the Sabbath day. It arrived at its proper influence only when 
the gospel, as the means of salvation for all the world, had 
been proclaimed. 

Again, distinctions in books as well as among individuals 
are invidious. The question in dispute about Daniel is one of 
existence and not one of relative influence. A book may exist 
without having any perceptible influence, or any great num- 
ber of readers. Some books only can be the best sellers of 
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the year. Some of Paul’s epistles have exerted tenfold the in- 
fluence that others have and are read ten times as much. 
Some of Milton’s works are read by all pupils in the high 
schools; others are read by all cultivated people; others are 
scarcely read at all. That Daniel cannot have existed unless 
we can show traces of his having influenced his contempora- 
ries and successors as much as Jeremiah and others did is 
simply an assertion made thoughtlessly, hastily, or in the heat 
of argument. It is utterly without proof and is beyond the 
reach of proof. It is unworthy of the learned man that made 
it. May the day soon be past when the dictum of a professor 
will be considered to outweigh the evidence of common sense, 
analogy, and documents. Homer sometimes nods; and so also 
does the most eminent of scholars. 


V. THE APPROXIMATION OF DANIEL AND ENOCH 


It is assumed that the ideas of Daniel and those of the first 
part of Enoch approximate and that, because the ideas ap- 
proximate, the books must have been written at about the 
same time. There are here two assertions: first, that the ideas 
approximate, and second, that this approximation shows that 
the two works must have been composed at about the same 
time.*° 

The first of these assertions will have credence only with 
those who have not read the first section of Enoch; for both 
in the subjects treated and in the manner of their treatment, 
the two works differ materially. The First Part of Enoch is 
concerned with the fall and punishment of the angels who 
kept not their first estate, but took wives from the daughters 
of men. It is a kind of commentary, or sermon, on the first 
part of the sixth chapter of Genesis, and gives numerous 
details about the fallen sons of God. It tells the number of the 
angels and the names of the leaders and describes the unpar- 
donable nature of their sin and the kind and place of their 
judgment. It mentions, also, by name the seven good arch- 
angels among whom appear Michael and Gabriel. These two 


40 See page 340 of this Review for July 1923. 
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names are the only particular in which this section of Enoch 
can be said to show any approximate connection with Daniel. 

It is probable, however, that Dr. Driver referred to the 
section of Enoch which is embraced in chapters lxxxili-xc, 
which is denominated by Prof. Charles as the Third Section. 
This section contains two dream-visions, the first on the 
deluge, and the second on the history of the world from the 
fall of the angels to the founding of the Messianic kingdom. 
Chapter xc gives a figurative résumé of the history from 
Alexander the Great to the coming of the white bull, which 
may possibly represent the Messiah. In order that our read- 
ers may be able to judge for themselves as to the approxima- 
tion of this chapter to the book of Daniel, I shall cite it, be- 
ginning with the preceding context (Ixxxix. 68), where it 
begins to treat of the period following the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


And the shepherds and their associates delivered over those 
sheep to all the wild beasts to devour them, and each one of them 
received in his time a definite number : it was written by the oth- 
ers in a book how many each of them destroyed of them. And 
each one slew and destroyed many more than was prescribed; 
and I began to weep and to lament on account of those sheep. 
And thus in the vision I saw that one who wrote, how he wrote 
down every one that was destroyed by those shepherds, day by 
day, and carried up and laid down and showed actually the 
whole book to the Lord of the sheep—everything that they had 
done, and all that each one of them had made away with, and 
all that.they had given over to destruction. And the book was 
read before the Lord of the sheep, and He took the book from 
his hand and read it and sealed it and laid it down. 

And forthwith I saw how the shepherds pastured for twelve 
hours, and behold, three of those sheep turned back and came 
and entered and began to build up all that had fallen down of 
that house; but the wild boars tried to hinder them, but they 
were not able. And they began again to build as before, and 
they reared up that tower, and it was named the high tower and 
they began again to place a table before the tower, but all the 
bread on it was polluted and not pure. And as touching all this 
the eyes of those sheep were blinded so that they saw not, and 
the eyes of their shepherds likewise; and they delivered them 
in larger numbers to their shepherds for destruction, and they 
trampled the sheep with their feet and devoured them. And the 
Lord of the sheep remained unmoved till all the sheep were dis- 
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persed over the field and mingled with them (i.e., the beasts), 
and they (1.e., the shepherds) did not save them out of the hands 
of the beasts. And this one who wrote the book carried it up, 
and showed it and read it before the Lord of the sheep, and 
implored him on their account, and besought Him on their 
account as he showed them all the doings of the shepherds, and 
gave testimony before Him against all the shepherds. And he 
took the actual book and laid it down beside Him and departed. 

xc. And I saw till that in this manner thirty-five shepherds 
undertook the pasturing (of the sheep), and they severally com- 
pleted their periods as did the first; and others received them 
into their hands, to pasture them for their period, each shep- 
herd in his own period. And after that I saw in my vision all 
the birds of heaven coming, the eagles, the vultures, the kites, 
the ravens; but the eagles led all the birds; and they began to 
devour those sheep, and to pick out their eyes and to devour 
their flesh. And the sheep cried out because their flesh was be- 
ing devoured by the birds, and as for me I looked and lamented 
in my sleep over that shepherd who pastured the sheep. And I 
saw until those sheep were devoured by the dogs and eagles and 
kites, and they left neither flesh nor skin nor sinew remaining 
on them till only their bones stood there: and their bones too 
fell to the earth and the sheep became few. And I saw until that 
twenty-three had undertaken the pasturing and completed in 
their several periods fifty-eight times. 

But behold lambs were borne by those white sheep, and they 
began to open their eyes and to see, and to cry to the sheep. Yea, 
they cried to them, but they did not hearken to what they said 
to them, but were exceedingly deaf, and their eyes were ex- 
ceedingly blind. And I saw in the vision how the ravens fled 
upon those lambs and took one of those lambs, and dashed the 
sheep in pieces and devoured them. And I saw till horns grew 
upon those lambs, and the ravens cast down their horns; and I 
saw till there sprouted a great horn of one of those sheep, 
and their eyes were opened. And it looked at them (and their 
eyes opened), and it cried to the sheep, and the rams saw it and 
all ran to it. And notwithstanding all this those eagles and vul- 
tures and ravens and kites still kept tearing the sheep and 
swooping down upon them and devouring them: still the sheep 
remained silent, but the rams lamented and cried out. And those 
ravens fought and battled with it, and sought to lay low its horn, 
but they had no power over it. 

All the eagles and vultures and ravens and kites were gathered 
together, and there came with them all the sheep of the field, 
yea, they all came together, and helped each other to break that 
horn of the ram. And I saw till a great sword was given the 
sheep, and the sheep proceeded against all the beasts of the 
field to slay them, and all the beasts and the birds of the heaven 
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fled before their face. And I saw that man who wrote that book 
according to the command of the Lord, till he opened that book 
concerning the destruction which those twelve last shepherds 
had wrought, and showed that they had destroyed much more 
than their predecessors, before the Lord of the sheep. And I 
saw till the Lord of the sheep came unto them and took in his 
hand the staff of his wrath, and smote the earth, and the earth 
clave asunder, and all the beasts and all the birds of the heaven 
fell from among those sheep, and were swallowed up in the 
earth and it covered them.** 

And I saw till a throne was erected in the pleasant land, and 
the Lord of the sheep sat Himself thereon, and the other took 
the sealed books and opened those books before the Lord of the 
sheep. And the Lord called those men the seven first white ones, 
and commanded that they should bring before Him, beginning 
with the first star which led the way, all the stars whose privy 
members were like those of horses, and they brought them all 
before Him. And He said to the man who wrote before Him, 
being one of those seven white ones, and said unto him: “Take 
those seventy shepherds to whom I delivered the sheep, and who 
taking them on their own authority slew more than I com- 
manded them.” And, behold, they were all bound, I saw, and 
they all stood before him. And the judgment was held first over 
the stars, and they were judged and found guilty, and went to 
the place of condemnation, and they were cast into an abyss, 
full of fire and flaming, and full of pillars of fire. And those 
seventy shepherds were judged and found guilty, and they were 
cast into that fiery abyss. And I saw at that time how a like 
abyss was opened in the midst of the earth, full of fire, and they 
brought those blinded sheep, and they were all judged and found 
guilty and cast into this fiery abyss, and they burned; now this 
abyss was to the right of that house. And I saw those sheep 
burning and their bones burning.*” 


In this whole passage Professor Charles finds but one verse 
showing verbal coincidences with Daniel; whereas, he cites 
five verses using ideas and phrases similar to those found in 
ten different places in Isaiah, two verses probably referring 
to three places in Zechariah, two referring to two in Micah, 
and four verses referring respectively to a passage in Ezekiel, 
Haggai, Malachi, or Tobit. The verse showing resemblances 
to Daniel is the twentieth verse in chapter xc. This verse 


41T have omitted the duplicate verses from 13 to 15 inclusive. 


42, See The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, vol. 
ii, 256-260. 
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' speaks of “the pleasant land,” of a “throne being erected” 
upon which “the judge sat,” and of “‘sealed books” that were 
opened before the judge.” Each of these statements is fully 
paralleled in Daniel; but it does not follow from this, that 
Daniel and Enoch were composed at about the same time, nor 
that one of them borrowed from the other. As to the phrase 
“pleasant land,” a closer examination of the original Hebrew 
seems to show that the English word “pleasant”’ is the correct 
translation in Jer. iii. 19, Zech. vii. 14, Ps. cvi. 24; but in 
Daniel xi. 16, 41, 45, the “glorious land” of the Revised Ver- 
sion is better. Unfortuntaely, the Hebrew, or Aramaic orig- 
inal of Enoch has utterly disappeared; and not a single frag- 
ment of this section is preserved in any version except the 
Ethiopic. In the Ethiopic, the word rendered by “pleasant” 
is chawwaz, derived from a root corresponding to the He- 
brew and Arabic chamad or chamada. In the verses cited 
above from Jeremiah, Zechariah, and Ps. cvi. a derivative of 
this verb is rightly rendered by “pleasant” in both Ethiopic 
and English.*4 

Now, it is generally admitted that the Ethiopic version 
was made from the Greek, though it may afterwards have 
been revised in parts on the basis of the Hebrew. But, the 
Greek translators, Theodotion as well as the Seventy give 
us little light on the meaning of this word as employed in 
Daniel. In Dan. viii. 9, the Seventy render it north ( Seppav) 
and Theodotion probably by power (dvvayus ).** 


42a The verb patawa is commonly used in Ethiopic to render chamad, 
as also ’awah to desire, or covet. The Ethiopic verb chawazg and its de- 
rivatives are used to render at least eight different Hebrew words for 
sweet, or pleasant. The idea of glory, however, is expressed by seven, or 
more roots, all different from those used to render the idea of pleasant. 
The distinction between pleasant and glorious is thus closely observed 
all through the Ethiopic version. Now, it is a singular fact that no one 
of these fifteen Hebrew roots thus clearly distinguished is the one found 
in Daniel; but a sixteenth root occurs in the derivative sebi. 

43 Theodotion renders the last part of the ninth verse by towards the 
south and towards the power, thus omitting the second direction “towards 
the east.” He has evidently read 3¥ instead of °3¥, or else has given 
the same meaning to the two words; for dynamis is the usual rendering 
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In Dan. xi. 16, 41, and 45, Theodotion transliterates and 
the Seventy omit except in the forty-fifth verse, where it ren- 
ders by “wish,” having doubtless read sebu (1233) which 
in Syriac means wish, or will. 

The Syriac Peshitto gives us even less light than the Greek 
versions. In viii. 9, it gives no translation; in xi. 16 and 41, 
it renders by the phrase “land of Israel’’; and in xi. 45, by a 
form of the verb to be. 

Jerome is the only one of the ancient first-hand translators 
to be consistent and correct in the rendering. In x1. 41, he ren- 
ders by “gloriosam,” and in xi. 16, 45, by “inclyta” and “in- 
clytum.” In viii. 9, he has probably read saba (N38), as 
Theodotion did, and has rendered by “fortitudinem.”’ 

From the evidence just given it appears that the Ethiopic 
version always distinguishes between the ideas of glorious 
and pleasant; that the idea of a pleasant land is found in 
Jeremiah, Zechariah, and Ps. cvi., and may easily have been 
derived by the author of Enoch from one or another of these 
places; and that Daniel never speaks of a pleasant land, but 
always of a glorious one. There is in this phrase, therefore, 
no evidence that prooves that Enoch and Daniel were from 
the same age, or derived one from the other. 

But even if sebi meant glory, there would be in this no 
certain proof that the writer of Enoch derived his idea from 
Daniel; for Ezekiel uses the same word twice to describe the 
land of Palestine (xx. 6, 15), once of Moab (xxv. 9), and 
once of Tyre (xxvi. 20) ; while Isaiah uses a similar phrase 
of Babylon (xiii. 19). 

As to the second phrase in Enoch xc. 20, saying that “a 
throne was erected,” it is scarcely possible to imagine that 
any writer of antiquity can have been so ignorant as not to 
know that gods, kings, and all kinds of judges sat upon 
thrones when they were hearing cases brought before them. 
In the Egyptian judgment scenes, Osiris and the other gods 


of the former, being employed by the LXX more than one hundred and 
forty times as the translation of NI¥. 
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sit as judges.** Among the Assyrians, the judge was said to 
have a throne of judgment.*® One of the inscriptions of 
Ashurbanipal* uses the phrase dinu ishakan, which is almost 
identical with the dina yethib of Daniel. The third clause of 
xc. 20, stating that books were opened, is the same as one 
found in Daniel vii. 10. This does not prove, however, that 
Daniel derived the idea from Enoch, or Enoch from Daniel. 
For, that a book of life was kept by the Lord appears already 
in Ex. xxx. 32, 33 (ascribed by the critics to E), in Is. iv. 3, 
and Ps. Ixix. 28. In Ps. xxxii. 8 and Mal. iii. 16, these books 
are called books of remembrance in which good deeds 
were recorded; and in Is. lxv. 6, records of evil deeds are 
said to be written. Among the Egyptians, also, as early as 
the fourth millenium B.C., Osiris was able to be a just judge, 
because all the words and deeds of men had been written 
down carefully by the two scribe-gods, Thoth and Sesheta, 
and his verdict was according to the evidence written.*’ 
Among the Babylonians, we have two documents dictated 
by Hammurabi in which he tells of cases that had been 
brought before him which were determined on the evidence 
of tablets that were examined before him. We know that 
most of these tablets were covered with an envelope of clay. 
When wanted to be read in a court, these tablets are said to 
have been opened.** In Muss-Arnolt (page 850) we find the 
phrase sha unqu ipattan “whosoever opens the seal, or tab- 
let.” “Opening a letter” is also a phrase in use. (id.) In short, 
it stands to reason, that tablets which were written, sealed, 
covered, sealed again, and indorsed, in order to be kept as 
evidence of certain transactions, would be opened in case of 
need in order to get at the very evidence on account of which 
they were written and preserved. 

It is noteworthy that the verb pitu used in Babylonian for 


44 See Budge; Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, vol. i. 318. 

45 A kussu daianutt. See Johns; Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, etc., 
p. 81. 

46 TV Rawlinson xlviii, Io. 

47 See Budge: Osiris i. 300. 

48 See King; The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, pp. 23-28. 
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the opening of tablets, is the same as the verb for the open- 
ing of letters found in Dan. vii. 10 and Neh. viii. 5. The 
word translated “book” in Dan. vii. 10 is the one commonly 
employed in Hebrew as an equivalent of the various words 
used for tablets of record in Babylonian for documents of 
different kinds. Moreover, these books of the Hebrews were 
sealed “according to law and custom.” (Is. xxix. 11, Jer. 
xxxii. 10), apparently in a way similar to that employed 
among the Babylonians.” 

It seems evident, therefore, that from Abraham down- 
wards there were sealed books in the libraries of Babylon 
that would be opened whenever a case came for adjudication 
before a judge. It is further evident that the phrases used by 
Daniel describe accurately what may have been observed 
every day in the law courts of Babylon, in one of which 
Daniel himself may have sat as judge. In fact, these phrases 
afford one of the best undesigned coincidences in favor of 
the veracity and the Babylonian provenance of Daniel. 

Further, an argument for a close connection between 
Daniel and Enoch might seem to be found in the frequent 
use in both of the word for horn. Enoch employs it a number 
of times in xc. 9, 12, 16, 37, and Daniel in the Hebrew of viii. 
3, 5,6, 8:0, 20,27 and inthe Aramaic of vig eontie co 
21, 22. But that there is no real force in this argument may 
be seen from the fact that horns are mentioned also in Amos 
Vit) Mi, iver3, Deut, ssoxdtit, 7o¥ Samii, ly TOs am. sad 
Jerixlviij2s,:Ezek xxix 23a, Lanntiis, 1% fobeayia 
Pssilxxvid, 5, 10, bexxixs F724, Xe 0; exxxiee cee 
In the symbolic use of the word these passages show that in 
all ages and kinds of Hebrew literature horn was employed 
exactly as in Enoch and Daniel. 

Nor can the fact that both Daniel and Enoch see animals 
in their visions prove approximation, imitation, or contempo- 
raneity. For, animals are characteristic of the dreams and 
visions of Jacob, Pharaoh, and Zechariah. 


49 See Schorr; Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozess- 
rechts, p. XXXVil. 
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Nor can the fact that both mention stars prove approxima- 
tion. For stars are mentioned among other places in the vision 
of Abraham, Gen, xv. 5, in the dream of Joseph, Gen. xxxvii. 
g, and in the prophecy of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 17. Besides, 
Daniel says that the righteous shall shine like stars; but, 
Enoch that judgment was held over the stars (xc. 24). 
Enoch, moreover, employs “star” to denote living beings, 
but Daniel never. 

Nor can the fact that Enoch, like Daniel, is said to have 
seen in a vision all these things that he records, be inter- 
preted as implying any special approximation to Daniel. For 
visions had been a common means of the communication of 
divine thoughts from the time of Abraham onwards. The 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians, also, believed in 
visions from the earliest times and all through their history.”° 

Again, the visions of Daniel are distinguished from those 
of Enoch in that they give definite dates, and mention the 
names of the kings in whose reigns they occurred. In fact, 
the main objection made to the reality of Daniels visions is 
that they are too definite and so closely in harmony with what 
we know from other sources to have happened. It has been 
argued from this very harmony, that the records of Daniel’s 
visions are historical rather than predictive, and the events 
narrated in them are actually employed in constructing the 
history of the period of the successors of Alexander.** 

Contrast with this exactness of description the indefinite- 
ness of Enoch. It gives no dates, mentions no names of kings, 
and counts the number of the shepherds, or rulers, in verse 
one as thirty-five, in verse five as fifty-eight, in verse twenty- 
two as seventy, without giving any clear intimation of whom 
they mean.™ 

The only possible reference to the Messiah found in Enoch 
is xc. 37, 38, where a white bull is said to have been born 


50 See Article on Apocalypses and the Date of Damel, P. T. R. XIX 
5209 f. 50a [bid. 

51 Professor Charles, indeed, says (p. 257), that this number 35 is found 
by counting twenty-three kings of Egypt from 330 to 200 B.C. and twelve 
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which afterwards became a lamb. No angel is mentioned by 
name in this passage, nor is there any reference to a resur- 
rection. Some interpreters make the “new house” of verse 29 
to be the New Jerusalem, but it may, so far as the context in- 
dicates, refer to a rebuilding of the temple. 

But, even if it could be shown that this ninetieth chapter 
of Enoch, or any other chapter, or section, approximates in 
form or content to Daniel, it does not follow that such an 
approximation would prove that Daniel and Enoch are from 
the same time. Enoch may be an imitation of Daniel. No one 
would affirm that the Revelation of St. John is from the 
same time as Daniel, and yet it resembles Daniel much more 
closely than Enoch does. Macauley says that he imitated Thu- 
cydides. Many a man has attempted to imitate the Latin of 
Cicero. Robert Louis Stevenson says that he studied to make 
his style suit the particular subject which he treated. The son- 
net which was taken over into English from the Italian of 
Petrarch was brought to perfection by Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton. Yet, equal perfection of form and wealth of idea and 
expression can scarcely be denied to Landor, Wordsworth, 
and Keats. Do these “approximations” prove that all these 
poets were from the same age? Such examples convince us 
that no trustworthy argument as to the time of the composi- 
tion of a document can be based upon form, or style, or sub- 
ject alone. 


Princeton. R. D. WILson. 


Seleucid kings from 200 to 130 B.C. If, as he further says on p. 171, this 
section of Enoch must have been written before the death of Judas Mac- 
cabaeus in 161 B.C., it follows that the writer must have been able to 
predict the exact number of the kings of Syria between 161 and 131 B.C., 
an exceedingly difficult performance in view of the fact that kings of 
Syria were rising and falling at that time at the rate of about one every 
five years. In his endeavor to give to his beloved Enoch the gift of pre- 
dictive prophecy, Prof. Charles fails to note the inconsistency of denying 
the same power to Daniel. In fleeing from Daniel’s bear he rushes into 
the jaws of Enoch’s lion. 


IS HARNACK’S HISTORY OF DOGMA A HISTORY 
OF HARNACK’S DOGMA? 


PART TWO 


HARNACK’S APPLICATION OF His PRINCIPLES TO THE 
History oF DoGMA 


The lowest bed-rock underlying all subsequent historic 
doctrinal stratification is—and here we agree with the mod- 
ern “Positive Theology” school of Germany—the facts of 
Jesus’ life and his person in the last analysis. This is the min- 
imum quid. From these “bare facts’ —to speak of an abstrac- 
tion—flow all doctrinal conclusions. 

But, unlike this school, we hold that, correctly viewed, 
fact can not be abstracted from doctrine, as much as doctrine 
can not be abstracted from fact. We eschew their character- 
istic agnosticism at certain points: but we desire on the other 
hand to avail ourselves of the entire weight and emphasis they 
place on fact. The Christian religion is unique because it is 
not a religion of eternal truths arrived at through the fallible 
and uncertain medium of reason or intuition. Its genius is 
just this, that it has made the infinite finite, the eternal tem- 
poral, and the incomprehensible apprehensible, by a series of 
historic facts in time and space. And in view of the pressing 
claims of the Comparative Religions School there is just one 
thing that grounds, validates, and sanctions Christian dog- 
mas as unique, and that is both the validity and the unique- 
ness (unique because valid) of these its historical revealing 
and redemptive acts and facts. The simple differentiating char- 
acteristic that it has these facts alone gives Christianity validi- 
ty as the final and absolute religion. And when we say that these 
facts are not “bare facts” but have truth implied in them, we 
are not guilty of the circulum in probando of importing into 
these facts the perfected results of nineteenth century Re- 
formed Theology. Their meaning is given indissolubly and 
indivorceably with the facts themselves: they are facts which 
clothe truths, and when separated from these truths they lose 
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their purposiveness and rationale. For the purposes of His- 
tory of Dogma all that need be urged is the most self-evident 
truths that are supported by, and manifested along with and 
in with these redemptive acts. These will be admitted by any 
candid historical mind. Further elaboration of these will nat- 
urally and necessarily follow. For example, grant the fact 
that Jesus is as he claimed, the Christ, then implicated and 
correlative truths regarding God, and the Holy Spirit will 
follow. From these, further refinements and analytic truths 
will develop regarding the divine nature and attributes, in 
proportion as Spirit-guided reflection upon the Scriptures is 
exercised in the course of ecclesiastical history. History of 
Dogma is nothing but this expanding, amplifying, defining 
and evolving of the original pregnant implications of this 
series of unique acts and facts. Many historical opinions are 
found which misinterpret, rather fail to recognize these facts 
as such, as Arianism and Socinianism. Hence it is obvious that 
this fundamentum of acts and facts is of incomparable im- 
portance: historical heresies will exist in inverse proportion 
to the degree with which the actuality and the significance of 
these facts are adhered to. What we contend for is nowhere 
better expressed in the early creeds than in the A postolicum. 
We have here the range of simple facts which are indeed a 
minimum, yet a fairly adequate basis* for evolving a doctrin- 
al system; and which are therefore to be regarded as the issu- 
ing-point of the History of Dogma. These are the subject- 
matter of the History of Dogma. An ideal History of Dogma 
should move forth ina rectilinear direction from these inter- 
pretable facts to their first interpretation, which is that of the 
subject of these acts and facts, Jesus; thence to the more 
complete interpretation of the Apostles: and then to the in- 
considerable contribution of the rather naive Sub-Apostolic 
Fathers (more descriptively, “babes,” if the Schoolmen were, 
as Cunningham says, “children” in theological distinctions) ; 
thence to the Councils and the Fathers of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries; the Medieval Period; and finally from 


1 Sin, regeneration, and justification by faith are not mentioned. 
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the Reformation to the present, in somewhat of an unfolding 
as Shedd has already described. ; 

It will be noticed that there is a striking logical order of 
development in the historical evolution of dogma, as Pro- 
fessor James Orr suggestively works out. Beginning with 
theology, the orderly sequence of the heads of theology come 
up, Christology, anthropology, ecclesiology, the subjective 
side of salvation, and eschatology. 

Now not only does Harnack radically vitiate a History of 
Dogma by abstracting the Apostolic and Sub-Apostolic doc- 
trine from their natural grounding in Christological acts and 
facts, but he breaks the logical nexus in the very first step of 
our ideal development by the forceful separation of Jesus 
from his own «npuyua. The Gospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, 
“has to do with the Father only and not with the Son.’ He 
not only ipso facto renders a History of Dogma impossible, 
but, as Orr remarks, “represents a marked retrogression 
from the conception of Christianity which might be called the 
attainment of the past century.”* However, Harnack has 
great difficulty in adhering to this, as seen in his History of 
Dogma,* where he states the precise converse of this thesis. 
Harnack does not retrieve himself in regard to the former 
position when he says in the latter work that the Gospel in 
Paul, in the Apostolic age, and in Augustine, was historically 
transformed so that Christ became in an important and 
unique sense implanted within his Gospel. For a Christian 
history which falsifies a patent fact of original Christianity, 
no matter how universal and how well sanctioned by time and 
religious fervor that history is, can never make an untruth 
true. We are now shut up to the fact that we are to be en- 
gaged in a history of fiction, not of doctrine. We here then 
get a proleptic insight into the reason for Harnack’s later 
definition of dogma and the starting-point of its history. But 
still the wonder grows on us that Christianity took root so 


2What is Christianity?, p. 144. 
3 Ritschlianism, Critical and Expository Essays, p. 125. 
2 VO). Lapa ga: 
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quickly and deeply in a fiction, a fiction begotten by the 
later apostles who wanted to hypostatize the Gospel which 
Christ objectively taught regarding God, the Kingdom, and 
love, and who therefore assimilated these doctrines to Christ’s 
person, or Christ’s person to them. And this in view of the 
fact that their propounder was, on these suppositions, appar- 
ently derelict by his age, crucified on the cross, and forsaken 
by both Heaven and earth, a man who died young and after 
only three years of public life. We can see, however, why 
Harnack cannot and does not freight the person of Christ with 
the doctrines of this gospel, for it is antecedently decided by 
Harnack that Christ is “a feeling, praying, working, strug- 
gling and suffering individual (‘Ich’),” and “is a man who 
includes himself also with other men over against God.” In 
fact it is difficult to see how such a purely human figure, wax- 
en under the circumstances of the customs, thoughts and 
ideals of his age and environment, can support even the at- 
tenuated Gospel which Harnack proffers, 1.e., God and his 
kingdom, God.and the infinite value of the human soul, and 
the higher righteousness motived by love, as each is vaguely 
defined by Harnack. Such theorems, ideal and charming as 
they are, can only come to us with that relativity, that sanc- 
tion, and that fallibility, which is incident to any man. Christ 
only differed from other men in that this knowledge from 
God was derived in a way that was “‘secret.”® Other descrip- 
tions of Jesus seem to border on making Him supernatural, 
that is, quasi-supernatural, but as to his real nature, we must 
resign ourselves to the fact that Jesus is a “struggling, work- 
ing, praying, feeling ch’ like ourselves, and as such, we re- 
peat, He can not match even the deeply sententious thoughts 
which Harnack himself appellates the ““Gospel.’”’ The history 
of thought has shown how futilely men have attempted to 
reach an adequate knowledge of God through the “sense of 


5 This merely “secret” relationship to God the Father is extracted from 
the lofty passage of Matt. xi. 27. How legitimate an exegesis of the 
passage this is, is a question that did not appear to Harnack (vide What 
ts Christianity ?). 
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absolute dependence,”’ the postulates of the practical reason, 
through rational demonstration, and innate ideas. Can it be 
then that any individual of the genus homo sapiens has so 
eclipsed his peers in ability or genius as to so completely drain 
from the empyrean this vast and intimate knowledge of God 
which purports to be final so far as the “‘diesseitige Welt’ is 
concerned. 

No History of Dogma is possible if Christ existed but was 
a mere man (or a quasi-supernatural one). 

No History of Dogma is possible if Christ was a mere 
man but connected with the true Gospel. For the personage 
is not commensurate with the real Gospel doctrine in its 
purity. 

No History of Dogma is possible if Christ was a mere man 
and connected with Harnack’s Gospel (for both are human!). 

A fortiori then, is a History of Dogma impossible if Jesus 
was a mere man (or quasi-supernatural one) and dissociated 
from his own supranatural Gospel. For in the three preceding 
cases Jesus constituted at least a trustworthy starting point 
for any proposed History of Dogma (regardless of the defi- 
nition of doctrine) in his being one personally and intimately 
identified with the doctrines he taught, and one who there- 
fore could interpret them deeply from or through his own 
self-consciousness—a thing which any one extrinsic to the 
system could not possibly do. Any consequent doctrinal his- 
tory would be validated and justified because of that per- 
sonal knowledge and interpretation and exemplification of 
God’s revealed truth in the first two (above) alternatives. Any 
unusual truth must have this initial personal interpretation 
in order to be communicated to, comprehended by, and doc- 
trinally formulated through, human religious history. 

But how, in the realm of the possible, the unrevealed abso- 
lute truth inhering in the Godhead can ever be penetrated ab 
extra by a “struggling, working, praying, feeling” earth-born 
son who is seeking to reach up and touch God if haply he may 
find Him, and whose sole distinction is cryptically defined as 
being in a relation to God that is “secret” —how such a man 
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can interpret God for the purposes of human knowledge and 
History of Dogma is to us inscrutable.° Of God’s being and 
will the human family must continue to confess “ignoramus 
et ignorabimus.” 

But the climax of the incredible is reached when we are re- 
quired to believe that not only is this mere man extraneous to 
God’s revealed Gospel, but that this Gospel to which he is ex- | 
traneous is not a Gospel of supranaturalism. For what other is 
it than a few platitudes, attractively presented indeed, concern- 
ing God, His love, His providence, His kingdom (a natural- 
ized conception), and the infinite value of the human soul. 
On these same presuppositions Plato has a more finished con- 
cept of God, Aristotle of his providence, and Socrates for 
whom avOpwros wétpov Tov TravTov éott, equalled his exalta- 
tion of the dignity of the human soul. 

As a historian of dogma, Harnack has here at the outset, 
come to an impasse. What God has joined together, he has 
wantonly put asunder, denying that “all the light of sacred 
story gathers round His head sublime.” He has “crucified the 
Lord of Glory.” We doubt not that Harnack can now, as a 
historian, write a good history. But it is inconceivable that as 


6 Harnack sees in the Baptist’s testimony, the miracles, the power to 
forgive sins, the preaching of the kingdom and the general character of 
teachings, the titles, fulfilment of prophecy, and personal character, a 
revelation of uniqueness, but will not see in them an explanation of this 
uniqueness. This explanation is found in Matt. xi. 27, in Jesus’ unique 
knowledge of the Father alone. Otherwise, Jesus is a “helper called by 
God” merely. In some recent remarks on the statement of Emperor Wil- 
helm that Jesus was God, Harnack says that “the traditional term ‘God- 
man’ explains nothing, but like the expression ‘Son of God’ only shelters 
the extraordinary from profanation”; thus this is not to lift Jesus from 
the category of the genus homo any more than does Schleiermacher or 
Socinianism. Again, Harnack says, “Lord, Son of Man, Son of God, etc., 
all denote the Messianic office” (p. 64). And this office is based on the 
above “unique relation” (of Matt. xxviii) alone, not on an ontological, 
essential, metaphysical relation. Again, on p. 71, “We can not therefore 
state the ‘doctrine’ of Jesus: for it appears as a supramundane life that 
must be felt in the person of Jesus: and its truth is guaranteed by the 
fact that such a life can be lived.” This is the closest approach to a re- 
lation of metaphysics that we are able to find. Yet it is bafflingly vague 
and non-committal, which very vagueness gives it no credential. 
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a historian of dogma he can write a history of dogma with- 
out the essential data for the historic Church to dogmatize 
upon. Even a libertarian who outdoes Harnack’s libertarian- 
ism excoriates him on this point: “If the person of Christ and 
the Gospel is an open question, indeed the very darkest point 
of the history of Christianity, the point of departure, and the 
norm for the judging of the essence and the history of Chris- 
tianity can not be found.” 

Though the Achilles’ heel of this learned and massive work 
is this Christology, we find that the entire gospel-content 
which this Jesus preached is equally as impoverished, and 
therein it would not justify any such dogmatic structuralizing 
as ecclesiastical history has wrought over it. We have just in- 
dicated its several denatured propositions. We can now find 
a more crystalline precipitate of even these: “the Gospel it- 
self is not dogma,” for “belief in the Gospel provides room 
for knowledge only in so far as it is a state of feeling and 
course of action, that is, a definite form of life.” Similarly, 
“Christianity is not the question of a ‘doctrine’ being handed 
down . . . :it is a question of a life again and again re- 
kindled afresh and now burning with a flame of its own.’® 
Hence the Gospel may be most succinctly stated as “God and 
the soul, the soul and its God.” Thus, denying that dogmatic 
truths are even germinally present, Harnack finds in the Gos- 
pel nothing more promising than the attenuated ethics of non- 
rational “states of feeling,’ and “course of action” which is 
a ‘definite form of life.” When Harnack says later that the 
ecclesiastical dogma, built upon the Gospel soil, “next to the 
Church, has become a real power in the world, the pivot of the 
history of the Christian religion,’ one wonders how the as- 
sertion can follow if this powerful dogma was built up on the 
Gospel of such ethical apothegms as these. Surely naught but 
a Gospel of supernatural origin, sanction, and truth could be 
commensurate with this effect. And when Harnack defines 
this dogma as “Greek philosophy,” surely this statement can- 


7 Pfleiderer, Entwickelung des Christentums, p. 9. 
8 What is Christianity?, p. 11. 
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not meet the approval of his own historic judgment and 
knowledge, for when in world-history has a system of phil- 
osophy ever ruled nations? If so, for how long? If for any 
period, was it the static, impulsiveless idealism of a Plato, or 
the esoteric gnosis of Gnosticism or the self-defeating mys- 
ticism of Neo-Platonism that accomplished it? 

In the positive and detailed elaboration of this parsimo- 
nious, pauperized ‘““Wesen des Christentums,” we find Har- 
nack true to his maxim, “Malumus in Scripturis, si forte, 
minus sapere quam contra.’ Space permits only the noting of 
Harnack’s interpretation of certain of the chief scriptural 
doctrines, and secondly his interpretation of selected doc- 
trines in the Post-Apostolic period. 

The most patent teachings of the primitive Kerugma are 
overlooked, or are glossed over by the deceptive coruscations 
of Harnack’s rationalizing. The term “sin,” with even more 
than the characteristic Ritschlian obliviousness and compla- 
cency is but a euphemism for bad ethical tendencies acquired, 
and inhibitable. We find.such circumlocutions employed in 
describing the gospel account of sin as “night,” error,” “do- 
minion of demons.” Further, ‘“‘the consciousness of universal 
sinfulness was first made the negative fundamental frame of 
the mind of Christendom by Augustine.’’® Whatever little 
Jesus said was “made more telling in the Gentile churches.”’ 

“The historian cannot regard a miracle as a sure historical 
event.”” But he adds with characteristic probabilism that if 
we can accept history, the impression of Christ’s person will 
justify the ascription to him of supranatural power.*° “Those 
that suppose that the virgin birth must be held fast must as- 
sume that a misunderstood prophecy (Isa. vii. 14) has been 
fulfilled.” “Of the birth by a virgin, the text says nothing.” 
The portentous miracle of the resurrection is denuded of its 
investment of certified fact, the grave was never emptied, and 
spiritual resurrection (continuance of influence) is foisted 
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upon us as the surrogate thereof." “The historic question and 
the question of faith must be clearly distinguished here.” 
They are accordingly strikingly “distinguished” by oblitera- 
tion of the “historic question” as a question at all, and an 
evidenceless “trust in God” that the resurrection of Christ (i.e. 
as defined) is the most certain fact in the history of the world 
towers over the wreckage of true fact. All the sins of the 
delinquent intellect are vicariously imposed upon the in- 
nocent faith (and feeling) which in turn sinks to the lower 
levels of credulity: or, if Harnack’s idea of the resur- 
rection is held, faith is the internal conviction, reflexively 
arising from the feeling, that “the good men do lives after 
them,” sanctioned in this particular case by God and his 
providence.” Religiosity (“trust in God”) and historic ig- 
norance are not thus identifiable, nor is irreligiosity the pro- 
geny of historic evidence. That autoptic evidence of a miracle 
is antithetical to religion is a plain inference from these state- 
ments. 

“The trinitarian formula is foreign to the mouth of Jesus, 
and has not the authority of the apostolic age which it must 
have had if it descended from the lips of Jesus himself.’ 
The time of its origin he makes a mystery. Thus, though he 
maintains that the two foci in the ellipse of his theology are, 
(1) Redemption, and (2) the idea of God, he has vitiated 
God’s plan for redemption by nullifying the economic func- 
tions and the existence of God the Son and of God the Holy 
Spirit, if not of the Father. Harnack’s concept of God is not 
only Unitarian, but not much short of Deistic. We read that 
“the Gospel is the glad message of the government of the 
world and every individual soul by the almighty and holy 
God, the Father and Judge.” “The permanent importance of 
the Lord centers around,” not himself by “disclosures of the 
mystery of his person,” but the religion of the Gospel is 


11 Cf. pp. 85-86. 

12 As George Eliot’s idea of “those immortal dead who live again in 
the minds made better by their presence.” 

13 P. 70. 
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“based on the belief in Jesus Christ . . . that it becomes 
certain to the believer that God rules heaven and earth, and 
that God the Judge is also Father and Redeemer.” The 
phrases God as “Father,” “God and his providence,” “gov- 
ernment of the world and every soul by the Almighty God,” 
“God rules Heaven and earth,” are in their omissions, so sug- 
gestive of the Deistic and Unitarian emphasis on God’s provi- 
dence, that Harnack must fall into this theological rubric re- 
garding God’s relation to this world. There is hardly enough 
doubt in the matter to give Harnack the benefit of it. His de- 
nial of trinitarianism elsewhere places him there. 

For regeneration and conversion we find such equivocal 
phrases as “humility before God,” “self-denial,” “change of 
mind” in the pagan sense of metdvora. The kingdom is an 
“attitude of the soul.”’ Thus we hear nothing of the imme- 
diate supernatural work of God in regeneration, nor in con- 
version or sanctification. God and His government of the 
world through the potentia ordinata appears sufficient for 
Harnack’s theology. 

Thus, having rejected the “theologia sacra,” as he invidi- 
ously terms it, of Scripture, for what is the ypad7 Qeorvetc 
tia. “profitable”? If later dogma is defined as the “work of 
the Greek spirit on the soil of the Gospel,” we confess difficul- 
ty in understanding how a soil so bereft of any indigenous 
growth could germinate the roborean growths of the fourth 
and fifth century dogma. If it is the “impression” of Jesus 
made on the first generation which, on his own apologetic 
working-principle, was the cause of the lofty Christological 
dogma, it is certain that that impression contained implicitly 
and potentially more than Harnack reads into and out of it. 
The fact is that Harnack does not logically carry out the very 
principle or method he advocates, which is to scientifically 
“analyze the producing factors” of the “impression.” This 
is because he starts out with assuming that there is little to be 
impressed with, and with decreeing just what the first genera- 
tion shall include in its “impression.” He sets the stage and ap- 
points the role of the leading actor, and the naive onlooking, 
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minds of the first generation, being thus tricked, receive the 
“impression” as a camera obscura or a tabula rasa. Then with 
farcical pretense at objectivity, Harnack scientifically ana- 
lyzes the “impression” resulting from such legerdemain. But 
he does not, because he can not, find and extract any more 
than he first put into it. 

The most crucial passage of Harnack regarding the Post- 
Apostolic period is that bearing on the “foundations of 
faith.”” Harnack objectively states the facts concerning a tra- 
dition (7 mapddoo1s, 6 tapadofeis Adyos, 6 KavoYV THS ady- 
elas, ) riots, TA Suddypata TOD Xpiotod, 7 dudaxy) existing in 
early Sub-Apostolic times. But he deliberately cuts the ground 
away from this corpus fidei and its validity. He denies (1) 
the authority, and (2) the unanimity of the apostles, and (3) 
the continuity of Jesus and the apostolt et discenti ipsorum, 
or presbytert, and hence of the faith. Firstly, this “theory” of 
the “special authority” of the apostles, we are told, was of an 
a priort character” and based on a “dogmatic construction of 
history,” because the community was compelled to legitimize 
its status quo. Whatever conviction of the authority and una- 
nimity of the twelve did exist is explained away on the basis 
of a practical-religious exigency, “the urgent need of protec- 
tion against serious consequences of unfettered religious en- 
thusiasm and fancy.” This practical need begot the necessity 
of having authoritative apostles and “eyewitnesses,” and “‘the 
less that was known about them, the easier it was to claim 
them’’ (1.e., eyewitnesses). This experience engendered and 
justified fiction of an authoritative collegium of apostles is 
legitimized only by the “Werthurtheil,” e.g., “between the 
judgment of value, #met’s tots arroatdédous arrodexducba ws 
Xpiorod, and those creations of fancy in which the apostles 
appear as gods and demigods, there is certainly a great in- 
terval.’ Thus again historic fact is prostituted by value-judg- 
ment. How does Harnack explain the ‘‘decrees’”’ which were 
ordained by apostles and elders which were at Jerusalem, 
signifying authority as early as 50 A.D.? 

Regarding the continuity of the authority of the Apostoli 
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et discenti ipsorum, it is said that “the apostle Paul fell into 
the background and his disciples were more or less forgot- 
ten.” And though the epistles were intended to confer author- 
ity on them, “this attempt remained without effect.” “Timo- 
thy and Titus obtained no authority outside these epistles.’’** 
The final touch of negation is added when he asserts that 
“legend speedily got mixed up with facts” in the disciples 
of Peter, Paul, and John. It need only be remarked that this 
wilful construction of things not only militates against the 
entire trustworthy Sub-Apostolic conception of the Aposto- 
late’? but it invalidates the whole corpus doctrinae or 
tumos Avdayfs (Rom. vi. 17) ddacxadia (twenty-nine times 
in the New Testament), Sdax% (bis), and 6 micros ddyos 
of the New Testament. This “doctrine in solution,” precurso- 
ry to the conciliar dogma, is the ineradicable fundamentum 
of that dogma, without which it cannot be explained. Yet, if 
it was inextricably mixed with “legend,” and was propagated 
by an apostolate discordant iter se in teaching, and arrogat- 
ing to itself the fictitious authority of “gods and demigods,” 
the authority of the conciliar dogma, and the possibility of all 
historic dogma must be abjectly disclaimed; it is all a house 
built upon sand. 

Again, taken historically, the later mlotts (fides quae cre- 
ditur) copia, cbveots, értotHun, yvaos, 7 Tapddools, 6 Kavev 
THS adnGelas or Ths wapaddcews or THS TicTews, TO KNpYYyua, TA 
pabnuata, Ta Siddyuata ToD Xpiotod, these all betray a deter- 
minate body of knowledge that was not relative, that held 
deep conviction, and that must be confessed.** This fact is 
inconceivable if the apostles were so contrary to each other 
in thought as is made out; or if they had no legitimate and 
original authority. The universal esteem of 6 mapadoous and 
4 Twiotts as sacred is incomprehensible unless the original 


14P. 162. 

15 Tert. de presc. 32, “Apostoli non diversa inter se docuerent,” and 
Clemens Romanus, 42, “6 Xpuords obv dd rod Bed, Kal 5c’ droarddous ard Tod 
Xpiorod. 

16 Cf. the term duodoyia. 
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writings were Jeorvevorva, and the apostles demonstrably the 
oracles of God. 

Harnack’s finding such an admixture of “legend” is due to 
his indiscriminate use, for example, of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, Epistle of Barnabas, and all of Ignatius’ epistles 
(instead of only three), as having equal bearing on tradition 
and Christian doctrine as the first Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians, or of Polycarp to Philippi, for instance. Though 
critically noting the spurious authorship, he integrates them 
with the best Sub-Apostolic literature, the entirety being, he 
thinks, a declination from the primitive «jpvyuwa of Christ. It 
is to be conceded that a great portion of the literature of this 
period is valueless, puerile, fanciful, and, as Cunningham 
says, makes no advance upon the New Testament doctrine in 
explanation and development whatsoever. It therefore bears 
on its face its testimonial as impurely Christian and should 
not be placed in the current of the purer 7apadoors. 

Harnack further, under the impulse of an a priori notion 
that “dogmatics and ethics are not separated” in this litera- 
ture, is insensible to the prevalence of real dogma, which 
despite its experiential and practical tenements clearly exists 
in determinative form. 

The assertion that “dogmatics and ethics are not sepa- 
rated” in the literature of this period receives a most discom- 
fiting rebuff in the Epistle to Diognetus which was written by 
express purpose to summarily evince why pagans became 
Christians: what the leading features in the character and 
conduct of Christians in that period were; ‘“‘and then all that 
is peculiar in their character and conduct is traced to the in- 
fluence of doctrines which they had been led on God’s author- 
ity to believe, of which a striking scriptural summary is pre- 
sented.” Cunningham thus fairly concludes: “it shows that 
the doctrines that orthodox churches have generally deduced 
from Scripture were taught in the Church after the apostles 
left it.” Again, the formula of Chalcedon witnesses back to 
what is technically called “the preformation of dogma,” when 
in the opening sentence it says of the central dogma, “follow- 
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ing the Holy Fathers, we teach and confess . . . etc.’’ Such 
testimony is found in all of the epistles, and in all operates to 
Harnack’s self-indictment in the face of his previous herald- 
ing trumpet peal of candor, i.e., “the question (regarding the 
standpoint of the dogmatic historian) is whether the author 
is in sympathy with the subject about which he writes 

and whether he is truthful.”*’ Harnack’s spirit is willing, 
but his flesh is ostensibly weak. He appears to be inescapably 
under the sway of the previously proclaimed manifesto, 
“Jesus left behind him neither confession nor doctrine’’** 
and “every dogmatic formula is suspicious because it is fitted 
to wound the spirit of religion: it should not, at least, be put 
before religion in order to evoke it.” 

Harnack, congruently again with his own naturalism, 
gives too much place to the “moralistic view,” one “in which 
eternal life is the wages and reward of a perfect moral life 
wrought out essentially by one’s own power, and which took 
the place of central importance at a very early period!” In- 
dubitably there was this tendency. But to assign it the “place 
of first importance,” and to say that the “opinion that the 
gospel comprehends the gift of salvation which is to be 
grasped by faith,” and it was an “obscure and uncertain’ no- 
tion and “‘was gradually lost” is a piece of construction born 
of illicit marriage of subjectivism and the method of induc- 
tive logic. This can only be true when the whole attention is 
focussed on the Jewish Christian tendencies and literature ex- 
clusively. For example, his statement that the central gospel 
law of love was expressed in and verified by “‘asceticism’’ 
and “‘ascetic holiness,” is supported by but a solitary refer- 
ence, that of the Didache which, by its quotations from Mat- 
thew, James, and the Old Testament and Jewish literature 
and its ethicism, establishes beyond conjecture its Jewish- 
Christian authorship. But, despite its legalism, and “though 
the confession of Christ and the call of faith fall here into 
the background, and the purity of the Christian walk form 


17 Quoted in the first article. 
TSP 162: 
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the chief subject, yet, even here it is God who calls and pre- 
pares the journeyers in the path of life: the document is in no 
part, simply ethical, but in all its purpose and detail, religious; 
and it would be more precise to speak of its counsels of per- 
fection than of its moral teaching.’’*® Again, as Seeberg 
states, the document is so little doctrinal that it would be ex- 
tremely hazardous to draw any certain doctrinal or non-doc- 
trinal inferences. This supplanting of sanctification by moral- 
ism, universalizing the particular, or confusing the accidental 
in early pieces of literature with the essential and the excep- 
tional details with the tendency of the whole, is an indiscrim- 
inate method and fallacy that the reader subconsciously and 
continually feels the author to be engaged in, and which 
therefore destroys confidence in his categorical statements 
as a whole, even though these be fortified apparently by count- 
less references and footnotes appended. The same may be 
urged against the, as it were, apodeictic statement that not the 
Pauline concept of miors, but a fides quae creditur,”’ “a 
holding true of the sum of holy traditions, and obedience to 
them, along with the hope that their consoling contents will 
yet be revealed” alone obtained. Harnack cites a few of the 
supposed infrequent cases where a fides salvifica (as we would 
say) is mentioned, and immediately empties their meaning 
content by interpreting them as merely a “confidence” in 
Christ. We query whether this is the truth, or whether the 
salvificient faith of Paul is not negated thus by Harnack be- 
cause of the @ priori decision that Pauline theology had no 
immediate effects or influence in the several following Sub- 
Apostolic centuries. 

The disposition of the biblical notion of the preexistence 
of Christ is one of the most remarkable features of the whole 
opus, and a healthy sample of his habitual towr de force and 
theological contorting. It is the most rare and ingenious as 
well as sweeping bit of speculative bravura that this anti- 
speculationist has anywhere put out. It rests upon some very 
plausible and understanding psychological insights, but, not- 


19 Dr. B. B. Warfield in the Bib. Sac. 1886. 
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withstanding, is impossibly awry. It will be seen, however, 
that he outspeculates speculation while he labors under the 
impression that he is avoiding all speculation. 

This investigation will be of particular value as it indicates 
Harnack’s mode of procedure in dealing with all doctrines, 
as well as this fundamental one of Christology: it particu- 
larly exposes, and as we believe, fatally disposes of the ten- 
ability of his idea of dogma as the product of the Hellenic 
spirit, for it becomes manifest that the Greek spirit must have 
operated so insidiously and surely in John’s and Paul’s writ- 
ings, that all that is unique, and all that is doyua in their 
Christology, is of Greek origin. 

Harnack’s conception, of course, is not new. Ritschl, his 
preceptor, and others, e.g., Beyschlag, with his teaching of the 
preexistence of Christ as the “Ebenbild” of God in relation 
to God, and God’s “‘Urbild” as a man, had advocated it. The 
ingenuity of method, and the resourcefulness of the attempts 
at legitimizing the idea, form the particularly engaging as- 
pects of the present construction. 

He posits to begin with, “an established method of specu- 
lation” (chiefly in the Old Testament, and in the Apocalyp- 
tists) by which was expressed “the special value of an em- 
pirical object by distinguishing between the essence and the 
inadequate form or appearance, hypostatizing the essence and 
exalting it above time and space” (e.g., the instances of the 
Tabernacle, Jerusalem, the Temple, Moses, and the Patri- 
archs). Applying this method to the person of Jesus, Harnack 
works upward from the space and time-filling man*® to the 
superhuman elements added by various speculators in their 
elevating ad supernum the precious “essence” of Jesus. 

The further account shows the various vain historical ef- 
forts to make out the much valued person of Christ (pre- 
existent only in the divine prevision) to be a mere man, and 
how the elements of value, progressively contributed, resulted 


20 “Most Jews considered the Messiah as man. We may indeed go fur- 
ther and say that no Jew, at bottom, imagined him otherwise” (p. 322). 
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by the time of the Councils in the composite Christological 
structure of orthodox ecclesiasticism. 

The first, 1.e. the Semitic conception of preexistence, glori- 
fied God with deep religious insight. This view, which he pre- 
sumptively ensconces in the complacent generalization that 
it “was held by the ancient Jews and the whole of the Semitic 
nations,” is that “everything of real value that appears from 
time to time on earth has its existence in heaven,’ that is, 
“God possesses a knowledge of it.” “Its appearance on earth 
is merely a transition from concealment to publicity (davep- 
oveGa ).” There is no “assumptio novae naturae,’ but rather 
the material attributes are precisely the same (as opposed to 
the Greek concept) in the “concealed” or foreknown, and in 
the phainal sides. There is here no preexistence, only pre- 
science. It was only the later Jewish Apocalyptists and the 
New Testament (as he interprets) that “ennobled created 
things by ascribing to them preexistence.” 

The contrasting Greek (Platonic) conception, which was 
most influential in the later “theologia Christi,’ thought of 
preexistence (not prescience) of spirits as based on the phi- 
losophy of an eternal pneumatic world of ¢é01, which pneu- 
matic world was in sharp contarst to the nether hylic world. 
The latter was accidental and inadequate to the Spirit-world. 
A pure spirit, to appear in the finite world, must “assume 
flesh.” The characteristics of this Greek idea are summarized 
thus: (1) “The objects in question to which preexistence is 
ascribed, are meant to be ennobled by this attribute;”* (2) 
these ideas have no relation to God; (3) the material appear- 
ance is regarded as something inadequate; (4) speculations 
about phantasma, assumptio naturae humanae, transmuta- 
tio, mixtura, and duae naturae, were necessarily associated 
with these notions.” This, as opposed to the Semitic view, 
is non-religious, glorifying the created spirits rather than 
God, being cosmological and psychological in origin and char- 
acter. 

But there mediates between these two different concep- 


21 Cf. the Semitic idea, supra. 
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tions, the Jewish idea of the type and the archetype, or of an 
ouranial existence and an earthly copy. The tabernacle (er- 
roneously inferred from the “pattern” given in Exodus xxv. 
9, xl. 26, 30), the Temple, and Jerusalem, had such heavenly 
and earthly existences, because they were valuated entities. 
The original and the copy were not here distinguished as dif- 
ferent in worth or quality. 

It was right here that Greek ideas and speculation, appear- 
ing especially in the inter-canonical Jewish apocalyptists, be- 
gan its work. “The distinction of original and copy is now 
interpreted to mean that the copy is the inferior and the more 
imperfect” due to the influence of the Greek contrast of oap& 
and mvedua, 0An and mvedma, or of the finite and the noum- 
enal world, aided by the fact of the historic desecration and 
destruction of the sacred things (1.e. the copy Jerusalem). 
Further, in the post-Maccabean periods, the concept of pre- 
existence was, for the first time, applied to persons (as Moses, 
in the “Assumption of Moses,’ and Jacob in Ilpocevyy’lwon@), 
This now prepares for the concept of the preexistent Messiah. 
The Jews now, simply “transferred in a specific manner to 
the Messiah the idea of pre-terrestrial existence with the dei- 
ty.” Even though specifically Christian ideas of humiliation 
and exaltation (the exaltation idea reinforcing the formation 
of the preexistence idea) entered, still the predominating 
view was the so-called religious one, the Semitic one of 
Mpoeyvwaevos mpo KaTaBorAns Kdomov, and even the idea of 
being the cosmic creator (a@px% THs KTicews Tod Oeod), 
However, this meant naught but God’s mpéyvwous of Christ, 
and not a meTaBaors és &AXO yévos, Harnack maintains. 

But a more scpecific Greek element appears in Paul’s writ- 
ings. Christ’s becoming a Tvedua Cowmo.odv (1 Cor. xv. 45) 
suggested to Paul that “Christ was always a Spirit”; hence 
Paul speculated further about ‘Incots Xpictos &v buds érta- 
NEevoev TROVaLOS WY (2 Cor. Vili. 9), and 6 Beds Tov EavTOdD tov 
Tréuas €v omowdmatt capKos auaptias. . . (Rom. Viii.3). 
Now as Paul was the first to designate Christ’s flesh as “as- 
sumpta,” strictly speaking, and to recognize its assumption asa 
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Kevova Oat, TaTrevodo Oat, TTAYELY, We certainly find unmitigated 
Hellenism (described wt supra) back of this speculation. This 
Harnack virtually affirms; “whatever we may think about 
the admissibility and justification of this view . . . and 
however strongly we may emphasize its divergencies from 
the contemporaneous Greek ideas, it is certain that it ap- 
proaches very closely to the latter; for the distinction of the 
mvevpa and the odpé is here introduced into the concept of 
preexistence, and this combination is not found in the Jewish 
notion of the Messiah.’’? These elements were “‘intelligible”’ 
to the Greeks and the Greeks “embraced” these elements, he 
declares. Further in Rev. iii. 14 in @py7 Ths Kticews tod Geov 
(also in Cor., Col., Eph., and Hebrews) we have that cos- 
mological conception that has been described above as pecu- 
liarly Greek, and which, Harnack directly says, “the Greeks, 
as the result of their cosmological interest, embraced” as a 
“fundamental proposition.”’* Harnack cites 2 Clement ix. 5, 
Xpiotos 0 Kvpios, 6 cboas mas, Ov wey TO TP@Tov Trvedwa Kal 
mTaons KTicews apy, éyévero odpE, Kal buTws Hwas éxdrecev 
(similarly, 1 Clem., Barnabas, et al.) as expressing the total 
conception which was so Hellenic in spirit and fact. This 
contains (1) the idea of Christ as a preexistent spiritual being 
(rpwtov mvedua), (2) the contrast of mvedua and cap, (3) 
the cosmological dépyn mdons xticews, Of this Greek concep- 
tion, Harnack then makes his thetical statement : “This is the 
fundamental theological and philosophical creed on which 
the whole Trinitarian and Christological speculations of the 
Church of the succeeding centuries are built up, and it is thus 
the root of the orthodox system of dogmatics.” Only one 
more step, the assimilation of the cosmological dpyn mdons 
xtioews idea to the similar Aeyos idea (i.e. as the beginning 
and principle of creation) was necessary to fully realize and 
naturalize in Greekdom the New Testament Christology.” 
With such an antecedent permixture of Hellenism, it is 
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impossible for Harnack to now come to the Aeyos of John’s 
gospel, written as late as 110 A.D. (according to Harnack), 
and postulate, congruent with his working principle, anything 
but thorough Hellenic composition. He admits this regard- 
ing the Prologue: “If we possessed the Prologue to the gospel 
of John only, with its €v apy mv 6 Aoyos, the wavra Ou’ avtob 
éyévero, and 6 Adyos oadpE éyévero, we could point to noth- 
ing but Hellenic ideas.” He tries to evade the inevitable con- 
clusion by artificially positing an unbridgeable Jacuna between 
the Prologue and the body in mode of thought, which is vir- 
tually to make the Prologue a membrum disjectum of the 
Gospel. This procedure is a desperate resort, for the inter- 
cessory prayer and farewell discourses are pervaded by what 
has already been explained in the Prologue, 1.e., conscious- 
ness of the preexistence and unity with the Father, even 
though the term A¢eyos and the cosmological concept do not 
appear again. It would be an inexplicable lapsus memoriae if 
the preexistence and oxnvaors ideas did not continue through 
and pervade the entire remainder of the work of the apostle. 

Not only John and Paul, but all of the New Testament 
writers are claimed to be influenced by Hellenism “‘in some 
way” regarding Christology. This is Harnack’s apparent 
conclusion. We are left to determine for our own conscious- 
ness and intellect just how far this influence reaches. Harnack 
only suggests that it is a matter of degree, the New Testa- 
ment writers not speculating to the extent of the later Hel- 
lenists.”° But the “Greek spirit’’ as defined, has so thoroughly 
pervaded Paul and John that there is no other conclusion 
inferable than that not only the subsequent conciliar Christo- 
logical dogma but the very substantial content and metaphys- 
ical substrate of New Testament Christology is Hellenic, 
mediated of course, by Jewish Apocalyptic speculation. 

In the “Supplement’’’ Harnack displays a hitherto un- 
paralleled trepidity in not only asseverating that “the Greek 
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spirit was already concealed in earliest Gentile Christianity 
itself,” but that we may even go back a step further. “The 
great apostle to the Gentiles himself, in his epistle to the Ro- 
mans and those to the Corinthians, transplanted the gospel 
into Greek modes of thought. He attempted to expound it 
with Greek ideas. But even with this, the last word has not 
been said: on the contrary we must remember that the gospel 
itself belonged to the fulness of time which is indicated by 
the interaction of the Old Testament and the Hellenic re- 
ligions.” Because of his perpetual vacillating, indeed more, 
because of the deliberate insinuation of the last sentence, we 
do not hesitate to pronounce Harnack a syncretist in logical 
consequences, if his professions disallow us to pronounce him 
one at heart. 

This whole ingenious tracing of the evolution of the pre- 
existence concept, which never comes to mean more than a 
divine mpéyvwow for Harnack, can not be viewed as any- 
thing higher than a trifling, if not a travesty-making with 
the profounder religious verities. It certainly is a setting 
aside of the inspiration, and common-sense, and natural in- 
terpretation of Scripture. The balancing of his whole case 
for the New Testament teaching of the mere 7poyvwors of 
Christ is like an inverted pyramid resting on the slender apex 
of I Pet. i. 2, mpoeyvwopévos mpo KataBorns Tod Kdopov, 
whose unstable equilibrium is vainly stayed on the strong 
arms of Harnack’s general reputation as an authority: with- 
out this Atlantean support, the whole construction moat 
manifestly would fall with its own weight. 

As it is apparent that the main constituent in the preexist- 
ence-concept of the Logos is the result of the Jewish tendency 
to hypostatize and to elevate ad supernum the “essence” 
(as opposed to the common or “accidental” element) of 
precious empiric objects, as well as persons, a critical exam- 
ination of the validity of this tendency, and the validity of 
the sources on which it rests, and of the validity of the mode 
of extracting this meaning from the sources, even indeed 
were these valid, is now in order. 
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Concerning the validity of his sources we must say, firstly, 
that his support is not drawn from the Old Testament or the 
New Testament, but from the “wealth of mythologies and 
poetical ideas naturalized and legitimized in Christian com- 
munities, chiefly by reception of Apocalyptic literature 
and of artificial exegesis and Haggada.” Harnack uses the 
Apocalypses especially. Secondly, Harnack forgets the extra- 
canonical position and the inferior quality of these books of 
Apocalypses. There is probably only one explicit reference to 
the Apocalypses in the whole New Testament (Jude 14 f.) 
aside from possible implicit ones or undesigned analogies.” 
Thirdly, Harnack forgets that although there was a certain 
community of theme and hope with the New Testament ideas, 
notwithstanding, these Apocalypses were (a) extremely 
Jewish, e.g., the “Assumption of Moses,” which Harnack 
cites as containing the notion of Moses’ preexistence, and 
likewise the Hpocevyn Iwond. (b) They were extremely im- 
pure Christian literature. He cites the allegorical Hermas, a 
non-authoritative inferior writing, to prove that the Church 
was conceived of as preexistent, and that there was an “adop- 
tion Christology” then existing. (c) Especially the Jewish 
Apocalypses were written under the duress of political and 
ecclesiastical hardships, and internal partisan conflicts and war 
(such as the Maccabean revolt), and were incited by deep de- 
sires for deliverance, and a hope for the supremacy of Israel: 
this, in harmony with Harnack’s ideas, is a milieu, a circum- 
stance, which would tend to produce the exaltation of Israel 
and all precious religious objects into such an ideal, trans- 
cendent, heavenly reality and even into preexistence. But this 
can only be urged as a tendency, not a permanent, definite, or 
universal doctrine. (d) The obscurity and grotesqueness of 
imagery, which is not always to be taken on its face value or 
meaning is forgotten, (e) and the universalizing of this tend- 
ency to project precious religious objects into the supra-his- 
toric, pneumatic sphere of existence, and of preexistence, is 
illegitimate. It is even difficult to universalize it in the sphere 


28 Vide Hastings, Dict. of the Apost. Ch., 1:12. 
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of Jewish Apocalyptic literature. This tendency, indeed, has 
to be admitted; actual passages are adducible, proving it: 
but its universality, especially in Christian thought is another 
and widely different matter. (f) Finally, the passages, indeed 
the most crucial passages adduced by him are capable of 
meaning, and indubitably do mean, not real preexistence but 
only conceptual (so to speak) existence in the scientia visi- 
onis of God. In the cited “Assumption of Moses,” which is 
given as a proof passage we read, “Dominus invenit me, qui, 
ab initio orbis terrarum praeparatus sum, ut sin arbiter illius 
testament’: we comment that “praeparatus sum,” not “cre- 
atus sum” is given, and the former might only be a concreter 
expression for “praescitus sum.” 

The most emphasized and important passage is that of 
Hermas (Vis. I:24, II, 4:11) regarding the preexistence of 
the Church. It is to be ceded that here much is made of the 
preexistence of the Church, e.g., it was created before the 
foundation of the world, “Acari obv rpeoBurtepa (sc. €xkAnaola): 
étt paow, wdvtov mpeTn éxticOn Sia Todto pec Bvrepa, Kal 
dla tavrny 5 Koopos KaTnpTicOn. It is not new, but from above 
(avobev ).*° But Harnack is totally oblivious of the fact that 
this preexistence is not only pneumatic, but is identified with 
Christ or 76 veda Xpiotod. The Church has its preexistence 
in His preexistence: the Church was fully manifested just as, 
and when its Head, Christ, assumed flesh. Its real and spiritual 
preexistence is explained by and in Christ, and its manifesta- 
tion by the same figure. 

This consideration then, must deflate Harnack’s theory of 
the preexistence of the Church as such, as a Patristic teach- 
ing: upon this theory especially hangs his Christological the- 
ory.*° The preexistence of Christ can not be called merely an 
analogy to a general tendency to hypostatize and make preex- 
istentthe Church, Tabernacle, Jerusalem, and other objects. The 
case here of Christ’s preexistence explains that of the Church 


29 Dr. Riddle has translated this “from the beginning,” but it hardly 
seems plausible in view of usages in Gal. iv. 26, Heb. xii. 22, Rev. xxi. 2, 9. 
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and is the sole raison d’étre of the Church. Harnack himself 
explains the strongest expression for a real preexistence (as 
opposed to ideal preexistence, which Hermas really teaches) 
in Hermas by referring to Hermas himself (Vis. I. 0, y.) 
“6 Odos .. . eTlcas ex TOD pH bvTOS TA OVTA .. . Evexev THS ayias 
éxxdrnolas. Hence it is fair to conclude that apart from the 
preexistent Christ Hermas cannot be said to teach the preex- 
istence of the é««Anola. But if, perchance, the real and sepa- 
rate preexistence of the é««Anola were really taught by Her- 
mas, this would have no weight, for Hermas is as certainly to 
be classed in the avTtAeyovpeva of patrology as the “Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah” is to be excluded from the Scriptural canon. 
As to Harnack’s reduction of Christ’s preexistence to a mere- 
ly ideal one, in view of this passage, and others in Hermas 
more explicit, e.g., Il: 7, XX: 5 (Christ is sent, a7oc7TéAXo, 
from the Father) the rationale of his reasoning is certainly 
more ambiguous than apparent. 

Further forbearance will be repaid if we study another ex- 
ample of the Harnackian method and exegesis in II Clement, 
a crucial passage on Christ’s deity. 

Harnack frankly states the fact that “the earliest tradition 
not only spoke of Jesus as Kupcos, L@r7ip and AcddoKxaros 
but as 6 vids rod Geod and this name was firmly adhered to in 
the Gentile Christian communities.’’ He admits that the bap- 
tismal formula (not inspired) was now universally natural- 
ized, that the terms ?8cos, wpwrtoréKos had been added; and 
that “the formula @éos was inserted beside «vpios, that 
‘Dominus ac Deus’ was very common at that time, and that a 
Saviour (Z@77p) could only be represented as somehow a di- 
vine being.” Yet Harnack, with wonted torsion of historic 
vision adds, “Christ never was, as 90s, placed on an equali- 
ty with the Father,” overlooking with impunity 76 edvas toa 
8e@ of Phil. ii, also Matt. xi. 27, Matt. xxviii. 19, Mk. x., Rom. 
ix. 8, Titus ii. 5 ( 900 owrnpiov ) and massive concurrent 
Sub-Apostolic evidence as 9eds Kai Oeds tos (Cels. ap. Orig. 
II: 30). With brazen effrontery to literary-historic fact, he 
reduces the current conceptions of this time, in which “there 
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was as yet no such thing as ecclesiastical doctrines, but rather 
conceptions more or less blind,” to two, viz. the adoption 
view, Christ being “a man whom God has chosen” ;** second- 
ly, a Christology where Jesus was regarded as a heavenly 
spiritual being (the highest after God). In this estimation “‘it 
was always quite definite occasions that led them (Chris- 
tians) to speak of Christ as God,’** and even then, this so- 
called “theologia Christi” was inspired by a spirit analogous 
to a current Greek mythological-speculative tendency to a 
Geomroinots of a demigod or hero. 

But the conspicuous feature is this, that to support his 
Ritschlian Christology, Harnack assumes the role of a theo- 
logical opportunist, and elects from the spurious Clem. II 
(Introd.) the perfectly intelligible orthodox sentence, ’AdeA- 
hor, oUTMS Huas ppoveiv wept Incod, &s mrepl Oeod, &s Trepl KpLTOU 
fovrwv cal vexpOv Kal ov dei nuds wixpa ppoveiv trepl THS cwTNplas 
Hua: evT@ yap Hpovely Huas piKpa Trepl avTod, wLKpa Kal eX iCo- 
Mev NaBeiv, (cf. a similar statement in Barnabas). This “for- 
mula,” he opines in a glittering generalization, “describes in a 
classic manner the indirect theologia Christi which we find 
unanimously expressed in all the witnesses of the earliest 
epoch.” He means that ¢povety rept "Incod ws epi cod is to 
be taken in its most parsimonious and literal sense, “we must 
think (and nothing more) about Christ as we think about 
God” ;** “Jesus belongs to the sphere of God,” or “has the 
revelation-value of God.” For a deus paentssime, we have a 
paene deus: for an identity or an existential judgment, a 
value-judgment. 

The interpretative violence evinced in this theologoumenon 
is apparent from (1) the modern non-ontological Ritschlian 
animus that pervades it, without which such misconstruc- 


31 Which view he again admits to be espoused clearly only by the 
spurious Hermas; genuine adoptianism appearing only several centuries 
later. 

32 Note p. 187. 

33 Harnack makes much capital out of the similar familiar statement 
of Pliny: “carmen dicere Chisto quasi Deo,” with inordinate emphasis on 
“quasi.” 
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tion is impossible: for @s mepi Aeod was written in an age 
when the most serious and penetrating efforts at ontological 
knowledge were made, e.g., by Platonism, Gnosticism, and 
Aristotelianism. Men thought most naturally ontologically, 
or in terms of existence judgments. 

(2) The context and the general purpose of the epistle 
militate against it. The homily is an earnest practical exhor- 
tation to 0b pixpa dpoveivy tepl THs cwTnpias nuev and to 
think more deeply of the great underlying realities of re- 
ligion that they may not fall into the sins of adultery,** evil- 
speaking, envy, avarice,*®, corruption and deceit,*° ov éédotes 
wd0ev éxrnOnwev (Introd.). Hence the pleroma, and the in- 
volved soteric and judicial function, of Jesus’ divinity 
(hpovety rept Inood Xpictod ws 7repl Oeod, ws trepi Kpitod CovTwv 
kal vexp@v) is strongly urged as the necessary fundamen- 
tum for this practical-moral life. A “pneumatic” being of a 
vague nature and ambiguous status would be an ill-calculated 
sanction and incentive for reinforcing this moral appeal. 

(3) The statement, €v 7@ yap fpovety juas wixpa repli avtod, 
pixpa Kal édrmifouev rXaBeitv means, “think little of Christ 
(who is God) and you will hope to receive little from him” ; 
not, “you hope great things of Christ, therefore he must be 
great, that is, God.”: the deity is not inferred but presup- 
posed. 

(4) Harnack states repeatedly elsewhere that Jesus will 
have the true plenipotentiary powers of «pitjs vexpav kal 
Savrev. Now the double ®s in our passage puts @s epe 
Kpitod Covtwy Kal vexpov in grammatical apposition with @s 
mept @e0d, which parallelism inescapably enforces the mean- 
ing of real pleromatic deity, not quasi deity, just as he is a 
real and not quasi, «puns. 

Finally, if the 16 ¢povety . .. ws rept Oeod did mean 
what Harnack has antecedently decided that it should mean, 
and if Clem. IT were an accepted document, it would be im- 


34 iv. 3, vi. 4. 
35 iv. 3. 
36 iv. 4. 
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possible to “‘universalize the particular” or the exception as 
Harnack does. The ontological deity of Christ so pervades 
the general literature, though truly in a more practical and 
conceptual than ecclesiastical-doctrinal form, that Harnack 
appears to reverse the old maxim, exceptio probat regulam”’ 
to “exceptio facit regulam.” His interpretation of this par- 
ticular passage would prove nothing but the fact of a peculiar 
and repeatedly exercised faculty of choosing isolated state- 
ments and erecting them indifferently into illicit importance. 
In the very same document, we find contrarient testimony 
supporting Christ’s preexistence,*” and specifically his deity, 
e.g., Jeds is repeatedly applied to Christ.** 

Another flagrant example of the precarious logical habit 
of quickly passing from the particular to the general appears 
in the “adoption Christology.” He concedes that “only one 
work has been preserved entire which gives clear expression 
to adoption Christology, 1.e., the “Shepherd of Hermas.” He 
somehow, perhaps by some esoteric yv@ous, is able to gener- 
alize thence to the statement that “a close investigation shows 
that the adoption Christology must, at one time, have been 
very widespread—that it continued here and there undis- 
turbed up to the middle of the third century.’”’ W. James ex- 
claimed regarding the relation of facts to theory, “You can 
not philosophize upon an empty stomach.” The same mutatis 
mutandis, applies to this generalization. Harnack must be 
sure that he (1) has real facts, (2) that he has plenty of 
them. But neither is the case! This passage from the alle- 
gorical Hermas is the “be-all and the end-all” of his proof, 
the other citations being false proof or of no force. But ex- 
amination of it and its context reveals that instead of the “di- 
vine decree” by which Christ “was adopted as a son®*® and 
exalted to meydAn éfovola kal xvupidrns,’’* that “the Son of 
God is indeed more ancient (mpoyevéorepos) than any crea- 


37 TX. 5, éyévero odpé. 

88 Cf, émipdvera rod Geod in xii. 1, and xvii. 4. 

39 All believers “have the Spirit, and are the Sons of God,” p. 192, note. 
40 Harnack, p. IQI, note 3. 
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ture: insomuch that he was in counsel with his Father at the 
creation of all things.’’** He commands the angels,*” and up- 
holds the world.** In this express statement of preexistence, 
the influence of the “adoption Christology” in this period is 
seen to be quite a limited one. 

It is evident in all this that Harnack is taking advantage 
of the fact that this two-century old doctrine was neither 
grasped in its full relations to other truths, nor was metaphys- 
ically understood, and explained in all of its detail and im- 
plications (e.g., as John of Damascus and the Reformers 
knew it) it was not even necessary to do this. The fact suf- 
ficed for all purposes that then were necessary. Harnack ex- 
pects a detailed explication of the “theologia Chisti,’ and 
of the hypostatic union in these fathers before he is convinced 
that this is their teaching.** He disregards the fact that this 
lack of analytic definition and lack of greater universality of 
the teaching, so far from disproving this teaching and its 
universal confession (for it was universal till the second half 
of the second century) proves a fortiori that the full doctrine 
was accepted as a fact. Confidence and certainty of belief ina 
fact exist in inverse proportion to the desire and propensity 
to investigate and analyze it, generally speaking. The two 
psychological attitudes do not tend to coexist naturally. If 
this fact were questioned or not understood in its simplicity 
there would have been more controversy, more apologetic 
effort, and more attempt to delineate the precise relations and 
implications of His deity, as in the fourth and fifth centur- 
jess 


41 Sim. ix. 12, 23. 

22) Sitieeves Sy 136 

43 Sim. ix. 14, 5. 

44For instance, “no one as yet thought of affirming two natures in 
Christ” (p. 194). Despite the kara odpxa . . . kara mvedua of Paul, 
because Harnack does not find the demonstrative phrase dvo dveva 
Xpicrod until the Melito fragment, which is even then of dubious gen- 
uineness, and because the familiar phrase Oeds dv dpuod re Kal dvOpwros 
was not “fixed” till after the Gnostic controversy, he reasons to the con- 
clusion ithat such a conception was non-existent. 

45 For a good detailed study of the Christology of the Sub-Apostolic 
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The absence of conflict is interpreted by Harnack to indi- 
cate not the homogeneity, and universality of Christological 
teaching, but that there were innumerable theories current 
whose disparity and inner contradiction inter se was not yet 
consciously realized, which was in turn explainable by the 
fact that many theories were subsumible under like formulae, 
e.g., in the “adoption” and “pneumatic” Christologies. Trans- 
itional forms between these two are artificially multiplied, 
and extorted from unwilling contexts, e.g., the idea that 
Christ is identical with the Holy Spirit based on the allegor- 
istic Hermas alone: the idea of the metamorphosis of the 
Spirit, the idea of the odp& as an assumed “‘veil,” etc. 
Although Harnack admits that “pneumatic Christology” was 
represented in the most valuable writings of early Christiani- 
ty, and that “it had a future,’ the speciousness of the re- 
mark is made plain by the empirical and subjective principles 
on which its validity, rather tentative validity, rests. ‘““Pneu- 
matic’ Christology has a temporary “value.” 

The burden of proof rests upon Harnack for the discontin- 
uance and sudden disappearance of the original réotis, yvdous 
(2 Cor. ii. 14, x. 5), TUmov diday7s (Rom. vi. 17), tysas- 
avvn Sidackaria (which = adr7jOeca [vs. pvr], 2 Tim. 
iv. 4), 9 8day%, the cor cordis of which was that 6 mates 
Aoyos expressed in the creedal hymn of 2 Tim. ii. 21-31, and 
more summarily in the creedal hymn of 1 Tim. iii. 17, and 
more expressly as % Sidacxaria Tob cwrhpos udv Oeod 
(Tit. ii. 10).*° The absence of such proof establishes not only 
the persistence but the validity of this Christological mapdéo- 
ots for general Christian faith and practice. 

Harnack has not plunged himself into, indeed has not dis- 
covered, the main current of doctrinal history in this least 
known of all periods of that history. And this is because, as 
remarked at the outset, Harnack has not discovered and ac- 


Fathers, vide Foster, Bib. Sac., vol. XLIX: 240, “Studies in Christolo- 


” 


gy. 
46 Or, for Paul, still more epitomically in the atonement, which was 
delivered é mpdéros of all the other doctrines (1 Cor: xv. 2). 
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cepted the principial Christianity which is its fons et origo. 
This is why even Pfleiderer, who animadverts upon the sud- 
den “Abfall” of Harnack’s primitive Christianity can fitly 
call his “Dogmengeschichte’ a “fortgehende Prozess der Er- 
krankung und Verweltlichung des Christentums.’*" Only we 
would say that there appears to be little in the Harnackian 
pronunciamento as to what the “essence’’ of original Chris- 
tianity is, that is not already “secularized” or “corrupted.” 

As to Harnack’s interpretative principle or method, the 
above-mentioned practical and moral purport of the various 
writings of the period may explain why, so often in this liter- 
ature, we do find the phenomenal and human Christ depicted 
so much.** There is no need of Harnack’s subverting explana- 
tion which overlooks the fact that these exhortations are 
sanctionless and eviscerated of meaning unless the historic 
side is grounded in the divine side of Christ (which truth 
comes out nowhere more clearly than in Ignatius himself). 
Harnack’s explanation is that not only the apostles reasoned 
from the phenomenal to the pneumatic Christ (which is, cum 
grano salis, true) but that the Fathers under the influence of 
a “fixed method” derived from the Alexandrian apocalyp- 
tics and also from the Platonic doctrine of ideas, always 
ascend from the phenomenal to the explanatory real. But 
when Christ ascended, his true nature as divine was so im- 
pressed upon the disciples and reinforced by his indwelling 
mystic presence, that the heavenly, divine, mediatorial Christ 
was the uppermost and dominating thought of all, and it was 
against this sky of light and glory that his true humanity was 
silhouetted. Nothing else can explain, e.g., the temporary for- 
getting of Christ’s humanity in Ignatius*® for the doctrine of 
his divinity. Similar testimony, consentient with this pervad- 
ing the fathers, militates against this suppositious “fixed 
method” of inference from the phenomenal to the real Christ : 
and often the converse is true to the fact. 


47 Entwickelung des Christentums, pp. 6, 8. 
48 Ipnatius, Smyrna, II. 
49 Smyrna, VI, 2. 
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Harnack so closely approaches the principles of the ‘“‘Re- 
ligionsgeschichtlicheschule” that a brief comparative study 
will be rewarding. Troeltsch” says by definition : “The move- 
ment (7.e. History of Religions) signifies simply the recog- 
nition of the universally accepted, scientific conclusion that 
the human religion exists only in manifold specific religious 
cults which develop in very complex relations of mutual con- 
tact and influence; and that in this religious development it is 
impossible to make the older dogmatic distinction between a 
natural and a supernatural revelation.” 

Harnack pleads the same science, and the same distinction 
of the natural from the supernatural, and the same mutual in- 
fluence of cults upon each other, e.g., on Christianity. It can- 
not then, be logically maintained that Christianity is unique; 
it may be superior in degree, but not in intrinsic import and 
destiny. Jesus was only a unique religious genius typifying 
the generic human spirit and offering a more pleasing natural 
palliative for the world’s distresses. The residuum of original 
Christianity remaining after the influence of Judaism and 
the formal work of the Greek spirit is subtracted, is a 
negligible minimum. Jesus is reducible to the Old Tes- 
tament Messiah,” and Paul to Old Testament rabbinism, and 
Marcion: and the dogma associated with the transcendent 
structure of supernaturalism, and the “inwardness” of spir- 
itualism, are the alien element, and therefor spurious accre- 
tion of Graeco-Romanism. In fact, Troeltsch expressly and 
sympathetically mentions Harnack as a scientific confrére in 
the use of the “Religionsgeschichtliche” method of “psychol- 
ogy and history,” and would include him in his “school,” 
only he disavows the fact of having a so-called “school”’: it 
is only a “method.” But in so far as the term “school” may 
“designate those scholars who have given up the last remnant 


50 American Journal of Theology, 17, 1-21. 

51 Cf. Troeltsch: “The transformation of the gospel into the world- 
conquering Christian religion, and into the sacramental Church can be 
made intelligible only in a way that presupposes the peculiarly compli- 
cated history of late Judaism” as lying “behind the teaching of Jesus.” 
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of the idea of truth supernaturally revealed in the Bible, and 
who work exclusively with the universally valid instruments 
of psychology and history,’ Harnack is to be classed here with 
indubitable certainty, Troeltsch justly asserts. 

In many respects the proper “Religionsgeschichtliche” ad- 
herents are logically superior to Harnack. (1) For though 
they both deny the true idea and the right of dogmatic Chris- 
tianity, according to their above principles, yet Troeltsch, 
calling black white, and white black, does so on the unob- 
scured basis of ‘the magnitude of the general task of estab- 
ishing the validity of Christianity at all.”°’ Harnack disallows 
that he has even created a problem at all regarding this validi- 
ty, by his empiricism, syncretistic tendencies, and anti-super- 
naturalism. (2) Harnack carries out precisely the principles 
of Troeltsch, i.e. psychology and history, within the sphere of 
the development of Christianity, but does not carry it as far 
as Troeltsch in tracing out the genesis of the content of 
Christianity from previous cults and religions, e.g., Philonic 
gnosticism and Buddhism. For Buddhism has as great a fol- 
lowing as Christianity, and its founder has left a decided 
“impression.’’ Countless analogies to every Christian dogma 
are found in the historic religions. If Christ and Christianity 
are naturalistic, the same comparative principles should be 
exhaustively carried out both historico-genetically and his- 
torico-developmentally; in content as well as in form (i.e. 
dogma). Harnack singularizes himself among scholars by his 
refusal to adopt the attractive theory of the Johannine Logos 
idea, as his scientific kin do. We agree that he is right, but 
how he can consistently refuse to do this while holding his 
principles, is a matter of surprise to us as well as to his theo- 
logical kin.** 

(3) But though the religious or doctrinal maxims of 
Troeltsch and Harnack are almost identical—mere psycholo- 

52 P. 5, 

°3Troeltsch himself complains that the “Ritschlian school permits 


historical criticism of the Bible, but declines to engage in any study of 
comparative religions.” Op. cit., p. 6. 
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gized and socialized concepts of redemption, love, hope, the 
kingdom—Troeltsch has a positive ontological and meta- 
physical concept of Christian realities. His dogmatic Chris- 
tianity contains “present-day religious convictions or purely 
metaphysical-religious statements’ it has been said. He em- 
phasizes the necessity of a “‘thought-content” of Christianity. 

Harnack definitely exposes himself to the syncretistic theo- 
ry regarding the origin and content of Christianity when he 
makes an amazing statement of ignorance regarding the time 
when many of the most fundamental teachings of Scripture 
came into existence. Harnack dogmatically suggests that the 
baptismal formula, virgin birth, and even the Synoptist ac- 
counts are all adventitious additions to the primitive «jpuvyua, 
which are acquired in the historical progress of the original 
Christian impulse and “life.” Harnack’s syncretism is now 
but a matter of degree. Harnack does feel restraint in this 
matter of degree, e.g., in denying the Gnostic origin of the 
Logos-idea of John. But Harnack’s virtue of candor and 
frankness in admitting nothing into Christianity that observ- 
able facts will not allow, passes over into what is his most im- 
peachable fault, z.e., uncertainty and vacillation before the 
facts concerning the origin of these gospel elements. This: 
very uncertainty, exhibited so pervasively by Harnack allows: 
room only for the inference that the only deterring factor in 
preventing introduction of fullborn syncretism is the absence 
of the requisite data. Harnack leaves the literature and the 
ideas of the whole Apostolic and Sub-Apostolic period in such 
an indeterminate state, that everything appears relative and 
shifting, and nothing is fixed.** Hence, the natural and un- 
avoidable conclusion that Harnack fears to make is, that 
Christianity is but the congeries of environing ideas, in con- 
tent as well as in form, of coeval religions, ethicisms, natural- 


54“The origin of a series of the most important Christian customs: 
and ideas is involved in an obscurity which, in all probability will never 
be cleared up. Though one part of those ideas may be pointed out in the 
epistles of Paul, yet the question must frequently remain unanswered, 
whether he found them in existence or formed them independently .. .” 


(p. 130). 
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isms, heathen mythologies, superstitions, cultus, ritual, etc.., 
that then pervaded the Levant—a “wild syncretism” as he 
describes it in the gnostic period. 

We have the ipsissima verba of Harnack himself :°° “the 
grammar, the rhetoric, the learned profession, the schools, the 
exegesis, the homilies, etc. of the Greeks, all passed over into 
the Church, thus exhibiting the philosophy, the ethics, the 
speculative theology, the mysteries, etc. of the Greeks as the 
main features in the process of forming the ecclesiastical 
mode of thought.” . . . “Tothe Stoic philosophy belonged 
the factors from which Christian bishops were formed.” The 
class, “Prophets, Apostles, Teachers” was “prefigured” in 
the Stoic wise man, etc. A full sweep is similarly given to 2 
vast assemblage of Roman ideas. The factor of Jewish spec- 
ulative and allegoristic literature is brought into play. All of 
this we find under the caption, “Presuppositions.”’ 

That the logical tendency and effect, if not the professed 
intent of Harnack, is syncretism, appears not only from the 
general fact that the “Greek spirit” is deemed “the bridge” 
by which Judaism passed over into Christianity, but it ap- 
pears from the particular fact that Harnack’s entire sections 
on “Presuppositions’” and “The Common Beginnings of 
Faith” are rife with statements most vague in meaning, as, 
“the earliest Jewish-Christian teaching, indeed the Gospel 
itself bore the stamp of the spiritual epochs out of which they 
arose—the Greek period [which, we note, extended back to 
280 B.C.]°* in which the notions exchanged their values, the 
religions were transformed, and the ideas of the worth and 
the responsibility of the human soul were spread abroad, so 
that the Hellenism that soon streamed in so mightily into the 
Church, was no absolute enemy.” 

Pfleiderer, with a rather peculiar but none the less interest- 
engaging interpretation of the Ritschlian-Harnackian meth- 
od, calls it a “radikal-pessimistische,” or an early Reformed 
attitude that evinces in this field an unintelligible incoheren- 


55 On p. 127. 
56 Brackets mine. 
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cy in setting up an ideal and pure Christology in the gospels, 
and forthwith delineating an immediate decline, or “trauriger 
Abfall,” “sinnlose Verirrung,” a “progressive process of cor- 
ruption and secularization of Christianity, whose true nature 
is only revealed again through the most recent, namely the 
Ritschlian, theology.’’®” 

Though Pfleiderer and Harnack himself do not set the 
time limit as to just when this secularizing took its inception, 
Pfleiderer perceives, and Harnack is accountable for, the 
logical tendency and substantial effect, which is to fatally 
jeopardize the existence of the New Testament truths and 
teachings as unique. Pfleiderer’s argument is compelling, that 
neither is Christianity nor the result of “die weltregierende 
Vorsehung Gottes” revealed if its pure content is so quick- 
ly and easily corruptible and secularizable as Harnack makes 
out. The alternative that Pfleiderer brings us to is that of the 
Christianity of a world-ruling God whose historic revelation 
corresponds to, and is, Himself, and which therefor is sure 
and incorruptible in its greater entirety, in its historic, teleo- 
logical, doctrinal and religious unfolding: or the other alter- 
native of a non-teleological, non-predestinarian, non-unique, 
non-supernatural, historically abortive and corruptible re- 
ligious growth, which is most easily to be explained on the 
theory of syncretism.” 

We can conclude this but partial investigation of this mas- 
terful historical work by pointing out a deep kinship of the 
purpose of our rationalist with that of those early seventeen- 
teenth and eighteenth century rationalists and pietists with 
whom the study of the History of Dogma originated. Their 
sole reason for recourse to this uninviting sphere was avow- 
edly that they might free themselves from the claims and 
obligations of dogma.” We find in Harnack an historical ata- 


57 Entwick. des Christentums, p. 8. 

58 Pfleiderer’s own alternatives are hardly these however; rather those 
of naturalistic ideal evolution as opposed ito Ritschlian “pessimistic” re- 
trogression. 

59 Vide Kuyper, Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology, 11: 378. 
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vism : “The history of dogma, in that it sets forth the process 
of the origin and development of the dogma, offers the very 
best means and methods of freeing the Church from dog- 
matic Christianity, and of hastening the process of inevita- 
ble emancipation which began with Augustine.” 

Princeton. Fintey DuBots JENKINS. 


60 Grundriss, p. 8. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 
THE REWARD OF THE K1Nc’s Favorite (Esther vi. 8) 


This verse, especially the last clause, has occasioned the com- 
mentators much perplexity and has been variously rendered. 
The difficulty is chiefly due to the ambiguity of the word “his” 
—does “his head” refer to the king’s favorite, to the horse, or 
to the king himself ? But the problem is considerably complicated 
by the further uncertainty as to the way in which the verbs are 
to be rendered (whether as past, present, or future), and by 
the indefiniteness of the particle of relation ("Ws ) which stands 
at the beginning of the clause. Let us examine the interpreta- 
tions which are based on the triple ambiguity of the phrase “his 
horse.” 

I. “His head” refers to the king’s favorite—This interpre- 
tation is favored by the rendering of the Vulgate: “He ought 
to be arrayed (debet indui) in kingly vestments and to be placed 
(imponi) upon a horse which is from the stud of the king and 
to receive (accipere) a diadem of kings upon his head (caput 
suum).” The LXX omits the last clause of the verse, reading: 
“Let the servants (aides) of the king bring a linen robe, which 
the king wears (epuBadAerar) and a horse upon which the king 
rides (émBatve).”” The margin (7th cty.) of the Sinaitic Codex 
supplies the last clause of the verse: “and let be placed (8.0770) 
a diadem of the kingdom upon his head.” While the Vulgate and 
LXX do not agree exactly and while neither follows the Hebrew 
closely, it is interesting to note that both favor the view that 
“his head’ refers to the king’s favorite and that the particle of 
relation is to be taken as introducing an object clause equivalent 
to a jussive. This interpretation was adopted by Luther, although 
he followed the Hebrew more closely than either the Vulgate 
or the LXX. 

This explanation of the verse is open to serious objection, 
both from the standpoint of grammatical construction and of 
interpretation. In the Hebrew the word for “placed” (nittan) 
is in the perfect tense, as are the verbs in the two preceding 
clauses. It would seem natural, therefore, to understand them 
all as referring to the past: “has worn. .. . has ridden. . . 
has been (was) set.” To treat the first two verbs as frequenta- 
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tives (cf. LXX abv., and AV. “useth to wear,” “rideth upon’’) 
seems very questionable ;t but whether these verbs are rendered 
as past or present does not materially affect the meaning. The 
serious difficulty is with the third verb. To regard it as equivalent 
to a jussive seems decidedly forced and unnatural and would 
require that the pointing be changed.? The simplest thing is to 
treat this verb exactly like those in the two preceding clauses 
and to regard the last clause as completing the descriptive state- 
ment (cf. iii. 12, 15, iv. 8). 

As regards the meaning, the circumstance that in the next 
verse mention is made only of the “robe” and the “horse,” while 
no further reference is made to the “royal diadem” (kether 
mal’khuth) seems to be a serious objection to the view that 
three things, robe, horse, and diadem are here referred to as all 
intended for the king’s favorite. For surely of the three, the 
diadem was the most important; and it would be quite remark- 
able that in the subsequent narrative we should find the robe 
and the horse, referred to three times—in the words of Haman 
(vs. 9), in the command of the king (vs. 10), and in the de- 
scription of the execution of the command (vs. 11)%—but no 


1 We would expect the imperfect to be used, cf. 2 Sam. xiii. 18. The 
perfect might mean “wears” (Job xii, 5, Ps. Ixv. 14, civ. 1) but hardly 
“useth to wear.” 

2 Nittan seems clearly to be a perfect Niphal. By changing the pointing 
it could be read as: (1) A participle Niphal (nittan, cf., Isa. xxxiii. 16). 
That the participle may express a wish and be closely akin to a jussive 
is clear from the fact that it appears in the formula of blessing (“Blessed 
be he that blesseth thee,” etc.). But such a use of the participle seems 
improbable here. (2) An infinite absolute (nathén or possibly nittén). In 
favor of such a reading we have the fact that the infinite absolute Qal 
of this verb is used in the immediate context (vi. 9; cf. ii. 3) and this 
construction occurs repeatedly elsewhere in Esther (ix. 6, 12, 16, 17, 18). 
(3) Maurer (1835) suggested that the verb be read as the imperfect of 
the Qal mitten “(I command) that we place.” All of these readings of 
which the second seems the most probable, would require the taking of the 
relative in the sense of “that.” For this there is good warrant in the 
Book of Esther (i. 19, ii. 10, iii. 4, iv. 11, vi. 2) as well as elsewhere in 
the OT. 

3 The LXX and the Vulgate differ considerably from the Hebrew and 
also from one another in their rendering of these verses. The LXX in 
the “short form” of vss. 8, 9 (that represented by Codex B and the text 
of &) omits in vs. 9 the reference to “robe” and “horse,” the reason being 
perhaps that they have just been referred to in vs. 8 (the long form of 
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further reference of any kind to the royal diadem or to the 
crowning of the favorite. 

Not only does the lack of any further reference to the “royal 
diadem” argue against the correctness of this view, but it is 
questionable whether Haman with all his confident and over- 
weaning presumption would have asked the privilege of wearing 
a royal diadem. The “royal diadem” is referred to elsewhere only, 
in i. 11 and ii. 17; and in both instances it designates the regalia 
of the queen. In i. 11 Vashti is commanded to appear before the 
king and his nobles wearing a “royal diadem”—a circumstance 
which goes far toward disproving the unworthy motives which: 
have been attributed to the king in summoning her to his pres- 
ence. In ii. 17 we are told that a “royal diadem’’* was placed on 
Esther’s head® when she became queen: “and he set a royal 
diadem upon her head and made her queen instead of Vashti”— 
a ceremony which marked the completion of Esther’s triumph 
and of Vashti’s disgrace. If Haman’s demand included the 
privilege of wearing a royal diadem, would it not have made 
him guilty of lese majeste? This has been pointed to by com- 
mentators as a proof of the boundless presumption of Haman. 
Yet it is hard to believe that Haman would so far forget himself 
as to become guilty of so serious an offence. 

There are several reasons for thinking that the request te 
wear a royal diadem may not have been as overweaning as might 
be supposed and did not necessarily amount to lese mayeste. It 
would be natural to infer this first of all from the attitude of 
the king. That such a king as Ahasuerus would lightly regard 
the infringement of his royal prerogatives seems out of the ques- 
tion. A monarch who put to death those who intruded unbidden 
upon his presence would not hesitate to rebuke a royal favorite 


these verses corresponds closely with the MT). The same applies to 
vs. 10 in the LXX: the margin of & supplies the mention of robe and 
horse which is omitted in the text of 8 and in B. The Vulgate shortens 
verse 9 very much and omits any mention of robe and horse. 

4The LXX renders kether uniformly by diddyua; in ii. 17 it adds the 
word ‘yvvaixeiov. It should be noted in this connection that the decoration 
later assumed by Mordecai was not a “royal diadem” but a “crown’’ 
(DINY, orépavos). 

5 The express statement that the kether was placed on Esther’s head 
is the clearest indication we have that the reference is not to royal ap- 
parel, or regalia in general, but to a “diadem.” This is favored by the 
use of the word in Aramaic and New Hebrew. But, cf. footnote 8, infra. 
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not reproved for his suggestion; he is in a sense commended 
severely for overstepping the mark. Yet Haman is not merely 
for it by being commanded to fulfill it to the letter, to the last 
detail, as a token of royal acknowledgment to Mordecai the 
Jew. And while it may be argued that the king was really by this 
command giving to Haman the rebuke which he deserved and 
playing a practical joke upon him, it may be seriously questioned 
whether Ahasuerus would have taken this way of rebuking his 
favorite if it really involved anything approaching lese majeste.® 
The attitude of the king toward the request of Haman seems 
therefore, clearly to indicate that the request did not infringe 
the royal prerogative. If it were certain that Haman really asked 
to wear the diadem the inference that such a request did not 
involve lese majeste would seem both obvious and necessary. 
The difficulty is that the attitude of the king may equally well 
be interpreted to mean that Haman’s request cannot have in- 
volved the wearing of a royal diadem. This argument is conse- 
quently inconclusive. 

There are however two further reasons which militate against 
the view that Haman could not ask for the royal diadem with- 
out infringing the royal prerogative. The first is the indefinite- 
ness of the reference to the diadem. It is a rather remarkable 
fact that in the three passages in Esther where the kether is 
referred to the article is not used once. In every case it is a 
royal diadem not the royal diadem which is spoken of. This 
would be rather remarkable if a definite diadem were referred 
to. The other reason is furnished us by classical writers. Xeno- 
phon in describing how Cyrus the Great appeared on an occa- 
sion of pomp and splendor tells us that he wore his tiara upright 
( 6p64v ) and he adds, “He had also a fillet (diadem) about 
his tiara, and his kinsmen ( ovyyeveis ) also ‘had the same mark 
of distinction, and they retain it even now.” He tells us further 
that Cyrus wore “a purple tunic shot with white” as to which 
he remarks “no one but the king may wear such a one” and he 


6 The argument that the failure of Ahasuerus to mention the diadem 
(vs. 10) implies that he did not permit it to be given is inconclusive, as 
Cassel points out. There is not the slightest hint of reproof in the king’s 
words to Haman. The phrase “as thou hast said,” followed by the explicit 
command, “omit not a thing of all that thou hast said” argues rather 
that the suggestion was to be carried out in its entirety. 

6a Cyropaedia, VIII. iii. 13 (Miller’s translation). 
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gives the interesting item that, “his hands he kept outside his 
sleeves” referring to the fact that “the Persians were obliged, 
in the presence of the king, to thrust their hands inside the 
sleeves of their doublets in token of their submission to royalty.” 
Here then Xenophon not merely tells us that the wearing of 
a diadem was not an exclusive prerogative of the sovereign, but 
mentions in the same connection two others that were. 

The “kinsmen” of the king, Xenophon tells us might wear 
diadems. Who were these kinsmen? That they did not have to 
be blood relations is clear (cf. esp. 1 Esdras iii. 7, iv. 42). The 
historian Curtius Rufus states that the “nobilissimi propinquor- 
um” of Darius who marched with him against Alexander num- 
bered “almost two hundred” and that the ‘“‘cognati regis” were 
“fifteen thousand.” While cognatus would be a good rendering 
of ovyyevps it seems highly probable that Curtius uses propin- 
quus as its equivalent. This would mean that the “kinsmen” of 
the king constituted quite a numerous body. To what extent we 
may trust these statements it is difficult to say. But they throw 
a very interesting light upon the passage which we are consider- 
ing. They would at least suggest that Haman’s request amounted 
to this that he an alien slave of a despotic monarch—we are told 
that he was an Agagite—be made a “kinsman” of the king. This 
would be in some respects a large request but it would also be a 
very natural one. It might be made the reward of merit (see 
the passage in 1 Esdras cited above) and it would in no wise 
infringe the royal prerogative. But even if we were justified in 
accepting these statements without qualification—and it is difh- 
cult to believe that such is the case—there would still be difficul- 
ties to clear up. If Haman’s object was to secure from the king 
the title of “kinsman” and to play a conspicuous role in the pro- 
clamation of the honor, it would be the wearing of the diadem 
which he would be most concerned about and the absence of any 
further reference to it would be all the more difficult to explain. 
Whereas the wearing of a “royal robe” might in the light of 
Xenophon’s statement be regarded as improper and exceeding 
the bounds of propriety—a view which is not favored by the 
narrative of Esther. 

While the statements which we have quoted from the Classics 
may suffice to prevent us from rejecting this interpretation of 
Haman’s request on the ground that it would involve lese maj- 
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este, two serious difficulties remain. One is the syntactical diffi- 
culty ; the other is the failure to make further reference to the 
“diadem.” To the writer this last is a serious and even a con- 
clusive objection to the interpretation which regards “his head” 
as referring to the king’s favorite. 


II. “His head” refers to the horse——This clause will then 
be simply descriptive of the one which immediately precedes. 
The verse may then be rendered: “Let them bring a royal gar- 
ment which the king has worn and a horse on which the king 
has ridden and on whose (the horse’s) head a royal diadem 
has been placed.” This rendering is, according to Professor 
Paton,’ supported by the Targums, the Jewish interpreters 
generally, and by most modern commentators. It is the render- 
ing of the RV. That it is grammatically sound is undeniable. 
Indeed, it must be conceded to be, at least as far as the syntax 
is concerned, the most natural rendering. It also accounts, per- 
haps, for the failure to again refer to the kether. If this was 
merely a part of the horse’s trappings, further specific mention 
of it would be unnecessary. 

This rendering, however, is open to rather serious objection 
from the standpoint of historical probability. Would a “royal 
diadem” be placed on the head of a horse? The “‘diadem’’ men- 
tioned here is, as we have seen, referred to elsewhere only in 
i. 11 and ii. 17. In both instances it specifies the regalia of the 
queen. That such a diadem would be made part of the trappings 
of a horse, or that the head-dress of a horse would receive the 
same designation, seems improbable. And it is noticeable that 
Professor Paton while arguing that “there is no real difficulty 
in this idea,” is able to point only to the “tall, pointed ornaments 
like a royal turban,’ which are depicted on the heads of the 
royal horses of Assyrian reliefs. That these are really royal 
diadems, he does not assert, nor does he furnish us with any 
proof that this practice was followed by the Persians.® 


™ The Book of Esther (Internat. Critical Commentaries) in loco. 

8 That the royal horses, at least on special occasions and perhaps usually, 
wore distinctive trappings, specifically a head-gear, is highly probable. It 
can be easily proved for the Assyrians and the Egyptians and it is prob- 
able that the custom prevailed in Persia. With regard to the Assyrians 
it should be noted that a peculiar head-rig was apparently placed by them 
on all the royal horses. In the Balawat Bronzes we frequently encounter 
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III. “His head” refers to the king —This can be understood 
in two ways: 

I. The AV rendering, “and the crown royal which is set 
upon his head,” has been adopted by many commentators using 
that version, e.g., M. Poole, M. Henry, Scott, etc. This rendering 
does not commend itself, and it is natural that it should have been 
removed from the RV text. It is difficult both from the stand- 
point of syntax and of meaning. While it is not correct to say 
that it is “grammatically impossible” (Paton),° it must be ad- 
mitted to be a far less natural rendering than the one we have 
just considered. Besides this it implies like the first rendering 
that the favorite is to receive the diadem, and is consequently 
open to the same objections. Indeed, it seems to aggravate the 
difficulty by making Haman not merely demand a “royal dia- 
dem” but intimate that it is to be one which the king wears and 
which is as it were to be removed from his head, to be placed 
on the head of his favorite. 


the king riding in a two-horse chariot and followed by two others, all 
six of the horses wearing a distinctive head-dress. This seems to mean 
that the head-dress, while royal, was not reserved for the king alone, but 
for the king and his immediate entourage. It is perhaps noteworthy in 
this connection that in Esther we read of a not the “royal diadem.” If 
by this a horse with such trappings is meant the request of Haman would 
be less overweaning. But this explanation might seem on the other hand 
to render this clause superfluous, because a horse which the king had 
ridden might be expected to wear a “royal diadem.” And a high official 
and royal favorite might properly, as it seems, have royal trappings on 
his horse. That this head-piece could properly be called a kether may ir 
the absence of proof be questioned. The fact that we have a word kothereth 
from this root meaning “capital (of a pillar)” might favor the broader 
usage of this word; and despite the testimony of ancient versions to the 
rendering “diadem” we might be tempted to assume a connection with the 
Assyrian word katru, “present” and take it in a broader sense than “dia- 
dem.” But we have no proof of this. 

9 This is too strong a statement. “And that which was placed a royal 
crown upon his head” might mean “and the royal crown which was placed 
upon his head” being an example of WW& receiving “its closer definition 
by a substantive following it,” as in the expressions: Jer. xlvi. 1, “The 
word of the Lord that came to Jeremiah” (Jit., “that which was the 
word of the Lord”); 2 Ki. xii. 6 “wheresoever any breach should be 
found” (lit., “with reference to all that which shall be found there—a 
breach”) ; and 1 Sam. xxv. 30, “according to all the good that he hath 
spoken” (lit., “according to all that which he hath spoken the good”), 
etc. (cf. Brown, Hebrew and English Lexicon, p. 82b). 
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2. Another rendering of vs. 8 seems clearly admissible and in 
view of the objections to the renderings which have been discuss- 
ed, it is worthy of careful consideration: “Let them bring a 
royal garment which the king has worn and a horse on which 
the king has ridden, even when a royal diadem was placed upon 
his head,” etc. That is, the king’s favorite is to be led through 
the streets of the city arrayed in a robe worn by the king and 
riding a horse used by the king on the occasion of a royal pro- 
gress through the streets of the city. So understood the last 
clause is one of attendant circumstances and as such is appro- 
priately introduced by “and” (waw). 

Before considering the grammatical warrant for this transla- 
tion let us examine it first as its suitability. This rendering 
commends itself because it avoids the charge of lese majeste 
while at the same time enhancing as much as possible the honor 
referred to in the preceding clauses. Haman’s request to wear a 
robe the king has worn and ride a horse the king has ridden is a 
natural one because it is based on the instinctive feeling that 
personal use or association enhances the value of a gift especial- 
ly when the donor is a person of prominence. An “autograph,” 
whether letter, book, photograph or what not, is especially prized 
because of the ‘“‘personal touch.” In former times the gift of a 
snuff-box was a token of royal favor, or a ring, chain or some 
other article which the king had worn or carried on his person. 
The best Biblical illustration of this instinctive feeling is found 
in I Sam. xviii, which tells us of the beginning of that beautiful 
friendship between David and Jonathan which has become 
proverbial and of its first outward manifestation: ‘““And Jona- 
than stripped himself of the robe that was upon him, and gave 
it to David, and his garments, even to his sword, and to his bow 
and to his girdle.” A classical illustration and one especially 
appropriate to the present discussion is preserved in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. There we read that when Cyrus the Younger was 
making his preparations to seize the throne of Persia he en- 
deavored, Absalom-like, to increase his popularity in every pos- 
sible way. “Frequently, when he had wine served him of a 
peculiarly fine flavor, he would send half-emptied flagons of it 
to some of his friends, with a message to this effect : ‘Cyrus has 
not for some time met with pleasanter wine than this; and he has 
therefore sent some of it to you, and begs you will drink it 
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today, with those whom you love best.’ He would often, too, 
send geese partly eaten, and the halves of loaves, and other such 
things, desiring the bearer to say, in presenting them, ‘Cyrus 
has been delighted with these, and therefore wishes you also 
to taste them.’ ”?° The uniqueness of the honor lay of course in 
the fact that the gift was the very meat and drink of royalty. 
Cyrus had partaken of it. That made half a fowl of more value 
than a dozen brace. Similarly, to wear a robe which the king 
had worn and to ride upon a horse which the king had ridden, 
would be for the king’s favorite a signal token of the royal favor. 
But, to wear a robe and ride a horse which had been used by 
the king when on some rare occasion with royal diadem upon 
his head he had emerged from the seclusion of his palace and 
appeared before the dazzled eyes of his awe-struck subjects— 
that would be a surpassing honor. The people would recognize 
the horse and the robe as the ones which the king had used on 
an occasion of pomp and splendor and would know that the 
magnate appearing in such state was indeed one whom the king 
in very truth delighted to honor. So understood the last clause 
adds the finishing touch, and marks the climax of the request. It 
goes as far as Haman dare go; it gives to him the highest 
honors he dare aspire to. And it does it in such a way as to 
convey a subtle compliment by emphasizing the personal attach- 
ment of Haman for the king. Perhaps also it was because of 
this very personal element so dextrously introduced by Haman 
that the king, his gratitude increased by the thought of his 
neglect, regarded it as a suitable tribute to pay to one who had 
shown his devotion to the king’s person by exposing a con- 
spiracy against the king’s life—Mordecai, the Jew. 

Since, then, the interpretation proposed is suitable in itself 
and in accord with ancient custom, let us examine the passage 
to see whether such a rendering can be justified grammatically. 

It is to be noted in the first place that, in the clause which 
immediately precedes, the order of words is such as to bring the 
subject at the end: “(a horse) which has ridden upon it the 
king.” Whether any importance is to be attached to this is not 
clear. There is nothing remarkable about the placing of the pre- 
positional object before the subject (see preceding clause) ex- 
cept that in this case it has the result that the word “king” comes 


10 Book I. 9, 26-26 (Watson’s translation). 
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to stand immediately before a clause containing a relative parti- 
cle which may refer directly to it: “and who a royal diadem was 
placed upon his head.” Whereas, if the relative refers to the 
horse, the connection would be closer and more unmistakeable 
if the prepositional phrase “upon it” came at the end. It may 
of course be argued that the “and” would naturally coordinate 
this relative clause with the one which precedes and thereby in- 
dicate with sufficient clearness that both relatives and both pro- 
nouns refer back to the horse: “a horse which has ridden upon 
it the king, and which was placed a royal diadem on its head.” 
Undoubtedly the fact that it treats both relative clauses alike 
is a strong argument in favor of the explanation which regards 
“his head” as referring to the horse. But while this is so it should 
also be recognized that it is not necessary that the “relative” 
be used in the same sense or with the same reference in both 
instances (cf. iv; II, vi. 2, vill. 11, Deut. xi. 3-6 (7), 2 Chronon 
11; also 1 Sam. xxii. 17 where °5 is used in different senses). 

Owing to the indefiniteness of the relative’? to which atten- 
tion was directed at the outset, there are several possible ways 
of rendering this clause. Three may be mentioned of which the 
first as perhaps the most probable has been given above: 

a. “Even when a royal diadem was placed upon his head.”— 
That “and” may be more or less emphatic and have practically 
the force of “also” is well known (cf. 1 Sam. xx. 15, Jer. xxxiii. 
20, Zech. vii. 5). That the relative ws, like ‘> which it so 
much resembles, may be used in the sense of “when” is hardly 
open to question (cf. Gen. vi. 4, xl. 13). Warrant for so con- 
struing it in this instance may be found in the fact that the 
clauses which precede (“has worn. . . . has ridden”) involve 
the idea of “time, place, or manner,” which according to Driver 
makes it possible for the relative to be used in this sense. 

b. “Even he upon whose head a royal diadem was placed.” — 
That the relative should be used substantively (i.e., as containing 
its pronominal antecedent) would be favored by the fact that 
it is so used elsewhere in Esther (ii. 1, 15, ix. 23) though usually 
after the word “all” (e. g. viii. 9). So construed this clause 
would add a touch of adulation or eulogy which would be very 
appropriate in the mouth of one who has just asked high honors 
for himself. He asks for a garment and a horse used by the 


11 Cf. Carl Gaenssle. The Hebrew Particle ws. 
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king, the wearer of the royal diadem. He does not ask to wear 
the diadem; he recognizes that to the king alone this right be- 
longs. But he will have a robe and horse that a crowned king 
has used. This might also imply that he is thinking especially 
of the coronation day: “even he upon whose head a royal dia- 
dem was placed (on the day that he succeeded to the throne).” 

c. Since waw frequently has the force of “when” or “while” 
and introduces a circumstantial clause (cf. v. 8, vii. 7, Jer, xxxiv. 
1 and numerous other passages in the OT) it would seem pos- 
sible to render this clause as follows: “when that a royal diadem 
was placed upon his head.” This would be favored by the fact 
that the relative is frequently used in the book of Esther in the 
sense of “that.” Or, possibly the relative may be regarded as 
used merely for the sake of emphasis (like %>** or my ‘), in 
which case “when that’ would be practically equivalent to 
“when.” 

If it is clear then as the writer believes that the interpretation 
which regards “his head” as referring to the king can be justi- 
fied linguistically in more than one way, the question to be de- 
cided is whether the greater appropriateness of this interpreta- 
tion fully offsets the superior simplicity and naturalness of the 
rendering which regards “his head” as referring to the horse. 
That it is more appropriate seems hardly open to question. 
Instead of explaining the failure, the very noticeable failure, 
of the narrative to make any further mention of the “royal dia- 
dem” by making it a part of the trappings of the horse,—a very 
doubtful expedient,—it accounts for it in a way strictly in ac- 
cord with i. 11 and ii. 17 and makes the right to wear it a distinctly 
royal prerogative. Yet it introduces this reference to the diadem 
in a manner that is doubly appropriate because it is calculated to 
increase the honor conferred upon the favorite while at the same 
time avoiding, by a flattering allusion to the exclusive right of 
the king to wear a diadem, the danger of offending the monarch 
by the extravagance of the suggestion which has been made. It 
also as we have seen brings out more clearly still the thought of 
the immediate context of a personal bond between the king and 
his favorite and of the peculiar honor implied in the “personal 


12 Cf, footnote I supra. 
13 This is perhaps the case in Judg. x. 10 and Job xxxix. 27. 
14 Cf, the use of 7! after the interrogative 70D. 
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touch” ; and it does this in a way entirely in accord with ancient 
custom. 

The fact that, as remarked at the outset, the phrasing of this 
verse is so ambiguous makes it difficult to find an interpre- 
tation which can be regarded as wholly satisfactory. While the 
writer feels that enough can be said in favor of the interpreta- 
tion which he has proposed to justify him in calling attention to 
it, he is inclined to feel that the ambiguity which has caused the 
commentators so much trouble was deliberately intended, that 
Haman may even have hoped, presumptuous as it may seem, that 
the king might even allow him to wear a royal diadem. But he 
so phrased his suggestion that in case the king demurred, he 
could readily claim that he was asking for nothing of the sort— 
not for glory, but only for reflected glory. 


Princeton. Oswatp T. ALLIs. 
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APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY 


Apology and Polemic in the New Testament. The Bohlen Lectures, 1915. 
By Anprew D. Herrern, D.D., Professor in New Testament Liter- 
ature and Language, Philadelphia Divinity School. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1922. All rights reserved. Pages xi, 411. Price 
$2.50. 

If there are any theological pacifists who think that truth should not 
be defended or error resisted they will find little comfort in this volume. 
Most readers, indeed, will be surprised to find how prominent and per- 
vasive the controversial element is in the New Testament writings. The 
conflicts of Jesus with the Jews furnish the theme of many chapters in 
the Gospels, whose central aim is to set Him forth as the Messiah and 
the Son of God. A sustained polemic in defense of the truth of the gos- 
pel against Judaizing reaction on the one hand and Gnostic speculation 
on the other runs through the Epistles. : 

Professor Heffern gives a careful review of these controversies and 
pays special attention to Gnosticism of ‘which he finds traces not only 
in the polemics of Colossians and the later Epistles but in Thessalonians, 
Corinthians and Romans. He maintains the view that Gnosticism was 
originally a speculative syncretistic movement among the Jews of the 
diaspora, and ithat it found an easy field for its propaganda in the in- 
fant Pauline churches. The refutation of this tendency was, he believes, 
one of the vital tasks of the apostolic age. It is no longer necessary to 
minimize the Gnostic element in any Epistle in order to defend its early 
date and genuineness against the Tibingen criticism. 

Professor Heffern died in 1920, just after completing the manuscript 
of this valuable and scholarly work. 

Lincoln University, Pa. Wm. Hatiock JoHNsoN. 


A System of Christian Evidence. By Leanoper S. Keyser, D.D., Professor 
of Ethics, Theism, and Christian Evidences in Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, Author of “A System of General Ethics,” “A Sys- 
tem of Natural Theism,” “The Rational Test,” “In the Redeemer’s 
Footsteps,” “Contending for the Faith,” etc. Second edition, greatly 
enlarged. Burlington, Iowa: The Lutheran Literary Board. 1922. 
8 vo., pp. 253. 

“The original work, which formed the basis of this handbook, was only 

a compound. The first edition, though large, was speedily exhausted. 

Since it has been out of print, there have been so many calls for it, some- 

times in large quantities, that both the publisher and the author feel 

justified in issuing the present edition.” “The arguments have been great- 
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ly amplified, much new material has been added, and the whole book has 
been rewritten, and, in many respects, recast. Indeed, this edition is 
practically a new work.” In three ways, at least, this volume is conspicu- 
ous among treatises on the same subject: 

1. Its comprehensiveness. It is a thesaurus of evidences. It would be 
difficult to think of any of importance that have been omitted, and there 
are not a few of comparative unimportance that have been included and 
have been developed sufficiently to justify their inclusion. Beyond this, all 
the arguments have been so classified, the book has been so indexed, the 
numerous authorities consulted have been so arranged and criticized, that 
it is the work of but a moment to put one’s finger on anything in the 
volume to which one may wish to refer. We cannot be too thankful for 
such an arsenal of our faith. 

2. Its orthodoxy. Our author is no “Modernist,” no “Liberal.” Though 
so comprehensive as to look at his subject from all sides and in every 
aspect, he holds to the “old ways,” and the Christianity that he would de- 
fend is the old faith of Paul and Augustine and Luther and Calvin, in a 
word, the Christianity of the creeds. He is always “evangelical and con- 
servative”; he believes in the positive type of apologetics. “He has little 
sympathy with that species which, under the guise of defending the 
Christian faith, spends more time in attacking the orthodox positions 
than in answering the infidel assailants of the Bible.” How thankful should 
we be for such an outspoken and uncompromising contender for “the 
faith which was once for all delivered unto the saints.” 

3. Its courtesy. Though our author is never found crying “peace, peace, 
when there is no peace,” he never forgets that a Christian ought always 
to be a gentleman and never so much so as when striving for the truth as 
it is in Him who is “the truth.” Hence, “he avoids epithets.” When he 
can truly say kind things about the skeptic he does so, invariably he 
treats him fairly. “He takes no pleasure in impugning the motives of 
opponents.” Neither does he try to discredit their intelligence and schol- 
arship unless in his judgment they are “science falsely so called.” He is 
a striking illustration of what someone has aptly said, “If you want to 
win some you must be winsome.” 

4. Its practical purpose. The author’s aim is far from being merely 
theoretical. His comprehensiveness, his orthodoxy, his courtesy, have it 
for their avowed purpose not so much to establish the truth of the Chris- 
tian faith as to ground “the believer” himself more firmly in that faith, 
and, if possible, to lead the doubter to an acceptance of the blessings, joys, 
and assurances of Biblical ‘Christianity. Hence, such chapters as these: 
“Christians as Apologists”; “Treatment of Doubters—kinds of doubt- 
ers”; “Chief Causes of Doubters’; “The Doubter and his Difficulties.” 
In a word, Professor Keyser contends for the truth not only because it 
is true, but also because it is “the truth that makes men free.” 

The peculiarity and, as he claims, the excellence of the author’s proof 
is that it is a proof primarily of the Bible, and secondarily of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity he holds must be true if the Bible is so; for it is the 
great subject and message of the Bible and furthermore, speaking broad- 
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ly, we have no Christ and no Gospel except those of the Bible. The re- 
viewer, however, cannot escape the conviction that this kind of proof, 
while valid and strong, cannot be so effective generally as that which 
grounds the Bible on ‘Christ, rather than Christ on the Bible. At all 
events, at least, “the man on the street” is likely to be more impressed by 
the proof of the historicity and the exhibition of the character and work 
and the consequent affirmation of the Deity of our Lord than he is by 
discussions as to the nature and origin of a book, though that book is the 
Word of God. In short Dr. Keyser’s method may be as good logically as 
the other, but it seems to us that it would be less generally effective. This 
criticism, however, is simply for the purpose of presenting both sides of 
the question and not at all to detract from one of the best evidential 
works of the day. 
Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


The Religion of Religious Psychology. By CHartes Catvert ELtis, 
Pu.D., Vice-President and Professor of Education at Juniata Col- 
lege. Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times Company. 1922. 
Pampt., pp. 46. 

The aim of this small but very significant pamphlet is not so much to 
prove a thesis, “as to let the leaders of our modern religious psychology 
speak for themselves.” This the writer does by citing in their own words 
the opinions of the more prominent of these on the following topics: “The 
Nature of Religion,” “The Origin of Religion,” “God,” “The Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ “The Bible,” “The Atonement,’ “Conversion and the New 
Birth,” “Christianity,” “Prayer, Faith, and Religious Experience,” 
“Miracles and the Supernatural,” “Evolution and the Recapitulation 
Theory,” “Religious Education.” These citations are then confirmed and 
explained by pertinent extracts from criticisms of four of the more 
notable of the recent books on the Psychology of Religion and Religious 
Education; viz., The Psychology of Religious Experience by Edward 
Scribner Ames, A Psychological Study of Religion by James H. Leuba, 
The Psychology of Religion by 'George A. Coe, and A Social Theory of 
Religious Education by George A. Coe. The work concludes with a good 
classified “Bibliography.” 

The reviewer feels that he can scarcely commend too highly this ad- 
mirable little book. Its introduction, though very brief, sizes up better 
than he has seen it done elsewhere the situation in the interesting and 
important fields of the relation of the Psychology of Religion to Re- 
ligious Education. To one who would understand this subject, perhaps 
the most pressing one before our evangelical churches, this work of Dr. 
Ellis is as indispensable as his position is sound. That position is that 
“Efficiency is not the first word in religious education. The more effi- 
cient the more dangerous is a wrong education. The platform of religious 
education is more significant than the program. Therefore, let us ex- 
amine not only the psychology, but the theology upon which it rests.” 

Princeton. Wrtit1AmM BreNTON GREENE, JR. 
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Evolution at the Bar. By Pumie Mauro. 8 vo., pp. x, 86. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

This is a strong, well-informed, and good tempered defence of the fact 
of creation against the champions of “the theory of evolution.” The 
style is simple and clear enough for all persons of ordinary culture to 
understand, and the book is brief enough to appeal to all such as are too 
busy to have time to read at length. We cannot have too many such 
“apologies” in these days when theological controversy is rife, and when 
it seems to turn as never before on the truth or falsity of the theory that 
Mr. Mauro would refute. May his timely and vigorous argument rouse 
not a few others to contend as “earnestly for the faith which was once 
for all delivered to the saints.” 

Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


The World’s Greatest Need, being a Restatement and a Reemphasis of 
the Gospel’s Content in the Light of the most Modern Evangelical 
Scholarship. By the Rev. Tuos. E. H. Jones, B.A., Edinburgh, Lon- 
don: Robert Scott Roxburghe House, Paternoster Row, E. C. 1922. 
8vo., pp. Xi, 297. 

This is a book for today. As of Esther, so of the author it might be 
said, ‘Thou art come to the kingdom for such a time as this.’ Written in 
the clear light of modern scholarship, it has for its purpose to establish 
and to proclaim “the fundamentals” of the Christian faith. Though fa- 
miliar with theological and philosophical terminology, it is expressed in 
so simple and so convincing a style that at least “the common people” 
must read it “gladly.” Though even sympathetic with modern doubt, it 
breathes forth an atmosphere of conviction which is as tonic as a wind 
from the ocean on a summer’s day. 

For these and other reasons it is a noteworthy book. It must do great 
good. We ought to be deeply grateful for it. 

Princeton. Wrtt1AM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


Mountain Pathways. A Study in the Ethics and Psychology of The Ser- 
mon on the Mount with a New Translation and Critical Notes. By 
Hector Wavten. Introductory Letter by F. C. Burkitt, M.A., D.D. 
Third edition: with Appendix. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trtibner & Co., 
Ltd., Broadway House, Carter Lane, E. 'C. 1922. 8 vo., pp. xviii, 156. 

For a full review of the second edition of this work see this Review 
for October, 1912, pp. 675 ff. 
Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


Spiritism and Common Sense. By C. M. pe Herepra, S.J. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, Publishers to the Holy Apostolic See. Pp. 220. 
The book contains a “Publishers’ Foreword” quoting largely from the 
Boston Sunday Post of March 14, 1920, and a final Appendix reprinted 
from the Springfield Republican, which give an interesting side-light on 
the personality of the author, who is of Mexican birth and “a master of 
magic and mystification,” “an artist supreme of the arts of the medium 
and clairvoyant.” A number of photographs wherein Father Heredia 
exhibits “the tools of the trade,” illustrate the book. From what is said 
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and shown it is clear that the reverend father is a good amateur magician, 
and familiar enough with ordinary spiritistic trickery to be able to repro- 
duce most of the “ghostly” phenomena of mediumship. The author, 
however, is not as sensational as illustrations and publishers’ notices 
would lead one to expect. So far as his spiritistic theory is concerned, he 
believes that according to the teachings of the Roman Church com- 
munion with the dead is proven, but only as a miracle vouchsafed to 
Biblical characters and to the saints of the church. Apart from miracle, 
“if a Catholic admits the spiritistic hypothesis and ascribes the phe- 
nomena to discarnate spirits, since he cannot admit that these souls are 
souls from heaven or purgatory, he must admit that they are souls of the 
damned” (p. 165). The author, however, is not wholly willing to sub- 
scribe to such an hypothesis. 

After a popular study of spiritism, its trickeries, commercialism and 
superstitions, having eliminated all phenonema due to fraud, all that may 
with fair probability be ascribed to physical forces, and finally all mental 
phenomena traceable to the mind of the medium, Father Heredia con- 
cludes that there are some phenomena that cannot be so explained. He 
seems to be willing to explain them, however, by the hypotheses of tele- 
pathy between living minds, and the possible existence of some human 
force akin to magnetism (pp. 86, 88, 129-132). 

Regarding these apparentlly genuine phenomena three hypotheses are 
advanced (p. 77): that they are the product of spiritistic, diabolical or 
natural causes. Despite the general opinion of his church, Father Heredia 
leans toward the third explanation, though by no means ruling out the 
diabolic. As a good “Catholic,” who probably has recited the ritual for 
exorcising the devil, the author cannot but grant the possibility that all 
mediums are possessed by the foul fiend. There is a long and repulsive 
story of devil possession (pp. 114-120) quoted from the Rev. G. H. 
Joyce’s The Question of Miracles, where the superstitions of Romanism 
are shown in operation in Africa, with two unfortunate native girls as 
the psychic victims. Reading of the long hours of torturing exorcisms, 
the spasms, fears and fits of the victims, brought on by priestly sugges- 
tion, the “miraculous” action of holy water and of signs of the cross, one 
is tempted to wonder whether “Germana” and “Anastasia” gained much 
spiritually in renouncing their native witch-doctors for the more solemn 
magic of Romanist exorcisers. The story serves Father Heredia’s pur- 
pose in his argument to members of his church that while devil pos- 
session is a reality, the usual phenomena of the séance room bear no 
resemblance to the work of Satan. His conclusion is that “the diabolical 
explanation for this or that particular well-authenticated case may be 
more than probable; but as a general explanation of all real psychical 
phenomena it is but a theory, and a theory which thus far has not been 
very well established” (p. 125). 

The author’s common sense, of which commodity there is an excellent 
supply, leans to a wholly natural explanation of the phenomena, though 
like a good Catholic he leaves himself a doorway of escape should the 
church at any time officially pronounce all spiritistic phenomena to be dia- 
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bolic. “In the condemnation of immoral books the Church gives no 
specific reason for her course. She speaks with authority, and her cre- 
dentials are sound. Thus she forbids Catholics to consult with the dead, 
in any way. The Church knows best, and it is for Catholics to obey” 
(p. 162). “Today a ‘Catholic cannot know if the devil is behind the phe- 
nomena of Spiritism. It seems probable that there is a diabolic agency 
behind some of them at least” (p. 167). Thus the findings of the Second 
Baltimore Council (p. 162) are acquiesced in, that “certain things at 
least are due to Satanic intervention,” while Father Heredia’s common 
sense may still dispose of the general phenomena by the common-sense 
explanation of natural physical and psychic forces. Whether these 
common-sense explanations are in their turn wholly satisfactory is an- 
other question. 

The book is marred by several inaccuracies, such e.g., as the statement 
(p. 67 note) that the medium Home died insane. There is an excellent 
bibliography, pp. 201-220. 

Delaware City, Del. RoBerRT CLAIBORNE PITZER. 


Religion and Modern Thought. By Grorce Gattoway, D.Putt., D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in St. Andrews’ University. Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark. 336 pages and index. Price $2.50, 

This volume is made up of essays written at different times and for 
various occasions. They are all of a high order and sufficient of them- 
selves to stamp their author as a scholar and thinker of unusual merit. 
They deal with the problems raised by modern thinking in reference to 
religion and theology. The solution of these problems proposed by Prof. 
Galloway does not greatly commend itself to us, but we readily admit 
that his discussion of them is informing and thought-provoking and 
few, we imagine, will give these essays the attention they deserve with- 
out gaining a better understanding of the existing religious situation. 

Prof. Galloway’s main purpose is to indicate how the dogmas of the 
Church may be brought into harmony with modern knowledge. It seems 
to us that the title “Christianity and Modern Thought” would have more 
accurately expressed “the general spirit and motive of the work” as he 
proceeds throughout on the assumption that the “theology of the Chris- 
tian Church is the only system of theology which has a vital interest for 
the Western mind.” Special significance, perhaps, attaches to the essays 
entitled “Theology: its Tasks and Present Problems”; “Religious Ex- 
perience and Theological Development”; “Theological Doctrines and 
Philosophical Thought” ; “The Question of the Essence of Christianity” ; 
“Religion and the Supernatural,” as they deal most directly with the 
main purpose of the book. This is not to say, however, that the other 
five essays—Some Aspects of the Present Religious Outlook” ; “The In- 
fluence of Kant on Religious Thought”; “National Religion”; “Contro- 
versy: Its Meaning and Value”; “The Problem of the Personality of 
God’’—are not worthy of careful reading. 

The most valuable essay in the book, in our judgment, is the one 
entitled “Religion and the Supernatural.” It seems to us, indeed, that 
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Prof. Galloway’s discussion of this crucial problem leaves considerable 
to be desired, but this does not lead us to overlook the fact that he 
ably criticises the attempt to banish the supernatural from the world. 
Moreover it is the supernatural in the form of the miraculous that he 
upholds. He rejects the notion that a miracle is merely an event with 
a special religious significance and maintains that the “determining ele- 
ment in miracle is the necessary reference of it to a transcendent cau- 
sality.” He points out that “the assumption that nature forms an inter- 
connected, enclosed, and rigidly determined system of causes and ef- 
fects” lies at the basis of the modern objection to the idea of the in- 
trusion of the supernatural into the natural order, and ably criticises this 
assumption. It is to be regretted that he fails to adequately recognize 
the fact that the miracles of the Scriptures constitute a system that 
stands or falls as a whole rather than a number of individual miracles 
that stand or fall in isolation, as an adequate recognition of this would 
both have kept him from supposing that some of the Bible miracles are 
poorly attested and that miracles are “not to be trammeled by the bounds 
of a church or age.” 

Prof. Galloway’s discussion of the supernatural seems to us defective 
rather than wrong. We are unable, however, to pass so favorable a judg- 
ment on the method he commends for bringing Christian ideas and doc- 
trines into harmony with modern thought. He proceeds on the assump- 
tion that ideas and doctrines are secondary in Christianity, that what is 
primary and fundamental is the Christian experience itself. He quotes 
with approval the words of Sabatier: “Men forget what religious his- 
tory teaches most clearly, that it is religion which produces dogmas, 
and that it produces them naturally as a tree produces leaves and fruit.” 
With Sabatier he does not regard doctrines as an excrescence but as 
something legitimate and even necessary as soon as religion reaches the 
stage when it functions as an aspect of the growing life of culture. Since 
the experience itself develops, however, there is a constant demand for 
a revision and restatement of the doctrines that interpret and express 
_ that experience. All the old statements are inadequate; some of them are 
outgrown. “The spiritual life of the present, for example,” we are told, 
“would forbid the primitive Christian eschatology, and even Calvinistic 
predestinarianism cannot now enter into the vital substance of the faith.” 
Our author is aware that the emphasis he places on the principle of 
development appears to sacrifice any principle of identity in religious 
experience and leaves it open to maintain that the Christian conscious- 
ness of today is only the same in name with that of the first Christians. 
Accordingly he seeks to indicate the principles that Christianity cannot 
abandon without losing its typical character. These he finds to be three: 
(1) the central place of Christ himself in Christian experience, (2) the 
ethical and redemptive character of Christianity, (3) the postulation of 
a transcendent world wherein man’s ultimate destiny lies. But while he 
is unwilling to sacrifice everything to the devouring principle of change 
it seems to us his efforts to maintain the continuity of the Christian re- 
ligion are far from successful. We are glad there is so much of historic 
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Christianity that Prof. Galloway is unwilling to give up but he does not 
seem to differ in principle from those who give up practically all that 
is distinctive of historical Christianity. Few of those who proceed on 
the assumption that Christian doctrines are the products rather than the 
producers of the Christian life have the learning and ability of our 
author, but no matter who it is that thus puts the cart before the horse, 
it is vain to suppose that he can arrive at helpful conclusions. No doubt 
Prof. Galloway has a way of bringing Christian doctrines into harmony 
with “modern thought” but his way is the way of altering or giving up 
those doctrines that are out of harmony with “modern thought.” To 
say that Christian doctrines are out of harmony with “modern thought” 
is one thing: to say they stand in need of revision and restatement is 
quite another thing. What if “modern thought” itself needs to be revised 
and brought into harmony with Christianity ? 
St. Davids, Pa. S. G. Crate. 


EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY 


He Opened to Us the Scriptures. A Study of Christ’s Better Way in 
the Use of Scripture’ By Benyamin W. Bacon, D.1h, Lirt.D. 
(Oxon.). New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. Pp. 116. 
Price $1.00. 

In this little book by one of the most distinguished American Biblical 
scholars, the author attempts to show that (to put it bluntly) a man 
may reject the truth of the Bible and at the same time use the Bible 
essentially as Jesus and Paul used it. The failure of the attempt, despite 
all the learning and skill with which it is made, will seem, to anyone in 
whom the anti-intellectual pragmatism of the day has not destroyed all 
remnants of historical method in exegesis, to be complete. 

It is easy of course for Professor Bacon to show that Paul did not 
require his converts to keep the ceremonial parts of the Mosaic law, . 
and that Jesus Himself claimed an authority equal to that by which 
the Law had been given. But these facts are altogether misunderstood 
when they are held to mean that Jesus and Paul asserted a general right 
of man as man to take the Old Testament provisions with a grain of 
salt, or, according to our author’s favorite way of speaking, to reject 
the “letter” and maintain the “spirit.” On the contrary, Paul believed 
fully in the divine authority of the Law, of the “ceremonial” as well as 
of the “moral” requirements. But he believed that because of the epoch- 
making significance of the Cross of Christ a new era had begun in which 
some things which were required before were no longer required. The 
Law then, in its literal (and not merely in some sublimated “spiritual” 
sense) was for Paul of divine authority; the validity even of its cere- 
monial requirements, though temporary, was absolute. Jesus, moreover, 
did not, as Bacon apparently supposes, assert a general right of man as 
man to change the requirements of the Old Testament. What He actual- 
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ly did was to assert His own right as heavenly Son of Man to legislate 
for the Kingdom of God. The “But I say unto you” of the Sermon on 
the Mount, is no mere expression of the religious consciousness, which 
would be possible for all generations. On the contrary, it is a stupen- 
dous expression of the Messianic consciousness of our Lord, an expres- 
sion which if accepted leads to an attitude toward revelation exactly 
opposite to the one which Professor Bacon assumes. 

Professor Bacon approaches the whole question of the inspiration 
of the Bible in a one-sided way; he treats the Bible merely as a com- 
pendium of law. As a mattter of fact, the Bible is, just as fundamental- 
ly, a record of facts. That aspect of it appears from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. The Bible from beginning to end is not merely a book of directions 
as to the way in which man should go; but it is an account of the re- 
demptive work of God by which man has been saved; the “gospel,” 
which is at the centre of all the Bible, is a piece of “good news,” it is an 
account of things that have happened. But if the Bible is thus a record 
of events, the all-important question is whether the record is true. If 
the record is true, then God may be made in some special sense the 
author of it; if (as Professor Bacon, because of his rejection of the 
supernatural, believes) it is false, then God had better be left out of 
connection with it, and we had better stop speaking about “inspiration.” 

We are not without sympathy for those who like Professor Bacon 
have felt cbliged by the current of the age to relinquish their belief in 
the truth of the Bible. We quite understand how hard they find it to 
abandon their sentimental attachment to the old Book. But such an ef- 
fort at reconciling contradictions is, at any rate, the ruin of exegesis. 
Professor Bacon expresses theoretical attachment, indeed, to the gram- 
matico-historical method, and places it in sharp contrast to the false 
methods of by-gone ages. But this theoretical allegiance to scientific 
history stands in sharp contrast to the rest of the book. In the very work 
where grammatico-historical exegesis is so fervently commended, it is 
rather surprising, for example, to find so accomplished a student of the 
- New Testament indulging again and again in the common misuse of 2 
Cor. iii. 6 (“for the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life’). This anti- 
historical modernizing of the Pauline Epistles has in Professor Bacon 
something like a philosophical background. Just after expressing al- 
legiance to the grammatico-historical method in exegesis, our author 
says (pp. 57f.) : “Conservatives justly demand that criticism shall not be 
merely negative, but shall prove its worth to the multitude by making 
the Scriptures a greater source of spiritual life than in the past. Liber- 
als should be well content to have it so; for after all this is the true 
test... . . But in the widest review the judgment of the ‘Christian world 
will decide the case with reference to its moral and religious, not its 
intellectual or esthetic needs.” Here we have a complete rejection of 
that historical method which the author has commended just before. 
Biblical criticism is here to be tested by its moral results. It is not merely 
that the moral effect of the Bible is to be regarded as a fact of history 
which requires explanation; it is not merely that that method of inter- 
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pretation is to be preferred which exhibits an adequate cause for the 
moral achievement of Christianity; it is not merely that if the Bible 
is once proved to be the very Word of God no interpretation of it can 
be correct which makes it anything but morally uplifting. Such reason- 
ings (though Professor Bacon would hardly endorse them all) might, 
when properly guarded, be legitimate. But Professor Bacon seems to be 
less cautious. In the effort to find Paul still edifying even when the super- 
natural Jesus, upon whom Paul’s religion was founded, is given up, 
our author has really abandoned the historical method, according to 
which the Bible is to be interpreted as it is whether the result shows it to 
be in accordance with modern ideas or not. Professor Bacon has 
made of the Apostle Paul just such a man as he would have liked 
Paul to be. Very different was the real author of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. All the undoubted learning of Professor Bacon has not re- 
vealed to him the central fact about Paul. That central fact is that Paul 
had a message which he believed not merely to be useful but to be true. 
So long as that fact is obscured by modern pragmatism there can be no 
real grammatico-historical exegesis of the Epistles. 
Princeton, J. GresHAM MACHEN. 


The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. A Study of Some of His Social 
Attitudes (Christian Revolution Series, No. xvi). By SaMuEL 
DickEy, Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis in 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. London: The Swarth- 
more Press Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, W. C. 1; New 
York: George H. Doran Company. [1923]. Pp. 160. 

The author of this book is convinced that Jesus was consciously 
revolutionary, and that the revolution which he intended had important 
consequences in the political and economic spheres. If He did not in- 
stigate a revolt against the Roman Empire or institute a new scheme 
of social and economic relationships between man and man, tthis re- 
straint was not due, Professor Dickey supposes, to any blindness on His 
part toward the evil of the existing conditions. It was not by chance, 
therefore, that Jesus met His death at the command of the Roman gover- 
nor; the crucifixion, on the contrary, was simply the first act in an inevit- 
able conflict. 

That conflict, according to Professor Dickey did not cease, or rather 
ought not to have ceased, with the accession of Constantine, but continues 
even in our modern world. The disciples of Jesus, it is urged (or at least 
implied), cught even today to enter into the sufferings of Christ by 
their conflict against the evil political and economic system which still 
prevails. They must indeed eschew tthe weapon of force, as Jesus did, 
but they must not shrink from any sacrifices. Professor Dickey closes 
with a quotation from Romain Rolland (Clerambault, 1921, pp. 285 f.), 
which is in part as follows: 

“The crucifixion of Jesus was no accident; He had to be put to death. 
He would be executed today; for a great evangelist is a revolutionary, 
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and the most radical of all. He is the inaccessible source from whence 
revolutions break through the hard ground, the eternal principle of 
non-submission of the spirit to Caesar, no matter who he may be—the 
unjust force. This explains the hatred of those servants of the State, 
the domesticated peoples, for the insulted Christ who looks at them in 
silence and also for His disciples, for us, the eternal insurrectionists, the 
conscientious objectors to tyranny from high or low, to that of today 
or tomorrow ... for us, who go before One greater than ourselves, 
who comes bringing to the world the Word of salvation, the Master 
laid in the grave, but qui sera en agonie jusqu’d la fin du monde, whose 
suffering ‘will endure to the world’s end, the unfettered Spirit, the 
Lord of all.” 

Certainly one can have nothing but admiration for the moral earnest- 
ness which runs through the book. As compared with any placid ac- 
quiescence in the evils of the existing world—including those in the 
political and economic spheres—the radicalism of Professor Dickey 
must be given a high place in the scale of moral values. But when one 
starts out to criticize the whole fabric of a social system—not merely 
the working-out of the system in detail, but the system itself—moral 
earnestness is an insufficient equipment. Whether or no hell is paved 
with good intentions, it is certainly true that ‘the story of high-minded 
but mistaken enthusiasms is a very long and very terrible chapter in 
human history. With the best intentions in the world, many a would-be 
rebuilder of the social edifice has only succeeded in unchaining forces of 
evil which soon get altogether beyond control. Professor Dickey is very 
much in earnest when (by implication at least) he denounces patriotism 
as it is at present commonly understood and the pursuit of wealth, but 
it is natural to ask him what he proposes to put in their place. 

Perhaps he might answer that this question is beyond the scope of the 
present book, which deals with the principles enunciated by Jesus and 
not with their application to present conditions. But the trouble is that 
as a matter of fact the author has made the application on the negative 
side, and it is very disquieting to be left with a mere negative. The sym- 
pathetic reader of our author’s eloquent words will naturally be roused 
to a high pitch of indignation against existing conditions. But such 
indignation will be useless or worse than useless unless there is a better 
building to be erected in place of that which is to be destroyed. 

On this positive side the meagre hints which the author lets fall are un- 
satisfactory to say the least. “Evidently,” he says (p. 133), “in the 
consummated Kingdom, as Jesus saw it, there are to be no rich men—or 
none richer than any other—all were to be rich in the filial enjoyment 
of the Father’s bounty, for all were to share the blessings of the common 
Kingdom. In seeking the Kingdom one sought the good of all. Not bread 
for himself nor his family, nor even bread for everybody equally, but an 
organization of society which should provide and apportion the needful 
bread to each, and a world of men and women who should be content to 
receive their allotted share. For Jesus’ analogy of God’s Fatherhood 
implies as the ultimate goal of society a family relationship between 
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men and a loving and impartial division of the Father’s bounty in ac- 
cordance with the individual needs of each and every child.” This is a 
high ideal. But how is this distribution of God’s bounty to be carried 
out? Apparently it is not to be done in any supernatural way, but through 
an “organization of society.” The question then arises as to what organi- 
zation of society will best accomplish the result. Apparently Pro- 
fessor Dickey is quite dissatisfied with the present organization even 
as a provisional approximation to the ideal. But the only substitute 
which has been proposed for the present system of distribution is some 
sort of distribution by the state. The question, therefore, cannot be 
avoided whether such distribution by the state would be better than the 
present system. In the opinion of many men jtst as unselfish and high- 
minded as Professor Dickey, it would be not better but infinitely worse. 
State paternalism—men being what they are—would probably mean 
despotic control by an even smaller and more unscrupulous company 
than those who now, through a capitalistic system, influence the des- 
tinies of their fellows. Certainly state paternalism would mean the very 
opposite of that happy human family which is so finely pictured by 
Professor Dickey. Collectivism is the very opposite of the relation of 
children to a father; on the contrary, even in its partial manifestations 
today it is a soul-killing and degrading thing. 

The real trouble is that evil men will bring evil results out of any 
organization into which society may be formed. Our author does not 
fail to detect the fact, and he believes that Jesus dealt with it. Jesus, he 
maintains, provided a way of changing evil men into good men. But the 
way which he attributes to Jesus is entirely different from that which 
the real Jesus taught. Professor Dickey appeals to the biologists in 
support of the view that there is nothing constant about human nature— 
the appeal, by the way, is a very questionable one, since biologists dis- 
cover animal species that have reached the limits of their evolution, and 
there is no assurance in biology that the human race might not prove 
to be in that sad condition—and Jesus is thought to have provided for 
a change by associating Himself with His followers in a fellowship of 
vicarious suffering. Of course all this will bring absolutely no comfort 
to anyone who is really facing the guilt and power of sin. And it is 
quite false to our records of Jesus’ life. The opposition of Professor 
Dickey to the real doctrine of the vicarious suffering of the Lord, his 
mere association of Jesus with His followers as part of the suffering rem- 
nant spoken of in Is. liii, and his reduction of the gospel teaching about 
the Cross until it becomes little save an illustration of a general biological 
principle—these things place a profound gulf between our author and 
the real Jesus of Nazareth. The author recognizes the need of a change in 
the individual man, if any social system is to be satisfactory; but his 
conception of the way in which that change is to be wrought is almost 
the exact opposite of the Christian conception. 

The real trouble with Professor Dickey is not that he is too radical, 
but that he is not half radical enough. The real revolution which Jesus 
came into the world to produce was far more thorough than that which 
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our author advocates; for it involved not merely a new use of old 
materials but a new birth. Certainly regenerated men should never placid- 
ly acquiesce in evil economic conditions, even in this present evil world, 
and they should use every legitimate means to improve those conditions. 
But the really essential weapon in their warfare is the gospel of the 
Cross of Christ from which Professor Dickey, with the whole of modern 
naturalistic liberalism, has apparently turned away. 


Princeton. J. GresHAM MACHEN. 


The Acts of the Apostles. In the Revised Version. With Introduction 
and Commentary. By A. W. F. Biunt, B.D., Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, 
Derby; Hon. Canon of Southwell; Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Southwell; formerly Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. Printed in 
England 1922. [New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch.] Pp. 272. Price, $1.50. 

In this volume in The Clarendon Bible, of which the general editors 
are the Bishops of Newcastle and Ripon, the author accepts the Lucan 
authorship of the Book of Acts and then proceeds to reject the things 
that would give that conservative critical conclusion real value. In com- 
bining acceptance of Lucan authorship with rejection of the supernatural 
content of the book, Mr. Blunt allies himself «vith Harnack and others, 
but the position is an altogether untenable one. Our author, in his ex- 
treme dislike of definite assertions, will not indeed say that he rejects all 
the miracles in the Lucan narrative; and at ove place he even pronounces 
it “not unreasonable to suppose that the occurrence of such a miracle [as 
the moral miracle of Jesus’ sinlessness] would be accompanied by the 
occurrence of miracles in the physical sphere as well” (pp. 35f£). But prac- 
tically very little is made of this possibility. The miracles, where the 
historical basis of the accounts is accepted, are rationalized away in the 
manner which has been strangely revived (despite the deathblow which 
Strauss had been supposed to have dealt to the rationalizing method) 
by Harnack and C. C. Torrey. Certainly Mr. Blunt does not face with 
any seriousness ithe question how a companion of Paul, who came into 
direct contact with the Jerusalem Church, could have been so egregiously 
mistaken about the way in which that (Church came into being. At times 
one is led to hope that Mr. Blunt may be inclined to solve this problem 
in the way of an acceptance of the supernaturalism of Acts at least so 
far as the origin of the Church is concerned; he does find it “difficult to 
believe” that the change in the disciples between Good Friday and 
Pentecost “could have resulted from anything less than a concrete fact 
producing the new conviction” (p. 132). But the implications of this 
somewhat cryptic affirmation become nowhere apparent. 

The question of miracle can be treated in this cavalier manner because 
Mr. Blunt believes it to be unimportant for Christian faith; what is 
really important, he thinks, is “the moral wonder of 'Christ’s Personality” 
(p. 37). But here our author parts company with the whole of apostolic 
Christianity ; for the thing that was important for apostolic ‘Christianity 
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was not merely what Christ was but what Christ did, and the account of 
what Christ did was what constituted the “gospel.” It involves a radical 
offence against historical method to use the language of modern agnos- 
ticism in describing the Apostolic Age. Whatever may be true of the 
modern Church, the primitive Christians certainly did not regard “theo- 
logy” as a mere changing “interpretation” of an inner “experience ;” on 
the contrary, they regarded experience itself as the result of the saving 
supernatural facts which theology sets forth. 

In treating the relation between Acts and the Pauline Epistles, Mr. 
Blunt makes some judicious observations; his acceptance of the Lucan 
authorship of Luke-Acts is an interesting testimony to the weight of 
literary evidence; and the arguments by which he is led to accept the 
early date of Galatians and the identification of Gal. ii. 1-10 with the 
“Famine Visit” are certainly worthy of consideration. But he errs in not 
considering what the theory of Lucan authorship really involves. Thus 
he can even look with favor upon the theory of Bousset (apparently 
known through the medium of Lake and Jackson’s work) that the title 
“Lord” was not applied to Jesus in the Jerusalem Church (p. 169) ; yet 
apparently he has not the slightest inkling of the stupendous consequences 
of this radical view. The reader finds here only an instance, though an 
extreme instance, of that slurring over of important historical questions 
which is characteristic not only of Mr. Blunt but of the whole school 
to which he belongs. In the evil days upon which the New Testament 
scholarship has now fallen, one can almost long for the Hegelianism of 
Baur and his associates. Hegelianism was a grievous error, but unlike 
modern pragmatism it was not an error that discouraged intellectual life. 

Princeton. J. GresHAM MACHEN. 


The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. A Study in Translations 
and an Interpretation. By Witrrep H. Isaacs, M.A., Rector of Hem- 
ingby. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press [American 
Branch, 35 West 32nd Street, New York], 1921. Pp. viii, 87. 

Mr. Isaacs has given us an interesting book. And the most interesting 
part is the brief preface on ‘‘Translation and Translators.’ The preface 
contains some things that are true and some things that are quite untrue, 
but it is at least thought-provoking throughout. 

“As the merit of interpretation [the author has defined the word in a 
very unusual way] consists in fidelity to the matter of the speaker and 
accommodation to the style of the audience, so the merit of translation 
lies in fidelity to the matter of the author and accommodation to the 
style of the reader.” In application of this principle Mr. Isaacs has pro- 
duced a translation of 2 Corinthians which, whatever its faults, is not 
wanting in originality. But is the principle correct? Should a translation 
be accommodated to the style of the reader? If that be true it is certainly 
matter for profound regret; for taken strictly the principle would mean 
that a translation of a work of genius must not preserve any of the gran- 
deur of style found in the original but must be written in the style of ord- 
inary people of the present day. There is evidence that Mr. Isaacs does not 
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intend his words to be taken in exactly this way; yet in general it may be 
said that his translation has adhered to his principle only too well, and in 
consequence it has lot the spirit of the glorious original of 2 Corin- 
thians. Our translator is inclined to be severe on “Jacobean English,” 
and believes that in translating one should break away altogether from 
“the Greek arrangement of clause and sentence,” since “language which 
is hobbled by the exigencies of translation is necessarily halting, sticky, 
unnatural.” But the strange thing is that the “Jacobean” translation com- 
monly known as the King James Version, though it is content to follow 
the construction of the original far more closely than Mr. Isaacs’ version 
and reproduces the thought of the Apostle with admirable correctness, 
can hardly be called halting, sticky or unnatural. 

Our translator says of James Moffatt that he “subordinates considera- 
tions of euphony, dignity and, not infrequently, accuracy to a colloquial- 
ism far in excess of anything that can with confidence be predicated of 
Paul.” The criticism is no doubt eminently just. But the truth is that 
Mr. Isaacs is himself not altogether free from faults similiar to those 
which he blames in Moffatt. 

Mr. Isaacs’ independence is shown not only in the completeness of his 
breach with “Jacobean English,” but also in the severe way in which he 
treats the most ancient New Testament manuscripts. He quotes (p. 40) 
with one-sided approval a principle of Godet to the effect that “the 
truth of a reading cannot be established from the external authorities 
which favour it... it is only by discovering the writer’s thought by 
means of the context, that we can put our finger with certainty on the 
terms by which he really expressed it.” Thus it is not so surprising as it 
would otherwise have been to find him saying (on p. 63) : “The superior 
MSS., happily unknown to the translators of 1611, have [with regard to 
the last word in 2 Cor. viii. 19] wrought havoc among their modern 
devotees.” 

In such matters independence of thought, to be useful, must be better 
disciplined than it is in Mr. Isaacs. But in connection ‘with many in- 
dividual questions of interpretation, the independence of our translator 
is helpful and stimulating. Thus in 2 Cor. xi. 4 (a famous crux of inter- 
pretation), Mr. Isaacs has followed the translation of Way, in opposition 
to the overwhelming weight of exegetical opinion, in supplying the first 
person singular and not the third person plural to complete the meaning 
of the verb in the apodosis. This rendering alone does clear justice to the 
connection with the following verse, and certainly cannot be lightly re- 
jected. Compare the similar suggestion by the present writer in The 
Origin of Paul’s Religion, 1921, pp. 131-135. 

Mr. Isaacs’ translation does not make other translations superfluous. 
So much is freely admitted and insisted upon by the author himself 
(p.viii). But what is still more valuable than a comparison of transla- 
tions is the study of the original, and when Mr. Isaacs speaks with de- 
preciation of those who “waste much time in acquiring a useless smatter- 
ing of the original language,” we desire to enter an emphatic protest. A 
smattering of New Testament Greek is certainly not so useful as a thor- 
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ough knowledge of the same language, but even a bare smattering is of 
incalculable value. 

Mr. Isaacs’ hostility to ambiguity has frequently led him far beyond 
the proper function of a translation; his attempt to be modern and 
natural has frequently led him away from the thought of the original 
(as when dyw is translated “believers”); and it cannot be said 
that he has attained that “swing and balance” (p. vi) at which he has 
aimed and which both the original Greek and the Authorized Version 
possess in such generous measure. But he has at least understood, in a 
way by no means universal among modern readers, the great things that 
the Apostle was intending to say, and he has produced an unconvention- 
al and interesting book. 

Princeton. J. GRESHAM MACHEN. 


Here and There Among the Papyri. By Grorce Mitiican, D.D. (Aber- 
deen), D.C.L. (Durham), Professor of Divinity and Biblical Crit- 
icism in the University of Glasgow. With a Frontispiece. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton Limited, 1922. Pp. xvi, 180 [New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Price $2.00]. 

In this pleasing little book, Dr. Milligan has turned aside from the 
extensive lexicographical labors involved in The Vocabulary of the 
Greek Testament to give a general popular account of the newly dis- 
covered papyri especially in their bearing upon the New Testament. 
It is needless to say that the task could hardly have been placed in more 
competent hands. Especially as a supplement to the admirable Selections 
from the Greek Papyri (by the same author), the present book will 
certainly serve to arouse an intelligent popular interest in the new finds. 

Such interest will not really suffer on account of the comparative 
moderation of the author’s claims. On the contrary, the rhapsodical ex- 
aggerations of Deissmann—great as the achievements of that scholar 
have undoubtedly been—have sometimes repelled rather than attracted 
the careful student. Dr. Milligan’s calmer and more judicious treatment 
of the new materials is in reality far more effective. 

It must certainly be admitted that the non-literary papyri afford very 
little direct aid in the interpretation of difficult New Testament pas- 
sages; and the instances cited by Dr. Milligan where such aid has been 
detected by recent scholars will only confirm the admission. Far more 
important has been the light which the papyri have shed upon the history 
of the Greek language and the place of the New Testament within that 
history. Thus Dr. Milligan is able to affirm (p. 63)— we must admit 
that it is greatly to our surprise—that the list of words formerly 
designated by the lexicons as “Biblical” or Ecclesiastical” has been 
reduced by the papyri from about five hundred to about fifty. Un- 
doubtedly the new discoveries have helped to show that the New Testa- 
ment is written in the living Koiné, important as it is, on the other hand, 
that the Semitic influence should not be ignored. 

Dr. Milligan rightly avoids the exaggerations of which Deissmann 
is guilty in the course of his insistence upon the popular as distinguished 
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from the literary character of the New Testament books. “Even in the 
case of the least literary writings of the New Testament,” our author 
says (p. 80), “we must beware of so emphasizing their popular character 
as to lose sight of the grace and beauty imparted to them in virtue of 
the subject-matter with which they deal and the spiritual genius of 
their authors.” Thus also (on page 32) the overpressing by Deissmann 
of the distinction between “letters” and “epistles” is rightly rejected. 
More doubtful is Dr. Milligan’s detection of similarity between the 
openings of the Pauline Epistles and those of the papyrus letters. Surely 
the differences, even in form, are far more striking than the resem- 
blances. The papyrus letters with great constancy, begin with the formu- 
la, “So and so to so and so, greeting” (6 detva 7@ Set yalpev ). Here, 
as Zahn has pointed out, the “greeting” is an infinitive (probably 
the object of a verb Aéyee understood), whereas in Paul the greet- 
ing is given by nouns (“grace” and “peace”’) in the nominative case 
subject of an understood optative of the verb “to be.” But a far more 
important difference is to be found in the use to which the openings 
are put. The openings in the papyrus letters are purely formal (like our 
“Dear Sir”), whereas in Paul they are varied according to the contents 
of the individual epistles and are made to express the deepest things 
that the writer had to say. By revealing anew the constancy of the form 
by which ancient letters were opened, the papyri have made only the 
more interesting the fact that Paul did not follow that form. 

It is decidedly one-sided, we think, when Dr. Milligan says (p. 32) that 
the Pauline Epistles “were intended, in the first instance, not for publica- 
tion, or for after-ages, but to meet the immediate practical needs of the 
Churches and individuals to whom they were in the first instance ad- 
dressed.” One may question, indeed, how far the future history of the 
Church was ever revealed to Paul, but at any rate it is a mistake to 
suppose that any one of the Pauline Epistles was intended simply to 
be read once and then thrown away like the letters which have been 
found on the Egyptian rubbish-heaps. On the contrary, all of the 
Epistles were intended for the edification of the Church of God. It 
should never be forgotten that the Epistles of Paul were written 
consciously in the plenitude of apostolic authority. Their authority, 
like the authority of other New Testament books, was not something 
merely attributed to them subsequently by the ‘Church, but was in- 
herent in them from the beginning. 

The most interesting thing of all about the papyri is that they reveal 
to us with startling vividness the actual daily life of ordinary persons 
of New Testament times. And this aspect of them is well brought out in 
Dr. Milligan’s admirable book. 

Princeton. J. GresHAM MACHEN. 


Life of Christ. By GiovANNI Papint. Freely translated from the Italian 
by Dororuy Canrretp Fisuer. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, [1923]. Pp. 416. 

The enormous popularity of Papini’s Life of Christ is one of the 
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encouraging signs of the times; for it shows that despite all the efforts 
which have been made by modern historians to relegate the supernatural 
Jesus of the Gospels to the limbo of discarded fancies there are not 
wanting great multitudes to whom He still appeals. The personal ex- 
perience of the author, it is true, has had something to do with the pop- 
ularity of the book. Papini was formerly a modern of the moderns, a 
thoroughgoing opponent of religion. But now he preaches the faith 
which formerly he laid waste. Believers glorify God for the change 
which has been wrought in the former opponent, and perhaps even 
unbelievers, in the gloom of their agnosticism, are led to wonder 
whether Papini’s experience may not also become ttheirs. There is a mov- 
ing power in the following words (p. 18) which certainly affords one 
explanation of the enormous success of the book: 


“How the writer came to discover Christ again, by himself, tread- 
ing many roads, which all brought him to the foot of the Mount of 
the Gospel, would be too long and too hard a story to tell. But there 
is a significance not perhaps wholly personal and private in the 
example of a man who aiways from his childhood felt a repulsion for 
all recognized forms of religious faith, and for all churches, and for 
all forms of spiritual vassalage and who passed, with disappoint- 
ments as deep as the enthusiasms had been vivid, though many ex- 
periences, the most varied and the most unhackneyed which he could 
find, who had consumed in himself the ambitions of an epoch un- 
stable and restless as faw have been, and who after so many wander- 
ings, raving and dreamings, drew near to Christ.” 


But the book is important for its own sake, even apart from the ab- 
sorbing story of the man who wrote it. Despite all the faults and 
limitations—and they are perfectly obvious—there is a certain sincere 
and contagious exuberance about this latest life of Christ which makes 
it far more than an echo of what has gone before. The reader must in- 
deed approach the book in the proper way. If he hopes to find in it a 
satisfactory harmony of the Gospels, a careful weaving together of all 
the Gospel materials, still more if he is looking for a detailed answer 
to critical objections, he will be sadly disappointed. At times he will be 
almost aghast at the loose ends which have in many places been allowed 
to remain. Thus the author says in his introduction (p. 11): “The au- 
thor bases his book on the Gospels; as much, let it be understood, on the 
synoptic Gospels as on the fourth. ... He who accepts the four Gos- 
pels must accept them wholly, entire, syllable by syllable— or else re- 
ject them from the first to the last and say, ‘We know nothing’ ” And 
yet, despite this uncompromising acceptance of all the Gospels, the 
chronological outline given in the Fourth Gospel is almost completely 
ignored (though the raising of ‘Lazarus and many other things in that 
Gospel are included), and here and there assertions of the New Testa- 
ment seem to be categorically denied. At times ithe contradictions of the 
book seem to be so strange that one wonders whether the translator— 
who certainly presents the thought of the author in a worthy and 
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beautiful English style—may not be at fault in detail. For example, it 
is a little difficult to understand the account of the agony in the garden. 
In view of the author’s belief in the sinlessness of Jesus approved by 
temptation, and even in view of the sequel in the very same passage, it 
is astonishing to read (pp. 303 f.) that “the prayer [of Jesus] to the 
Father was at the instigation of Satan, was a beginning of cowardice,” 
and then to read immediately below that “all that faith and revelation 
tell us of His divinity rises up against the idea that He can ever have 
been subjected to temptation.” Should the words “have been subjected” 
in the last quotation not be changed to “have succumbed’? The trans- 
lator admits in the ‘“Translator’s Note” at the beginning that certain 
paragraphs and even chapters of the book have been omitted. If these 
omissions are to blame for the strange and disturbing exclusion of the 
early Judaean ministry and of the Johannine discourses of Jesus, then 
they are inexcusable. 

At any rate, if the reader’s enjoyment and profit is not to be spoiled, 
the fundamental character of the book must always be borne in mind. 
This is a book to be read rapidly as a whole, not to be studied in detail. 
At times the momentum of the author’s eloquence seems almost to have 
carried ‘him beyond what he can possibly mean. At other times the 
invectives against wealth, bankers, and money as a medium of exchange 
would have to be considerably pruned before they could be made to 
accord with Jesus’ real teaching and example. But we must remember 
the character of the book. It is not a studied product of minute research, 
but the first expression given by a sincere convert to his new and over- 
powering conviction. As such it deserves perhaps its immense popularity. 
The Lord Jesus has here received His tribute of homage from one 
whom He has transformed. And above all one should note that it is 
the real Jesus who here appears. Papini is an artist, but his motive is 
not primarily artistic; he is interested in sober fact. Despite his im- 
patience of the niceties of detailed criticism, he is interested in the 
intellectual defence of the faith. And his book possesses some apolo- 
getic value. The most important single argument for Christianity will 
always be the Gospel picture of Jesus. That picture has made its due 
impression upon the mind of Papini. Jesus Himself has here converted a 
man whom He has chosen for His own. Only, it should be noted that the 
Jesus who has thus put forth His saving and illuminating power in the 
life of Papini is not the pitiful reduced Jesus of modern reconstruction 
but the divine Saviour presented in the Word of God. 

Princeton. J. GresHAM MacHEN. 


The Apostolic Age. A Study of the Early (Church and Its Achievements. 
By WitraAm Bancrorr Hirt, D.D., Frederick Weyerhaeuser Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in Vassar College. New York, Chicago, 
London and Edinburgh: Fleming H. Revell Company, [1922]. Pp. 
382. Price $2.00. 

Dr. Hill’s interesting book is cast chiefly in the form of a continuous 
narrative of the events of the Apostolic Age. This narrative method has 
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the advantage of making the book readable, but it also renders difficult 
at times the clear distinction between what is directly attested by the 
sources and what is due to inference or supposition. The present author 
has not altogether escaped the danger. For example, when (on p. 131) 
it is said that Paul “unlike Barnabas” had the benediction of the Antioch 
Church when he went forth on his second missionary journey, the 
“unlike Barnabas” represents merely an inference of Dr. Hill from the 
silence of Acts. We are interested in that inference and can rate it at 
its proper value because we happen to be familiar with the Lucan nar- 
rative; but many readers of the book will, we fear, receive the er- 
roneous impression that the assertion is based directly upon something 
in the text of Acts. Similar objections suggest themselves elsewhere in 
the book, and at times with regard to rather important matters. Never- 
theless, as compared with other recent accounts of Apostolic History— 
for example, the book of David Smith on the Life and Letters of St. 
Paul—Dr. Hill’s narrative is characterized by sobriety and restraint. 

Critical questions are discussed only with great brevity. The Book 
of Acts and the Gospel according to Luke, according to Dr. Hill, were 
written by Luke the companion of Paul; all thirteen of the Pauline 
Epistles (with some little hesitation as regards the Pastoral Epistles) 
are pronounced genuine; the five Johannine writings (with hesitation in 
some cases) are attributed to the Apostle John; the Marcan authorship 
of the Second Gospel is accepted and the Matthaean authorship of the 
First Gospel rejected (though the date is kept early) ; the genuineness 
of First Peter is accepted, while Second Peter is thought to embody 
parts of a genuine letter of the Apostle; in the case of James and Jude 
the traditional view of authorship is at least not definitely denied. These 
comparatively conservative views as to date and authorship of the New 
Testament books do not prevent our author from rejecting the histor- 
icity of the books here and there, though the main outlines of the New 
Testament narrative and the overwhelming majority of the details are 
accepted as correct. With regard to the authority of the New Testament 
as such, the common subjective view is held: “The right of any book 
to a place in the New Testament depends not upon who wrote it, but 
upon what it contains” (p. 313). Here we are obliged to differ most em- 
phatically ; for the true test of canonicity, we believe, is apostolicity, the 
New Testament books being written in the plenitude of an apostolic 
authority conferred by Jesus and exercised by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Particularly hard do we find it to be so indifferent as our author 
is to the religious importance of hypotheses of pseudonymity in connec- 
tion with New Testament books. 

One of the most serious errors in the book appears, we think, in con- 
nection with the treatment of what is perhaps the central problem of 
apostolic history—the problem of Paul’s relation to the Jerusalem 
Church. Here Dr. Hill has allowed a considerable amount of the old 
Tubingen leaven to remain. The Tiibingen inferences as to thoroughgo- 
ing untrustworthiness of Acts are indeed emphatically rejected, but here 
and there the relation between Paul and the Jerusalem apostles is rep- 
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resented too much as a mere agreement to disagree. Thus it is supposed 
that the pillars of the Jerusalem Church at the meeeting described in 
Gal. ii. 1-10 at first wanted Titus to be circumcized (p. 95) ; the division 
of labor mentioned in Gal. ii. 9 is interpreted in an exclusive way, to 
mean that Paul and Barnabas must “refrain from work in Palestine” 
(p. 97) ; and it is thought to be “hard to believe that either James or the 
elders [at the time of Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem] had any real sym- 
pathy with Paul and his work’—indeed our author suspects that the 
majority of the Christians in Jerusalem were “by no means sorry that 
Paul was in bonds as a malefactor” (p. 220). There is nothing in the 
Epistles of Paul which can really justify such views; in particular, Dr. 
Hill has failed to do justice to the “right hand of fellowship” which 
according to Gal. ii. 9 the pillars of the Jerusalem Church gave to Paul. 

Certain other misinterpretations of the Epistle to the Galatians are 
closely connected with this. In the first place the nature of the Judaizers’ 
demands both before the Apostolic Council and in Galatia is misunder- 
stood. Dr. Hill thinks that after the earlier meeting and the decision 
in the case of Titus (Gal. ii. 1-10 is identified not with the Apostolic 
Council but with the “Famine Visit” of Acts xi. 30; xii. 25), the demand 
of the keeping of the ‘Law as necessary to salvation could not again 
be taken up, and all that the Judaizers at Antioch and Jerusalem and 
in Galatia did was to represent the keeping of the Law as necessary to 
the communion of the Jewish with tthe Gentile believers and to - 
attainment of the highest stage of the Christian life. Of course this 
view is in direct contradiction to Acts xv. I, in accordance with which 
verse the Judaizers at Antioch said, “Except ye be circumcized in ac- 
cordance with the custom of Moses ye cannot be saved” (Dr. Hill 
euphemistically speaks of Luke’s summary here as being possibly “in- 
complete’) ; and it is also really in contradiction to the Epistle to the 
Galatians. What is discussed in that Epistle is clearly not the way ‘to 
any second stage of the Christian life, but the way of salvation. 

This misconception is intimately connected with one that is even more 
important. Dr.\ Hill seems to think that Paul’s opposition to Peter at 
Antioch and to the Judaizers in Galatia was due primarily to a zeal for 
Christian unity. It was the Judaizers’ intolerance, Dr. Hill supposes 
(p. 263), which made Paul seem intolerant of them; the Judaizer of 
today is “ihe man who stirs up trouble by insisting that all ‘Christians 
shall adopt his own precious forms and observances” (p. 165). Could 
there be any clearer misplacing of emphasis? Dr. Hill thinks that Paul 
opposed Peter at Antioch in the interests of Church unity; but to make 
out his case he has to reject what Paul tells us about the matter and 
substitute scmething entirely different of his own (pp. 123, 124). “Paul’s 
account of what he said to Peter (Gal. 2: 14 f.),”’ Dr. Hill argues, 
“ends we know not just where, because he passes without a break to a 
full discussion of justification by faith; nor does he give all that he 
said, since his main purpose in relating the incident is to show the 
Galatians his full and independent apostleship. Undoubtedly he began 
by insisting that in no way must the body of Christ be divided...” 
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But surely all this represents only what Dr. Hill would have said; it 
does not represent what Paul actually said. No matter whether or no 
Paul tells us all that he said, he tells us enough to enable us to see what 
his motive in the controversy was. “But when I saw that they walked 
not uprightly according to the truth of the gospel’—surely that settles 
the matter. Paul’s zeal was not primarily for Church unity; it was for 
“the truth of the gospel.” His opposition to the Judaizers arose not 
because they divided the Church, but because they obscured the fact that 
the grace of God operating through the Cross is all-sufficient for salva- 
tion. And the true Judaizers of today are not the men who stir up 
trouble by insisting that all Christians shall adopt their “own precious 
forms and observances” (the ceremonial character of the Judaizers’ 
demands appears indeed in the Epistle, but is quite subordinate) ; the 
true Judaizers are rather the men who think that by “making ‘Christ 
master” in their lives they can be accepted by God and that the atoning 
death of the Lord is unnecessary. These are the ones who today make 
the ‘Cross of Christ of no effect. Unlike modern naturalistic liberalism, 
but like the other apostles of Jesus, Paul was interested not in the truth 
of the gospel for the sake of the unity of the Church but in the unity 
of the ‘Church for the sake of the truth of the gospel. We are quite at 
one with Dr. Hill in desiring Christian unity. But the most urgent step 
toward Christian unity, we believe, is the removal from the teaching 
ministry of the Church of those “false brethren privily brought in” who 
are using their vantage ground as teachers to combat the gospel which 
they are pledged to proclaim. The true Christian unity can be found not 
in a common agnosticism, but in a common devotion to the truth of the 
Christian message. 

The Christian message, we rejoice to believe, is accepted by Dr. Hill. 
The outstanding feature of this author’s book is that he accepts the 
supernaturalism of the New Testament ; he believes that the lofty ‘Christ- 
ology of the Fourth Gospel is no mere development from speculations 
of Paul but an account of the real historic Christ upon whom Paul’s 
teaching is based. It takes courage in these days for a professor in 
Vassar College to express his adherence to so unpopular an opinion, 
and we desire to express our high admiration for the courage thus 
displayed. The present book must not be confused for a moment with 
the mass of popular literature intended to explain the origin of Chris- 
tianity without reference to any entrance of the creative power of God. 
Dr. Hill, in accepting the supernatural, has placed a great gulf between 
himself and the naturalistic modernism of the day. Our only desire is 
that his own consciousness of the gulf might become yet clearer than it 
is, and that he might be led to detect more fully the far-reaching im- 
plications of his stupendous conviction. 

Princeton. J. GresHAM MAcHEN. 


Student’s History of the Hebrews. By Laura A. Knorr. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 8vo., pp. 413. 
This book belongs to the Abingdon “Religious Education Texts” of 
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which David G. Downie is general editor, and to the “Community Train- 
ing School Series” of which Norman E. Richardson is the editor. It is 
written from the standpoint of the higher criticism. Indeed it is assumed 
that there is no other possible viewpoint. 

“No one can really understand the Bible who does not make use of 
the results of modern scholarship” (p. 26). We cannot help wondering 
whether the writer realized the meaning of these words when she penned 
them: “No one can really understand,” etc. It is a recognized fact that 
the results of modern scholarship are very modern. They were unknown 
to the great Puritan divines, to Luther and the Reformers, to the great 
doctors of the Mediaeval Church, to Augustine and Origen and Jerome. 
More than that, they were unknown to the New Testament writers and 
to our Lord Himself. Indeed it is the very fact that the results of mod- 
ern criticism contradict many of the statements of our Lord and His 
apostles regarding the Old Testament, which is responsible for the 
positive refusal of so many Christians to accept them. Shall we say of 
them all, our Lord included, that they did not “really understand the 
Bible”? It is a serious charge to make. But it is a charge which the 
critics have made so often that we have almost ceased to be startled by 
it. 

In view of the positiveness with which our author makes her asser- 
tion we cannot help wondering whether she is aware that one of the 
impressions which is constantly received by a conservative who reads 
critical works on the Old Testament is this—and we shall permit our- 
selves to make our statement as broad and sweeping as her own—that 
no one who accepts the “results of modern scholarship,” as they are 
confidently styled by the higher critics, can really understand the Bible. 
This is a bold statement. We will use Miss Knott as a witness to its 
truth. Regarding David, for example, we read the following: “Did David 
repent? It can hardly be said that he did if we are to understand by 
repentance what Jesus Christ meant by it. In response to Nathan’s re- 
proof he said, ‘I have sinned against Jehovah.’ That was a large ad- 
mission for a mighty king to make, and does him credit; but he retained 
Bathsheba in his harem and from this time to the end of David’s life 
her unfortunate influence dominated court and king. She became the 
mother of Solomon, who was David’s successor to the throne” (p. 153). 
Even from the standpoint of the books of Samuel alone, it may well be 
argued that this verdict is a superficial one, which does not do justice 
to the confession of David. But to complete the picture we need to 
turn to the Penitential Psalms, especially the 51st Psalm. Dr. B. B. War- 
field has stated the matter very admirably as follows: 

““And David said unto Nathan, I have sinned against the Lord. 
And Nathan said unto David, The Lord also hath put away thy 
sin.’ It may almost seem that David escaped from his crime too 
easily. We may read the narrative and fail to observe the signs of 
that deep contrition which such hideous wickedness when once 
recognized surely must engender. There is the story of the sin 
drawn in all its shocking details. Then Nathan comes in with his 
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beautiful apologue of the ewe-lamb, and its pungent application. 
And then we read simply: ‘And David said unto Nathan, I have 
sinned against the Lord. And Nathan said unto David, The Lord 
also hath put away thy sin.’ After that comes only the story of how 
the child of sin was smitten, and how David besought the Lord 
for its life and finally acquiesced in the Divine judgment. One is 
apt to feel that David was more concerned to escape the conse- 
quences of his sin than to yield to the Lord the sacrifices of a 
broken and contrite heart. Does it not seem cold to us and ex- 
ternal, David’s simple acknowledgment of his sin, and the Lord’s 
immediate remission of it? We feel the lack of the manifestations 
of a deeply repentant spirit, and are almost ready, we say, to 
wonder if David did not escape too easily from the evil he had 
wrought. 

“It is merely the simplicity of the narrative which is deceiving 
us in this. The single-hearted writer expects us to read into the 
bare words of David’s confession, ‘I have sinned against the Lord,’ 
all the spiritual exercises which those words are fitted to suggest 
and out of which they should have grown. And if we find it a little 
difficult to do so, we have only to turn to David’s penitential 
Psalms, to learn the depths of repentance which wrung this great 
and sensitive soul. One of them—perhaps the most penetrating por- 
trayal of a truly penitent soul ever cast into human speech—is as- 
signed by its title to just this crisis in his life; and I see no good 
reason why this assignment need be questioned. The whole body 
of them sounds the depths of the sinful soul’s self-torment and 
longing for recovery as can be found nowhere else in literature; 
and taken in sequence present a complete portrayal of the course 
of repentance in the heart, from its inception in the rueful re- 
view of the past and the remorseful biting back of the awakened 
heart, through its culmination in a true return to God in humble 
love and trusting confidence, to its issue in the establishment of a 
new relation of obedience to God and a new richness of grateful 
service to Him” (Faith and Life, pp. 12f.). 

Again, we read (p. 162) regarding David, “Like all his contempora- 
ries, he believed that each deity had his own domain, beyond which 
his influence did not extend. When forced to flee from the hand of 
Saul his bitterest complaint was that he was driven out from the 
presence of Jehovah (1 Sam. 26. 19).” But this is not the Bible’s presen- 
tation. True, the land of Israel was undoubtedly to David Jehovah’s land, 
the land where He had manifested Himself in an especial manner to the 
fathers and to David himself. The ark was there, and above the cheru- 
bim of glory was the Shekina. But this does not mean that David be- 
lieved that Jehovah’s presence ‘was so restricted to Israel that he could 
have no influence beyond its domain. To one who believes that the Penta- 
teuch is Mosaic, such a view is false in the light of Deut. x. 14. Jehovah 
is no mere tribal god restricted to one people or one land; he has chosen 
Israel out of all the nations (Deut. vii. 4). The scope of his power is 
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as great in the days of Moses as in those of Isaiah: Egypt is his “object 
lesson” (Ex, ix. 16), Assyria his “rod” (Isa. x. 5ff). To one who accepts 
the title of Ps. cxxxix (“To the Chief Musician, A Psalm of David”), 
the idea of attributing such a religious “crudity” to David is absurd. 

But the critic who denies that David wrote any of the psalms or holds 
that such psalms as he did write have been ‘modernized’ by later editing, 
and who believes that David was a ‘rude warrior,’ an oriental despot, 
with a ‘lyric note’ in his make-up, who lived in the period of Israel’s 
religious twilight, before the great prophets discovered ethical mono- 
theism, it is natural to place the worst construction upon such passages 
as those which have been cited. And this very fact illustrates clearly the 
serious results which are likely to follow the acceptance of the critical 
reconstruction of the Old Testament. 

It would be possible to cite other examples of misunderstanding on 
the part of the critics of passages in the Old Testament due to the 
naturalistic reconstruction to which they have insisted on subjecting it, 
but these will suffice to indicate at one and the same time the general 
position of the writer, and also the fact that it is only when the Bible 
is taken as it stands and as a whole that it can be rightly understood. 
The claim is frequently made by the critics that they have removed the 
difficulties which beset the traditional view and made the Bible compre- 
hensible. Instead of doing this, they have multiplied difficulties and made 
the Bible a riddle. The critic is constantly at a loss to explain how it is 
that a book can be so full of error and yet have so high value. The 
writer tells us, “It is a mistake to think that the ethical value of a nar- 
rative depends upon its historical accuracy” (p. 219). The critic who 
believes that the Bible is not historically accurate may take refuge in this 
thought, but those who believe that the Bible is historically accurate 
find in this a great argument in favor of its ethical value. It must be hard 
to be really enthusiastic about a book for which one feels constantly 
obliged to apologize. 

Princeton. Oswatp T. ALLIs. 


Jésus Historique. By C. Pierensrinc. Paris and Strasbourg: Libraire 
Istria. 8vo. 7 frs. .50. 

The author’s fame as a destructive critic in the literature of the Old 
and New Testaments has been firmly established by previous publications. 
Among these are best known his “Théologie de 1l’Ancien Testament” 
(which has been translated into English); his “Histoire du peuple 
d’Israel’”’; his “Jésus et les Apdtres” ; and his “La Christologie biblique et 
ses origines.”’ 

In a brief preface Dr. Piepenbring acknowledges a debt to Professor 
Loisy in what he has done to make clear the distinction between such 
parts of the Gospels as are historic and authentic and those larger por- 
tions that are spurious and mythical. In the author’s judgment, however, 
Loisy has failed to build a sufficiently solid and imposing superstructure 
upon the minute yet solid foundation which he lays. Piepenbring an- 
nounces as the purpose of this book to indicate how much in the life of 
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Jesus is still left us, and that the things that remain cannot be shaken. 
He believes that from the ruins may still be gathered material to con- 
struct a Jesus whom we may in some sense call Savior, if not Lord 
and Master. In this book, as in the other works mentioned above, the 
writer commits himself to the guidance of “those results the most 
certain of the modern critic.” According to these results, the first 
Christians did not for a long time commit to writing any facts concern- 
ing Jesus and his ministry. The reason of this is found in the alleged 
fact that they were waiting for the return of the glorified Christ. It was 
not “until within a few years before the second destruction of Jerusalem 
that the Locia were written, the most ancient source of the synoptic 
Gospels.” After this event, how long after cannot now be known, ap- 
peared the Gospel of Mark “already strongly influenced by the Pauline 
Theology.” This in turn served as the source of the other two Synop- 
tic Gospels, and these show in even a more marked degree the Pauline 
influence, as well as later tendencies based on mythical data. As to the 
Gospel of John of still later date, it is chiefly interesting as an exposi- 
tion of current Gnosticism. 

With these pre-suppositions, the author makes the attempt, after Loisy, 
to separate “the primitive Gospel” from “the later additions,” in order 
that he may present a true picture of the historic Jesus. He “laments the 
extreme scepticism of certain modern radicals.” He thus poses as a con- 
servative. 

Dr. Piepenbring’s discussion pursues its way through no less than 
eight chapters as he contemplates Jesus from the irreducible minimum 
of unchallenged data. The first chapter has to do with the period ante- 
dating his public activity; the second, with his relation to the Old Testa- 
ment; the third, his connection with John the Baptist; the fourth pre- 
sents “the general traits of his ministry”; the fifth, Jesus’ notion of the 
Kingdom of God and the way of salvation; the sixth, the Fatherhood of 
God; the seventh, the victories and defeats of Jesus; and the eighth, his 
attitude towards the Gentile world. There follows an appendix in which 
sundry conclusions are set forth. 

Who is this Jesus whom the critics have left us? We are told that 
from the role of a naive and simple-minded reformer and prophet, Jesus 
passed into the conviction of his messianic future, culminating in the 
coming of the kingdom of God. In the psychology of this evolution Jesus 
is compared with the great Chinese Laotse and Epictetus, the stoic. It is 
with gratitude to the author that we are able to detect that some small 
advantage is given to Jesus in this comparison. 

From a literary point of view this book cannot fail to delight the 
reader. Piepenbring’s diction is pure and lucid, and the interest enlisted 
by the introduction is sustained throughout the book. In its fascination 
lies its peril. The draught so tempting to the palate is mixed with deadly 
poison. The fact is, that Piepenbring has taken away our Lord, and we 
know not where he has laid Him. The writer graciously concedes that 
Jesus indeed lived, taught, and died; but, alas, He was the subject of a 
weird hallucination to the effect that there was such a reality as the 
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Kingdom of God, that its consummation would certainly be enacted 
during the life-time of Jesus, and that the Messiah, which Jesus was 
finally led to believe He was, would be the principal actor in the cata- 
clysm. He hoped to the end, and only his death brought disillusionment. 
As to this last, the writer is careful to add that “in any case Jesus never 
had the idea that he was offering himself a sacrifice for sin.” 

Piepenbring’s reasoning, however insidious is deductive rather than 
inductive. He starts out with a preconceived theory of what Jesus must 
be if he is to conciliate the thinking of the twentieth century critic. The 
record of the Gospels is wrenched and wrested to conform with this 
theory. The supernatural must be strained out, since there is no such 
category. Even the small residuum of so-called historic data carries with 
it a picture of our Lord so different from that drawn by Piepenbring 
that the unbiased student of these “fragments” must pronounce the lat- 
ter as nothing more than a caricature. And with a higher and saner doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ, the results of this higher criticism would 
tell a different story. The supernatural is not per se unhistoric; on the 
other hand it is logically involved in a faith that takes hold of the 
precious verity that Jesus Christ is the Eternal Son of God, and the 
Savior of all who believe that saying of our Lord that Piepenbring him- 
self admits as “historic’—“He gave Himself a ransom for many,” Mark 
10:45. 

Princeton. SYLVESTER W. BracuH. 


A Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform and Other Epic Fragments in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. By Avpert T. Cray. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1922. 4to., pp. 86, 7 plates. 

No living American scholar has done more for the cause of Assyriolo- 
gy than Professor Clay of Yale. For a quarter of a century he has been 
engaged in the publication of tablets and in the study of archaeological 
problems especially in their relation to the Old Testament. As the asso- 
ciate of Professor Hilprecht at the University of Pennsylvania, he was 
the largest single contributor to the series of publications known as The 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. After Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht’s retirement, he contributed a couple of volumes of 
texts to the new series which was at once commenced; and about this 
time he also undertook the publication of some of the texts contained in 
the private collection of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, of which he has now 
published several volumes. Called to Yale as Laffan Professor of Assyri- 
ology he began very shortly the publication of texts; and in the decade 
which has since elapsed the “Babylonian Texts” of the Yale Oriental 
Series have, as a result of his labors and those of his students and others 
whom he has interested, begun to assume quite imposing proportions 
and bid fair to rival and perhaps surpass the Babylonian series of the 
University of Pennsylvania. All of Professor Clay’s texts are supplied 
with valuable introductory material, sample or full translations, dis- 
cussions of philological and critical problems and indices of proper 
names. To the last mentioned subject he has devoted a great deal of 
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attention; and he has published a monograph, Personal Names of the 
Cassite Period, which takes rank with the contributions of Tallquist, 
Ranke, and Huber. 

Since Professor Clay was a theological professor before he turned 
his attention to Assyriology it was to be expected that he would be ever 
on the watch for data throwing light on the Old Testament. That this 
was as a matter of fact his major interest is shown by the title of a 
book which he published nearly twenty years ago, Light on the Old Testa- 
ment from Babel. In this volume he opposed the extravagant claims of 
the Pan-Babylonists, Winckler, Jensen, Jeremias, etc., who sought to de- 
rive everything distinctive in the Old Testament—and even in the New— 
from Babylonia. Dr. Clay’s studies had led him to the very dif- 
ferent conclusion that, far from being slavish imitators of Babylonian 
culture and religion, the peoples of the Westland (Amurru, the Amorite 
country) were in many instances the originators of customs and beliefs 
which were borrowed by the Babylonians. “There is not,” he declared, 
“such a great deal, after all, that Israel was directly indebted to the 
Babylonians for, beyond the stories in Genesis of the time prior to 
Abram, and also certain customs which belong to the period after the 
Babylonian exile’ (p. 14). Elsewhere he expressed the opinion that the 
Hebrew and Babylonian accounts of the Deluge may both have a 
common origin among the Semites (p. 75). And he defined as Amorite 
the foreign influence which can be recognized in Babylonia in the days 
of Hammurapi (p. 46). The theory of West Semitic or Amorite influence 
on Babylon Professor Clay has further developed in two later books, 
Amurru, The Home of the Northern Semites (1909), and The Empire 
of the Amorites (1919). In the former he claims that “The culture of the 
Semitic Babylonians points, if not to its origin, at least to a long de- 
velopment in Amurru before it was carried into Babylonia” (p. 13) ; 
and that “The influence of Babylonian culture upon the peoples of 
Canaan was almost nil” (p. 91). In the latter volume one of the objects 
of which is stated to be “to assemble all the light that bears upon the 
history and religion of the Amorites, especially of the early period when 
the empire still existed” (p. 12), the statement is made that the trend 
of the discussion is “toward regarding practically everything that is 
Siemitic-Babylonian as having its origin in Amurru” (p. 186). 

In reviewing Amurru Professor Sayce, while admitting that Professor 
Clay was right in claiming for the Amorites “a leading place in the his- 
tory of Western Asia in the Abrahamic age, yet maintained that his 
championship of them had gone too far; and he warned against the 
danger of “Panamoritismus.” 

There is no question that Dr. Clay has rendered very valuable service 
by challenging and submitting to a careful scrutiny the exaggerated 
claims of the Pan-Babylonists, and calling attention to many evidences 
of foreign influence upon Babylon itself. But it is difficult to avoid the 
feeling that he has gone too far in the opposite direction. The present 
volume is an illustration of this. It is entitled A Hebrew Deluge Story in 
Cuneiform. The title is itself an overstatement. Since cuneiform is a 
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script and not a language and since the word Hebrew may refer to lan- 

guage as well as provenance, it would be only natural to infer from the 
title that we have here a Hebrew deluge story told in the Hebrew lan- 
guage and discovered perhaps in Palestine, but written in cuneiform 
script. This is, however, not the case. As Professor Clay himself points 
out, the tablet has been repeatedly edited, first by Scheil twenty-five years 
ago, and subsequently by other able Assyriologists, Jensen, Dhorme, Un- 
gnad, and Rogers. Yet he is the first apparently to “discover” that it 
is anything but a Babylonian legend. Professor Scheil believed that the 
tablet probably came from Sippar in Northern Babylonia and represented 
the version of the legend current at that great religious center. This 
view seems to have been generally accepted until challenged by Pro- 
fessor Clay. The language of the tablet seems clearly to be Babylonian; 
it is certainly not Hebrew. What then is the warrant for calling it a 
“Hebrew deluge story’? This evidence is two-fold, according to Pro- 
fessor ‘Clay, linguistic and archaeological. Professor Clay claims that a 
number of the words found on this fragment (less than a tenth of the 
tablet is preserved and scarce a line is perfect) and in other recensions 
of the legend are Hebrew or Amorite, and that the names of the gods and 
the allusion to the fig-tree point to a West Semitic origin. 


I. THe PuHritorocicaL ARGUMENT 


As is often the case where differences of opinion are as marked as 
in the present instance the trouble appears to lie in part at least in a 
lack of clear definition. Professor Clay has nowhere told us, as far as 
the present writer is aware, just how he would classify the Amorite lan- 
guage and differentiate it from the Babylonian on the one hand and the 
Hebrew on the other, or how an Amoritism is to be recognized when 
occurring in a Babylonian text. A couple of examples will suffice to in- 
dicate the confusion which results: 

1). li-§a-ag-ti-il. This word occurs in a mutilated line of the first 
column of the tablet. Dr. Clay renders it “let him destroy.” He makes 
the following statement with regard to it: “In li-Sa-aq-ti-il is to be seen 
an Amorite word which had not been used in Akkadian [i.e. Babylonion] 

Not only do we find lisaqtil instead of lusagtil, but note also 
limtanni, listarrig, ligaznin, and perhaps also herri and imaSsid. This prob- 
ably is a peculiarity of the early Amorite language in which the legend 
had been written” (p. 19). Later the statement appears: “Scheil origin- 
ally regarded the root of li-Sa-aq-ti-il as meaning ‘to kill’; this is Hebrew. 
The form lisagtil should be noted. As already stated, similar forms are 
found in the text, like lisaznin, etc.” (p. 59). These statements make it 
clear that Professor Clay has two reasons for regarding this word as 
Amorite: the meaning “to kill’ which the considers appropriate to the 
context, and the fact that the first syllable is /u- instead of li-; while the 
fact that he speaks of one of these differentiae as probably a peculiarity 
of “early Amorite”’ and the other as “Hebrew” seems to imply that 
there is little or no difference between the two languages. With regard 
to these points the following is to be observed: (a) As to the claim that 
the meaning “to kill” stamps this word as Hebrew it is to be noted that 
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the root bp, despite the fact that most students of Hebrew are very 
familiar with it as the paradigm of the “strong verb” which they mas- 
tered with more or less difficulty in the early stages of their acquaint- 
ance with that language, occurs only four times (Job, Ps. cxxxix, Obad.) 
in the Old Testament. There are a number of verbs having the same 
general meaning which are far more frequently found in Hebrew than 
this one. And it has even been claimed that 5D is an Aramaism in 
Hebrew, although the root is not found in the Early Aramaic inscrip- 
tions. At any rate if four occurrences of this root in the Old Testament 
prove it to be Hebrew, it would seem that two occurrences on a Baby- 
lonian tablet might prove it to be also Babylonian, especially as our 
Babylonian vocabulary is being constantly enriched by new discoveries. 
(b) As to the form. We have seen that it is to the fact that the first syl- 
lable is li- instead of Ju- that Dr. Clay points as furnishing the clearest 
indication that the form is Amorite. In view of this it is to be noted that 
both forms (Ju- and li-) occur in Assyr.-Babylonian (cf. Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Gram., §131b) and are found for example on the inscriptions of 
the Assyrian kings. The forms in Ji- are in no sense unique or peculiar to 
this tablet. A more vital matter, however, yet one to which Dr. Clay 
makes no reference, is the fact that the form liSaqtil is a Shaphel form. 
The causative stem has in the Semitic languages three different forms 
distinguished one from the other by the nature of the preformative syl- 
lable or augment. These three forms are Sa- (or sa-), ha- and ’a-; and they 
are characteristic of the Babylonian, Hebrew, and Arabic, respectively. 
While there is evidence to show that the first of these forms, the Shaphel, 
was not originally confined to the Babylonian or East Semitic group (a 
reflexive of this form is found in Arabic, the so-called Xth stem), the 
form in ha- (in the perfect ha- is changed to hi-), the so-called Hiphil, is 
fully as characteristic of the Hebrew as is the Shaphel of the Baby- 
lonian. Consequently it is remarkable that Professor Clay should call 
attention to a minor peculiarity of the form liSaqtil, the syllable li, as 
pointing to Amorite, and to the meaning as indicative of Hebrew, while 
failing to allude to the fact that as a Shaphel form the word is unmis- 
takeably Babylonian. Are we to draw the inference that the Amorite 
resembled the Babylonian in having a Shaphel instead of like the Hebrew 
a Hiphil? Or is the implication that the Hebrew originally also had a 
Shaphel—a very doubtful position to maintain? Clearly unless it can be 
shown that Amorite resembled Babylonian much more closely than Dr. 
Clay would be at all disposed to admit, and unless “proto”’-Hebrew dif- 
fered radically from the Hebrew of the Old Testament, the form 
lisagtil must be regarded either as a Babylonized Amorite or Hebrew 
word (i.e., a Hebrew root with Babylonian form, the Shaphel, and a 
dialectic peculiarity, the li-, pointing to Amorite), or else it is to be re- 
garded as pure Babylonian. The one view seems to be that advocated by 
Professor Clay; the other is the generally accepted view which he has 
challenged. 

2) The second example closely resembles the first. It is the word la-&u 
which is found in the second column of the “Late Redaction” of this 
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Deluge Story. Professor Clay maintains that “Ja-su is the Amorite in- 
separable preposition with the pronominal suffix, meaning ‘to him.’ The 
redactor glossed la-Su with the Akkadian word it-ti-‘u which precedes” 
(p. 21 f). Elsewhere he tells us, “It appears to be the Hebrew insepara- 
ble preposition with the pronominal suffix, which the scribe glossed with 
tt-ti-su’ (p. 64). This word has, Professor Clay tells us, been regarded 
by all previous translators as the negative particle in Babylonian. This 
would be favored by the fact that both the elements of which it would 
then be composed (Ja “not” and isu “to have, or to be”) are found in 
Babylonian, and also by the analogy of the Aramaic and the Arabic both 
of which possess such a negative particle. On the other hand the form, 
as explained by Professor Clay, is anomalous. la- might be regarded 
as the inseparable preposition 5 “to” which is found in Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, and Arabic (2e., in the Western Group). But it is not found in 
Assyr.-Bab., where the regular word is itti (Heb. n&® ). On the other 
hand the second element -su “his” which is the regular form of the pro- 
nominal suffix in Assyr.-Babylonian is not found in Hebrew or in the 
West Semitic group. There the form is -huw (compare the words hiphil 
and shapel above) and this hu after the vowel a contracts in Hebrew 
to 6; t.e., the Hebrew form for “to him” would be 1d. The form la-Su 
is consequently neither Babylonian nor Hebrew: it is a hybrid. Professor 
Clay calls it Amorite. He also calls it Hebrew. 

These two examples make it clear, we think, how greatly the reader 
stands in need of an answer to the question: What is meant by “Hebrew,” 
by “Amorite,” by “Early Amorite’? As we have seen Dr. Clay speaks 
of la-§u in one place as “the Amorite inseparable preposition with the 
pronominal sufhx” and in another place as “the Hebrew inseparable pre- 
position with the pronominal suffix.” Now “Amorite”’ is a vague and 
indefinite word which at present means very little to us. “Amorite” has 
still to vindicate for itself a place among Semitic languages; its grammar 
and lexicon have still to be written. But the word “Hebrew” has a very 
definite meaning. It designates the language in which the bulk of the Old 
Testament was written. This language has no form of the pronoun 
(either independent or suffixed) containing an sh, and its causative stem 
is as we have seen a Hiphil not a Shaphel. That these distinctively 
Eastern characteristics belonged to the Hebrew of a pre-Biblical period 
there is no proof. Consequently it is a misnomer to speak of lasu as 
Hebrew; and as to liSaqtil it should be made very clear that it is only 
the meaning and not the form which at all suggests Hebrew. Whether or 
not these words can be regarded as Amorite remains to be proved. But 
if they are Amorite, the inference is unavoidable that Hebrew and 
Amorite are not synonymous terms; but rather that Amorite very closely 
resembles Babylonian in several of those features in which the latter 
differs markedly from Hebrew. That this deluge story is not written in 
Hebrew is perfectly plain; that it contains some Babylonianized Hebrew 
or West Semitic words is perhaps true. Whether there is enough indica- 
tion of Western influence to speak of it as Amorite is a debateable ques- 
tion. If it is Amorite, it follows either that it has been almost completely 
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Babylonianized or that Amorite resembles Babylonian far too closely 
to be called a West Semitic dialect or to be in any sense identified with 
Hebrew. 

II. THe ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

When we turn to the archaeological evidence in support of Dr. 
Clay’s thesis we find that like the philological it is far from convincing. 
Professor Clay points to the fact that the deities referred to on this 
tablet are Jlw (Hebrew El), Adad, Nisaba and Ea, as evidence that the 
tablet is Hebrew or Amorite in origin. But it is to be observed: (1) ilu 
is the common word for “god” in Babylonian. It occurs twice on this 
tablet aside from the very enigmatic colophon, “When (a) god, a 
man .. .” In the one instance it would seem natural to take it in the 
indefinite sense of “a god.” (“[In] their assembly a god was absent(?)” 
i.e. there was no god present), instead of rendering “[In] their assembly 
God was absent.” This would be far more in keeping with the polytheism 
which appears clearly in the second reference which is to “his god” and 
“This] goddess” and with the mention of Adad, Nisaba and Ea (three 
well known gods), all in the brief compass of this tablet. That a supreme 
West Semitic god Jlu (El) is here referred to seems far from probable. 

(2) Adad is regarded by many scholars as originally a West Semitic 
storm god. This would accord with Dr. Clay’s theory. But it is to be 
observed that Adad was also worshipped in Babylonia centuries before 
the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon when this copy of a still more 
ancient tablet was made. It is also to be noticed that the name is writ- 
ten ideographically, “7M. Consequently the identity with Adad, while 
probable, is not certain. The storm god #JM was a very old Sumerian 
deity. 

(3) Ea and Nisaba are both mentioned on Babylonian tablets of a 
very early period. The one deity is connected with Eridu, the other with 
Umma. That they were originally Amorite deities remains to be proved. 
It should also be remembered that only a small part of the tablet is 
preserved. Had we the whole tablet it is probable that the names of a 
number of other deities would be found on it. 

(4) Aside from these allusions to gods Professor Clay attaches great 
importance to a word te-i-na which he identifies with the Hebrew word 
for “fig.” He considers this a clear indication of the West Semitic origin 
of the legend, since the fig tree is not found in Babylonia. It should be 
noted therefore that the reading is far from certain. Jensen is the only 
one of the five scholars referred to above who gives the same reading as 
Prof. Clay, and he renders it differently. In the later redaction the word 
tita occurs instead of tena. This also Dr. Clay would render “fig.” But 
regarding it he says, “In Babylonian and Assyrian literature the word 
titu or tittu is little more than known.” This fact should cause us to 
hesitate to identify it too positively as meaning “fig” and indicative of 
Amorite influence, or origin. 

It is to be regretted that, as was stated above, this interesting tablet, 
about which so much discussion has centered, is so very fragmentary. It 
is to be hoped that other portions of this tablet and of the others in the 
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same series may shortly ‘be discovered. In view of the unexpected suc- 
cesses which have often attended the labors of the archaeologists in re- 
cent years, this hope may be realized more speedily than we anticipate, 
and any light which can be shed upon the traditions of the ancient Orient 
will be of great interest, especially if they have anything to contribute to 
the fullest understanding of the Old Testament Scriptures. 


Princeton. Oswatp T. ALLIs. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, Its Doctrine and Significance. By E. F. 
Scott, D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1922. Pp. 213. 
Price $3.00. 


The author in his preface cites with commendation the treatises on 
Hebrews by Dr. A. B. Bruce, Dr. G. Milligan, and Dr. A. Nairne, and 
informs us that his intention is not to write merely “another work on the 
same subject” but “to examine this difficult epistle from several new 
points of view, and to throw some clearer light on its underlying ideas.” 
Former works, as those above mentioned, “while they have illuminated 
many dark places in the epistles, have been warped in their approach to 
it by the old prepossessions, and have thereby overlooked some of its 
essential aspects.” 

Chapters on the literary problems, and the purpose and character of 
Hebrews introduce the book. Dr. Scott then sets out to determine the theo- 
logical affinities and religious background of the writer. In the light of 
the conclusions he thus reaches he discusses the subject matter of 
Hebrews under the following headings: The New Covenant, The Two 
Ages and the Two Worlds, The High Priesthood of Christ, The Nature 
of Christ, and Faith, closing his book with a statement of his view of 
the historical and religious value of the epistle. 

The writer of Hebrews is in his opinion one of the forgotten teachers 
of the church of about the year 70 to 85 A.D. He writes to a select group 
of Gentile Christians at Rome who aspired to be teachers. This group 
he warns against their cardinal weakness of indifference and faithless- 
ness and endeavors to lead them to a truer and deeper conception of the 
work of Christ which he feels he has discovered (pp. 22, 39). But the 
writer himself wrote under the twofold influence of Philo and “primitive 
Christianity,” and, quite characteristically of the period in which he lived, 
failed properly to blend what the had borrowed from these two sources. 
‘Consequently there is a lack of inner harmony cropping out in the 
epistle again and again. It appears in the conception of the two ages and 
the two worlds, in which the next world is pictured now as future (prim- 
itive ‘Christianity strand), now as present (Philonic strand) (p. 119) ; 
in the conception of ‘Christ as High Priest, at one time the High Priest 
of heaven (Primitive Christianity strand) at another the High Priest 
that has introduced the ideal state of things on earth (Philonic strand) 
(p. 139); in the nature of Christ, which is “a mosaic of various specu- 
lations which fall asunder when we try to think them together” (pp. 
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146, 159). According to the “primitive Christianity” strand, Christ is not 
of divine nature, though he bears the Messianic title “Son of God” and 
enjoys the rank of Son of God, while He is in some sense one of the 
angels (p. 157). According to the Philonic strand He is “of divine ori- 
gin and shares in the divine nature” (p. 161). Similarly in Hebrews con- 
ception of faith we are still reminded of the “primitive” conception of 
faith, and superimposed upon it is the Alexandrian conception. Through- 
out the entire epistle the theology reflects the mind of a teacher of the 
second or third generation of Christians in which there is an interaction 
of diverse currents of thought which have not yet blended into one whole 
as in later Catholic theology (pp. 67, 146). 

Since Dr. Scott is constantly interpreting the teaching of Hebrews in 
the light of Philo or of “primitive Christianity,” our estimate of the 
worth of his book will largely depend upon whether he has succeeded 
in establishing his claim of the supposed affinity. In this important point 
we believe he has failed utterly. Without stressing the hypothetical 
character of what he esteems to be the “primitive” Christian tradition, 
we only need to refer to the evidence which he submits for the supposed 
affinity to Philo to bring out the weakness of the argument. After gather- 
ing thé evidence he makes this startling admission: “It cannot be made 
out that he is indebted to Alexandria for more than a few broad sug- 
gestions which he has borrowed at second hand, and elaborated to new 
issues in the light of his own thinking” (p. 58). And again: “The diver- 
gences are so marked that a question might almost arise as to whether 
the Hellenistic strain which undoubtedly runs through the epistle is 
derived from Alexandria at all” (p. 57). To build a theory of an 
entire book upon evidence which is admitted to be so questionable i: 
certainly precarious. Dr. Scott’s book rather confirms the opinion of Dr 
Bruce and Principal Drummond that “there is nothing to prove conscious 
borrowing and it is probable that the resemblances are due to the general 
condition of religious culture among the Jews. In any case whatever be 
said of the style, it is certain that our epistle is independent of Philo in 
thought and spirit” (A. B. Bruce, The Epistle to the Hebrews, 2nd ed. p. 
167). 

Dr. Scott's view of the writer of Hebrews is shocking. He attributes 
to him the high praise that he is “a thinker of highly individual tempera- 
ment. All that he derives from whatever source, he brings into the service 
of a new conception of 'Christianity—remarkable for its boldness and its 
genuine insight” (p. 68). But he does not hesitate to say of him that “he 
has studied his Old Testament material somewhat superficially” (p. 
124) and that “his thought like that of the other New Testament writers 
moves on several different planes, and in his case the resulting diversity 
is all the more marked as he brings the two extremes of early Christianity 
so abruptly together (p. 146). The eminent writer of Hebrews, guilty of 
the many fallacies and inconsistencies which he ascribes to him! Dr. 
Scott is certainly mistaken. The fact for instance that Hebrews speaks of 
the two worlds now as successive to each other in time, now as synchro- 
nous, is not due to two inharmonious views which Hebrews has failed 
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to unify (p. 120), but rather to the conviction which the writer holds 
in common with Paul and John that the future world through Christ’s 
redemptive work has in a measure become present and been brought 
down to this earth (cf. Heb. 12: 22-24). And that Christ would be pre- 
sented by Hebrews at one time as no more than an angel elevated to the 
rank of Son of God, at another time in the same discourse as of divine 
origin and partaker of the divine nature is too glaring an inconsistency 
to be attributed to a careful writer like the author of Hebrews. He does 
indeed present us with two pictures of Christ’s sonship, the one His Mes- 
sianic and the other His Trinitarian, and aims to point out (cf. 1: 2-4) 
how the one rested in and was impossible without the other. But there is 
no inconsistency there. Nor need they be derived from two distinct 
sources. 

Another surprise awaits us when we read what Dr. Scott has to say 
about the priesthood of Christ and His sacrifice. We might expect that 
Dr. Scott would investigate closely what Hebrews has to say about the 
ancient sacrificial ritual of the Old Testament in order to determine the 
view which Hberews has of Christ’s atonement. But this to Dr. Scott 
would be labor wasted (pp. 74, 124). “The author takes his stand simply 
on the fact that the ordinances in question have been laid down in scrip- 
ture. God Himself has appointed them, for reasons that lie utterly beyond 
our knowledge, and all true worship must in some manner conform to 
the model He has given us” (p. 74). “The central fact of the Christian 
redemption is allowed to rest on no firmer basis than the assumptions of 
ancient ritual, which were arbitrary from the beginning” (p. 132). “But 
the writer does not attempt any real interpretation of the death of Christ” 
(p. 75). Thus to him the writer of Hebrews is a thoroughgoing ritualist. 
But is it true that Hebrews reduces the sacrificial death of Christ to an 
arbitrary act of God and attempts no real interpretation of the death 
of Christ? In Hebrews Io: I-10 we find the very opposite to be true. The 
writer, after quoting Psalms 4o, “In burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin 
thou hast had no pleasure. Then said I: LoI come . . . to do Thy will, 
O God,” makes the statement “He taketh away the first that he may estab- 
lish the second.” When it is said: “Thou desirest not this—but that,’ that 
clearly shows there was no arbitrariness with God but choice. God chose 
the sacrifice of Christ because it satisfied as the blood of bulls and 
goats did not, the reasonable will of God. And 9: 14 “who through the 
eternal spirit offered Himself,” as well as 10:7 tells us what gave to 
‘Christ’s sacrifice its moral quality. Texts such as 9:28 and terms such 
as “gracious” and “transgressions” and the results which that offering 
of Christ are said to have had as e.g. indicated by the terms, ‘éAdoxeoOar, 
kabaplfeyv, ayidtev, redelwors, all of which lie in the judicial sphere, tell 
us that it was the penal substitution theory which he held. To Dr. Scott’s 
view of the atoning value of Christ’s death as presented by Hebrews we 
may apply the criticism which Dr. Bruce gives to the class of commen- 
tators who hold the writer of Hebrews to be a thoroughgoing ritualist. 
He remarks: “In this way he (the writer of Hebrews) is made to appear 
inferior in spiritual insight to the Psalmist, who, it is admitted, set obe- 
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dience to the general moral law of God above sacrifices,” and then adds, 
“T have no sympathy with such starved exegesis” (A. B. Bruce, The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 380). 

There are various other conclusions of the author from which the 
reviewer feels constrained to differ as e.g. his interpretation of Hebrews 
view of faith, his view of the Old Testament as represented in the dis- 
cussion of Psalm 110 and elsewhere, and his views on the inspiration of 
scripture; but to discuss each of these in detail would make the review 
unduly long. Nor is it necessary. For the whole of Dr. Scott’s view of 
the theology of Hebrews breaks down at a cardinal point when he fails 
to establish affinity with Philo and “primitive Christianity,” which is at 
the basis of his entire view of Hebrews. It remains merely to add a word 
about the method of treatment. The author, on the whole, gives the im- 
pression of being too dogmatic in his statements. He informs us in his 
preface that he will examine the epistle from several new points of 
view, and we might reasonably expect that he would fortify his opinions 
with a discussion of those passages in Hebrews upon which his diverging 
opinions are based. He, however, contents himself with merely stating 
his view or at best seeking support of it by the mere citation of a text. 

The reviewer cannot say much in favor of the book. It forms inter- 
esting reading, evinces a rather wide reading, but does not leave the im- 
pression of being very scholarly in the way in which it seeks to estab- 
lish its conclusions. Moreover, a book which is constantly speaking of a 
writer of the Bible so highly esteemed as the author of Hebrews, as 
‘Snconsistent”’ and “superficial” in the treatment of his material and 
similar statements, is dangerous and destructive in its tendency. Of 
Drs. Bruce, G. Milligan, and Nairne Dr. Scott feels free to say that 
they “have been warped in their approach” to Hebrews by the “old pre- 
possessions.” It would seem that Dr. Scott would have succeeded better 
in his interpretation of Hebrews had he not been warped in his approach 
to it by the new prepossessions of modern rationalism. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. H. Henry MEEter. 


HISTORICAL THEOLOGY 


Theodore Emanuel Schmauk, D.D., LL.D. A Biographical Sketch with 
Liberal Quotations from his Letters and other Writings. By GrorcEr 
W. Sanor. Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publication House. 1921. 
Pp. xiv, 291. 

The author of this sketch was a Seminary classmate of Dr. Schmauk 
and associated with him for twenty-five years in editorial and other 
work, so that he had every opportunity to know the life of which he 
writes. And what a busy, many-sided career it was! Pastor, educator, 
originator of the Mt. Gretna (Pennsylvania) Chautauqua, historian, 
professor, Biblical writer, editor, Sunday School leader, public speaker, 
debater, organizer and tireless worker in his own denomination, Dr. 
Schmauk lived a life both strenuous and useful. 
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Although Dr. Schmauk gained note and even popularity as a citizen 
and Christian man and clergyman, his great service lay within the fold 
of his own church, where, as the author says, “he ranks as one of the 
ablest and most consistent defenders of the Lutheran faith” (p. viii). 
A General Council Lutheran himself, he labored for co-operation with 
the General Synod branch of the Lutheran Church; and preferred the 
spirit of the Iowa Synod to that of the Synods of Missouri and Ohio 
(p. 157); but in the negotiations of 1917-18 for the Lutheran Merger 
no one worked more arduously or zealously than he. Thus he clearly 
represented the less obtuse Lutheranism which saw in other segments 
of its faith a common meeting-ground. 

On the other hand, Dr. Schmauk was emphatically not a unionist. The 
segregations of the Lutheran Church pained him, but there is no par- 
ticular evidence, at least in this account, that the Protestant divisions 
outside of his own denomination ever gave him deep or aggressive con- 
cern. He prayed and worked for a united Lutheran Church because 
he was fundamentally a Lutheran. He had the outspoken and distinctive- 
ly Lutheran aversion to secret orders, which he looked upon as a re- 
juvenation of aristocratic mediaevalism (pp. 208, 256-7) ; to emotional 
revivals, and to all forms of co-operation where there was the slightest 
appearance of a doctrinal compromise (pp. 260, 262-269). He resigned 
from the Pennsylvania Chautauqua partly because his name there was 
associated with such names as John Fiske, Lyman Abbott, and with 
Roman Catholic priests in a way which, to his mind, lent religious en- 
dorsement (p. 259). He believed in Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran 
ministers, and that for Lutherans to enter into union movements was 
“to confess the failure of Lutheranism” (p. 262). 

All this may not be just the exact rigid position of the Missouri 
Synod, but the difference, in the final analysis, seems to be rather one 
of degree than of kind. There is a difference between the Lutheran 
and the Reformed type of Protestant Christianity. That is just plain 
history, which no amount of zeal or friendliness can set aside. But it 
would be a serious mistake to describe certain movements in the 
extra-Lutheran bodies as technically “Reformed.” Some of these tend- 
encies are neither (Lutheran nor Reformed. Pragmatism, Ritschlianism, 
Arminianism, Rationalism, anti-dogmatism, blind unionism, are no more 
essentially good Reformed philosophy when they invade Reformed evan- 
gelicalism than any or all of them would be good Lutheranism in any 
branch of the Lutheran ‘Church. Indeed, the peril of Reformed Chris- 
tianity is that it will not remain strictly Reformed. On this very subject 
Dr. Schmauk, as quoted in this book, says some fine things that every 
truly Reformed evangelical will heartly accept, even though they are 
said in defence of the Lutheran position. Thus: “I do not see the use of 
organism, organization, finance, and earthly results, if the Gospe! and 
the spiritual reconstruction of man by the Spirit through the World be 
not kept central” (p. 214). “A man cannot hold one thing philosophically 
and another morally” (p. 244). “Theology is not the horrid scapegoat 
that men make her out to be” (p. 127). “There are things worse than 
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Division. Indifference is worse. Worldliness is worse. Hypocrisy is 
worse. Proselytism is worse. Love of grand effect is worse. Wavering 
in faith is worse” (p. 192). “To make the spiritual order culminate in an 
external civic order is the mistake of our age” (p. 279). He does not 
believe that the unity referred to by Christ in John 17 is that of any 
external organization. And who will prove that his exegesis here is 
not perfectly sound? 

These splendid utterances need to be broadcasted today in the face 
of our frantic attempts to reconstruct society en masse through human 
machinery rather than by “the foolishness of the thing preached” and 
the individual rebirth through the power of the Holy Spirit. We may 
not coincide with all of Dr. Schmauk’s views on co-operation and 
Christian fellowship, but in his fundamental allegiance to Scripture as 
the inspired authority of God, and to the evangelical principles of the 
Reformation, he is a teacher we can abandon only with regrettable con- 
sequences. 

The reader will appreciate the especially good indices at the close of 
the book, and the equally helpful illustrations, not the least among them 
being the strong, earnest, meditative face of Dr. Schmauk himself. 

Lancaster, Ohio. BENJAMIN F. Parst. 


L’Evolution Religieuse de Luther Jusquw’en 1515. Par Henri StRoH1, 
maitre de conférences. Libraire Istra. Maison D’Edition. Strasbourg 
et Paris. 1922. Pages 174. Price, 7 fr. 50..In Etudes d’Histoire et 
de Philosophie religieuses publiées par la Faculté de Théologie 
Protestante de l’Université de Strasbourg. 

Following a summary of the leading recent writers on Luther, in- 
cluding P. Denifle, H. Grisar, L. Cristiani, A. Jundt, A. V. Miiller, F. X. 
Kiefl, R. Seeberg, and others, the present study falls into three periods 
of the Reformer’s life, covering the years 1483-1505, 1505-1500, 1500- 
1515. “The problem of the evolution of Luther,” says Prof. Strohl, “is 
above all a problem of religious psychology” (p. 32). He does not 
presume to give a definite solution to this problem. He does throw 
upon it the light of some modern investigation, especially in the period, 
1505-1515, which he views as a terra incognita. His plan is to follow up 
with a similar study of the years 1515-1521. 

The first period analyses Luther’s religious impressions from his 
youth up to his entrance into the convent at Erfurt. Influences in home, 
school, church, and university are noted, and the resultant view is 
reached that Luther’s entrance on the specifically religious life of the 
convent ‘was not a catastrophe but simply the “dénouement” of his pre- 
ceding inner experiences. He craved the peace of assurance of eternal 
salvation, and being the child of his age, he became a monk so as to 
achieve this peace (p. 59). 

Professor Strohl puts the real crisis in Luther’s life at the convent, 
where his struggles only increased in intensity (See quotations, pp. 78- 
80). This crisis was twofold: a crisis of religious life and a crisis of 
religious thought (p. 67), a matter of piety and of theology. Biel, Ger- 
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son, Aquinas, Occam, the Scholastic philosophy, Franciscan and Domin- 
ican theology, Bernard, Augustine, and the forceful mysticism of 
Staupitz (pp. 104, 111-123) all had their influence on him at this critical 
period. Though he was not essentially a disciple of the school of Occam, 
the author observes that the imprint of Occam is clear in his thought. 
“His theory of the Holy Supper is exactly that of Occam.” His idea 
of the authority of the Bible is a principle of Occam, and “The Lutheran 
theory of imputation is a modification of the Occamistic theory of 
acceptation” (p. 102, note 1). The influence of Staupitz is briefly docu- 
mented, particularly on predestination and Luther’s fear of mortal sin. 
The vicar-general’s piety was simple and unscholastic; for him all 
effort to please God was necessarily inspired by love of justice and of 
God (p. 119). But even the religion of Staupitz, valuable as iit was to 
him in his spiritual development, could not satisfy him. Luther was 
both religious and dogmatic. To, him sin was a tragic fact of tremen- 
dous power with which a pietistic mysticism was insufficient ito reckon. 
“The piety of Staupitz did not entirely satisfy his moral sentiment” 
“The piety and theology of Staupitz no longer entirely satisfied the 
religious feeling of Luther. The God of Staupitz was too much ‘the 
good God’ of impressionable minds... Luther had regard for the 
divine majesty. His God is a God who reacts strongly against evil.” 
(pp. 136, 137). Hence it is in the Epistle to the Romans (1:160-17) that 
he discovers the fundamental gospel of “the righteousness” and grace 
of God. “Luther found peace in the paradox that salvation is uncondi- 
tional. The Christian received into grace is always justified and a sinner” 
(p. 153). “The righteous man always remains a sinner. He does not pass, 
by conversion, from a state of sin tto a state of holiness. The most 
righteous always remains just and sinful” (semper justus et peccator, 
p. 161). “Sanctification is a necessary consequence of justification” (p. 
164). “The work of Christ was the previous condition of all the saving 
activity of God. ... The piety of Luther was then essentially theo- 
centric, and not Christocentric” (p. 165). 

Here the friar of Wittenberg is on clearly Augustinian ground. And 
we are not surprised to find the last chapter, on “Augustinian Mysticism,” 
noting (p. 166) that the influence of Augustine on Luther surpasses in 
importance that of all other authors. Though never hampered by Neo- 
platonism or the frequent philosophic digressions of Augustine, “It 
is the piety of St. Augustine which moved, lured, and won the Aug- 
ustinian monk;” and Augustine rendered Luther the great service of 
removing the discussions of the schools in order to place him in contact 
with a more vital piety and with a more religious way of speaking of 
religious things (pp. 168-9. Cf. p. 138). 

All students of Luther must be impressed with his mighty inner strug- 
gles. To such this new research will be both welcome and valuable. It 
shows careful study of the more prominent sources, and gathers together 
into brief compass the prevalent theories of the rich experiences of this 
great reformer. We feel that the concluding chapter would have gained 
by a brief summary of the previous ground and a more pointed setting 
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forth of the author’s own conclusions. The great point, however, is 
that Luther’s spiritual crisis was a real one, and that he actually found 
the peace he sought, and found it where all must find it. All this is 
made perfectly plain by Professor Strohl. 

Lancaster, Ohio. BENJAMIN F. PatstT. 


SYSTEMATICAL THEOLOGY 


The God of Our Fathers. By H. P. S. Fleming H. Revell Company. 1923. 

This volume, as the title suggests, is a popular and very timely 
treatise on Theism and Apologetics. Being the latest book of its kind 
its nature might best be perceived by contrasting it with the first real work 
on the subject written in 1704-5 by Samuel Clarke on The Being and 
Attributes of God. Diametrically opposite modes of approach are fol- 
lowed. The work of ‘Clarke is @ priori deductive reasoning in syllogistic 
form; the present work proceeds as much from the concrete, from use 
of illustration and analogy to the abstract, as possible. The former was 
written by a foremost metaphysician for philosophers and won him the 
position of the leading metaphysician of England for a quarter of a 
century. The present volume is written with purposeful exclusion of 
philosophical readers, for the express end of helping those “who in any 
walk of life, are striving to stay the dreadful tendency of the age.” 
Clarke wrote to exhaust the subject and to be a master of it. The pres- 
ent author says, “I have no hope of writing an exhaustive work and 
shall be satisfied if I can aid even a few toward acceptance of the divine 
being,” and advises the reader to “go to the masters,” if his presentation 
is found inadequate. Clarke employed a technical and stilted language 
of logic. The present author avoids “all technical language and endeavors 
to write for those who love plain speaking.” 

The work is a much needed putting into popular paradigms and simple 
style what Flint treated with such classic learning in his Theism half 
a century ago. The presentation is forceful, warm with invective at times, 
and written from a conservative viewpoint. 

Princeton. Fintey DuBois JENKINS. 


Inspiration. A Study of Divine Influence and Authority in the Holy 
Scriptures. By Notan R. Best, Editor of The Continent. New York, 
‘Chicago, London and Edinburgh: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1923. 
Pp. 160. Price, $1.25 net. 

The first paragraph of Mr. Best’s preface is as follows: 

“Discussion between conservative and progressive theologians re- 
veals one difference in viewpoint which accounts for all their other 
differences. Briefly it may be said that the inspiration of the Bible is 
the single central issue on which they are at odds. B t even that 
statement of it would exaggerate the breadth of their actual dissen- 
sion. That the Bible is inspired by divine wisdom for the religious 
edification of mankind both would instantly consent. What the effect 
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is of that inspiration on the quality of the Bible is the much narrower 
question on which alone evangelical opinion differs radically. If at 
this point some measure of common understanding could be had 
in Protestant churches, unseemly contention would almost cease to 
mar their peace.” 

These words are characteristic of the book which follows. Mr. Best 
is a vigorous advocate of one side in the great controversy which is 
now raging in the Church, but instead of saying plainly that the other 
side is wrong and that his side is right he represents himself as an 
advocate of peace. Yet the peace that he advocates is a peace of com- 
plete victory for the Modernist party and of abject surrender by their 
opponents of everything that they hold most sacred and most dear. 
It is small comfort to those whom Mr. Best designates as “conservative” 
theologians to be told in effect that if they will only allow the “doc- 
trine” which forms the very sum and substance of their gospel to be 
treated as a matter of small moment without which Christian fellow- 
ship in service is perfectly possible they can live in ecclesiastical amity 
with the Modernist party in the Church. Of course such a proposal 
begs the whole question. Mr. Best speaks of the inspiration of the Bible 
as the question on which alone “evangelical” opinion differs widely. But 
apparently he does not see that that word “evangelical” prejudges the 
very point at issue. If our view of what Christianity is be correct, then 
the position occupied by Mr. Best and his Modernist associates is not 
evangelical at all. Community in Christian service between evangelicals 
is no doubt possible; but the question now being debated in the Church 
is just whether the propagandists of Modernism are evangelicals or not. 

It is therefore certainly not true that the inspiration of the Bible is the 
only question about which opinion in the (Church differs widely. On the 
contrary the question about the inspiration of the Bible is only the 
formal side of a debate which concerns the central content of the Bible. 
The conflict in the Church is a conflict not between differing adherents 
of the same religion but between two mutually exclusive religions, which 
differ radically in their view of God, of man, of sin, of salvation, and 
also in their inner life and outward service. 

But let us approach the matter as it is approached in the book now 
under discussion. What view of inspiration is advocated here? 

Mr. Best holds that there are errors of fact in the Bible and also 
“crudities unmistakably human, for the origin of which no half-way 
candid reader would look higher than a this-world plane” (p. 13). But, 
he holds, these errors and crudities are always corrected elsewhere in 
the Bible itself, so that the Bible as a whole is a safe guide. On this 
view, the authority of the Bible would seem to be like the authority 
of some modern politicians, who since they have been on both sides of 
every question have in all cases been right at one time or another in 
their lives. The difficulty is that one cannot always tell just when they 
are right and when they are wrong. The difficulty may well be the same 
about the contradictions, moral and factual, which are thought to be 
discovered in the Bible. According to Mr. Best, indeed, the choice in 
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the case of the Bible is not impossible—one needs only to take the later 
and the higher teaching in the Bible in preference to the earlier and the 
lower. But the trouble is that there may be differences of opinion as to 
which is earlier and which is later, and certainly there will be differences 
of opinion as to which is lower and which is higher. The decision, Mr. 
Best might perhaps say, can be made by Christian experience. But if so, 
it is not the Bible but Christian experience which is “the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice.” And the question arises as to what experience 
is Christian and what is not. One must therefore probably decide 
whether the teaching of the Bible is to be tested by experience or ex- 
perience by the teaching of the Bible. It is ithe latter procedure which 
is meant when the Bible is called “the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice.” Undoubtedly one important testimony to the fact that the 
Bible is the Word of God is found in Christian experience, but that 
does not mean that after the Bible has once been established as the 
word of God its teachings in detail are to be accepted only in so far as 
they are commended by individual experience. 

But we have not yet done justice to Mr. Best’s view of inspiration. 
Despite the individual errors and moral imperfections in the Bible, Mr. 
Best holds, the Biblical writers were under the influence of the Spirit 
of God. This influence, it is true, was not different in kind from that 
which is exerted upon true Christian men and women today. But a 
second ‘work of God came in to supplement the original inspiration— 
namely, the divinely ordered selective process by which just these books 
and no others out of the mass of Hebrew and early Christian religious 
literature came to have a place in ‘tthe canon of Scripture. As a result 
of the two divine operations, the Bible thus produced is—not in its indi- 
vidual parts but as a whole—thought to be “the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice.” 

The word “infallible,” however, is here used in a sense quite different 
from its ordinary acceptation. It designates apparently, according to Mr. 
Best, not that which is always true in matters of fact but that 
which will never fail to accomplish the result for which it was intended. 
“When ‘infallible’ [as distinguished from ‘inerrant’] is the word used,” 
Mr. Best says, “there rises on one’s vision a mighty thought of power 
and authority radiating from the Bible as a central luminary in the 
moral sky just as energy radiates from the daily sun in the firmament 
of heaven” (p. 70). So the Bible is to be regarded as “a volume of en- 
franchising literature challenging men to adventure the greatening of 
their spiritual knowledge by exploration of the ways of God” (p. 116). 
The consequence is that fiction and allegory have a place in the Bible; 
it makes little difference, for example, whether the book of Daniel is 
historical or not. May not fiction be “true to life” (p. 89)? “If any man 
says that a piece of imagination can never be inspired enough for a place 
in the Bible, the mere mention of the parables of Jesus is all the answer 
needful” (pp. 92 f.). 

Of course the refutation of this use of the parables is simple enough. 
The whole question is what effect the writer or speaker intended to 
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produce upon the mind of the reader or hearer. In the case of the 
parables of Jesus, the figurative intent is perfectly plain. But in the 
case of Daniel the matter is not so clear. If the writer intended the book 
to be taken, not as a parable like the parables of Jesus, or as a work of 
instructive fiction, but as history, then if the book is not historical it is 
simply untrue. Or would Mr. Best say that although the writer intended 
the book ito be taken as historical God intended it to be taken as in- 
structive fiction? It is just that method of Biblical interpretation which 
our author himself has condemned most vigorously—for example, in 
the case of the Song of Songs. 

But let us return from such questions to the great point at issue. 
The important thing is that Mr. Best regards the Bible as “enfranchis- 
ing literature,’ and is inclined to be indifferent as to whether the en- 
franchising literature is history or fiction. We do not mean that this 
view is presented in any thoroughly consistent way. Mr. Best does speak 
of the “objective truth” of the Bible, and we doubt very much whether 
he would regard Christianity as so completely independent of historical 
fact as it is represented by the school of which he has, it is true, made 
himself the indiscriminate advocate. But it is perhaps not unfair to 
treat Mr. Best’s book somewhat as he treats the Bible—namely as a 
whole. And when it is so treated the fact shines out with perfect clear- 
ness that the author’s heart is in the bulk of the book in which he re- 
gards the Bible simply as part of what has been called the “literature of 
power” and not at all in his isolated tributes to “reason” or to “objective 
truth.” These latter passages are in marked contradiction to what pre- 
cedes and follows. 

The true impetus of the book is rather to be found in a passage like 
the following: 

“Vet the Bible is none the less a ‘standard of doctrine—but rather 
in the way of a touchstone than as a measuring stick. It can’t be 
pretended that the Bible contains all the truth in the universe, even 
about religious matters. But it does contain a great copious sample 
of the truth out of God’s deepest and most eternal vein, and it serves 
and will always serve to judge the genuineness of whatever else in 
man’s philosophizing and in man’s experience may turn up in the 
guise of claimed-to-be wisdom. Let it all be brought in and compared ; 
if it agrees with tthe fiber, texture, structure, of the Bible’s highest and 
final teachings, let it be called honest goods, But if it disagrees, then 
out with the stuff; it is but shoddy after all.” 

This, we believe, is at bottom our author’s notion of the authority of 
the Bible—the Bible is simply a touchstone to determine the kind of thing 
that is true and good. 

But if so, Mr. Best is diametrically opposed to that which we are con- 
strained to regard as alone the “evangelical” point of view. Much would 
be gained if we could lead men to a mere understanding—to say nothing 
of an acceptance—of that point of view. To this end we may be pardoned 
if we try to get back to the roots of the question. Let us make the attempt 
by way of an example. 
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Suppose there is a man who has come under the conviction of sin. 
He knows that he is condemned by God’s law, and either because of im- 
minent death or because he has come to understand the hopeless in- 
sufficiency of human goodness, he knows that nothing that he can do 
can possibly remove his guilt. But just when he is in blackest despair 
an evangelist places a hand upon his shoulder and tells him that, al- 
though his guilt is more irrevocable than it is represented even by an 
awakened conscience, God Himself in the person of His Son has taken 
all the guilt upon Himself and paid the dreadful debt on Calvary, so 
that the sinner can draw near without fear even to the awful! judgment 
seat of God. In such a case, what is the first question which the penitent 
asks as he turns his tear-stained face to the evangelist who has ap- 
proached him in the midst of his despair? Is it the question whether the 
evangelist’s message, if written down, would be “enfranchising litera- 
ture’? Is it not rather the simple question, “Is that true?” 

Yet such a case, according to evangelical belief, is the case of every 
man. The real question is not the question whether the Bible is inspiring 
or “true to life’; the real question is the question whether the wondrous 
message of the Bible is true. Evangelical Christianity is founded not 
merely upon eternal “principles” of religion or ethics, but also (and more 
especially) upon a piece of news. And the question of all questions 
is the question whether the news is true. 

An affirmative answer to this question will involve a totally different 
attitude toward “doctrine’ from that which is advocated by Mr. Best. 
For Mr. Best’s attitude is a radical skepticism or at least indifferentism. 
This indifferentism concerns not merely things that lie upon the peri- 
phery but also the very centre and core of the Christian faith. It con- 
cerns, for example, the supernaturalism of the New Testament and the 
atoning death of our Lord. With regard to the supernatural, as exem- 
plified in the Virgin Birth, Mr. Best speaks of “men of faith” who have 
asked why the spiritual miracle of our Lord’s entrance into the world 
should have been accompanied by a “physical miracle” (pp. 140 f.). But 
what shall be thought, then, of the empty tomb? As it is represented in 
the New Testament the empty tomb is just as much a “physical miracle” 
as the Virgin Birth. The Modernist party in the (Church, which Mr. Best 
champions so indiscriminately, either disbelieves the story of the empty 
tomb altogether or else supposes that the tomb became empty by the 
act of Joseph of Arimathea or of the Jews or by some unknown chance. 
Will Mr. Best follow his Modernist associates here—or at least regard the 
question whether their view is right or wrong at this point as a matter 
of indifference to Christian faith? He says that he believes in the 
“resurrection,” but the word “resurrection” has been “interpreted” by 
the Modernist preachers until it becomes a mere means of concealing 
their thought. To leave the basic fact of the Christian faith in this 
half-light is a thing that can never be borne for one moment by any 
evangelical Christian man. The truth is that the rejection of the “physi- 
cal miracles” of the New Testament regularly means the rejection of 
the whole New Testament picture of our Lord and the adoption of an 
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attitude of soul toward Him which is very different from the Christian 
attitude. The indifferentism of Mr. Best with regard to the Person of 
Christ runs through that whole book and is summed up in the following 
words (p. 142): 

“Whether men do or do not esteem Him to have been brought into 
the world by a miracle, they do esteem Him the superlative Teacher 
of mankind in the truths of the spiritual life—the one supreme 
Mentor of the consciences of men. Such is the consensus which 
now approaches unanimity throughout the thoughtful world. And 
men do not rate Him simply as a man either; without the re- 
finements of theological definition which the creeds attempt, the world 
calls Him its one actual superman and at the least a neighbor to 
the divine.” 

These words, it is true, are put by Mr. Best, not as expressing his 
own thought but only as representing the consensus of modern opinion. 
But his own indifferentism as to the creeds and as to the most vital 
elements in the New Testament account of the Lord involve him only 
too deeply in the antitheistic view of “the divine’ which he quotes here 
with such a show of favor. 

But Mr. Best’s indifferentism concerns also Jesus’ vicarious death; 
“it is all one,” the says, “whether he [the man who can say, “Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures’”] considers that Jesus 
thus died for the sinner as a substituted sacrifice or in a great dramatic 
demonstration of an everlasting divine love stronger than death and 
supreme in unselfishness.” “It is all one’—these words represent 
the attitude of our author toward the central message of the New 
Testament and indeed of the Bible from beginning to end. We can- 
not agree. It does make all the difference between two mutually ex- 
clusive religions. The religion which considers that Jesus died “as a 
substituted sacrifice” is Christianity; the religion which regards His 
death as “a great dramatic demonstration of an everlasting divine love 
stronger than death and supreme in unselfishness” (at least in the way 
in which such utterances are commonly meant) is the naturalistic and 
agnostic Modernism, anti-Christian to the core, which during the present 
year, as one battle in a great war, is struggling for the control of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The real trouble is, not that Modernism rejects some doctrines and 
retains others, but that it rejects all doctrine. It regards the Bible as 
“enfranchising literature,” not as containing a piece of news. Its preach- 
ing is in the imperative, not in the indicative, mood; it supposes that 
the Bible “is intended above all else to persuade men that they can and 
ought to have fellowship with God” (p. 44) instead of finding in tthe 
Bible above all else a record of the redemptive act of God by which 
alone fellowship has been freely conferred. 

The meaning of this attitude is perhaps not fully clear to Mr. Best 
himself, and there are individual utterances which perhaps are con- 
tradictory to it. But it is the real basis of the book and of the propaganda 
which the author is carrying on in The Continent. Diversities of doctrine 
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are, according to Mr. Best, favoured rather than deprecated by God (p. 
102). If God “wanted an unvarying creed and an undiversified polity 
throughout His Church, there is certainly enough loyalty abroad among 
His people to secure what the Master wants.” The argument seems to be 
that the fact of doctrinal contradictions proves that God desires them. 
But how about the fact cf sin? Does the fact of sin in the Church prove 
that God wants us to continue in sin? If not, then the same thing is true 
about error. Error, like sin, is an evil which the Christian man should 
avoid with all his might. The fundamental business of the Church, ac- 
cording to evangelical belief, is to deliver the gospel message and to 
deliver it straight and full and plain. To treat the determination of the 
content of the message (in other words, Christian doctrine) as a matter 
merely on a par with questions of “polity” is therefore an offence 
against the central commission which has been given us by our Lord. 

So the matter is regarded by every true evangelical Christian. And so 
it is regarded by the constitution of the Presbyterian Church. It is quite 
useless to argue about the meaning of the world “infallible” in the 
ordination pledge. The question just now does not concern merely the 
inerrancy of Scripture, important as that question no doubt is; it con- 
cerns rather the central content of Scripture. Mr. Best regards the 
central content of Scripture as persuasion of the human wili; the con- 
stitution of our Church regards it fundamentally as a message or as 
“doctrine.” The second part of the ordination pledge throws a flood 
of light upon the first. After accepting the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament as “the Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice,’ the candidate is required to receive and adopt the Confes- 
sion of Faith of the Church as containing the “system of doctrine” 
taught in the Holy Scriptures. The important thing is that the Scriptures, 
according to that declaration, contain a “system of doctrine,” but ac- 
cording to Mr. Best they do not. And one cannot read the present book 
carefully without seeing that the difference is a difference of heart as 
well as of mind; it is two mutually exclusive religions which are in 
conflict here. Mr. Best may not now be clear which religion he himself 
has chosen, and we hope that ultimately he may choose aright. But the 
choice, in one way or the other, must certainly be made. 

That does not mean that we are without sympathy for certain qual- 
ities which appear in the book or that we have read without being 
moved the fervent passage with which it closes. We can well understand 
how in the present age of unbelief many earnest souls find any one sys- 
tem of doctrine too difficult to defend and are led therefore to find 
solace in a mysticism to which doctrine is at the most of secondary 
importance. We recognize, in particular, the high motives of the writer 
of the present book. But we do maintain that the Modernist party of 
which at present he is a champion would be happier and would be freer 
to give expression to the deepest things of their lives if they would 
frankly recognize by withdrawal from the ministry or eldership of 
the Presbyterian Church the profound line of cleavage which sepa- 
rates them from a Church the very purpose of whose existence is the 
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propagation of a “doctrine” which they cannot accept. Such a cleavage 
in organization would not lead to a breach in friendship. On the con- 
trary it would lead, we believe, to a much greater mutual respect. Unity 
of organization is a desirable thing where there is unity of aim; but 
where two parties are striving to accomplish exactly opposite results, 
their union in the same organization leads to contention, equivocation 
and every evil thing. It is the latter relation which prevails between the 
“conservative” (or as we would say the “Christian”) and the Modernist 
(or as we would say the “anti-Christian”) party in the Presbyterian 
Church. The chief effort of the evangelical preacher is just to break 
down tthat indifferentism to “doctrine” which the Modernist is attempt- 
ing to maintain. Christianity, according to evangelical belief, is a life 
produced not by attention to “enfranchising literature” and not merely 
by a mystic experience but by the application to one’s self of a piece of 
news. Our religion is based altogether, therefore, upon doctrine; and the 
Bible, we believe, contains primarily a body of facts. 
Princeton. J. GRESHAM MACHEN. 


Poe MOAT bt OLOGY. 


The Christmas Canticles. By Grorce Exxiorr. New York: Abingdon 
Press 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, pp. 144. Price $1.00 net. 

A touch of brightness and a note of reverence will be added to the 
celebration of Christmas by a thoughtful perusal of these meditations 
upon the inspired hymns which are ever associated in mind with the 
birth of our Lord. The Magnificat, The Benedictus. The Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, The Nunc Dimuttis, are all reviewed in their appropriate con- 
nections. The author does not give an exposition, at least a critical 
exegesis of these inspired canticles, but he indicates their spiritual 
meaning and their practical application. He includes short chapters on 
The Names Given to Christ, on The Visit of the Magi, and on The Boy- 
hood of Jesus. 

Princeton. ‘CHARLES R. ErpMAN. 


Moving Pictures in the Church. By Roy L. Smita. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 8 vo. Paper. pp. 74. 

The contents of this volume appeared first as a series of articles in 
the Moving Picture Age. It discusses a problem of increasing seriousness 
to modern pastors. The various phases of the discussion are indicated 
in part by the title of the chapters. 1. Getting our Church into the Picture 
Business. 2. The Purpose of the Picture Program. 3. Pictures in the 
Community Program. 4. Pictures in the Educational Program. 5. Fin- 
ancing the Church Picture Program. 6. Some Problems and Some Re- 
sults. In the concluding chapter the author makes certain rather technical 
suggestions which are intended to guide the exhibitor of church films. 
He further adds a long list of film distributors with their addresses which 
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are given for the convenience of those who desire to adopt such a 


program as the book outlines. 
Princeton, Cuaries R. ERDMAN. 


The Epistles of St. John. By the Rev. H. Paxennan-WatsuH, D.D. 
London: The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Cloth. 12 
mo. pp. 188. 

This is one of the interesting series of “Indian Church Commentaries” 
intended to give an interpretation of the New Testament based upon the 
work of the great English commentators but containing such references 
to Eastern religious thought and life as to make them peculiarly service- 
able to Christians and non-Christians alike. The expositions of the three 
Epistles of John contained in this volume are clear, scholarly and con- 
cise. The Epistles are carefully outlined and the main teachings are set 
forth with brevity and force. They form a commentary which will be of 
real value not only to readers who reside in India, but to Bible students 
in all parts of the world. 

Princeton. Cuaries R. ErpMAN. 


A Travel Book for Juniors. By Heten PatreEn Hanson. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. 12 mo. Cloth. Illustrated. pp. 258. Price 
$1.25 net. 

This is a facinating addition to the Religious Education Texts in- 
tended for Week-Day Schools. It gives to children in the Junior De- 
partment of the Sabbath School a delightful trip to the Holy Land. 
While the chapters are necessarily brief, yet no one can become familiar 
with their contents without receiving a vivid impression of the most 
interesting and important scenes in Palestine. The knowledge which 
the volume gives by its maps and pictures and descriptions will form a 
valuable and necessary background for the study of the Bible. 

Princeton. (CHARLES R. ErpMAN. 


That Boy and Girl of Yours. By Wisur F. Crarts, Po.D. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. Cloth. 12 mo. pp. 432. 

This volume from the pen of the late Superintendent of the Interna- 
tional Reform Bureau contains “Familiar Talks on that Boy and Girl of 
Yours” and is a presentation of “Sociology from the Viewpoint of the 
Family.” The aim is to lead parents to think for themselves in reference 
to problems that deeply concern children and the home in order “to 
make the family circle the rallying point of a better country and a better 
world here and now.” It is the contention of the author that “moral 
and social issues have suffered from too much specialism. The present 
need felt by many, even when not expressed, is to give the man on the 
street, and even the youth, a reasonable philosophy of the whole of life.” 
The author believes that this would help “to make the world more like 
one great family where God is loved and obeyed as the universal Father.” 
The molding conviction of the book is set forth in a single phrase “a 
good home should picture to its children in minature both theology and 
sociology, God’s fatherhood and man’s brotherhood.” The content of 
the volume is summarized in a syllabus of the following four parts: 
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1. World Brotherhood. 2. City and State Patriotism. 3. National Pa- 
triotic Problems. 4. Internationalism through world brotherhood. 

The facts produced by the author, and the corresponding problems, 
are such as will occasion most serious thought on the part of all 
American parents by whom they may be read and with these facts in 
view it is of great interest to note the continual optimism of the 
author, The style of the book is interesting; it abounds in illustrations, 
quotations and concrete statements which give to ithe discussion vivid- 
ness and life. 

Princeton. CuHar_es R. ErpMAN. 


Pageantry and Dramatics in Religious Education. By WittaM ‘C. MERE- 
piTH. New York: The Abingdon Press. 12 mo. Cloth. pp. 212. Price 
$1.25 net. 

The author discusses a problem of pressing and vital interest. It in- 
volves two questions which are in the minds of religious leaders in con- 
nection with Religious Education. First, “Are Pageantry and Dramatics 
Congruous with Religious Truth and Teaching?” and secondly, “Can 
they ‘Conserve the Spiritual Elements which Christianity Demands?” In 
the opening chapters, accordingly, we find a discussion of the “inherent 
right of pageantry and dramatics to become again the hand-maid of 
religion.” The following chapters point out “the steps to be taken in the 
discovery and use of amateur dramatic talent in the work of the local 
church.” The treatment of the subject is thoughtful and comprehensive. 
Among the chapter headings are the following: “Drama, the Hand- 
Maid of Religion,” “Play and Education,” “The Dramatic Motive in Play,” 
“What is Meant by Educational Dramatics?”, “Difference between Edu- 
cational Dramatics and Professional Drama,” “Selecting the Theme,” 
“Story Playing and other Simple Forms of Dramatization,’ “A Means 
of Teaching,” “Helps in Producing,” “Organization for a Large Com- 
munity Pageant,” “Type of Dramatic Productions,” “Where to Use 
Educational Dramatics,’ “The Values of Educational Dramatics.” It 
is obvious that there are wide divergencies of opinion in the entire matter 
under discussion, but no one who desires an intelligent knowledge of the 
nature of the problems involved should fail to be familiar with the 
general contents of this volume. 

Princeton. CuHartes R. ErpMAN. 


The Message of Stewardship. By Rate S. Cusuman. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. Cloth. 16 mo. pp. 240. Price $1.00 net. 

This book is designed for daily devotions and for class study. It ap- 
pears in the “Worker and Work Series” and is uniform in style and 
appearance with “The Leaders of Truth” by Henry Harris, “The Super- 
intendent” by Frank L. Brown, and “Leaders of Young People” by 
Frank Wade Smith. The aim of this author is to show ‘that stewardship 
rather than service is the view of life set forth by Christ. This philoso- 
phy is applied to all life, including property and business, and the teach- 
ing reaches its culmination by showing that the divine “approach to 
stewardship of material resources has always been through the dedica- 
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tion of a holy portion or the tithe.” The little volume contains an outline 
for a course of daily studies covering ten weeks. Each study consists of 
an exposition of Scripture, a meditation and a prayer. The meditations 
are usually quoted from well known authors and include a large number 
of familiar poems or appropriate verses. 

Princeton. CuHartes R. ErDMAN. 


America in the Coming Crisis. By J.C. McFrerers, D.D. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Herald Printing Co. Cloth. 16 mo. pp. 116. 

The author contends that the World War has been merely suspended 
and that a new war is on the horizon, that we are now under “the truce 
of God.” The powers are mobilizing for the final battle in which the Lord 
and his people are certain to win. The prediction is ventured that this 
supreme crisis, with its blessed issue of victory, will take place within 
the next twenty years. The serious question which the author raises is 
as to whether or not America will be on the Lord’s side in the coming 
conflict. His appeal is made to “the sixty million Christian patriots of 
America to impart to our nation the essential principles of exalted and 
permanent life,’ namely: First, “Jesus will be officially confessed as 
the nation’s ruler and Saviour.” Second, “Legislation will be constitu- 
tional only when in harmony with the Word of God.” Third, “Loyalty 
to the Christian form of government will be a qualification for office.” 
Fourth, “Officials will be held accountable to the Lord and to the people.” 
In spite of the speedy resumption of war, the outlook of the author 
seems to be quite optimistic as he predicts that the coming conflict will 
issue in a complete reconstruction of society and in a reign of millennial 
peace. 

Princeton. CHaries R. ErpMAN. 


The Judgment of Nations or the Ending of Temporal Power. By 
WuiamM Parker. Pittsburgh, Pa: Mt. Lebanon Publishing Co., 
South Hills Branch. Cloth 12 mo. pp. 234. 

The writer presents that view of prophecy which was advocated by 
John Darby and his followers who constituted what might be called the 
school of extreme premillennialists. The purpose of the book is to 
show that the return of Christ will end the temporal power of the 
nations and introduce the Millennial Kingdom which subsequently will 
be followed by the everlasting Kingdom of God. It is true that this 
school of interpreters has rather wide acceptance among pre-millennial- 
ists, but many who believe in the personal return of Christ and in the 
subsequent establishment of the Kingdom of God upon earth would 
have no sympathy with most of the positions assumed by the writer. It 
is a fair question whether these positions find any sufficient support in 
Scripture. They have become rather traditional and many who advocate 
them, as does the author, do not regard it necessary to show the 
foundation on which their statements rest. This author contends that 
when Christ returns only a portion of the Church will be permitted to 
share his glory. “The Bride does not include all of the Church body as 
some people assume, but a specially selected number of spiritual mem- 
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bers who are spiritually minded.” While this little volume may call 
attention to the study of prophecy, it can hardly be said that it presents 
new material and the criticism would be as already indicated that it 
reiterates assumptions which have become familiar to students of 
prophecy but which lack a Scriptural basis. The little book will be re- 
garded with favor only by those who have been taught to accept without 
question the radical pre-millennial views of the Plymouth brethren 
who followed John Darby rather than the more careful and scholarly 
- leadership of Tregelles. 

Princeton. (CHARLES R. ErpMan. 


Bible Types of Modern Women. By the Rev. W. MacxrntosH Mackay, 
B.D., Minister of Sherbrook Church, Glasgow, First and Second 
Series, Second Edition. Geo. H. Doran Company, New York. 

These are a series of Sunday evening lectures. They are portraits 
carefully drawn and the lessons for today show that men and women are 
influenced in all ages by the same motives and reveal the same weak- 
nesses. The studies are deeply spiritual and the lessons impressive. 

Ashbourne, Pa. RicHarp MontTcoMeEry. 


The Crisis of the Churches. By LeigHton Parxs, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Second Edition. $2.50. 

“The Crisis of the Churches” is another plea for ‘Christian Unity from 
a Protestant Episcopal pen. While Dr. Parks values and commends his 
own Church, as consciously endeavoring to keep alive the spirit of unity 
among the English-speaking peoples, and possessed of the spirit of 
comprehension, he advances no claim for it as the sole possessor of a 
valid ministry. He holds that no small degree of spiritual unity al- 
ready exists amongst the Protestant communions, particularly in Amer- 
ica. Let a fuller realization of this be sought, in the conviction that 
forms of government and creedal statements have only a relative value. 
A united Protestantism will react on the spiritual life of Rome and of 
Eastern Christendom; then indeed will the world know that God has 
sent the Church. 

From the very first chapter—The ‘Crisis of Civilization—one meets 
with many evidences of unusually clear perception of the actual world- 
situation, of wholesome idealism, and kindly sympathy with sinning, 
suffering humanity. Such themes are discussed as the Mission and Task 
of the Churches; Sectarianism; Organic and Spiritual Unity; the Evo- 
lution and Future of the ‘Christian Ministry, and Meeting-Grounds in 
Worship and Doctrine. There is also a refutation of Anglo-Catholic 
claims. 

In view of the genuine value of a very considerable part of the book, 
it is regrettable tto have to add that Dr. Parks, although retaining 
traces of his early High-Church training, writes from the view-point of 
well-advanced Modernism. This may be seen, inter alia, in his conception 
of God, which he himself acknowledges to be closely allied to pantheism 
(it is a strong temptation to substitute the word Sabaism), but indus- 
triously defends against the strictures of the “partly educated” (pp. 177, 
178, 190). This Modernist attitude we are constrained to regard as 
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militating against the purpose of the book. Take such a statement as the 
following: “Can we not believe that one of the fourth-century faithful 
would find it possible to recite the modern creed—if he understood 
that its purpose was to express the Faith of old in the language of 
modern times—though the opinions were unfamiliar and even unbeliev- 
able (italics ours)—if by so doing he could bear witness that the faith in 
which he had lived in the days of old was identical with the faith now 
stated?” (pp. 196, 197). This is quite familiar prestidigitation, but is 
scarcely likely to commend itself to the conscience of the average lay- 
man, or help forward the reunion of Christendom. Still less does the 
position behind the characterizing of the Coming of Christ to in- 
augurate the reign of the saints as an exploded opinion (p. 198) promise 
much assistance to the cause. Our author also—besides quoting a vicious 
thrust of Dean Rashdall’s (p. 81)—twice asseverates (pp. 97, 108) that 
a dark shadow has been cast by the light of Justification by Faith. 
These and similar utterances are most unfortunate. There are far too 
many who realize the fact that principles are living things, their logical 
implications working themselves out, and who are able to discern with 
clearness an inevitable outcome. F talibus disce omnia; but we cannot 
refrain from calling special attention to a characteristic Modernist 
dictum—“Jesus never called Himself God” (p. 179). In point of fact, 
we know that Jesus forgave sins (Matt. 9:2, Luke 7:47), and was once 
nearly stoned for claiming essential Deity (John 10:33). 
Lincoln Umversity, Pa. Epwin J. REINKE. 


What's Best Worth Saying. By RicHarp Roserts, D.D. George H. 
Doran Co. 

This is a volume of recent addresses delivered before college students. 
There are ten captions: Creeds, Faith, Evil, The Cross, etc. 

Dr. Roberts speaks as a protagonist of liberalism. He views the 
ecumenical symbols with disfavor. To him, the Creeds are the result of 
an effort to state a religious experience in the language of the intellect. 
But definitions need to be watched. The Formula of Chalcedon does not 
have to do with an “experience” at all, but is a summarizing of the objec- 
tive presentations of the New Testament concerning Jesus Christ. He 
is there pictured as Deity incarnate, His human nature appearing at 
one time in the foreground, His Godhead at another. The Creed is 
simply a well-balanced and scientific definition of the facts in the 
case. So complicated a lock can be opened by no common key. As to 
faith, it is not, for Dr. Roberts, rooted in the events of the first thirty- 
three years of the Christian era, or defined in the Standards of his 
Church, but is the will to face life on the assumption that God is love. 
But can we believe in a friendly God? Human freedom, human solidarity, 
and moral causality are relied upon to explain the travail of creation as 
a whole; as to the individual, agnosticism is professed. The author 
cannot say why the individual should be sacrificed for the education of 
the race, though he thinks there is a partial law of compensation—a 
certain spiritual training available, and the possibility of immortality. 
As to the Cross, it is, of course, only the revelation of a spirit which 
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the forces of death could not break; it is just the manifestation of life, 
struggling upward to perfect love. Deity is to be ascribed to Jesus in the 
sense that he satisfies our feelings for God. The title Kurios does not 
come from the LXX, but from the mystery-religions (as, “Our Lord 
Serapis”), while the Logos has nothing to do with the Memra of 
nearly two-score paraphrastic passages, but has come along the pathway 
of pure Hellenic Philosophy. As to "God Above and God Within,” we 
confess we wish Dr. Roberts would make clear exactly what he means. 
A loud bell rings when he tells us we are fragments of Deity (p. 69), 
but it seems like rather a light lunch when we are informed that in our 
search for spiritual realities there are plainly two factors—Ourselves and 
Something—I, and Something not 1; that morality comes to have an 
imperative endorsement in an accent not our own. In the seventh address, 
too, the lights seem to burn low; but if we make out the meaning, we 
are not to think of God as personal, but of personality in God. The 
Oversoul, we suppose, realizes itself first in Jesus, then in the society 
of those evolving into His likeness. “The Ultimate Reality is Perfect 
Love.” As to freedom, the problem is in a man’s own hands (p. 97); 
only we must be sure that every attempt to stereotype religious thought 
is an offence against life. One just says to the will, bound in the entail of 
sin, Go forth (p. 99). Here one feels that the author fairly invites 
Agrippa’s comment. The business of life is to create, to redeem, to dis- 
cover, to make good on one’s job. The banker who justified the people’s 
trust in him will have the supreme joy of answering Someone’s ques- 
tion—“And what did you make of it?”’—in words that He will remem- 
ber: “ I have glorified Thy Name; I have finished tthe work that Thou 
gavest me to do” (p. 115). 

The book will have a certain value for those interested in studying the 
tendencies of American liberalistic theology. But it is only just to say 
that its contents are no more Christianity than white is black, or the 
East is the West. 

Lincoln University, Pa. Epwin J. REINKE. 


The Mystical Quest of Christ. By Rosert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 1923. Pp. 314. 

The Imitatio Christi reproduces for all ages the inmost hopes and fears, 
ideals and longings, of a time when the old order of things was beginning 
to crumble away. Its gentle mysticism reflects not only the cloister and 
monastery cell, but is as it were the premonition of a great transforma- 
tion about to take place in the world. So, at most if not all critical per- 
iods of history, when the “old order changeth, yielding place to new,” 
mystical thought and practice come to the fore. It is a symptom of the 
times in which we live that no one general type of thought is more wide- 
spread today, at least in the Anglo-Saxon world, and no school of 
teachers seems to be listened to more eagerly by “all sorts and conditions 
of men,” than that general type of thought and that widespread school 
of teachers broadly classified under the one name of mystical. 

Dr. Horton’s Mystical Quest of Christ like the Imitation and many 
another book of transition times, is a symptom of the tragical unrest and 
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dissatisfaction of the age and nation producing it, and a product too of 
that undying hope which, in spite of evil days, looks forward to a new 
birth for man and for the world. It could not have been written in a 
contented age, nor without the impulse of a war-weary search for abid- 
ing realities. In this sense, the book, though containing no original con- 
tribution either to mystical thought or to a criticism of the times, is yet 
a product of the new mysticism. Its background is this dual sense of 
crumbling foundations and of a more abiding Reality, present in the 
world and progressively transforming it toward the likeness of Christ. 
Yet, though this is the background, there is after all very little that is 
typically mystical in Dr. Horton’s book. One feels that the title is on 
the whole misleading and that it should have been called what on every 
page it proclaims itself, The Quest of the Christ-life. What the author is 
exclusively concerned about is to find rule and method whereby the indi- 
vidual, and ultimately the race, may be made over in the likeness of 
Jesus; and neither rule nor method, as taught here, can properly be 
termed mystical. 

The volume is divided into three books—The Rule of Life, The Chris- 
tian Decalogue, and The Method. Central to the book is the new deca- 
logue (p. 130) which “Christ is commanding us to be and to do in this 
new generation.” 


“T. We must strive, in accordance with the will of our Heavenly 
Father, to extend by every means possible the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth. 

II. We must try to think of all races and nations as equally dear 
to God. 

III. We must forgive every injury which has been done to us. 

IV. We must act on the teaching of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, and must take seriously the precept of Jesus: ‘Go thou 
and do likewise.’ 

V. As Christ for our sakes became poor, we should not estimate 
people by their possessions, but wholly by their character and conduct. 

VI. We should strive constantly to be absolutely honest in our 
everyday dealings, realizing that these are a very important test of 
our creed. 

VII. As'Christ blessed the children, we should recognize the sacred- 
ness of child life. 

VIII. Because Christ healed disease, we should use His power to 
heal disease, and should exert all our influence to secure healthy con- 
ditions of life for all. 

IX. Convinced that Christ came to establish Peace on Earth, we 
should turn all our thought and influence to render war unnecessary 
and impossible. 

X. Because we have received special talents, we should try to culti- 
vate and to use them in the service of Christ and His Church.” 

This is the rule of the Christ-life, and its exposition is the theme of 
the book. Doubtless we shall say that, though ‘we have read more com- 
prehensive and inclusive synopses of the teachings of Jesus, yet Dr. 
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Horton’s decalogue is on the whole truly Biblical. One wonders, however, 
whether the eighth commandment does not go beyond that “mental heal- 
ing” or “cure by suggestion” elsewhere advocated in the book, and trans- 
form it to “divine healing.” One wonders too whether Dr. Horton in his 
advocacy of Couéism has drawn in his mind any sharp distinction be- 
tween the miraculous cures of Jesus and the mental cures of modern 
psychology. Insofar as “cure by suggestion” may prove to be a scientific 
reality, doubtless Christian medical men will use it, as they do all other 
natural means, for the cure of whatever diseases it may be able to over- 
come. Doubtless, too, like drugs and surgical instruments, it should be 
legally restricted to the use of trained medical practitioners. But ‘“men- 
tal cure” is not “using Christ’s power to heal disease,” nor is there any 
record of that supernatural power having been used since the close of 
revelation. God answers prayer, hears and heals, as many a grateful. 
heart well knows. But God working through secondary causes, and ex- 
erting His power as He Himself wills, and man using that power as 
man wills, are two very different things—one a fact of the Bible, and one 
a superstition of Catholicism unhappily adopted by many reverent men. 
Miracle and mental healing cannot be identified; Christ’s miraculous 
healings cannot be explained away as cures by suggestion; nor can mental 
healing, insofar as it is a reality, be exalted into a supernatural work of 
the Spirit of God. The two are as distinct as God and man. 

There is a further presupposition behind Dr. Horton’s. decalogue 
which will not help in the acquisition of the Christ-life either for men or 
for nations. It is what one might almost call a contempt for creed and 
dogma, for the contributions of past ages to an understanding of Chris- 
tianity. We have to simplify our religion, reduce it to an imitation of the 
human Jesus, in order to have it win the world. In his closing chapter 
Dr. Horton expresses the belief that Christianity “should be simply 
Christ,” and that if Christ and nothing but Christ had been preached 
and lived by Christians, India and the world would now be Christian. He 
believes that all men would eagerly accept Christ, submit to His authority 
and adopt as the rule of life the imitation of Jesus, if Christianity were 
merely the Christ of the four Gospels (pp. 309-310). That his own pas- 
toral experiences would by no means warrant such an optimistic view 
of human nature the venerable author seems to have forgotten. 

There is an undertone of animus toward denominational and organized 
Christianity not only in this implication that the church and its mission- 
aries have not been true to their message, but in specific statements such 
as, “The stress on faith as the condition of our salvation is largely over- 
done” (p. 131); “The ordinances of the church are made not so much 
the means of a Christian life as the substitute for it” (p. 132); “Spur- 
geon preached in South London for more than thirty years that gospel 
of faith; and meanwhile that district of London fell into practical 
heathenism” (p. 132). The church tries “to realize the reign of God in 
the individual life,” but neglects “the right ordering of society, the just 
government of mankind” (p. 139). This scolding results, as in most other 
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works of the same kind, in the final criticism that Christianity has not yet 
been tried. 

In the main portion of his book Dr. Horton follows closely the teach- 
ings of that able school of Christian social reformers, so well repre- 
sented by the late Josiah Strong. The rule of life, to be Christlike, is ex- 
pounded by a study of Christlikeness in the choice of a calling, in busi- 
ness, professional and ministerial work, in the professions of amusement 
and art, in the relationships of life, social, political and industrial, and 
in the problem of world peace. “God is the principle of self-giving for 
the good of the whole; our religion is to be imitators of God in the com- 
plete and constant and unflinching giving of ourselves for all” (p. 38). 
It is in this way that the Kingdom of Heaven (Ch. XIII) shall be ex- 
tended over the earth, and ‘Christlikeness become not the aspiration of 
the few, but the achievement of civilization; for “a Christian is one who 
has seen this to be the object of life: to realize the Kingdom of God in 
the structure and ordering of society; and who therefore devotes all his 
powers and opportunities to this service” (p. 139). 

It is only when he writes of the method whereby men and the world 
may achieve Christlikeness and solve the age’s problems, that Dr. Hor- 
ton approaches mysticism; and even then his method is far from mediz- 
val notions. It is a practical, Twentieth-Century Englishman who tells 
us that we achieve Christlikeness through meditation, auto-suggestion, 
habituation, association and the practice of mysticism, by which latter 
phrase he seems to mean merely the “practice of the Presence of God.” 

Meditation, as expounded in Chapter XXIV is by no means that pas- 
siveness of thought, desire and life, that emptying oneself of all but 
mere continuance of being, which one finds it to be for the contempla- 
tives. Instead of meditation being as it were an appeal from the intellect 
to something higher, with Dr. Horton it is plainly an exercise of the in- 
tellect. He suggests texts and themes as subjects for meditation; needs, 
difficulties, sins, sorrows, etc., to be solved; practical thoughts to brood 
upon. The Holy ‘Spirit is present, but by faith; and no super-sensual 
faculty or sixth sense comes to an immediate awareness of God. Medi- 
tation, therefore, is a normal and natural act of the intellectual man, and 
not for the author the supernormal function of a few rarely constituted 
religious geniuses. R 

In his chapter on auto-suggestion, Dr. Horton appears to be not so 
much a student of the psychology of suggestion as a disciple of M. Coué. 
As the French popularizer of the researches of more able men suggests 
the slogan “‘day by day in every way I am getting better and better,” so 
Dr. Horton (p. 258) would have a catchy phrase for the diseases of the 
soul, and suggests several, helpful to the cultivation of Christlikeness 
through auto-suggestion, such as “I am in Christ and Christ is in me.” 
“No longer I that live; Christ liveth in me.” “I can do all things through 
Him who empowers me.” The result is that “the idea of Christ settles 
down in the unconscious self, and begins to work through all the un- 
conscious processes of mind and will.” (An “unconscious process” of the 
will is a distinct contradiction). Of course, there could no harm come 
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from this auto-suggestive prescription, and much good if modern the- 
ories as to the power of suggestion be true; yet one must insist that 
Christian and saving faith can be caused neither by suggestion nor auto- 
suggestion, subject to the sub-conscious influence of counter-suggestions, 
dependent upon abnormal and more or less hypnotic mental conditions, 
but must ever be an act of the whole man, prompted and controlled by 
the Holy Spirit of God. 

The third step toward achieving Christlikeness is less debatable: 
“Habituation,” or the cultivation of Christ-like habits by the initial will 
to produce them. The “seven primary habits” (a more or less arbitrary 
catalogue) are said to be prayer and Bible study, worship, doing good, 
conceiving the world as one, speaking about ‘Christ and seeking to bring 
individuals to know Him, forgiveness, and giving; and when these be- 
come habitual through the will to practice them, a Christ-like character 
results. Toward their development, “Association” (Chapter XXVII) is 
recognized as a vital force; and Dr. Horton, having “paid his respects” to 
the church in previous chapters, finally returns to the fold and pleads for 
both a congregational and a catholic association of the faithful. 

In Chapter XXVIII Mysticism is vaguely and unsatisfactorily urged 
as an “aid to Christlikeness . . . of incalculable value,” though little or 
nothing is said in definition of the term, and one is left wondering what 
it is exactly that one should believe and practice to experience the 
“Snrush of the divine,” “respond to the experience,” and “seek to make it 
habitual.” Certainly the intensely personal and solitary steps of purga- 
tion, illumination and union, characteristic of all mystical questing, are 
far from ithe social gospel of such a practical ‘Christian as Dr. Horton. 
Finally, in Chapter X XIX the “four cardinal virtues” of wisdom, justice, 
courage and temperance, and the “three evangelic virtues” of faith, 
hope and love, are expounded as Christ practiced them, and His imitators 
must live them to achieve Christlikeness. 

On the whole, Dr. Horton’s new book is well written, very readable, 
devotional and suggestive; yet one is apt to close it with the thought 
that as a contribution to social Christianity it has spoken no new word, 
while its mystical content is simply, and perhaps happily, nil. Essentially 
homiletic, the book is nevertheless marred by an occasional use of 
wholly unreliable illustrations, as e¢.g., p. 213, where we are given in il- 
lustration of the power of suggestion the story of “a prisoner” who was 
told that the bed he occupied was one in which another had died of 
smallpox. “It was not true; but the prisoner developed smallpox from 
the suggestion.” Such an astonishing statement should serve as an almost 
classical example of how not to illustrate one’s theme. 

Delaware City, Del. Ropert CLArBoRNE PIrzer. 


Revival Gems. (A Small Book with a Big Mission). Compiled and edited 
by Samuet W. Beaziey, Harvey E. CressMAN, Cuarves L. Major, 
Wuey J. Smiru. Philadelphia: The Judson Press. 

This is a collection of sixty-nine of the most popular hymns of the day 
set to music: we wish that we could add, the best hymns of the ages. One 
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reason why revivals among us so often amount to little is that incessant 
singing crowds out serious instruction and that the hymns sung are fre- 
quently as maudlin in sentiment as they are execrable as respects music. 
And this, too, when we Presbyterians have a collection like our Revised 
Hymnal to draw on. Shall we never appreciate our heritage? 

Princeton. WrttiAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


Howmiletics, a Manual of the Theory and Practice of Preaching. By 
Pror. M. Rev, D.D. Put into English by Albert Steinhaeuser, D.D. 
Chicago: Wartburg Publishing House. 1922. Pp. vili, 639. 

The Preface informs us that “apart from an elementary sketch by the 

late Dr. J. Fry, the Lutheran Church in America has produced no Homi- 
letics, either in the English, German or Scandinavian tongue. 
This manifest and widely felt gap in our theological literature, the pres- 
ent volume seeks to fill.” And the author proceeds to indicate the plan 
of the work. “It is intended to serve as text-book in seminaries and as 
handbook in pastors’ studies. The material printed in large type, at 
least, ought to be mastered by all candidates for the sacred office, while 
the material given in greater detail and printed in smaller type should 
be found of value even by the full-fledged preacher, provided he has not 
stopped growing. The sections in large type are so arranged that they 
form an independent and consistent whole, which may be read consecu- 
tively, and should indeed be so read, at least for the first time, in order 
to obtain a connected view of our treatment.” 

The work thus introduced is of marked interest and value and is 
admirably translated. We open a new volume of Homiletics with many 
misgivings. Why another, after all the work that has been done in this 
field? Does anything remain to be said that has not already been said 
a hundred times? But this volume of Prof. Reu’s amply justifies its pub- 
lication. The ground is surveyed and the material is gathered and ar- 
ranged with characteristic German thoroughness. A vast amount of read- 
ing is represented, and the quotations, while numerous and lengthy, even 
excessively numerous and long, are well chosen and serve to throw light 
upon the theme in hand. They are of special interest and value indeed, 
because they are largely drawn from German writers who find little 
room in the works of English and American scholars upon the subject 
of Homiletics. The spirit of the book is thoroughly evangelical, and the 
counsel given is in general judicious. 

The author has chosen wisely to reserve the History of Preaching for 
another volume which will be of decided value if it reaches the level of 
Homiletics. 

The book might well be reduced in size by omitting the discussion of 
theories which are named only to be rejected. Occasionally the author 
follows the bad habit of certain commentaries which devote valuable 
space to refuting theories which do not deserve to be refuted, and 
would perish in their birth if they were not made so much of by 
their opponents. Here it is true the difficulty is greatly relieved by throw- 
ing these discussions into smaller type, so that the reader may easily pass 
over them. 
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The discussion has in view “the sermon preached before a Christian 
congregation, not the missionary sermon nor the catechetical lecture— 
the congregational sermon as it takes its place in the framework of the 
Christian service and presupposes a Christian congregation” (p. 9). Three 
distinct themes are treated: The Nature and Purpose of the Sermon; 
The Subject-Matter of the Sermon and its Derivation; The Structure of 
the Sermon. The volume ends with a section of Practical Illustrations. 

Emphasis is laid upon the importance of acquaintance with the original 
languages of the Scripture. “As for the preacher incapable of using the 
Greek New Testament, he will have difficulty to prove his right to exist” 
(p. 340). 

The author, of course, prefers the Lutheran system to the Reformed 
(p. 70), but it should not be affirmed that both Calvin and Zwingli, 
“each in his own way, regarded the New Testament as law rather than 
as Gospel of the Grace of (God in Christ Jesus, and thus blurred the dis- 
tinction between the two Testaments” (p. 279). 

In general the author is happier in his statement of principles than in 
his application of them. In the Practical Illustrations the treatment is 
often heavy, lacking in freshness, picturesqueness, dramatic force, even 
when the passage in hand calls for the exercise of the imagination. Some- 
times the exposition takes on the character of a commentary rather than 
a sermon. 

The volume is heartily commended, and we await with interest the 
companion work on the History of Preaching. 

Princeton. J. RitcHie SMITH. 


The Preacher and the People. By Francis JoHN McConne tt, Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Abingdon Press, 1922. Pp. 166. 

The book falls into three parts: 1. Popular Preaching, with chapters 
entitied, What We Mean by Popular Preaching; A Word about Origin- 
ality; The Preacher’s Use of the Bible; Helping Men to Understand; 
Helping Men to Think; The Guidance of Religious Feeling; The 
Quickening of the Will; 2. The Preacher as the Voice of the People, 
with chapters on Pastoral Work and Preaching; The Congregation as a 
Force; The Message of the Congregation; 3. The Larger Human Values, 
with chapters on A Christian Public Opinion; Unfolding the Human 
Ideal; The Expansion of the Moral Sphere; The Church and the Social 
Imagination; The Social Spirit and Personal Piety. 

The treatment of such themes in a volume of such modertae size 
must be suggestive rather than exhaustive. Lines of thought are indi- 
cated which the reader must follow out for himself. The counsel given 
in general is judicious, and the style is clear and strong. While the book 
has little to offer that is particularly new or striking, it is interesting 
throughout. Occasionally the author is led into unguarded modes of 
speech or onesided representations which we believe do not fully repre- 
sent his thought. In the chapter on the Quickening of the Will, we are 
told that doing the will of God “means simply doing whatever appeals 
to our thought and conscience as the will of God” (p. 73). But the Scrip- 
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ture is not set before us as the supreme source of our knowledge of God’s 
will. Again we read, “We have the highest esteem for the theologians, 
but we insist that the fundamental data on which they study should come 
out of the struggles of those who are in practical effort expressing their 
belief in the Christlike God” (p. 161). Is theology a branch of psycho- 
logical and sociological study? These citations illustrate what appears 
to be the main defect of the volume, the failure to emphasize the su- 
preme importance of the Scripture. This is recognized indeed in the 
Chapter on the Preacher’s Study of the Bible, but elsewhere does not 
come clearly to light, as it should. 

Wholesome emphasis is laid upon the necessity of shaping society 
through the individual. “Anyone who ‘wishes the salvation of society 
must earnestly desire the salvation of individuals, for a saved society 
is a society of individuals saved in their social relationships” (p. 156). 
This it is well to remember when in many quarters the social and 
humanitarian aspects of religion are thrust into such prominence that 
the need of individual regeneration and sanctification is obscured or 
even forgotten. 

Princeton. J. Rircure Sirs. 


Critical Hours in the Preacher's Life. By ErNEst CLypE WareEINnG, D.D., 
Lirt.D., Editor of the Western Christian Advocate. George H. Doran 
Company, 1923. Pp. 174. 

This book, the author tells us, “found its inception, not in the intellec- 
tual life, through any analytical process, but in the repeated wounding 
of the heart, by the failure of those whom I had knowz to love and 
trust. During the past six years I have seen almost a score of ministers 
fall from the heights of spiritual leadership to the depths of shame and 
disgrace” (p. vii). It is the story of a young minister who had decided 
to leave the ministry, discussed his doubts and failures with his friend, 
and was at last brought back to faith. Many matters of interest come 
under review, and much good counsel is given. Particularly admirable 
is the way in which Christ is held up as the answer to every doubt. And 
the place of the Bible in Christian faith and life is clearly shown. “No 
man can afford to trust his interpretation of the Christian life entirely 
to religious experience. It has various degrees of reliability. 
Every believer must have an objective rectifier” (p. 132). “The human 
soul must not forget that in the crucial hours it is not what Christ has 
done in it, not what he has done with it, not what he has done through it, 
but what he has done for it, that comforts and quiets discontent. That 
identifies Golgotha, establishes Calvary and interprets the Cross” (p. 143). 

The thought is clothed at times in a rather cumbersome style. On p. 
117 we find the curious phrase “Woe art thou.” Eminence appears for 
immanence on p. 147. There is an awkward sentence on p. 169, “On the 
other is the realm of spiritual realities which is closed to him only as he 
penetrates it with the spirit of the will-to-conquer,” which conveys the 
opposite of the author’s meaning. On p. 173 we are told that “Christianity 
means mainly three things, the believer’s loyalty in relation to Christ, 
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the believer's intellectual acceptance of Him, and the believer's resolu- 

tion to stand with him.” What distinction can be drawn between the 

first and third of these, and why should not the second be placed first? 
Princeton. J. Rircuie Situ. 


Problems That Perplex. By Rev. J. W. G. Warp, Minister of New Court 
Congregational Church, Tollington Park, London. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

The author is the gifted successor of G. Campbell Morgan, and he 
maintains substantially the evangelical position of his brilliant prede- 
cessor. 

This book deals with perplexities which in one form or another arise 
in the experiences of life. Eleven chapters, with 213 pages, are devoted 
to a discussion of such questions as “The Problem of Pain”; ‘““The Prob- 
lem of Prayer”; “The Problem of Providence” ; “The Problem of Divine 
Indifference”; “The Problem of the Prosperity of the Wicked”; “The 
Problem of Believing’; “The Problem of the Bible’; “The Problem of 
Miracles”; “The Problem of the Atonement”; “The Problem of Per- 
sonality”; “The Problem of Immortality.” 

The book was suggested, the author states in the Preface, by “many 
conversations with men of all shades of belief and unbelief” and he was 
thus “led to the conviction that the spirit of earnest enquiry about re- 
ligious questions is abroad.” Undimmed vision and unshaken faith are 
revealed in almost every sentence of the book; and, withal, a sympathetic 
understanding of the doubts and difficulties that beset many earnest 
souls. The reader of these pages need have no uncertainty that an intel- 
ligent study of God’s Word, and a genuine experience of the love of God 
in Christ Jesus, will prove an antidote to all fear and bitterness arising 
from apparent inequalities and inconsistencies in the ways of Providence. 
Scholarly thinking, discriminating knowledge of the literature of his 
subject, apt illustration drawn from history and science, and above all a 
profound penetration into the philosophy of the Christian religion, com- 
bine to render these discussions as edifying as they are fascinating. The 
reader in search of something novel or startling will be disappointed. 
Mr. Ward would not, we may assume, claim that his treatment of these 
well-worn themes is free from what may be regarded as trite and com- 
monplace. But the method of marshalling facts and applying them to 
the defense of the wisdom and love of our Heavenly Father in dealing 
with His children, has fresh significance and value. Reiteration is never 
tiresome when it serves to dissipate doubt and reinforce faith. 

The chapters are not all of equal merit. For example, the discussion 
of the Problem of Miracles rises to a higher level than does that on 
the Problem of the Bible, or the Problem of the Atonement. Nothing 
could better sum up the evidence of the miracles of the Gospels than that 
which we find on page 143; “The Master and the Miracles are indissol- 
ubly one. They are so essentially a part of the character depicted in the 
Gospels that without them that character would entirely disappear. They 
flow naturally from a Person Who despite His obvious humanity im- 
presses us as being at home in two worlds.” 
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The chapter on the Atonement, while it throbs with a deep and ex- 
perimental conviction of the need of a redemption through Christ, at 
the same time renounces the Pauline doctrine of a vicarious atonement, 
substituting for it sometimes the moral influence theory and at others 
the mystical. Without acknowledging it, perhaps without consciousness 
of it, the author reflects the influence of Horace Bushnell. Paul made 
boid to declare (Gal. 3:13) that “Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law; being made a curse for us.” The Westminster Shorter 
Catechism follows Paul in reciting that “Christ executeth the office of a 
Priest in His offering Himself a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, and 
reconcile us to God.” From this Mr. Ward dissents. On page 162 he 
says: “The common idea of the Atonement has been that God refused 
to treat with sinners until they had satisfied the demands of outraged 
justice, though, being helpless and lost, this was precisely just what 
they could not do. So Jesus had to step in to take the place of the 
sinner. He saw the prisoner at the bar, and with the consent of the 
judge, the man who had pleaded guilty was released while the innocent 
was sentenced to death. The argument is that this perfectly righteous 
man would do quite well as a victim, and the law would then be satis- 
fied. Some one had to suffer; it did not matter whether it was the right 
man or not. The price must be paid.” In place of this which Mr. Ward 
calls an “impermissible theory,” he adopts as his own a statement of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, as follows: “Observe that the influence at work is exerted 
wholly on man. The attitude of God has changed no whit; there was 
never any hostility to be washed out in blood; He felt no wrath at the 
blind efforts of men struggling in the mire from bestial to human at- 
tributes; there was nothing to appease.” The beautiful words which 
follow, as the author proceeds with his argument, magnifying the love 
of God for the sinner, are indeed true and precious. But they pale in 
the lustre of those words which the apostle uses when he magnifies the 
grace of Him who was “made to be sin for us.” The words of Charles 
Hodge might have been written with this chapter on the Atonement on 
his desk for review, when he says: “These humanly devised schemes of 
redemption, while they leave out the essential idea of expiation, or satis- 
faction to justice by vicarious punishment, without which salvation is 
impossible, and reconciliation with a just God inconceivable, they con- 
tain no element of influence or power which does not belong in a higher 
degree to the Scriptural and Church doctrine. . . . Whatever there is 
of power in a prolonged exhibition of a love which passes knowledge is 
to be found there” (Hodge’s Theology, Vol. III, p. 542). The Atone- 
ment is indeed one of the “Problems that Perplex,” but the world will 
never be conciliated to the Christian religion, nor reconciled to God by 
removing “The Offence of the Cross.” 

Notwithstanding these and like defects in this book, it is well worthy 
of thoughtful study. It will not fail to prove a source of strength to those 
who are wrestling with doubts in their own hearts, or who would be 
the instruments of leading those back into the pathway of faith who 
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are ready to say: “As for me, my feet were almost gone; my steps had 
well-nigh slipped.” 
Princeton. SyLvesTerR W. BrEaAcH. 


Preaching and Sermon Construction. By Paur B. Bui, M.A., Priest of 
the Community of the Resurrection. Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. 
Xillp 35: 

This is a volume of decided interest. There are eight chapters, entitled 
Prophet and Priest, The Preacher’s Aim, The Preacher’s Life, The Im- 
mediate Preparation: the Construction of the Outline, Dialectic: the 
Development of the Sermon, Rhetoric: The Enrichment of the Sermon, 
Sectional addresses. The author is a priest of the Anglican Church, and 
advocates such high church doctrines as confession to the priest and 
masses for the dead, but his spirit is Catholic. There is an interesting 
discussion of the minister’s office as both priest and prophet (pp. 4-9,), 
and there we read that “the position shown in our formularies is not 
that the Church of England is a separate entity, with some special 
doctrine of its own apart from the rest of Christendom, but that we are 
a part of the Holy Catholic Church universal. . . . So we shall em- 
phatically repudiate the idea that the Church of England has any special 
doctrine of its own. It appeals from Papal perversion to the Catholic 
tradition of more primitive times. Jt claims to be the national expression 
of the universal Faith.” Yet the high church point of view is not lost. 
Of dogmatic teaching the “basis will be the Creed, and the Command- 
ments, the Catechism and the Tradition of the Church” (p. 13). 

The advice given is in general wise, the style is clear and strong. 
‘Christ is accorded his rightful place and the attempt to reduce him to 
the level of a teacher and an example is vigorously and even indignantly 
repudiated. There are two passages which deserve quotation. “After a 
long ministry devoted to the conversion of souls, I may he allowed to 
express my conviction that the supernatural is the essence of the Gospel, 
and that a firm belief in the Deity of Jesus Christ the only-begotten 
Virgin-born Son of God, is the only ‘Word’ which by the power of the 
Holy Spirit can regenerate the human race, and redeem us from the 
power of sin” (p. vi). “We may then sum up the preacher’s aim thus: 
So in word and deed, by the power of the Holy Spirit, to preach the love 
of God, revealed by His gift of his only-begotten Son Jesus Christ to be 
the Saviour of the world, that men will accept Christ as their Saviour 
and Redeemer, their Lord and God, and will meet God’s majestic self- 
sacrifice by their own entire self-surrender, a self-surrender which will 
make the Holy Spirit to take the entire possession of thein, and bind 
them together into one in the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, the Com- 
munion of Saints, the Holy Catholic Church” (p. 68). 

A curious attitude toward the Bible appears. Reference is made to 
“that most mischievous doctrine of verbal inspiration, which made every 
statement of equal value as a word of God” (p. 200). But the doctrine 
does not hold the equal value but the equal authority of every state- 
ment contained in Scripture. No man would place the book of Esther 
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and the Gospel of John on the same spiritual plane. The true doctrine 
of inspiration does not hold that Esther is as valuable as John, but 
simply that it is as true. 

What is yet more surprising is that on p. 43 the words of R. F. Horton, 
in his Verbum Dei are quoted and apparently approved: “I say there is 
no foundation in the Bible itself for the common practice of speaking of 
it as the Word of God . . . an examination of the Bible itself shows 
that the authors of the books which compose it did not dream of making 
the claim that what they were writing was written by God or spoken 
by God. . . . The loose and careless habit of describing the Bible as 
the Word of God is more than any other single cause responsible for 
the infidel literature which has flooded the Protestant world in the last 
century and the present” (p. 43). It would be difficult to discover a more 
remarkable statement in the whole range of modern theological litera- 
ture, and it would be interesting to get the judgment of prophets and 
apostles upon it. But in face of this quotation the author habitually 
speaks of the Bible as the Word of God, and respects its divine authority 
as the basis of Christian faith and life. 

Princeton. J. RitcHre SMITH. 


Property, Its Duties and Rights: Essays by Seven Authors and an Intro- 
duction by Charles Gore, formerly Bishop of Oxford. Second Edi- 
tion, New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 235. Price $2.00. 

The intended purpose of this symposium is to get at the philosophical, 
historical, theological, and legal ideas of private ownership and thus 
to give some scientific basis for defining its duties and rights. The invita- 
tion to leading writers in these various fields to contribute a chapter 
was evidently given with the hope that from many angles the common 
conclusion would be the more convincing. The result is however that 
the angles stand out more prominently than the conclusion. 

This second edition is little changed, and the addition of the chapter 
on the legal aspects of the subject has not greatly improved it over the 
first edition. The Introduction is in fervent style and fits the title well. 
Bishop Gore sees clearly that our present social problems are problems 
of property and that a clear definition of the duties and rights of private 
ownership is necessary before we can go far to solve these problems. If all 
the chapters were as full of the propaganda of the “Gospel of the King- 
dom” and each writer as enthused as the writer of the introduction we 
would have more even and more engaging reading throughout the book. 

The first three chapters, by L. T. Hobhouse, Hastings Rashdall, and 
A. D. Lindsay though written by leaders in the field of philosophy and 
ethics are of hardly more than academic interest and are not calculated 
to stir up much controversy. Chapters four, five, and six, however, are 
of more importance, for they present in a scholarly fashion an attempt 
to lay a surer foundation for the Christian Socialist ideals. It takes 
such a display of scholarship to lead the Church of England to action, and 
the publication of the “Report of the Archbishops’ Fifth Committee of 
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Inquiry on Christianity and Industrial Problems,’ is one of the direct 
results of such groundwork as this. 

Vernon Bartlett in discussing “The Biblical and Early Christian Idea 
of Property” gives us the “Social Interpretation” so popular these days. 
“Two things are axiomatic,” he says, “first the incomparable value of 
persons as compared with property, and next the purely relative property 
rights of any individual, not only as compared with God’s absolute 
rights as Producer and Owner both of all things and all persons, but 
also as compared with the paramount human or derivative rights of so- 
ciety as representing the common weal” (p. 102). He quotes the Church 
Fathers most interestingly and concludes that the “idea of property 
remained pagan and Roman, even after the state became Christian” (p. 
TIS))e 

Following this chapter is the essay by Dr. Carlyle on “The Theory of 
Property in Medieval Theology.’ Dr. Carlyle’s several books on this 
period are of great value and this chapter is a condensation from them. 
Beginning with Ambrose he sums up the teaching of the Medieval Church. 
The way he explains the principle that almsgiving is an act of justice 
rather than mercy points out well its significance. 

In Chapter Six, “The Influence of the Reformation on Ideas Con- 
cerning Wealth and Property,” is a most valuable discussion by Pro- 
fessor Wood. Much is to be learned here by following the references 
and looking up the works cited, for one chapter on this great period 
can hardly do it justice. Puritanism is here seen as dominant. “The Puri- 
tan conception of Stewardship, and the Puritan condemnation of worldly 
living, will be found to have contributed more to the morale of capital- 
ism than either the love of gain or any conscious adaptation of a class 
to their place in the productive process” (p. 163). A brief outline of the 
Puritan position, as stated on page 165, is, that private property rests on 
the decalogue, that the differences of wealth are of God’s ordering, that 
riches are a blessing, that all men are God’s stewards, that waste is 
sinful, and that church discipline should be applied to sinful methods 
of making money. An admirable summary closes this chapter. 

The last two chapters, by H. S. Holland and W. M. Geldart are not 
up to the interest or importance of chapters four, five, and six. The 
value of such a complication is questionable, for each of these writers 
has said much the same thing in a better way in some work of his own. 

Rutledge, Pa. Earnest E. EELts. 


Analysis of the Interchurch World Movement Report of the Steel Strike. 
By MarsHatu Oxps. New York: Putnam’s. 1922. Pp. 475. 

This is just what the title says, an analysis. The use of every device 
to prove the Report wrong and the Steel Company right makes it a 
truly compendious volume. In spite of its publication the newspapers 
have pressed for the eight-hour day and at last it has been conceded by 
the Steel Company so that probably the whole matter is now closed. The 
expense of preparing and printing this volume must have been great. 
Evidently there is much more behind this book than in it. We wish the 
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author would go into the past and present and bring some of the hidden 
animosities of the Steel Business as plainly before the public as he has 
the New York radicals and the ministers they seem to have duped. 
There should be more fairness to the Social Programs of the Churches 
than exhibited on p. 474, and the conception that “Ministers from the 
very nature of their business have not the training or experience” to 
judge in matters of industrial justice should be revised. 
Rutledge, Pa. Earnest E. EELLs. 


Religion and Business, By Rocer W. Basson. New York: Macmillan. 
Enduring Investments. By Rocer W. Basson. New York: Macmillan. 

These three books are an attempt on the part of experienced business 
men to say something to the business men of our country that will have 
an uplifting moral influence and interest them in religion. 

Mr. Babson may be qualified to speak about half of his subject, but 
in Religion and Business he attempts to speak about the other half. There 
seems to be the same lack of first-hand knowledge of more than one 
or two churches, and that same fatal dependence on statistics and re- 
ports that made his prophecies in The Future of the Churches so strange. 
The terms “Churches,” “Religion,” etc., as he uses them are synonymous 
with “Christianity” and all so general that they offend by covering too 
little or too much. The fact is that the author is speaking to an audience 
that he knows will not be as critical of what he says as such a discussion 
really deserves. He can easily “get away with’ such statements as 
“Although the church represents the greatest industry in the world it 
knows little more about God and His ideas than it knew thousands of 
years ago” (p. 7), or the assertion that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are “non-essentials” (p. 10), or again that the early church practised 
communism (p. 21), or with that astonishingly unique discussion of the 
business activities of the Holy Spirit (p. 76). A man should study more 
deeply and think longer before he puts his views in print especially when 
his topic has so many years of history, so many volumes of literature, 
and so many varied phases as religion. A critical audience would question 
the attempt to make Christ’s words in Luke 19: 11-27 a “Law of Equal 
Reaction” (p. 55). There is a freedom with sacred things that often ap- 
proaches blasphemy and many will regard the bald utilitarianism and 
rampant pragmatism as sacriligious. If Business insists on talking about 
Religion let Business know more of her subject, and if Business wants 
to talk Religion about the failure and inefficiency of the Churches let 
Business remember first her own faults and moral failures that their 
speech together be more gracious and to a better purpose. 

Enduring Investments is a much saner approach to the same subject. 
Although still written in the “Rotary-Kiwanis” style it has more of the 
author’s personal experience of religion and hence deals more with 
familiar facts. The book rings true on stewardship and puts spiritual 
things before material. There is still much utilitarianism in the advice 
about church discipline (p. 11), and one wonders if the author believes 
Jesus said, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures” (p. 19) or “Lay not up 
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for yourselves treasures” (p. 99), or if he would not get the Saviour’s 
meaning better by finishing the verse? 


Rutledge, Pa. Earnest E. EEtts. 
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American Church Monthly, New York, July..-G./H: Barry, The 
Church and the Education of the Clergy; F. J. Foakes Jackson, The 
Roman Secession; Clarence A. Mannine, Religious Conditions in Pol- 
and; Joun C. McKim, Missionary Methods and Catholic Principles. 
The Same, August: Freperick S. Arnotp, The Church and Modern 
Thought; F. J. Foaxes Jackson, Anglicanism; CLareNce A. MANNING, 
Religious Problems of Jugoslavia; JosepH P. McComas, Three Bishops 
and St. Paul’s Chapel; Joun C. McKim, Missionary Methods and Cath- 
olic Principles. The Same, September; F. J. Foaxes Jackson, The Wes- 
leys; Georce L. RicHarpson, The Church and Gambling; Tueropore 
Haypn, Collapse of Discipline; Freperick S. Arnoip, Limits of Schism. 

Anglican Theological Review, New York, May: Grorce A. Barrow, 
The God of Realism ; Hersert H. Gowen, Nature Poems of the Psalter ; 
CaroLIneE F, Litrtz, An Anglo-Catholic Saint; Samurer A. B. Mercer, 
Testimony of 2 Kings II: 12. 

Biblical Rewmew, New York, July: Jonn MacNtcot, Peril of Special 
Emphases in ‘Christianity; Ropert Watson, Place of the Bible in the 
Coming Revival; T. H. Wricut, Spanish Paintings and Religion; J.C. R 
Ewine, India’s Appeal to the West; J. M. T. Wintuer, Prophet an¢ 
Prophecy; Wimu1am E. LaRur, The Mormon Church a Secret Society. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, St. Louis, July: Symposium on the Christ of God; 
W. W. Everts, Paul and the Mystery Religions; BEnyamMin R. DowNeER, 
The Added Years of Hezekiah’s Life (concluded). 

Catholic Historical Review, Washington, July: Maurice De WuLF 
Mystic Life and Mystic Speculation in the Heart of the Middle Ages, 
Maurice Witkinson, Erasmus; Ecerton Beck, Regulars and the Ap- 
propriated Churches in Medieval England; Dantet J. Dononue, Sacrec 
Songs of the Middle Ages. 

Congregational Quarterly, London, July: Aucustine Brrrett, Daniel 
De Foe; E. J. Price, The Mind of Paul; W. Apams Brown, Move- 
ments of Promise in American Churches; A. E. Garviz, Nonconformity 
in the Universities—London; A. Lanpon, The Inner Sanctuary; E. S, 
Krex, Congregationalism in Australia. 

East & West, London, July: Gresrorp Jones, The Kenya Problem; 
C. F. Anprews, The Kenya Colony and the Protectorate; J. W. ARTHUR, 
Indians in Kenya; Henry J. ApAms, Religious Education in Western 
Australia; E. M. Hucues, Japanese Industrial Conditions; A. C. Moutsg, 
Confucianism, or the Religion of the Chinese; T. E. Jounson, Racial 
Bridges. , } 

Expositor, London, July: Grorce A. SmirH, Jeremiah and the Siege; 
J. pe Zwaan, Some Remarks on the “Ethics” of Jesus; A. M. Pops, 
Paul’s Previous Meeting with Jesus; James Morrarr, Difficulties of the 
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Diatessaron; D. M. Battie, Philosophers and Theologians—an Irenicon; 
Witi1am Ewinc, The Remedies of the Good Samaritan. The Same, 
August: JoHN Oman, Method in Theology; W. Henperson-Bece, Place 
of the Old Testament in Modern Christian Teaching; H. L. Srmpson, 
Rizpah’s Watch; Owen C. WuireHouss, Historical Background of the 
Deutero-Isaiah; A. T. Robertson, New Testament Use of py with 
Hesitant Questions; C. Reeves Parmer, To Whom Did the Beatitudes 
Originally Refer? The Same, September: W. Emery Barnes, The Mis- 
chief of Metrical Theory; H. L. Simpson, Putting a God to Bed; H. T. 
Anprews, Influence of Christian Experience on the Development of New 
Testament Theology; N. J. D. Wuire, The Power of His Resurrection; 
H. C. Wanvpett, The Readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews; J. A. Hut- 
ToN, The Sin of the Nicolaitanes; F. J. Powickr, Richard Baxter as a 
Bookman. 

Expository Times, Edinburgh, July: Stanrey A. Coox, The Servant 
of the Lord; Joun A. Hutton, The Breaking Point; F. J. Raz, Religious 
Experience and the New Psychology; Atrrep PLrumMMeEr, The Apocry- 
phal Gospels. The Same, August: F. R. Montcomery Hircucock, 
Structure of St. Paul’s Hymn of Love; A. D. Bretpen, The Reticence 
of God; J. M. SHaw, Jesus’ Thought of Prayer; Arrrep E. Garvir, 
God’s Purpose as Revealed in Jesus Christ; V. T. Kirsy, Christ’s 
Resurrection as Evidence to Itself. 

Harvard Theological Review, Cambridge, July: ALFRED voN HaRNACK, 
The “Sic et Non” of Stephanus Gobarus; Grorce H. Gisert, From 
John Mark to John the Theologian—The First Great Departure from 
Primitive Christianity; M. Bowyer Stewart, The Definition of God; 
Krrsopp Lake and Rosert P. Brake, The Text of the Gospels and the 
Koridethi Codex. : 

Homiletic Review, New York, July: ArrHur S. Hoyt, The New 
Evangelism—lIts Message; The Young People’s Problem in the Church; 
Nicuotas M. Butter, What It Is To Be an American; Witt1am_E. 
Barton, How I Prepare My Sermons; L. Kirst, How We raised the 
Church Debt; ANprew C. Zenos, Great Men and Women of the Bible; 
W. E. Burcuarpot DuBors, The Negro as a National Asset. The Same, 
August: ArtHur S. Hoyt, The New Evangelism—Its Message ii; 
Young People’s Problem in the Church ii; L. Mason Crarxe, A Ques- 
tion of Honor for Churches and Ministers; Wm. L. Sripcer, The Pub- 
licity Power of the Serial Sermon Idea; Foundation of the American 
Revised Bible Established; Religion and Biology. The Same, September : 
Suerwoop Eppy, Will India Become Christian?; Frep G. Butern, Con- 
quest of Fear; The Battle within the Churches—Fundamentalist versus 
Liberalist; Henry H. Barstow, What Modern Youth Thinks of Itself; 
The Ten Commandments, Revised and Corrected; Wm. L. Stincer, The 
Dramatic Art Sermon; Max S. Motz, The Bible a Treasure Field; 
What Labor Thinks of the Church—a Symposium. 

International Journal of Ethics, Concord, July: R. Austin FREEMAN, 
Some Ethical Consequences of the Industrial Revolution; Vuicror S. 
Yarros, Democracy or What?; Arpert K. WernberG, Disassociability of 
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Morality and Conduct; A. B. Wotrs, Individualism and Democracy ; 
Grecory Hankin, Ethics and Law. 

Journal of Negro History, Washington, July: T. R. Davis, Negro 
Servitude in the United States; Gorpon B. Hancock, Three Elements 
of African Culture; J. C. Harrzerz, Methodism and the Negro in the 
United States; Witt1am R. Rippett, Notes on the Slave in Nouvelle 
France. 

Journal of Religion, Chicago, July: SHameR MatHews, Theology 
from the Point of View of Social Psychology; P. R. Haywarp, A Nor- 
mal Religious Childhood; Ernest B. Harper, Social Re-education and 
Nervous Disorders; ArcHrpALD Ramace, Religion and the New Democ- 
racy in British Politics; Ancus S. Woopsurng, Present Religious Situa- 
tion in India; Francis J. McConnetzt, What shall the Churches Do 
with the Young Radicals?; ApotpH von Harnack, The Sect of the 
Nicolaitans; Geratp B. SmitH, Where Does the Doctrine of Evolution 
leave Religion? 

London Quarterly Review, London, July: W. T. Davison, Hopes and 
Needs of a New Era; H. B. Workman, Life in a Medieval Nunnery; 
Gritpert THomMAsS, Tennyson and the Georgians; T. H. Barrett, The 
Place of the Lord’s Supper in Early Methodism; T. H. S. Escort, 
Post-War Anglo-Saxon Pulpits; JoHNn Tetrorp, A Great Parliament 
Man. 

Lutheran Church Review, Philadelphia, July: Jacop A. Crurz, A 
Separated Ministry; Henry E. Jacoss, Ideals of 1748 and their Realiza- 
tion; CuHartes M. Jacoss, A Twentieth Century Creed—Appreciation 
and Criticism; Henry OrrerMANN, The Temptation of Jesus; WaLTER 
M. Ruccrus, John Bugenhagen Pomeranus. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettysburg, April: L. B. Worr, The Steps in the 
Founding of a United Lutheran Church in India; Grorce Dracu, Our 
Neighbors—the Heathen; L. Franxriin Gruser, Freedom of the Will 
(conclusion) ; A. E. Drrrz, Theories Concerning the Person of Christ; 
Jacoz M. Hanvz, Theory of Moral Obligation. The Same, July: Cuartes 
H. Parxuurst, The College Man’s Responsibility; T. B. Storx, The 
Life to Come; N. J. Goutp Wickey, The Problem of Lutheran Students 
Doing Graduate Work; Ermer E. Fracx, The Apostle Paul and the Old 
Testament. 

MerHopist Quartrerty Review, Nashville, July: J. C. C. Newton, 
Christ and the Other Trinity; Joun C. Monrcomery, Why the Word of 
God?; W. P. Kine, The Futile Fight of Fundamentalism; Warson B. 
Duncan, Leadership of Methodism; R. W. Hoon, Process and Purpose 
of Education; Grorce H. Fretpine, Christian Religion and Christian 
Science; C. A. Tucxer, John Milton and Religious Liberty; H. H. 
SmitH, John Jasper—“The Unmatched Negro Philosopher and 
Preacher”; THomas B. Matuer, The Problems of the Apostolic Church 
and Their Solution. 

Monist, Chicago, July: J. E. Turner, Problem of Freedom; James B. 
Suaw, Cause, Purpose, Creativity; Hrrsert NrcHots, Crisis in Science ; 
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Wi.iiam M. Dickey, “Form” and “Simple Nature” in Bacon’s Philoso- 
phy; J. Larrp, Group Mind and the General Will. 

Moslem World, London, July: J. F. Epwarps, The Holy Spirit and 
Islam; W. T. FarrmMAN, Nationalism and Evangelism in Egypt; JAMES 
W. Hawkzs, Fifty Years of Mission Work in Persia; E. E. Etper, The 
Crucifixion in the Koran; Kamat-up-Drin, Story of the Passion; 
H. Krarmar and K. van Dix, Missionary Work in Java; Samuet M. 
ZWEMER, Census of the Moslem World. 

New Church Life, Lancaster, September: N. D. PrenpLETon, Jesus 
Walking on the Sea; T. S. Harris, Orthodox and Liberal in the Former 
Church; R. J. Titson, Government by Conscience. 

Open Court, Chicago, June: BENJAMIN GinzBURG, Human Striving 
and the Categories of Science; GirpertT Retp, A Helping Hand to China; 
Harotp Berman; Menace to Civilization. The Same, July: Maxim1L1aN 
J. Rupwin, Satanism and Spiritism in Gautier; DupLey Wricut, The 
Mysteries of Merkabah; Harpin T. McC Le.tranp, Fascinations of the 
Pathetic Fallacy; SmirH W. Carpenter, Communism. The Same, Au- 
gust: J. V. Nasu, An Anatomy of Democracy; Joun W. BuckHam, 
Mysticism of Plato; Apotr Meyer, Shall Couéism Spell Progress or 
Regression? ; CATHERINE B. Ety, Puritanism versus Professionalism in 
Art. 

Reformed Church Review, Lancaster, July: Ray H. Dotrerer, The 
Einstein Theory from the Standpoint of Philosophy; A. E. Truxat, 
Meditations; ArtHuR C. THompson, Christian Truths which have the 
most Effective Evangelistic Appeal for Today; Davin S. ScuHarr, Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the American Bible Revision; J. Wrestey Mitrer, Evolu- 
tion Today—Its Meaning and Tendency. 

Review and Expositor, Louisville, July: Witttam W. Barnes, A 
Baptist World Consciousness; FRepERIC C. Spurr, The Church’s Power 
to Forgive Sin; J. ELwoop WetsH, Some Modern Challenges to the 
Truly Educated ; ALpert D. Berpen, The Meaning of the Death of Jesus; 
J. R. Acxroyp, The Person of Jesus in Relation to Social Problems; 
C. W. Cringe, Some Baptist Systematic Theologians. 

Southwestern Journal of Theology, Seminary Hill, July: J. L. Camp- 
BELL, The Importance of Being in Living Touch with God; Wa tiace 
Bassett, The Imparting Life; Lrvincston JoHNson, Knowing Christ; 
W. Leer Rector, Defects of Theistic Evolution; H. E. Dana, New Testa- 
ment Church in the Twentieth ‘Century. 

Union Seminary Review, Richmond, July: R. F. Campsett, Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the Removal of Union Theological Seminary to 
Richmond; T. W. Currtz, A Synthetic Mind—the Need of our Genera- 
tion; Russet. Crcit, The Montreat General Assembly; B. R. Lacy, 
The Spoken Messages of Paul; J. F. Sprrncer, Rolls and Codices; D. H. 
Ocpen, The House in which a Minister Lives. 

Yale Review, New Haven, July: Henry N. MacCracxen, Democracy 
in College Government; W. M. Lerrs, A Child’s Religion; W. L. Brace, 
The New World of the Atom; THomas R. Lounssury, A Puritan Cen- 
sor of the Stage. 

Biblica, Roma, Iunio: U. Bertint, La catena greca in Giobbe; J. Dér- 
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LER, Der Wein in Bibel und Talmud; J. Jovon, Quelque hébraismes du 
Codex Sinaiticus de Tobit; J. M. Bover, “Imaginis” notio apud B. 
Paulum; A. Merk, Zum Textband Hermanns von Soden. 

Bilychnis, Roma, Maggio: M. Puccrni, Lo spirito della nuova gen- 
erazione di fronte a Papini; La “Chiesa viviente” in Russia; G. Luzzz, 
Risalendo alle sorgenti; Il Regno di Dio secondo linsegnamento di 
Gest nei sinottici; D. Latrss, Cristianesmo ed Ebraismo. The Same, 
Giugno: M. Puccrn1, Lo spirito della nuova generazione: dal supero- 
mismo all ’universalismo cristiano; M. Rossi, La religiosita di Carlo 
Magno nell’ “Adelchi”; E. Ountsen, Ebraismo e Cristianesimo. The 
Same, Luglio: S. Mrnoccut, Fatalita e pessimismo sul finire del mondo 
antico; V. Cento, Paul Hyacinthe Loyson; R. Nazzart, Il tempo psico- 
logico e la teoria della relativita fisica; G. Luzzi, Risalendo alle 
sorgenti: Dio secondo l’insegnamento di Gest nei sinottici. 

Ciencia Tomista, Madrid, Julio-agosto: Jacopo Ramirez, De ipsa 
philosophia in universum, secundum doctrinam aristotelico- thomisticam ; 
VicENTE BetrrAn pe Herepia, Actuacién del maestro Dominigo Banez 
en la Universidad de Salamanca; Juan Arintero, Influencia de Santa 
Teresa en el progreso de la Teologia mistica. 

Gereformeerd Theologisch Tijdschrift, Aalten, Juni: S. O. Los, De 
verhouding van den geestelijken mensch en den natuurlijken mensch teg- 
enover de heilige schrift; J. WarerinK, Proeve eener catalogiseering; 
E. D. J. pE JoncE, Jr., Eenige opmerkingen over het Liturgie-Rapport; 
J. WaterRINK, Het nieuwe leerboek voor de catechisatién. The Same, 
Juli-Aug.: F. C. Mrrjster, De beteekenis van het dogma voor de bedien- 
ing des woords; N. D. van Leeuwen, “Elohim” in Sam. 28:13. 

Gregorianum, Roma, Iunio: E. Rarrz v. Frenrz, B. Roberti Card. 
Bellarmini scriptoris virtutes; X. M. Le Bacueret, Bellarmin et Giordano 
Bruno; E. Exrer, Un ouvrage inconnu de Hervé Nédellec; G. Arenpr, 
La tradizione cattolica in favore del Privilegio Paolino nel coninge in- 
fedele battezzato in una setta acattolica; E. prt Porrmio, La segunda 
edicién “De recta doctrina morum” es verdaderamente del P. Elizalde? ; 
J. Brepertack, Die Grenzen der Sozialisierung. 

Logos, Napoli, Aprile-Settembre: G Fornaro, Henri Poincaré: C. 
Ranzout, La filosofia e l’unita dello Spirito; E. Marroretzi, Di alcuni 
acceni programmatici nella filosofia di Antonio Genovesi; C. SCHUWER, 
Lirrationalisme contemporain, l’art, et Dada; G. Detta Vatiez, Valore 
e suggestione; F. Ercorz, A proposito di una recente interpretazione 
della “Divina Commedia”; P. Masson-Ourset, La Metaphysique com- 
parée. 

Nieuwe Theologische Studien, Groningen, V1:4: Ernst F. Wrmner, 
Die Fahrt zum Neujahrsfest; K. LanTERMANS, ’n Domenee van Sinter- 
klaos-deeg; G. VELLENGA, Het Subjet der Ethiek; W. J. Aatpers, Neder- 
landsche kerk- en Dogmengeschiedenis; W. J. AaLpers, Roomsche Apo- 
logetische litteratuur. 

Recherches de Science Religieuse, Paris, Mai-Aout: L. Ricwarn, La 
Redemption, Mystére d’amour; M. ve 1a Tame et A. v’ALEs, Le 
sacrifice céleste et l’ange du sacrifice; J. Marécuat, Le probléme de la 
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grace mystique en Islam; J. Paguier, Un essai de Théologie platon- 
icienne a la Renaissance. 

Revue Bénédictine, Paris, Aott: D. G. Morrn, Une lettre apocryphe 
inédite de Jerome au Pape Damase; D. D. Dr Bruyng, Un feuillet oncial 
d’une régle de moniales; D. A. Wirmart, Une priére inédite attribuée 
a Saint Anselme. 

Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, Toulouse, Juillet: H. Monter- 
Vinarp, Le Bx. Cardinal Bellarmin et S. Francois de Sales; E. Rattz v. 
Frentz, Les Oeuvres ascétiques du Bx. Cardinal Robert Bellarmin; 
L. Reypens, Le Sommet de la Contemplation Mystique; A. Witmart, 
Un Commentateur oubié de Denis Laréopagite; M. Asrn Paractos, Une 
Introduction Musulmane a la Vie Spirituelle. 

Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, Strasbourg, Mai-Juin: 
J. Pannier, Recherches sur 1|’évolution religieuse de Calvin jusqu’a sa 
conversion; A. CHavan, L’évolution de la pensée religieuse de Vinet; 
G. Ricuarp, L’athéisme dogmatique en sociologie religieuse. 

Revue d Histoire Ecclésiatique, Louvain, Juillet: L. VAN DER EssEN, 
Hucbald de Saint-Amand et sa place dans le mouvement hagiographique 
médiéval; L. AntHEUNIS, Un réfugié catholique auz Pays-Bas; AUGUSTE 
Leman, Urbain VIII et les origines du congrés de Cologne de 1636. 

Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, Paris, Juillet: 
A. Forest, La conception de la substance chez Leibniz et la métaphysique 
thomiste; R. M. Martin, “Pro petro Abelardo.” Un plaidoyer de Robert 
de Melun contre S. Bernard. 

Rivista Trimestrale di Studi Filosofict e Religiost, Perugia, IV:1: 
G. Furrant, Il trattato di Sergio di Réshayna sull ’universo; A. C. 
Jemo xo, Il pensiero religioso di L. A. Muratori; La personalita storica 
di Gest. 

Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, Innsbruck, xlvii:3: BERNHARD 
FRANZELIN, Der Satz vom zureichenden Grund, verteidigt gegen Isen- 
krahe; JoHANN StuFter, Der hl. Thomas und das Axiom: “Omne, quod 
movetur ab alio movetur”; Paut GAcutTer, Die geistige Mutterschaft 
Marias; Ein Beitrag zur Erklarung von Jo. 19:26. 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, Titbingen, N. F., 4 Jahreange:3: 
WILHELM BruHN, Wesen, Wurzeln und Wert der intuitiv-metaphysis- 
chen Zeitstromung; Kart BorNHAUSEN, Ernst Troeltsch und das Prob- 
lem der wissenschaftlichen Theologie; THropHi, STEINMANN, Zur Frage 
nach dem Wesen der Religion. The Same, 4: Kart Heim, Der Zen-Budd- 
hismus in Japan; FrrepricH DerreKat, Rationalismus und Mystik; W. 
Staerck, Religionsgeschichte und Religionsphilosophie in ihrer Bedeut- 
ing fiir die biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments; THropHit STEIN- 
MANN, Zur Frage nach dem Wesen der Religion. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERALISM 
By J. GresHam Macuen, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923. Price $1.75. 

“This is a book that should be read by every thinking man, 
whether he calls himself a conservative or a liberal. While evi- 
dently the product of a thorough scholar, it is written through- 
out in simple, non-technical words.” S. G. Craig in The Presby- 
terian. 

“A book which should be in the hands of every minister and 
every thoughtful layman of our Church.”—LeR. G., in The 
Christian Observer. 

“The tone of the book is restrained, considerate of every ob- 
jection and open-minded to truth from whatever source it may 
come.”—W. S. Plumer Bryan, in The Herald and Presbyter. 


THE ORIGIN OF PAUL’S RELIGION 


By J. GREsHAM MacueEn. The James Sprunt Lectures delivered 
at Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, Second Printing, 1923. Price 
$1.75 

“Professor Machen’s work commands respect. It is worthy of 

a high place among the products of American biblical scholar- 

ship.” —B. W. Bacon, in The Evening Post (New York). 

_ “Dr. Machen . . . has written a book which, while ob- 

viously the result of careful study, is not too academic to interest 

the general theological reader.”—The Times (London). 
“This is a book which it would be difficult to overpraise.”— 

The Church Quarterly Review (London). 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK FOR BEGINNERS 
By J. GresHam Macuen, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923. Price $2.20. 

This textbook is intended both for students who are begin- 
ning the study of Greek and for those whose acquaintance with 
the language is so imperfect that they need a renewed course of 
elementary instruction. The book does not deal with classical 
Greek, but presents simply the New Testament usage. 


IS THE HIGHER CRITICISM SCHOLARLY? 


By Rosert Dick Wirson, PH.D., D.D., Professor of Semitic 
Philology and Old Testament Criticism in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. With a Foreword by Puirip E. Howarp. 
Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times, 1922. Price 25 
cents. London: Marshall Bros., 1923. Price 1 sh. 

“The book is a veritable arsenal of ammunition with which to 
demolish the critical theories.”—Howard Agnew Johnson, in 

Scientific Christian Thinking for Young People. 


WITHIN THE GATEWAYS OF THE FAR EAST 


By Cuartes R. Erpman, D.D, New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1922. Crown octavo, pp. 128. 

As a member of the Princeton Theological Faculty, as a dele- 
gate of the Presbyterian Board of Missions and as a leader in a 
long series of important conferences, Professor Erdman was 
afforded unusual opportunities for investigating the forces now 
contending for mastery in the Orient. However, he never centers 
the interest of his narrative upon mere personal experiences, but 
upon the avenues of approach, the great wide gateways, opening 
before those who are bringing to the nations that Christian 
Gospel which is held to be the hope of the Far East. 


THE RETURN OF CHRIST 


By Cuartes R. ErpMan. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. Crown 8vo. pp. xiv, 108. Price $1.00. 


As the author states, “the purpose of this book is to deepen 
conviction and to promote harmony of belief concerning the re- 
turn of Christ.” The doctrine is treated not as “the foundation” 
but as “the capstone of the Christian faith.” The writer “does 
not attempt to explain mysteries . . . he emphasizes the card- 
inal truth that the great duty resting upon all those who accept 
the Lord Jesus Christ . . . is to preach ‘this gospel of the king- 
dom in all the world . . . and then shall the end come.’ ” 

—The Moravian. 
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